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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

Tiie  present  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  ’  Munro’s  papers 
contains  in  a  single  volume  the  whole  of  the  matter 
included  in  the  two-volume  edition  published  in  London 
in  1881,  A  few  of  the  footnotes  have  been  slightly 
revised,  and  two  papers  which  in  the  previous  edition 
formed  Appendices  B  and  D,  have  been  transferred  to 
their  proper  places  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The 
first  of  these,  “  On  a  permanent  settlement  of  Canara,” 
will  be  found  at  page  83,  and  the  second,  “  On  the 
employment  of  negro  regiments  in  India,  etc.,  etc.,” 
at  page  363. 
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PREFACE. 


More  than  half  a  century  has  passed  by  since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Mr.  Gleig’s  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  made 
the  English  public  acquainted  with  the  services,  mud  to 
a  certain  extent  with  the  opinions,  of  a  statesman  who 
has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
many  able  men  who  have  taken  a  part  in  founding  and 
in  administering  our  British  Indian  Empire.  Mr. 
Gleig’s  work  contains  copious  extracts  from  Sir  Thomas 
Munro’s  private  correspondence  and  several  specimens 
of  his  official  writings]  but  anything  like  a  complete 
selection  from  the  latter  was  necessarily  beyond  the 
scope  of  a  work  designed  rather  to  instruct  and  interest 
the  general  reader,  than  to  serve  as  a  book  of  reference 
for  the  administrator.  It  has,  however,  long  been 
felt,  and  especially  by  those  whose  official  position 
has  given  them  access  to  Munro’s  papers,  that  a  com- . 
pilation  of  them,  so  selected  and  arranged  as  to  present 
a  tolerably  complete  record  of  his  views  and  policy, 
could  not  fail  to  prove  of  much  practical  value  to  all 
whose  business  it  is  to  study  Indian  questions,  whether 
as  adminisL’ators  or  as,  critics.  A  suggestion  to  this 
effect,  made  by  the  Madras  G  overnment  some  years 
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series  of  Minutes  on  the  first  war  with  Burma,  the 
successful  prosecution  of  which  was  mainly  clue  to 
Munro’s  active  and  cordial  co-operation,  as  Governor 
of  Madras,  with  the  Governor- General,  Lord  Amherst. 

Bor  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  studying  Mr.  Gleig’s  work,  I  have  thought 
it  advisable  to  prefix  to  the  Minutes  an  introductory 
Memoir,  embodying  iu  a  compendious  form  a  narrative 
of  Munro’s  military  and  administrative  career,  and  of 
the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  British  India, 
between  1780  and  1827,  with  which  it  was  connected. 
In  this  Memoir  I  have  drawn  largely  upon  the  private 
letters,  published  by  Mr.  Gleig,*  aud  forming  on  some 
points  a  most  valuable  supplement  to  the  official 
Minutes.  Indeed,  on  the  great  political  and  military 
questions  with  which,  in  the  time  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
Lord  W ellesley,  and  Lord  Hastings,  the  Government 
of  India  had  to  deal,  the  Minutes,  without  the  aid  of  the 
private  letters,  would  furnish  a  very  inadequate  account 
of  Munro’s  opinions,  or  of  the  extent  to  which  he 
influenced  the  views  of  his  official  superiors  ;  for  up  to 
1820,  when  he  became  Governor  of  Madras,  bis  situation 
was  a  comparatively  subordinate  one,  and  it  was  only 
by  means  of  private  correspondence  .that  lie  was  in 
a  position  to  urge  his  views  ou  matters  beyond  the 
scope  of  bis  official  duties.  Under  tin's  category  must- 
be  included  everything  that  he  wrote  on  the  policy  to 
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be  pursued  'r.|)|K- 1  mi'l  Me  MBs!  to,  ,  n  . 

queslion  of  rubrudiai’y  force  and  <«  i«  -  of,  *• ,  " 
political  prospects  nod  requirements  os:  British  ru»rt 
n  It  ilia  up  to  tic  o.iteoj’ji  con  <  h<J  d  i  ><  '  * . 

■with  the  Mn.hra.ttas  in  1 8 1 7  and  l til 8. 

TIio  Memoir  also  eoidau  <  <  <  ,  >  ,  i  ob¬ 
servations  on  quc-Iiens  <”  ime'cd  ,it  <  '  '  r 

and  judicial  administration  which  ,iu  i -<>n  >’  •  ' 

Minutes,  and  which,  imuiving  a,  ih,_  0  >  , • 1 1  '  ><  f> 

facts  ami  circumstances  uni  nniL  u  J  t  td  f 
not  gone  through  an  Indian  training,  appear  to  require- 
some  explanation. 

One  word  as  to  the  spelling  of  the  native  names. 
The  plan  which  I  have  generally  followed  has  been  to 
adopt  the  system  of  spelling  which  was  introduced  by 
Sir  'William  Jones,  and  which  is  generally  observed 
by  continental  writers  on  India,  except  iu  the  case  of 
names  such  as  Madras,  Bombay,  Hyderabad,  Tri- 
chinopoly,  Hydcr,  Tippoo,  etc-,  etc.,  which  -by  .long 
usage  have  become  stereotyped  according  to  the. mode 
of  spelling  adopted  by  the  English  at  an  early  period 
of  British  Indian  history.  Tins  is  the  plan  which  has 
lately  been  sanctioned  by  the  Government  of  India  for 
official  use,  and  it  is  upon  this  plan  that  the  spelling 
of  native  names  is  regulated,  iu  the  district  and  provin¬ 
cial  Gazetteers  nowin  course  of  preparation.  Batin 
one  or  two  cases,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  portion  of 
the  Minutes  was  printed  before  the  question  of  the 
transliteration  of  native  names  had  been  finally  settled 
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by  the  Government  of  India,  there  lias  been  a  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  plan  now  laid  down.  For  instance, 
the  principal  town  in  one  of  the  districts  commonly 
known  as  the  Ceded  Districts,  has  been  spelt  Ballari. 
whereas  Bellary,  the  spelling  long  recognized  by  estab¬ 
lished  usage,  is  that  which  has  been  prescribed  by 
the  Government  of  India,  Here,  however.  I  may 
mention  that  Ballari  was  the  spelling  invariably 
adopted  by  Munro.  Another  deviation  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  plan  occurs  in  the  printing  of  the  native 
names  mentioned  in  the  letters  of  the  late  Duke  of 
TTellington,  which  are  given  as  footnotes  to  the 
lUemoir  on  pages  lv. — Ivii.  It  appeared  to  me  that 
it  would  he  more  interesting  to  most  readers  if  these 
letters  were  printed  without  any  sort  of  alteration, 
especially  as  two  of  them  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
published  on  any  previous  occasion.  The  originals 
are  in  the  manuscript  library  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  were  brought  to  my  notice  by  Hr.  R.  Garnett, 
the  present  Superintendent  of  the  Beading  Boom. 
My  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr.  Garnett  for  his 
kind  assistance  in  this  and  in  other  matters,  and  also 
to  several  of  the  officials  at  the  India  Office,  including 
Mr.  Pedder,  the  Revenue  Secretary,  Mr.  Charles 
Prinsep,  Mr.  Peters  (now  retired),  Dr.  Rost,  the  Libra¬ 
rian,  and  Mr.  Haternelcl.  the  Assistant  Librarian, 
who  have  aided  me  in  my  researches  in  the  Record 
Boom  and  Library  of  that  office.  Bor  must  I  oiuit 
to  mention  that  in  connection  vtrU.some  of  the  notes 
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appended  to  the-  Minutes  i  liavo  -received •  va) (tabic  -sud  • 
from  my  old  friend  ami  burner  roliu.gm1  m  flu  i"  »<  ■ 
Native  Council  at  Madras,  t/he  Honourable  Yomb/d-am 
I’lanriengar,  one  of  the  ablest  native-  officials  in  Inaia, 

:  whose  honourable  and  useful  career  -  may  ..justly,  be- 
cited  as  one  of  the  many  instances  which,  tno  history- 
of  British  Indian  administration  has .  supplied  of  .the 
soundness  of  Munvo’s  view,  .that  we  should  not  bo 
‘  satisfied  with  merely  securing  our  power  and  pro- 
‘  tecting  the  inhabitants  of  India;  but  that  we. should 
‘  endeavour  to  raise  their  character  and  to  render 
‘  them  worthy  of  filling  higher  situations  in  the  man- 
‘  agement  of  their  country,  and  of  devising  plans  for 
‘  its  improvement.1 

A.  J.  ARBTJTHNOT. 
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TO  THE  EIGHT  HONBLE  LOED  NAPIER  AND  ETTRICK,  K.T 
Dear  Lord  Napier, 

You  Lave  been  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  inscribe  to  you 
these  memorials  of  the  most  distinguished  of  your  predecessors  in  the 
Government  of  Madras. 

I  asked  your  permission  to  connect  your  name  with  this  work,  know¬ 
ing  that  you  entertain  a  genuine  admiration  of  the  character  and  policy  of 
Sir  Thomas  Munro  ;  and  in  availing  myself  of  that  permission,  I  cannot 
abstain  from  expressing  my  conviction  that  there  is  no  British  States¬ 
man,  at  the  present  time,  who  possesses  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  our 
great  Indian  dependency,  her  people,  and  her  wants,  as  that  which  your 
Lordship  acquired  when  filling  the  post  in  which  Munro  died,  and  that 
few  politicians  have  so  consistently  acted  upon  the  principle,  long  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  all  parties,  but  nowadays  too  often 
forgotten,  that  India  should  be  regarded  as  beyond  the  scope  of  English 
party  politics. 

Believe  me, 

Dear  Lord  Napier, 

Yours  very  sincerely,  ' 

A.  J.  Aubuthnot. 

Newtown  House,  near  Newbury, 

4 lh  March,  1SS1. 
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At  the  age  of  sixteen  Munro  left  College  and  entered  the  count¬ 
ing-house  of  Messrs.  Somerville  and  Gordon,  West  India  mer¬ 
chants  at  Glasgow,  for  the  purpose  of  being  trained  for  the  mercan¬ 
tile  profession.  He  remained  in  this  employment  for  two  years, 
when,  his  father's  affairs  having  become  involved,  in  consequence 
of  the  American  war,  it  was  found  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
establish  Thomas  Munro  in  business,  and  an  appointment  was 
accordingly  procured  for  him  in  the  maritime  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  exchanged  for  a 
cadetship  of  infantry  at  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  Munro  sailed 
for  India  in  the  same  ship  (the  Walpole )  to  which  he  had  been 
posted  as  a  midshipman  previous  to  his  nomination  to  a  military 
cadetship,  and  arrived  at  Madras  on  the  loth  of  January,  1780. 

The  period  at  which  Munro  reached  India,  was  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  in  the  history  of  British  rule  in  that  country.  On' 
the  western  side  of  the  peninsula  the  English  had  been  engaged  for 
five  years  in  a  war  with  the  Mahratta  chiefs  of  Poona,  Gwalior,  and 
Indore.  Towards  the  close  of  the  previous  year  a  confederacy  had 
been  formed  between  the  chiefs  in  question,  the  Riija  of  Berth’,  the 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  and  Hyder  Ali  Khan,  the  ruler  of  Mysore, 
the  avowed  object  of  which  was  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from 
India.  The  aspect  of  affairs  at  Madras  was  most  critical.  The 
especial  danger  to  that  Presidency  lay  in  the  direction  of  Mysore, 
whose  able  and  warlike  chief  was  already  engaged  in  preparations 
for  a  second  invasion  of  the  Carnatic.  Hyder  Ali’s  first  inroad 
into  that  country,  just  eleven  years  before,  when  he  had  carried 
fire  and  sword  through  the  districts  immediately  adjoining  Madras, 
and  had  dictated  a  treaty  under  the  walls  of  Port  St.  George,  was 
still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  the  English  residents.  Nor  was 
the  condition  of  the  British  administration  in  any  part  of  India 
such  as  to  justify  confidence  in  its  power  to  overcome  the  dangers 
which  threatened  it.  At  Calcutta  the  Supreme  Government,  was 
convulsed  by  divisions  among  its  members,  which  for  a  time 
paralyzed  the  efforts  of  the  able  statesman  who  presided  over 
it.  At  Madras,  where,  only  a  few  years  before,  the  Governor* 
had  been  violently  deposed  from  his  office  and  placed  in  con¬ 
finement  by  a  majority  of  his  Council,  the  local  Government  was 
incapable  of  adequately  realizing  or  effectively  dealing  with 
the  crisis  in  which  it  was  placed.  The  Madras  authorities 
had  received  ample  warning  of  Hyder  Ali’s  hostile  intentions, 
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The  British  possessions  in  India,  except  in  Bengal,  were  at  that 
time  extremely  limited.  In  the  south,  the  East  India  Company 
owned  the  fort  aud  town  of  Madras,  the  adjoining  district  (known 
in  those  days  as  the  Jagir,  and  now  styled  the  district  of  Chingle- 
put),  the  town  and  fort  of  Cuddalore  and  some  of  the  adjoining 
territory,  the  port  of  Devikota  and  certain  villages  iu  Tanjore,  and 
four  out  of  the  fire  sirkars  on  the  eastern  coast,  now  known  as 
tlxe  Horthern  Sirkars,  for  which,  however,  they  were  bound  to 
pay  au  annual  tribute  of  five  lakhs  of  rupees  (£50,000)  to  the 
Nizam.  The  rest  of  the  Carnatic,  including  the  districts  of  Nellore, 
North  Avcot,  the  greater  part  of  South  Arcot,  aud  Trichinopoly, 
still  belonged  to  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic.  Of  the  remainder  of 
what  now  constitutes  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  greater  part  of 
Tanjore  was  still  held  by  its  Mahratta  chief ;  Cuddapab,  Salem, 
Coimbatore,  Madura,  Tiunevelly,  Malabar  and  Canara,  Karnul,  aud 
a  portion  of  Ballari  had  been  brought  under  t-lie  rule  of  Hyder, 
while  the  remainder  of  Ballari  aud  Guntur  belonged  to  the  Nizam. 
In  Bengal,  though  the  youngest  of  the  British  settlements,  the 
Company,  owing  to  the  genius  and  vigour  of  Clive,  had  become 
possessed  of  a  far  more  extensive,  aud  at  the  same  time  extremely 
compact,  territory,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  fertile  districts  of 
Bengal  proper,  south  of  the  Brahmaputra,  Behar,  aud  a  part  of 
Orissa.  Bombay  was  still  little  more  thau  a  commercial  factory, 
holding  no  territorial  possessions,  except  the  island  of  Bombay,  the 
adjoining  port  of  Basseiu,  and  the  island  of  Salsette. 

In  addition  to  the  formidable  confederacy  of  native  chiefs,  which 
at  the  time  of  which  we  write  actually  threatened  the  British 
power  in  India,  there  was  every  prospect  of  that  confederacy  being 
speedily  strengthened  by  aid  from  Prance,  which  had  declared  war 
against  England  in  1778,  aud  which  subsequently  afforded  material 
assistance,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  to  Hyder  Ali  aud  to  his  son  and 
successor  Tippoo  Sultan. 

Nor  were  the  difficulties  and  weaknesses  of  the  position  in  India 
counterbalanced  by  the  strength  of  the  Home  Administration. 
Lord  North’s  weak  and  unfortunate  Government  was  sull  m  clime, 
tottering  towards  its  fall.  A  strong  party  in  the  Crum  oi  .Directors 


vp.'i.o  opposed  to  the  (aovornor-OonoraJ,  and  supported  the.  faciiontf 
antagonism  arrayed  against  him  in  bis  Council ;  and  there  can  be- 
little  doubt  that  had  the  confederacy  of  native  chiefs  been  more 
united  in  their  operations  and  in  their  aims,  or  had  a.  weaker  man 
than  Warren  Hastings  filled  at  this  timo  the  position  of  Gover¬ 
nor-General,  the  extension  anti  consolidation  of  British,  rule  -in 
India,  which  only  a  few  years  later  had  become  an  established  fact-,' 
would  have  been  one  of  the  many  ‘might  have  •boons,’  which 
abound  in  the  history  of  nations,  as  well  as  in  the  lives  of  iudt- 

Such  was  the  state  of  public  affairs  when  Thomas  Si'r.mn.  then  a 
lad  of.  nearly  nineteen,  landed  at  Madras.  .Ho  remained  for  six 
mouths  at  the  Presidency  town,  where  he  did  duty  with  the  cadet 
company,  learnt  his  drill,  and  studied  Use  native  languages;  Im- 
mediately  on  his  arrival  he  was  robbed  by  a  native  servant  of  some  of 
his  money  and  the  greater  part  of  his  wardrobe,  which  bo  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  replace;  for  in  those  days  the  pay  of  a  cadet  of 
infantry  was  only  eight  pagodas,  or  about  £3  a  month.  Among 
the  residents  of  Madras  to  whom  he  was  -introduced,  his  chief 
friends  appear  to  have  been  Mr.  David  Haliburfon,  a  civil  servant, 
who  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  and  Persian 
translator  to  Government,  and  an  eccentric  merchant  of  the  name 
of  Ross,  at  whose  house  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  still  more 
eccentric  man  of  science,  of  the  name  of  Kcenig.  a  native  of  Livonia, 
whose  English  Munro  describes  in  his  letters  as  a  mixture  of  Latin, 
Portuguese,  and  French,  but  who  seems  to  have  been  much. attract¬ 
ed  by  the  young  cadet’s  proficiency  in  chemistry.  After  having 
had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  appointed,  at  his  own  request,  to  the 
unfortunate  detachment  under  Colonel  Baillie,  which  on  the  10th 
of  September  was  beaten  by  and  surrendered  to  Hyder,  Munro  was 
sent  in  July  with  the  regiment  to  which  ho  was  attached,  first  to 
Poonamallee  and  afterwards  to  St.  Thomas’  Mount,  whence,  on 
the  20th  of  August,  he  marched  with  the  army  under  the  command 
of  his  namesake,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Hector  Munro,*- to  meet- 
the  invading  army  of  Mysore.  Munro  appears  to  have  been 
present  at  all  the  operations  under  Sir  Hector  Munro  and  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  in  1780,  1781,  1782,  and  1783,  when,  peace  having  been 
made  with  France,  and  Tippoo — who,  on  the. death  of  Hyder  AH 
in  1782,  had  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Mysore— having 


moved  the  Mysorean  army  to  the  ■western  coast,  hostilities  ceased 
in  the  Carnatic.  These  operations  included  the  retreat  of  Sir 
Hector  Munro  from  Conjeveram  to  Madras  after  the  defeat  of 
Colonel  Baillie’s  force,  the  relief  of  Wandiwash,  the  battle  of 
Porto  Novo,  the  battle  of  Sholinghar,  the  taking  of  Ckittoor,  the 
battle  and  siege  of  Cuddalore,  and  several  other  engagements.  In 
November,  1781,  when  still  an  ensign  of  less  than  two  years’ 
service,  Mnnro  was  appointed  quartermaster  of  a  brigade,  and  at 
the  attack  on  the  French  lines  and  battle  of  Cuddalore  on  the  13th 
of  June,  1783,  he  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  officer  who  com¬ 
manded  the  centre  attack.  From  1783  to  1788  Munro  was 
employed  on  garrison  duty  at  various  stations.  During  this  period 
he  served  with  no  less  than  five  regiments,  viz.  the  1st,  lGth,  21st, 
and  30th  Native  Infantry  and  a  regiment  of  European  Infantry, 
the  number  of  which  is  not  given,  but  to  which  he  appears  to  have 
.  been  posted  on  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  1786. 
In  August,  17S8,  he  was  appointed  an  assistant  in  the  Intelligence 
Department  under  Captain  Read,  and  was  attached  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  a  force  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  district  of  Guntur, 
which  in  that  year  was  ceded  by  the  Nizam  to  the  Company.  He 
continued  to  be  employed  in  the  Intelligence  Department  until 
October,  1790,  when,  war  having  broken  out  afresh  with  Tippoo, 
he  rejoined  his  regiment,  the  21st  Native  Infantry,  and  served  with 
the  army  under  Colonel  Maxwell,  which  invaded  the  Baramahal. 
He  subsequently  shared  in  the  pursuit  of  Tippoo  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Meadows  through  the  Tapur  pass  on  the  18th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1790,  and  afterwards,  in  1791  and  1792,  in  most  of  the 
operations  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  including  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Bangalore.  In  March,  1792,  he  accompanied  the  detachment 
in  charge  of  the  two  sons  of  Tippoo,  who  were  sent  as  hostages 
to  Madras,  and  in  the  following  month  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
three  military  assistants,  deputed  to  conduct  the  civil  administration 
of  the  Baramahai  under  Captain  (afterwards  Lieutenant-Colonel) 
Alexander  Read. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period,  as  indeed  throughout  his  life, 
Munro  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence,  principally  with  the 
members  of  his  own  family.  His  letters,  even  iu  the  earliest  years 
of  his  Indian  service,  especially,  those  addressed  to  bis  father,  to 
whom  lie  usually  wrote  on  the  military  operations,  if  they  do  not 
manifest  brilliant  literary  ability,  arc  remarkable  productions  to 
have  come  from  the  pen  of  so  youthful  a  writer.  Clear  in  expres¬ 
sion,  copious  in  their  details,  and  free  from  all  affectation  of  stylo, 


be  established  $  that  tho  battles  of  the  Kilo  and  Trafalgar  had  still 
to  bo  fought;  and  that  the  future  victor  at  Assye  and  at  Waterloo, 
whom  Monro  was  destined  to  moot  nine  years  later  nndor  Urn  walls 
of  Seringapatam,  was  still  a  young  regimental  officer,  unknown  to 
the  world  at  large.  Nor  was  Mnnro  singular  at  that  time  hi  his 
dread  of  the  power  of  Franco.  Tho  previous  struggle  between  tho 
English  and  tho  French  in  India,  had  boon  long  and  severe,  find 
there  was  nothing  that  Warren  Hastings  had  regarded  with  greater 
apprehension  than  a  renewal  of  that  struggle. 

Munro’s  mode  of  life  at  this  time  is  thus  described  by  him  in  a 
letter  to  his  sister  : 

Seven  was  our  breakfast  boar,  immediately  after  which  1  walked  out, 
generally  alone;  and  though  ten  was  my  usual  hour  for  returning,  I  often 
wandered  about  the  fields  till  one ;  hut  when  I  adhered  to  the  rules  laid  down 
for  myself,  I  came  home  at  ten  and  read  Persian  till  one,  when  I  dressed  and 
went  to  dinner — came  back  before  three  and  sometimes  slept  halt  an  hour, 
sometimes  not,  and  then  wrote  and  talked  Persian  and  Moors*  till  'sunset, 
when  I  went  to  the  parade,  from  whence  I  set  out,  with  a  party  to  visit,  tho 
ladies  or  to  play  cards  at  the  commanding  officer's.  This  engaged  me  till  nino, 
when  I  went  to  supper,  or  more  frequently  returned  home  without  it,  and  read 

whioh  I  met  with,  happened  some  time  between  eleven  and  two.  I  should  have 
mentioned  fives  as  an  amusement  that  occupied  a  great  deal  of  my  time.  I 
seldom  missed  above  two  days  in  a  week  at  this  game,  and  always  played  two 
or  three  hours  at  a  time,  which  were  taken  from  my  walks  and  Persian  studies. 
Men  are  much  more  boyish  in  this  country  than  in  Europe,  and  in  spice  at  the  sun 
tako,  I  believe,  more  exercise,  and  are,  however  strange  it  may  appear,  better 
able  to  undergo  fatigue,  unless  on  some  remarkably  bot  days.  I  never  could 

in  Scotland.  You  see  children  of  five  or  six  years  of  ago  following  the  camp, 
and  inarchiug  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  a  day  with  the  same  ease  as  their 
fathers.f 

The  life  of  a  subaltern  in  India  is  not  a  very  luxurious  one,  even 
at  the  present  time ;  but  in  those  days,  when  the  pay  was  very 
much  smaller  than  it  is  now,  it  was  a  life  of  poverty  and  of 
hardship.  Munro  says  in  one  of  his  letters,!  written  after  he  had 
been  nine  years  in  the  country, .  that  he  '  never  experienced  hunger 


name  commonly  applied  to  tho  Hindu- 
Et&ni  langnage,  or  the  language  of  the 
Mohamedans  or  Moormen,  as  the  Mo- 
hainsdans  in  Southern  India  arc  often 


colled.  In  Madras  Hindustani  is 
seldom  spoken  bv  the  Hindus. 

+  Gileig’s  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 
t  Ibid,,  pp,  S8,  89. 


hen  he  had  frequently  met  with  the  fu-st  tli 
ien  his  constant  companion.  He  was  tlirf 
he  was  1  master  of  any  other  pillow  th 
dge-pouch his  bed  was  a  ‘  piece  of  canv 
sticks,’  and  the  greater  part  of  his  journej 
, ;  the  only  horse  he  possessed  being  so  old  tl 
l  to  walk  two-thirds  of  the  way.  In  such  c> 
inch  to  his  credit  that  he  practised  suffici 
him  to  send  material  help  to  his  father  i 


ro’s  letters  during  the  third  war  with  Mys< 
mediate  direction  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  then  l 
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This  peace  concluded  with  Tippoo  in  1792  brought  Munro’s 
military  employment  to  a  close  for  some  years,  and  indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  two  brief  periods — the  first  during  the  war  which, 
seven  years  later,  terminated  with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Tippoo 
and  the  extinction  of  hia  dynasty,  and  the  second  during  the 
Pindari  war  of  1817  and  ISIS,  when  Munro,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  proved,  during  a  short  but  brilliant  campaign 
in  the  Deccan  and  Southern  Mahratta  country,  his  high  qualifi¬ 
cations  as  a  military  commander — the  remainder  of  his  life  wag 
destined  to  be  spent  in  the  discharge  of  duties  of  a  civil  character. 
Under  the  treaty  of  Scringapatam  Tippoo  ceded  to  the  East  India 
Company  and  their  allies,  tho  Mahratta  chiefs  and  the  Nizam,  n 
moiety  of  his  dominions.  Tho  share  of  the  Company  consisted  of 
the  district  of  Malabar  on  the  western  coast,  which  at  first  was 
placed  under  the  Government  of  Bombay;  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  district  of  Salem,  then  designated  the  Barnmahal  ;  and  the 
province  of  Dindiga],  which  forms  a  portion  of  tho  presold  district, 
of  Madura.  The  Baramahal  a. id  Dindigal  were  placed  under  the 


the  revenue  administration  of  the  older  possessions  of  the  Company 
under  the  Madras  Presidency  had  been  conducted,  Lord  Cornwallis 
resolved  to  employ  military  officers  for  a  time  in  tho  .manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Baramahal.  The  chief  place,  with  the  designation,  of 
Superintendent  of  Revenue  in  the  Baramahal,  was  given  to  Captain 
Alexander  Read,  under  whom  Munro  had  recently  served  -in  the 
Intelligence  Department;  Munro  and  two  other  young  officers  of 
the  Madras  army,  Lieutenants  McLeod  and  Graham,  being  appoint¬ 
ed  his  assistants.  These  appointments  were  made  direct  by  the 
Governor-General,  and  were  at  first  intended  to  last  only  for  a  year, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  Collectors  were  to  be  '  appointed  by 
'  Government  for  the  said  concerns  from  the  list  of  civil  servants. ’ 
The  arrangement,  however,  continued  in  force  until  the  renewal  of 
military  operations  in  1799,  when  Read  and  Munro  both  left  the 
Baramahal.  It  seems  that,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  Read,  caused  by  Munro  having  declined  in  the  previous  year 
to  leave  his  regiment  while  the  war  was  going  on,  for  the  purpose  of 
rejoining  the  Intelligence  Department,  Munro’s  appointment  to  the 
Baramahal  Commission  was  very  near  not  being  made.  Road, 
indeed,  had  applied  for  the  appointment  of  another  officer,'  but  his 
application  was  not  complied,  with  by  the  Governor-General,  and  on 
Munro  intimating  to  Read  that  he  was  willing  to  serve  in  the 
revenue  line,  he  was  at  once  appointed.  The  temporary  misunder¬ 
standing  did  not  in  any  way  afiect  the  subsequent  relations  of  tho 
two  men,  which  wore  invariably  most  cordial.  Munro’s  letters 
show  that  lie  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  Read,  whom  he 
described  as  ‘a  man  whoso  conduct  is  invariably  regulated  by 
‘  private  honour  and  public  interest,  and  in  whom  the  enthusiasm 
‘  in  the  pursuit  of  national  objects  which  seizes  other  men  by  fits 
‘  and  starts,  is  constant  and  uniform,’  ‘Those  qualities,  joined  to 
1  an  intimate  knowledge  of  tho  language  and  manners  of  tho  people,’ 
eminently  qualified  Read  for  the  station  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  assistant,  ‘  he  filled  with  so  much  credit  to  himself  and  benefit 
‘  to  the  public.’  Of  the  estimation  in  winch  Bead  held  Munro,  tho 
best,  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  after  they  had  been  seven 
years  together  in  the  Baramahal,  Read,  on  being  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  body  of  troops  detached  to  collect  supplies  for 
General  Harris’s  army,  took  Munro  with  him  as  his  secretary. 

The  duties  entrusted  to  Read  and  his  assistants  were  very  com¬ 
prehensive,  involving  no  less  than  the  whole  administration,  revenue. 


subject  to  have  tlieir  illicit  gains,  or  a  great  part  of  them,  extorted 
from  them  by  the  Sultan,  and  were  thus  driven  to  recoup  them¬ 
selves  by  further  exactions.  This  oppressive  system  had  reduced 
the  country,  when  delivered  over  to  the  Company,  to  such  a  state 
that  ‘  a  rich  farmer  was  nowhere  to  be.  fonnd.’  ‘  Not  one  among 
‘  them,  perhaps,  was  worth  one  huudred  pagodas,  exclusive  of  his 
‘  farming  stock.’  Scarcely  one  of  them  rented  lands  to  the  amount 
of  fifty  pagodas  a  year.  One-half  of  all  the  farms  were  not  above 
ten  pagodas  each,  and  if  there  anywhere  appeared  a  farm  of  eighty 
or  one  hundred  pagodas,  though  ‘  nominally  held  by  one  person,  it 
!  was  in  fact  occupied  by  three  or  four  families  of  brothers  or  rela¬ 
tives.’  Many  of  the  ryots  had  ‘not  even  a  single  bullock,’  but 
borrowed  or  hired  ‘  a  pair  for  a  short  time  during  the  ploughing 

The  first  thing  that  Read  did  was  to  divide  the  province  into 
three  divisions,  and  to  assign  a  division  to  each  of  his  assistants, 
confining  himself  to  the  superintendence  of  their  wor-k,  and  to  con¬ 
sidering  the  measures  best  adapted  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the 
people  and  a  sufficient  revenue  to  the  State.  .For  the  first  year 
temporary  arrangements  were  made  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
with  the  aid  of  such  village  accounts  as  were  forthcoming,  and  then 
a  survey  and  assessment  of  each  division  was  set  on  foot. 

At  first  the  intention  was  that  the  land  should  be  let  on  lease 
for  five  years,  and  orders  to  this  effect  were  sent  from  Madras. 


!  farmers  have  ' 


s1  Munro  was  at  first  in  favour  of  a  system  of  leases,  on  the  ground 
£hat  the  liberty  of  giving  up  or  varying  their  holdings  from  year  to 
year’  might  tempt  the  ryots  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  land 
■which  had  been  rendered  to  a  certain  extent  productive,  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  waste  land,  of  which  there  was  an  abundance,  on 
favourable  terms,  and  that,  as  the  cultivation  of  waste  laud  required 
more  labour  than  that  of  land  already  brought  under  the  plough, 
the  produce  of  the  country,  and  with  it  the  public  revenue,  would 
be  diminished;  but  he  does  not  appear  at  any  time  to  have  attached 

*  Minutes,  p.  10.  t  Ibid.,  P.  27. 


‘demands  of  Government,  or  even  to  increase  this  rent  on  particu¬ 
lar  emergencies,’  it  could  ‘not  be  regarded  as  mox’e  unjust  to 
‘  collect  the  deficiencies  of  tlie  fixed  revenue  by  a  second  assessment.’ 
‘  The  increase  of  revenue  and  the  levy  of  the  deficiency  are  both 
‘  taxes  of  the  same  nature  to  the  inhabitants.  They  are  somewhat 
1  more  than  they  had  expected  to  have  been  called  upon  for ;  but 
‘  as  they  are  raised  by  a  measure  which  has  no  partiality  in  its 
‘  operation,  but  is  the  same  to  all  men,  they  may  be  disagreeable, 
‘  they  may  be  even  oppressive,  but  they  cannot  be  deemed  unjust.’*5 
I  have  said  that  Munro  was  a  staunch  advocate  of  moderate 
assessments.  He  was  equally  in  favour  of  fixity  in  the  rate  of 
assessment,  so  far  as  this  could  be  conceded  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  necessities  of  the  State.  Indeed,  he  has  sometimes  been  cited 
as  a  supporter  of  permanent  assessments,  but  there  is  more  than, 
one  passagef  in  his  Minutes  which  shows  that  when  referring  to 
assessments  of  the  land  revenue,  he  used  the  term  ‘fixed’  in  a 
qualified  sense,  and  that  he  was  not  in  favour  of  such  a  permanent 
settlement  as  would  preclude  the  Government  from  raising  the 
assessment  in  money  under  any  circumstances  whatever;  such,  for 
instance,  as  precludes  an  enhancement  of  the  money  assessment  in 
the  zemindavi  districts  of  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal.  The 
rise  which  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  India  in  the  value  of 
produce,  as  estimated  in  silver,  was  not  one  of  the  contingencies 


nil  the  V))- cccding  part  of  the  century  ?  A  tut  J  therefore,  for  my  c-wii  jralcc, 
thank  Providence  fcjiat  rucJi  n  visitation  happened  in  my  life.  It  is  in  vain  to'" 
look  fen:  tho  termination  of  war  from  the  diffusion  of  light,  a«  it  is-"  called;1 
Tho  Grocku  ana  IlnmunH  in  ancient,  times  wore,  amVthc  Gormans,  French, .ami 
J3ngljEh  m  modern  times  are,  tho  most  enlightened  and  warlike  of  nations  ; 
and  tho  cusp  will  ho  tho  flame  till  the  cud  of  the  world,  or  till  human  nature  : 
ceases  to  ho  rvhafc  it  is.  As  long  ns  nations  have  different  gpi'emrnoiits  aud 
manners  nnd  nmiruiigoa,  there  will  be  >var ;  and  if  commerce  ahonid  ever  fto 
far  extend  its  influence  as  that  trading  nations  shall  no  longer  fight -for  torn-, 
tory,  they  will  never  refuse  to  take  up  arms  for  cloth,  and  then  the  age  of 
chivalry  will  have  given  place  to  that  of  economists  :  prisoners  will  no  more 
be  released  on  parole:  the  privates  and  subs,  will  bo  employed  in  coahheaving 
and  other  works  serviceable  to  the  State,  and  those  of  superior  rank  ransomed  j 
and  if  fclioy  are  dilatory  in  settling  accounts,  they  will,  perhaps,  be  tossed  in 
blankets  of  a  particular  manufacture  to  promote  the  circulation  of  cash. 
Those  who  rail  against  war  have  not  taken  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  nor  cousidcred  that  it  mingles,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  with  the 
most  refined  of  our  pleasures.  How  insipid  would  pootry  be  without  romanced 
and  heroic  poems,  and  history  without  convulsions  and  revolutions  ?  What; 
would  a  library  bo  with  nothing  but  Sheustonc  and  a  few  volumes  of  sermons  ? 
What  would  bocorae  of  all  those  patriotic  citizens  who  spend  half  their  lives 
in  coffee-houses  talkiug  of  the  British  Lion,  if  ho  were  to  be  laid  to  sleep  by  an 
unfortunate  millennium  ?• 


Mam-o  remained  at  his  post  in  the  Baramalial  until  February, 
1799,  when  am-  with  Tippoo  having  again  broken  out,  and  Bead,, 
who  had  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  having  been 
appointed  to  command  a  force  which  was  formed  to  reduce  tho 
adjoining  district  of  Mysore,  and  to  collect  supplies  for  the  .army-' 
rnoving  under  General  Harris  against  Soringapatam,  Munro  accom¬ 
panied  him  as  his  secretary. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Renewal  of  war  with  Tippoo— Eis  intrigues— Appointment  of  the 
Earl  of  Mornington  as  Governor- General — Munro's  views  on 
policy  towards  native  states— Similarity  of  Lord  Mornington’ s 
views— Mauritius  proclamation— Preparations  for  war— March 
of  army  against  Seringapatam— Capture  of  fortress  and  death 
of  Tippoo — Commission  for  settlement  of  Mysore — Mnnro  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary — Commencement  of  intimacy  with  Colonel  Wel¬ 
lesley — Their  respective  views  on  extension  of  British  rule  in 
India— Munro's  appointment  to  Canara— Condition  of  Canara— 
Munro’s  investigation  into  land  tenures— Oppression  under  Eyder 
and  Tippoo — Private  property  in  land— Saleable  value— Exces¬ 
sive  litigation  about  land— Munro's  other  duties — Correspondence 
with  military  commandants — With  Colonel  Wellesley — Paper 
on  defences  of  Malabar  coast — Munro’s  dislike  of  Canara,  especi¬ 
ally  of  climate — Eigh  opinion  entertained  of  his  services — Trans¬ 
fer  to  the  Ceded  Districts. 

The  war  with  Tippoo,  which  took  Read  and  Munro  from  the  Bara- 
mahal,  had  for  some  time  been  inevitable,  Tippoo  had  always 
regarded  the  English  with  mixed  feelings  of  hatred  and  dread,  and 
since  the  Treaty  of  Seringapatam,  when  he  was  compelled  to  sign 
away  a  considerable  portion  of  his  territory,  his  hatred  of  the  detest¬ 

ed  nation  which  had  brought  this  humiliation  upon  him  had  become 
intensified  from  year  to  year.  To  the  Mahomedans  in  the  East  he 
had  given  himself  out  as  the  champion  of  the  Mahomedan  faith, 
who  was  to  expel  the  English  Kafirs  from  India.  He  had  sent  a 
mission  to  Constantinople,  and  had  opened  communications  with 
Zeman  Shah,  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  whom  he  invited  to  invade 
India,  offering  to  co-operate  with  him  in  a  grand  effort  for  tiie 
establishment  of  Mahomedan  supremacy  throughout  the  country.*' 
At  the  same  time  he  was  engaged  iu  intrigues  witli  the  Mahrattas, 
and  was  in  active  communication  with  the  French,  on  whose  help 
he  mainly  relied  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs  against  the 

rt  His  letter  to  Zemun  Shall  styled  ho  wrote,  '  the  English  shall  become 
the  war  which  lie  proposed  to  wage  as  ‘  food  for  the  unrelenting  swords  el 
’  a  holy  war  against  the  infidels,  poly-  1  the  pious  warriors.’ 

<  tlicists,  and  heretics.’  ‘  Please  Cod,’ 


v.ati  uni.rnsU'd  to  General  i  1:- rn.-v  the  flotnma.tnlrii'-lrj-clijef  nt 
Mndiaa.  On  the  4l.li  of  May  I  nn  vw  was  practically  broncht  In  an 
am!  by  tlio  capture  of  Karinf'apn-tam  mid  the  death  of  Tsppoo.  who 
was  lulled  in  tins  aaRauIt.’  Ilnnn'n  force  was  not.  present  -at ■  (ho 
taking  of  the  fortrens,  having  been  left  behind  the  main  body  oi  the 
anny  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  various  small  forts -in  their  rear 
end  collecting  supplies.  It  was  Knbecqiicntly  employed  in  -taking- 
possession  ot  Bangalore  and  other  forts;  but  early  in  .fruit-  rfunro 
left  it  and  returned  to  Serintrapato'n.  having  been  non-,  ranted  one 
of  the  secretaries  to  tho  Commission  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General  to  consider  and  arrange  measures  for  the  fntm-y  disposal  of 
the  Mysore  territory,  ami  to  settle  other-  questions  arising  out  of 
the  recent  conquest.  The  Commission  consisted  ot  General  Harris, 
Colonel  Barry  Close,  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley,  fir,  Henry  Wel¬ 
lesley,  and  Colonol  Kirkpatrick — Captain  (afterwards  Sir)  John 
Malcolm  was  Mutiro’s  colleague  as  secretary.  The  labours  of  the 
Commission,  conducted  in  close  correspondence  with  the  Governor- 
General,  who  had  remained  at  Madras  for  the  purpose  of  superin¬ 
tending  their  work,  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  partition  which 
divided  the  Mysore  territory  between  tho  East  India  Company 
and  the  Nizam,  and  the  subsidiary  treaty  which  made  over  u  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  Company's  shave  to  a  member  of  the  old 
Hindu  dynasty  subverted  by  Hyrler  Ali,  but  now'  revived  in  the 
person  of  the  late  Maharaja  of  Mysore. 

It  was  whilo  employed  on  this  Commission  that  Mmiro  was  first, 
brought  into  close  intercourse  with  the  future  Duke  of  Wellington, 
then  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley,  with  whom  he  contracted  a- lasting 
friendship.  There  wore  many  points  of  resemblance  in  the  char¬ 
acters  of  tho  two  men.  Simple  in  their  habits,  practical  and  clear¬ 
sighted  in  their  views,  earnest  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  cordially 
detesting  everything  that  savoured  of  sham  or  pretension  of  what¬ 
ever  description,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  they  should  be  brought 
much  together  without  being  speedily  inspired  by  sentiments  of 


a  'J-j.o  invasion  of  Mysore  liad  been 
■preceded  by  several  communications 
bofcwecn  the  Governor-General  and 
Tippoo,  whoso  answers  wero  through¬ 
out  evasive,  and  who,  while  disavow- 
ing  ali  hostile  intentions,  was  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  nt  Paris,  with  tho  Mahrafctoa, 
and  with  tho  Afghan  rnler,  Zomim 
Shah.  Tippoo’s  reply  to  tho  last 
letter  written  liy  the  Governor-Gener¬ 
al  before  ordering  the  army  to  march, 


stating  in  detail  the  evidence  lie  pos¬ 
sessed  of  Tippoo’s  hostile  intentions, 
and  admonishing  him  to  receive  on 
officer  (Major  Doveton)  whom  Lord 
Morning  ton  proposed  to  send  to  con- 

efteefc  Being  frequently,  disposed 

<  accordingly,  jjrocoeriing  on  a  hnnt- 
1  iug  excursion.  Yon  will  be  pleased 
*  to 'despatch  Major  Dovetail  slightly 
‘  attended/ 
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mutual  regal’d  and  esteem.  And  similar  as  they  -were  in  character, 
there  was  enough  difference  in  the  views  which  they  held  on  some 
subjects,  to  give  zest  to  their  intercourse,  Munro,  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  policy  of  extending 
British  rule  in  India.  His  observation  of  the  effects  of  native  mis- 
government  iu  the  Baramahal,  his  patriotic  desire  for  the  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  his  country,  and  the  poor  opinion  which  he  entertained 
of  the  power  of  most  of  the  native  states — all  impelled  him  to 
advocate  the  extension  ol  British  rule  whenever  and  wherever 
opportunity  offered.  The  resolution  of  the  Governor-General  to 
set  np  another  native  dynasty  in  Mysore,  notwithstanding  the  con¬ 
ditions  annexed  to  the  measure,  whereby,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Mornington,  ‘  the  most  unqualified  community  of  interests  was 
‘  established  between  the  Government  of  Mysore  and  the  Company,’ 
and  the  Baja  was  placed  in  a  position  of  strict  dependence  upon  the 
Government  of  British  India,  was  viewed  by  Munro  with  but 
little  satisfaction.  If  he  had  had  any  voice  iu  the  decision  of  the 
question,  he  ‘  certainly  would  have  had  no  Raja  of  Mysore,  in  th6 
‘  person  of  a  child  dragged  forth  from  oblivion,  to  be  placed  on  a 
‘  throne  on  which  his  ancestors,  for  three  generations,  had  not  sat 
*  during  more  than  half  a  century.’*  Colonel  Wellesley,  on  the 
other  hand,  appears  to  have  been  favourable  to  the  arrangement, 
and  though  by  no  means  opposed  to  the  general  policy  of  his 
brother,  which  was  essentially  the  reverse  of  a  policy  of  inactivity, 
he  regarded,  perhaps,  with  greater  apprehension  than  Munro  the 
consequences  of  moving  too  rapidly. 

In  one  of  his  letters  addressed  to  Munro  in  the  following  year, 
he  writes  :  ‘I  fancy  yon  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  of 
1  your  grand  plans  carried  into  execution.’  In  another  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence  occurs :  ‘  This  is  expensive,  but  if  you  are  determined 
‘  to  conquer  all  India  at  the  same  moment,  yon  must  pay  for  it.'f 
We  may  be  certain  that  in  those  few  weeks  in  the  summer  of  1799 
which  Munro  spent  at  Seringapatam,  there  was  many  an  argument 
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Malirnttas  at  Assye.  It  may  be  a  questiou  whether,  if  Munro  bad 
lived  in  tlie  days  of  Lord  Dalbousie,  be  would  have  approved  tbe 
annexation  policy  of  that  ruler  in  all  its  details.  It  may  be  that 
be  would  bave  doubted  tbe  justice  of  suppressing  native  rule  in 
Nagpore,  and  the  policy  of  annexing  Oudh.;  but  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  the  proposal  to  restore  Mysore  to  native 
rule,  after  it  had  enjoyed  for  nearly  fifty  years  the  benefit  of  British 
administration — a  proposal  which,  having  been  repeatedly  nega¬ 
tived  by  the  highest  authorities,  was  eventually  sanctioned  in  1867 
— would  have  encountered  from  him  an  opposition  not  less  strenuous 
than  that  which  was  offered  to  it  by  Lord  Canning  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  Governor-Generalship. 

Among  the  territories  which  under  the  partition  treaty  became 
British,  was  the  district  of  Canara,  a  tract  lying  along  the  western 
coast  between  Mysore  and  the  sea,  which,  having  been  governed  by 
successive  Hindu  dynasties  up  to  1763,  was  in  tliat  year  subjugated 
by  Hyder  and  annexed  to  Mysore.  It^vas  necessary  at  once’  to  ap¬ 
point  an  officer  of  revenue  experience  to  administer  this  district, 
ftnd  the  choice  fell  upon  Munro.  The  arrangement  was  one  wl^ich 
by  no  means  accorded  with  Monro’s  personal  wishes  ;  for  his  desire 
was  to  return  to  the  Baramahal,  where,  as  his  laCe  chief,  Bead,  was 
about  to  leave  India,  he  naturally  hoped  to  succeed  him.  Munro 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  much  attached  'to  that  country  and  to  its 
people.  He  had  laboured  hard  in  bringing  it  into  order,  and  he 
longed  to  return  and  complete  bis  work.  Moreover,  he  shrank 
from  the  separation  from  old  friends  which  his  removal  to  Canara 
would  necessarily  entail.  But  Munro’s  personal  desires  and  the 
public  interests  were  on  this  occasion  deemed  by  the  authorities  to 
be  incompatible.  Malabar,  the  district  adjoining  Canara  on  the 
south,  which  had  been  brought  under  British  rule  in  1792  by  the 
Treaty  of  Seringapatam,  partly  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
arrangements  made  for  its  management  by  the  Government  of 
Bombay,  and  partly  owing  to  the  refractory  and  turbulent  character 
of  the  petty  chiefs,  who  were  numerous  in  the  district,  had  given, 
and  still  was  giving,  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  It  was  feared  that 
the  example  of  the  unruly  chiefs  of  Malabar  would  not  be  without 
its  influence  upon  the  petty  chiefs  and  ryots  of  Canara,  and  it  was 
felt  that  if  order  was  to  ho  introduced  into  the  latter  province,  its 
management  must  be  entrusted  to  an  oflicer  of  proved  firm  ness  and 
capacity.  Munro  was  not  the  man  to  decline  a  disagreeable  duty 


when  be  wnq  fold  ill  if,  file  pul  lie  intoi’r'ite  xcquiml  ban  fo  1  rub  1 
fake  it,  and  as  aoon  as  liis  business  f  fc  Sciingnpatatu  wa,  dean,  ho 
til  mind  for  Cauara. 

The.,  gloomy  anticipations  with  wliicli  Mmiro  entered  npon  Ms  . 
now  charge.  wore  not  destined  to  be-  agreeably  disappointed. 
Caiiara  bad  been  at  one  time  a  very  thriving  country,  filled  with, 
industrious  inhabitants,  more  lightly  taxed  than -those  of  any  other 
Indian  province  ;  but  it  bad  been  grievously  oppressed  by  the  ex¬ 
actions  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo.  It  had.  been  the  scone  of  four  wars, 
and  during  the  latter  years  of  Tippoo’s  reign- misgovernment  bad 
produced  insurrections,  and  with  them  a  spirit  of  anarchy  which 
indisposed  the  people  to  submit  to  settled  rule.  Just  before  Monro 
entered  the  district,  one  portion  of  it  had  been  ravaged  by  the 
Coorgs,  and  another  had  been  invaded  by  the  followers  of  lihnn-- 
daji — a  Mahratta  adventurer  who  bad  escaped  from  Seringapatam, 
and  had  set  the  British  authorities  in  Mysore  at  defiance.  Jama- 
iabad,  a  strong  liill-fort,  was  in  the  hands  of  rebels,  and  in  several, 
parts  of  the  district  bodies  of  marauders  of  .various  classes  were-  at 
large.  Munro’s  earlier  experiences  of  the  ryots  of  Canara.wereTyy 
no  means  favourable.  He  met  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  even 
commencing  a  settlement  of  the  revenue,  the  ryots  refusing  to 
attend  for  the  purpose,  save  under  certain  conditions,  and  sending 
him  a  paper  wherever  he  went,  ‘  a  kind  of  bill  of  rights,’*  the  terms 
of  which  they  required  to  be  conceded  before  they  would  ■discuss., 
the  subject  of  the  assessment.  He  wrote  : 

The  ryota  themselves  are  a  moat  unruly  and  turbulent  race.  This,  however, 
without  ascribing  to  them  any  naturally  bad  disposition,  may  beeasily  accounted : 
for,  when  we  know  that  they  have  twice  lost  the  advantageous  tenures  by 
which  they  held  their  lands — once  by  Hydsr’s  conquest,  and  .now.  by  that.of 
the  Company.  Before  they  fell  under  the  Mysore  Government. their  land-tax 
was  probably  as  light  as  that  of  most  countries  in  Europe.  When  Tippoo’s 
finances  became  totally  deranged  about  four -years  ago,  when  he  did  not  receive 
fifty  percent,  of  his  revenue,  they  joined  the  Sirkar  servants  in  plundering) ; 
and  recovered  in  some  measure  their  lost  rights  by  being  permitted  to withhold : 
twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  rents.  On  my  arrival  they  wanted  not  - 
only  to  keep  what  they  had  got,  but  also  to  get  more;  while  I  was  resolved, 
after  making  allowance  for  the  desolation  of  two  wars,  tobriug  the  revenue 
back  to  what  it.  had  been  in  1789,  the  last  year  of  any  regular  government  in  , 
Tippoo’s  reign,  and  then  to  leave  it  to  Government  to  relinquish  as  mnek:of  it 
as  they  might  think  fit.  As  Eoon  as  they  discovered  my  intention,  they  entered ,  , 
into  combinations  to  bring  me  to  terms.  These  sort  of  combinations  had  been 
very  general  under  the  weak  and  profligate  set  of  .  rulers  they  bad  had  .  since 
1795.  They  were  even  encouraged;,  because  men  in  office  always  contrived  to 
receive  something  for  settling  them ;  and  the  inhabitants  too  gained  thrir-ends, 


*  Minutes,  p.  5S, 


middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Canara  was  subject  to 
the  Raja,  o!  Vijaywiiigar,  and  -.vIieji  the  assessment  which  formed 
the  basis  of  llij.it  winch  he  found  in  operation,  was  introduced. 

Munro  found  still  written,  ‘  not  only  in  all  general  accounts  of 
‘  districts,  but  in  thoso  of  every  individual  landholder.’  Additions 
lind  been  made  to  it  by  the  Bednore  Government,  hut  not  such  as 
materially  to  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  .  The  amount 
even  thou  would  seem  not  to  have  exceeded  one-fourth  of  the 
gross  produce.  The  revenue  was  easily  realized  and  outstanding 
balances  were  almost  unknown.  It  was  not  until  offer  the 
conquest  of  Hydcr  that  any  serious  pressure  was  put  upon  the 
landholders.  From  that  time  ono  addition  after  another  was 
made  to  the  assessment,  and  the  country  ‘  was  regarded  as  a  fund 
!  from  which  he  (Hyder)  might  draw'  without  limit  for  the 
‘  expenses  of  his  military  operations  in  other  quarters.’  The.  whole 
course  of  the  administration  of  Hyder’s  deputies  is  ■  described  by 
Munro  as  ‘  a  series  of  .experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
‘  mining  the  extent’  to  which  the  assessment  could  be  raised,  and 
‘  how  much  it  was  possible  to  extort  from  the  fanner  without 
‘  diminishing  cultivation.’*1  *  Under  Tippoo  the  state  of  things  was 
even  worse.  Ho  destroyed  many  of  the  principal  towns  near  tlia 
coast,  and  forced  their  inhabitants  to  remove  to  JamaUhad  and 
other  unhealthy  situations  near  the  hills  :  in  one  night  lio  seized 
all  the  Christian  men,  women,  and  children,  numbering  above 
sixty  thousand,  and  sent  them  into  captivity  to  Mysore.  He  pro¬ 
hibited  all  foreign  trade,  and  permitted  a  system  of  corruption  and 
disorder  in  all  departments  of  his  administration  ;  and  when  many 
of  the  ryots  had  been  compelled  by  his  exorbitant  exactions  to 
abandon  their  holdings,  he  forced  those  who  remained  to  cultivate, 
in  addition  to  their  own  land,  the  land  of  those  who  had  gone,  for 
■which  they  did  not  possess  the  necessary  stock,  thereby  intensify¬ 
ing  their  difficulties  and  ultimately  diminishing  the  revenue.-f 
Land  in  Canara  had  always  been  regarded  ns  private  property. 
Its  transfer, 


the  estate  of  the  superior  landlord  to  the  sirkar  did  not  take  place  if  the 
inferior  could  be  found,  f 

Much  of  the  laud  in  Canara  had  a  saleable  value.  Munro  had 
met  with  some  instances  in  which  particular  fields  had  been  sold  as 
high  as  twenty-five  or  thirty  years’  purchase  of  the  Government 
assessment.  This  state  of  things  had  been  seriously  altered  for  the 
worse  by  the  misgovernment  of  the  Mysore  rulers.  In  many  cases 
the  ancient  proprietors  had  become  extinct.  In  all,  the  value  of 
the  rights  which  the  landholders  possessed  had  been  seriously 
diminished  ;  but  what  remained  was  1  still  as  much  cherished,  and 
‘  the  title  to  it  as  obstinately  contested,  as  it  ever  was  perhaps  at 
‘  any  former  period. ’J 

Munro’s  earlier  impressions  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  land¬ 
holders  were  more  unfavourable  than  those  which  he  was  led  to 
form  on  farther  acquaintance  with  the  district.  In  his  first  report, 
dated  the  3rd  of  May,  1800,  he  described  the  landlords,  who  all 
lived  chiefly  on  their  rents,  as  having  hardly  any  rent  at  all.  ‘  Tew 
‘  of  them,’  he  wrote,  ‘  have  sufficient  to  constitute  of  itself  the  fund 
‘  of  their  subsistence.^  But  shortly  after  this  paper  was  written, 
he  was  led  by  facts  which  came  under  his  notice  to  judge  more 
favourably  of  their  condition.  His  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
extraordinary  number  of  suits  about  land  ;  Canara  in  this,  as  in 
other  respects,  presenting  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  Baramahal. 
In  the  Baramahal  a  dispute  about  land  had  scarcely  come  before 


'  ensure  tbo  collection  o£  the  rent.’  He  had  regarded  himself 
merely  as  a  Collector  who  was  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
state  of  tbo  country,  but  be  bad  urged  upon  tbo  authorities  at  Madras 
a  considerable  reduction,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  Government 
as  a  temporary  arrangement.  This  recommendation  be  was  now  led 
to  modify,  partly  by  tho  conclusions  which  he  draw  from  tbo 
orient  of  litigation  about  land,  partly  by  the  facts  that  the  assess¬ 
ment  which  ho  had  imposed  was  generally  paid  with  considerable 
punctuality,  and  that  cultivation  was  increasing,  and  .partly  by 
other  evidence  which  satisfied  him  that  the  landholders  did  not, 
require  the  amount  of  relief  which  lie  had  at  first  suggested.* 

The  settlement  which  Muuro  recommended  for  Canara,  was  in 
its  leading  principles  ryotwar;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  a  settlement 
of  the  revenue  with  the  actual  landowners,  the  holders  for  the  most 
part  of  small  estates,  without  tho  intervention  of  any  middle  men 
in  the  shape  of  renters  or  zemindars.  It  differed,  however,  from 
the  ryotwar  settlement  which  had  been  made  in  the  Bararaahal,  and 
from  that  which  was  subsequently  carried  out  in  the  Ceded  Dis¬ 
tricts,  in  two  important  particulars.  In  the  first  place,  tlfe  settle¬ 
ment  was  made,  in  many  cases,  not  with  the  actual  cultivator,  but 
with  a  landholder,  who,  owing  to  the  lightness  of  the  assessment, 
was  able  to  let  a  portion  of  bis  land  to  a  tenant  or  tenants,  from 
whom  he  received  a  rent,  and  who,  as  we  have  said,  bad  rights  of 
occupancy  more  or  less  permanent.  In  the  second  place,  the  assess¬ 
ment  was  laid,  not  as  in  the  other  two  cases  referred  to,  upon  each 
field,  but  upon,  each  estate  or  warg.  In  this,  as  in  other  coses,  the 
salient  feature  of  Munro’s  revenue  policy  was  to  accept  the  exist¬ 
ing  institutions  of  the  country  as  he  found  them,  and  not  to  intro¬ 
duce  any  alterations  which  were  not  absolutely  necessary.  He 
found  in  Canara  a  very  widely  established  system  of  private  pvov 
perty  in  land,  which,  although  it  bad  suffered  damage  from  tbo 
oppression  and  exactions  of  the  late  rulers  of  the  country,;  was  still 
cherished  and  valued  by  the  people,  and  his  policy;  was,  not  to 
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supersede  it  by  any  new  system,  but  to  restore  and  strengthen  it 
by  moderate  assessments  and  by  tile  impartial  administration  of 
justice.  Bat  in  those  days  very  different  views  obtained  in  the 
highest  quarters  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  administering  the  land 
revenues  of  India.  The  zemindari  settlement  effected  by  Lord 
Cornwallis  in  Bengal,  under  which  the  Government  received  the 
revenue  from  a  limited  number  of  large  landholders,  holding  under 
a  permanent  assessment,  was  regarded  as  the  model  on  which  all 
revenue  settlements  throughout  India  should,  as  far  as  possible,  he 
based,  and  before  Munro  left  Canara  he  received  orders  to  submit 
proposals  for  dividing  the  country  into  large  estates,  to  which  the 
principles  of  the  Bengal  permanent  assessment  was  to  be  applied. 
Munro  was  much  opposed  to  the  arrangement.  He  held  that 
although  in  countries  where  private  property  in  land  was  unknown, 
and  where  the  general  poverty  of  the  cultivators  disabled  them 
from  making  any  improvement,  the  division  of  the  land  into  large 
estates,  and  giving  them  away,  or  disposing  of  them  for  a  price  to 
men  of  property,  where  such  could  be  found,  might  possibly  have 
some  advantages — in  Canara,  where  almost  all  land  was  private 
property,  derived  from  gift  or  purchase,  or  descent  from  an  antiquity 
too  remote  to  be  traced  ;  where  there  were  more  title-deeds  ;  and 
where  the  validity  of  these  deeds  had  probably  stood  more  trials 
than  all  the  estates  in  England,  great  proprietors  could  not  be 
established  withont  annihilating  all  the  rights  of  the  present 
landlords.  Nor  did  he  believe  that  by  any  arrangement  for  ‘  placing 
‘  a  number  of  small  estates  under  the  collection  of  one  landlord,’ 
any  facility  of  collection,  or  any  security  for  revenue,  would  be 
obtained,  that  might  not  be  secured  by  letting  the  estates  remain 
as  they  then  stood.  In  his  opinion,  any  advantages  that  might  be 
gained  from  introducing  a  system  of  great  estates  could  only  be 
temporary,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  exclusive  rights  of  primo¬ 
geniture  and  the  consequent  tendency  to  a  subdivision  of  property. 
He  wrote : 

The  expenses  of  Indian  must  not  bo  measured  by  those  of  European  hus¬ 
bandry.  Exclusive  of  tanks,  there  is  hardly  any  expense  which  may  not  be 
defrayed  by  the  smallest,  as  easily  as  by  the  great  proprietors;  and  ei-en 
tanks  themselves  are  unnecessary  in  Canara.  The  small  estates  are  in 
general  better  cultivated  than  the  great  ones ;  and  their  owners  arc  ns  regular 
as  the  great  owners  in  discharging  their  kists.®  Among  the  numerous 
instances  which  have  come  before  roe,  of  their  having  been  violently  dispos¬ 
sessed  of  their  lands,  or  of  their  having  fled  and  left  them  waste  on  account 
of  balances  under  the  late  Government,  there  is  not  one  in  which  these  bal- 


Munvo,  however,  invariably  obeyed  orders,  and  accordingly,  after 
slating-  bis  objections  to  the  arrangement  proposed,  he -submitted -a  ■ 
plan  for  giving  effect  to  it,  which,  however,  was  not  carried  only 
and,  owing  to  a  change  which  took  place  some  years  later,  in  tho  ■ 
views  of  tho  Madras  Government  and  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
was  eventually  abandoned. 

But  tlie  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  and  the  investigation  of- 
suits  about  land  were  not  by  any  means  the  only  matters  .which, 
engaged  Munro’s  attention  in  Canara.  The  disturbed  state  of  the 
district,  when  it  was  first  occupied,  made  it  necessary  to-  establish, 
not  less  than  fourteen  different  military  posts  in  it,  and  Monro  had 
to  correspond  with  the  commandants  of  each  one  of  these  posts. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  general  direction  of  the  military 
arrangements  was  practically  in  his  hands,  although,  his  military  - 
rank  did  not  admit  of  his  being  formally  invested  with  the-com- 
rnand,  as  Read  had  been  in  the  Bai'amaha.1.  With  Colonel  Welles¬ 
ley,  who  had  been  left  at  the  head  of  affairs,  both  military -and. 
civil,  in  Mysore,  Mvtnro  was  engaged  in  constant  correspondence, 
a  great  part  of  which  had  reference  to  the  arrangements  for  pro¬ 
visioning  the  army  employed  under  the  former  in  bis  pursuit  of  the 
rebel  Dhunda.ji.  Hb  was  also  required- -to  write  .several-  elaborate 
memoranda,  for  the  information  of  the  Govern  or- General,  •regarding' 
matters  on  which  Dol’d  Mornington  consulted  him.  One  of  these 
was  on -the  defences  of  the  Malabar  coast,  with  reference' to  .  the 
contingency  of  a  Drench  invasion,  of  which  at  that  time  there  was 
some  apprehension.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Jlunro’s 
paperf  on  the  subject : — 


No  mini  (lie  wroie)  who  lain  not  soon  Canara  ami  8  hurt  a,  nr>u  have  theiea'/t 
blea  of  [.ho  endless  vexation!!  inictrupiioisn  the  nature  of  the  climate,  of  the 
country,  and  ol  the  people  oppose  to  tJm  px’ofjveifS  of:  revenue  &elHome»t:n 
Prom  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  oi’  Uetoher,  the  proper  ueason 
for  Bi'itflcnioufcR,  there  is  no  certainty  of  a  fair  day.  No  wheel  carriage  nan 
be  used,  not  oveu  a  bullock  handy.  In  many  of  the  inland  cross-rondo 
bullocks  cannot  travel  loaded,  and  tents  most  be  carried  by  coolies.  .  My 
euteherry  tout  ntnmlH  pitched  at  Jiarkur,  whero  I  first  got  it.  I  could  only 
bring  with  mo  two  very  small  captain’s  marquees  and  three  private  touts. 
How,  you  will  ask,  does  your  army  move  ?  Ifc  usually  semis  its  tents  by 
marches  along  the  coast,  and  occupies  llie  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  if  it 

rivers,  and  probably  only  crosses  quo.  Thu  large  tents  ovo  then  carried  on. 
elephants  j  but  an  elephant  would  not  answer  my  purpose,  because  I  never 
move  without  crossing  a  river,  and  often  two  or  three.  The  business  of  load-: 
ing  and  unloading  him  would  take  up  the  whole  day.  Even  with  bullocks,  the 
business  of  swimming  them  over  takes  up  so  much  time,  that  I  am  always 
obliged  to  wait  an  hour  or  two  for  my  tent,  the  same  as  if  I  was  in  camp.  .1 1 
caunot  be  sent  on  the  night  before,  because  it  is  both  dillicult  and  dangerous  in 
small  canoes  to  pass  rivers  in  the  dark,  towing  cattle  alongside.  If  I  send  it 
on  the  day  before,  I  lose  the  use  of  it  for  my  cutchorry  poople. ,  . ,  Peons,  on 
account  of  rivera  and  also  the  numbor  of  thieves,  travel  only  in  the  day,  and 
not  more  than  twelve  or  thirteeu  mile3  on  an  average.  They  seldom  come  in 
less  than  fifteen,  days  from  Mangalore.  The  tnpp&l*  does  not  go  thirty  miles 
a  day,  and  letters  by  it,  though  they  are  sometimes  more  expeditious  than 
peons,  are  sometimes  again  much  longer  in  reaching,  either  from  mistakes  in. 
the  department  or  from  my  being  out  of  the  road,  and  'the  people  missing 
mo.  My  correspondence  with  the  more  distant  districts  is  muoh  more  tedious 
than  that  between  Madras  and  Bengal.  It  would  be  much  easier  for  rae  to 
manage  all  the  countries  between  the  Krishna  and  the  CoHeroou  than  this 
Collectorate.t 

Ifc  is  nofc  surprising  that,  with  so  great  an  aversion  fco  Canara, 
Munro  should  have  sought  for  a  change  as  soon  as  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  the  principal  objects  of  his  mission.  Towards  the  end  of 
1800,  the  change  came  in  the  shape  of  a  transfer  to  the  charge  of 
the  districts  south  of  the  Tongabadra,  which  had  just  been  ceded 
to  the  Company  by  the  Nizam.  It  was  not  without  reluctance 
that  the  Madras  Government  sanctioned  this  transfer.  Mnurb’s 
services  in  Canara  were  very  highly  valued.  He  had  in  a  wonder¬ 
fully  short  time  put  down  crime  and  rebellion,  and  substituted 
settled  government  for  anarchy  and  disorder.  It  was  not  ah  easy 
matter  to  replace  him.  But  the  management  of.  the  newly  ceded 
country  was  a  task  not  less  arduous  than  that  which  Munro  had 
accomplished  in  Canara,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
another  man  equally  qualified  for  it.  Accordingly,  it  was  resolved 
to  divide  Canara  into  two  charges,  each  under  a" separate  Collector, 
and  to  appoint  Munro  Principal  Collector  of  the  Ceded  Districts. 


Tnppi?,  the  post. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Ceded  Districts— Their  extent— Political  history— Weakness  of 
the  Hyderabad  administration— The  poligdrs—  Their  reduction 
j  — Settlement  of  the  land  revenue  on  a  ryotwar  basis — Detailed 

field  survey  and  assessment — Laboriousness  of  Munro’s  duties 
;|  — High  reputation  acquired  by  him — Estimation  in  which  he 

jij  v;as  held  by  the  people — Opposition  to  the  ryotwar  system  in 

I1  Bengal  and  Madras — The  system  temporarily  superseded — 

Review  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  it — Actual  results  of 
the  two  systems — The  second  Mahratta  war— Correspondence 
between  General  Wellesley  and  Munro  about  battle' of  Assye — 
Mutiny  at  Vellore — Munro’s  previous  apprehensions  regarding 
the  undue  preponderance  of  native  over  European  troops. 

Muneo  entered  upon  his  new  charge  when  the  first  year  of  this 
I  century  was  drawing-  to  a  close.  The  territory  which  he  was 

!  deputed-  to  administer,  was  a  very  extensive  one.  It  comprised 

I  an  area  little  short  of  twenty-seven  thousand  square  miles,  includ¬ 
ing  the  present  districts  of  Ballari,  Cuddapab,  and  Karnul,  and  also 
the  Palnad,  now  a  taluk  or  subdivision  of  the  Krishna  district. 
Karntil  was  at  that  time  a  principality  under  a  Mahoinedan  chief, 
a  tributary  of  the  Nizam,  whose  rights  over  Karnul,  as  well  as 
over  the  remainder  of  the  Ceded  Districts,  were  transferred  to  the 
Company.  With  the  internal  administration  of  this  principality 
the  Company’s  representative  had  little  or  no  concern,  so  long  as 
the  tribute  was  regularly  paid,  and  so  long-  as  there  was  an  absence 
of  such  disorder  as  might  threaten  the  peace  of  the  adjoining 
districts.  But  in  the  adjoining  districts,*  or  rather  provinces,  of 
Ballari  and  Cuddapab,  which  constituted  the  remainder  of  the 
Principal  Collector’s  charge,  and  which  included  an  area  of  twenty- 
one  thousand  square  miles,  there  were  elements  of  work  sufficient 
to  tax  the  powers  and  to  engage  the  unremitting  attention  of  the 
ablest  administrator.  If  Canara  had  suffered  from  thirty-six  years 

*  The  term  “  district,”  which  is  are  divided,  is  generally  applied  by 
now  the  official  designation  of  ^  the  Munro  to  the  nmillci-  divisions,  now 


tmy  theso  pvoviucos  had  lonncd  a,  part  of  the  Hindu  kingdom- of  • 
Yijayanagar,  which  in  the  early  pari  of  tho  sixteenth  century 
appears  to  liavo  included  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  south  of  the 
river  Krishna.  That  dynasty,  as  we  •  have  seen,  had  established 
in  Caniu-a  a  system  of  landed  tenure  which  bad  secured  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country,  and  enabled  it  to  pass  through  the  period  of 
Mysore  misgovermnent  without  very  serious  damage.  But  the 
rule  of  the  Vijayanagar  Government  over  the  Ceded  .Districts  was 
brought  to  an  end  in  1564,  when  the  Hindu  kiug  was  deieafced  by 
a  confederacy  of  the  Mahomodan  chiefs  of  Biijapdr,  Goleonda, 
Daulatdbiul,  and  Berdr,  ami  the  greacer  part  of  the  Ceded  Districts 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,  called  poligars, 
lu  10 SO  these  districts  were  invaded  and  a  portion  of  them  con¬ 
quered  by  Siva-ji,  the  founder  of  Mahratta  rule.  Subsequently 
they  were  invaded  by  Arangzib,  aud  later  they  formed  part  of  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  until  in  1778  they  fell  to 
the  arms  of  Hytler  .Ali,  and  were  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mysore.  By  the  treaty  of  1792  the  greater  part  of  the  Ceded  Dis¬ 
tricts  reverted  to  the  Nizam,  aud  the  remainder  was  included  in 
the  shave  of  Tippoo's  dominions  which  was  allotted  to  the  Nizam 
in  1799.  The  Hyderabad  administration  was  extremely  weak,  ar.u 
the  country  was  kept  iu  a  state  of  continual  disturbance  by  the 
rebellious  poligars,  who  set  the  Government  at  defiance.  Theso 
poligdrs  were  petty  chiefs,  who  from  time  to  time  hud  acquired 
power  and  territory  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  ruling  prince. 
Some  of  them  had  begun  as- leaders  of  banditti,  who,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  had  been  invested  with  police 
authority.  Others  were  descendants  of  the  ancient  EAjds  or  their 
principal  officers.  Others  had  been  granted  villages  as  a  .reward 
for  services.  Others  had  gained  possession  of  tracts  of  .-country  by 
usurpation.  Others  had  begun  as  rulers  of  districts  or  as  revenue 
officers,  and  some  as  mere  headmen  of  villages.  In-  one  of  his  first 

letters  after  assuming  liis  new  charge,  Mnnvo  wrote -. 


Press  was  made  in  effecting  tins  object.  Many  of  the  most  ppwc'r- 
fal  and  turbulent  among  the  poligfas  were  expelled  from  tbe  Ceded 
Districts,  and  those  who  remained  were  forced  to  disband  (her 
armed  retainers  and  to  abstain  from  unauthorized  exactions  .from 
the  ryots.  The  removal  of  the  Nizam’s  troops  had,  of  course, 
fallowed  immediately  on  the  cession. 

As  in  Canara,  so  hi  the  Ceded  Districts,  the  suppression  of  dis¬ 
order  was  accompanied  by  a  settlement  of  the  land  revenue.  Dub 
the  slate  of  things  to  he  dealt  with  in  the  two  provinces  was  very 
different.  That  which  was  so  marked  a  feature  in  Canara-pri- 
vate  property  in  land— had  no  existence  in  BalhU’i  or  Cuddapah. 

In  the  latter  districts  the  land  had.  always  been  regarded  as  the 
property  of  the  State.  There  were  no  traces  of  its  having  ever 
been  the  property  of  the  cultivators  or  of  the  renters...  The  -hx&m* 
snnnudst  granted  by  the  Vijayauagar  princes,  as  well  as  by  rulers 
of  more  ancient  date,  invariably  granted  the  soil  as  well  as  the 
assessment,  thus  proving  that  the  land  was  considered  to  belong  to 
the  sovereign.  Accurate  records  of  ancient  assessments,  such  as 
Mimro  had  discovered  in  Canara,  had  no  existence  in  the  Ceded 
Districts.  The  little  that  was  known  of  the  revenue  of  these- dis¬ 
tricts  under  the  Yijayanagav  Government,  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  a  tradition  that  it  used  to  he  assessed  in  kind  in  the  proportion 
of  half  the  produce— a  much  higher  rate  than  that  demanded  in 
Canara— and  that  this  half  was  converted  into  money  at  a  price 
unfavourable  to  the  cultivator.  Of  the  state  of  things  under  the 
rulers  who  succeeded  the  Vijayasagar  kings,  the  accounts  were, 
extremely  fragmentary,  until  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  . 
Hyder  Ali,  from  which  time  the  records  appear  to  have- been 
tolerably  complete. 

With  the  information  thus  available  Munro  proceeded  to  institute 
a  survey  and  assessment  of  the  country  under  his  charge.  In.  the, 
performance  of  this  duty  he  was  aided  by  four  English  assistants, 
members  of  tbe  Civil  Service,  to  each  of  whom,  partially  following 
the  example  of  Read  in  the  Baramahal,  he  assigned,  a  separate 
charge,  retaining  under  his  own  immediate  management  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Ballari  district.  The  system  of- revenue- 
which  was  introduced  was  ryotwdr,  differing  from,  the  system 
followed  in  Canara  in  that  the.  assessment  was  fixed  upon  each 
separate  field  instead  of  including  the  entire  holding,,  and  that  it 
was  based  upon  a  detailed,  measurement  of  the  land  and  classifica- 
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tion  of  the  productive  capacities  of  the  various  soils.  The  two 
processes  of  survey  and  assessment,  which  were  conducted  sepa¬ 
rately,  were  carried  out  very  much  upon  the  same  principles  as 
those  which  have  regulated  the  surveys  and  assessments  made  in 
India  in  more  modern  times,  although  they  were  probably  less 
accurate,  owing  to  the  inferior  character  of  the  native  agency  which 
in  those  days  was  available.  The  survey  was  commenced  in  1802  and 
finished  in  1805.  The  classification  of  the  land  began  in  1804,  and 
was  completed  in  1806.  Pending  the  completion  of  these  opera¬ 
tions,  a  rough  settlement  of  the  revenue  was  made  through  the 
I’  potails,  or  heads  of  villages.  The  survey  and  assessment,  imperfect 
as  they  may  have  been,  were  the  most  complete  that  had  yet  been 
made  in  any  Indian  province.  They  established  once  for  all 
;  Munro’s  reputation  as  a  revenue  administrator,  and  served  as  a 
!  model,  to  be  improved  upon  in  future  years,  for  the  subsequent 
!|  revenue  settlements  of  Southern  India,. 

ii  This  duty,  performed  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  others  of  a  multi- 
|  farious  character,  was  extremely  harassing.  Munro  wrote  to  Read  : 

I  It  is  needless  to  tell  you  Low  I  pass  my  time;  for  you  know  well  enough 
'  what  kind  of  life  that  of  an  itinerant  Collector  is.  I  have  ail  the  drudgery 
■  without  any  of  the  interesting  investigations  which  employed  so  much  of  your 
time  in  the  Baramahal.  The  detail  of  my  own  division,  near  ten  lakhs  of  star 
pagodas,  and  the  superintendence  of  others,  leave  me  no  leisure  for  specula¬ 
tions.  The  more  common  business  of  amildars’ letters,  complaints,  etc,,  often 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  day.  Besides,  I  am  taken  up  an  hour  or  two  almost 
every  other  day  in  examining  spies,  and  sending  out  parties  of  peons  in  quest 
of  thieves  and  refugee  poligars.  I  am  also  obi  iged  to  furnish  grain  for  three 
regiments  of  cavalry  and  the  gun  bullocks,  and  to  transmit  a  diary  every  month 
to  the  Board  to  show  that  I  am  not  idle.  My  annual  circuit  is  near  a  thousand 
miles,  and  the  horn’s  I  spend  on  horseback  are  almost  the  only  time  I  can  call 
my  own.* 

Two  years  later,  he  wrote  to  the  same  correspondent : 

Many  causes  have  concurred  to  keep  me  at  a  distance  from  society,  and  to 
force  me  to  travel  about  my  districts  alone,  when  I  have  more  business  of 
different  kinds  than  I  can  well  manage.  The  subordinate  Collectors  having 
been  all  removed,  and  a  complete  new  set  given  to  me  last  year,  has  been  a 
great  hindrance  to  my  operations  ;  for  it  has  obliged  me  not  only  to  continue 
to  retain  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  in  my  own  hands,  but  to  look  after, 
for  a  time,  the  internal  management  of  the  other  divisions.  I  am  also  a  kind 
of  commissary  or  agent  for  the  army,  for  almost  all  their  supplies  are  drawn 
from  this  province.  I  should  have  thought  nothing  of  it,  had  it  been  only  to 
equip  them  at  first  starting,  but  the  demand  is  increasing.  Ever  since  Novem¬ 
ber,  1802,  when  the  preparations  for  war  began,  I  have  never  had  less  than  ten 
thousand,  and  sometimes  above  thirty  thousand  bullocks  in  motion  ;  and 
thou "h  peace  has  now  been  concluded,  I  am  at  this  moment  sending  off  ten 


*  Gleig’s  Life,  vol.  i.  p-  351. 


but,  at  tor  all,  my  time  is  in  some  respects  very  rmprolitnbly  employed.  You 
did  infinitely  more  in  one  month  in  investigating;  the  condition  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  and  the  principles  of  revenue,  than  I  do  in  twelve.  Two  very  bad  seasons 
in  this  country,  and  all  over  the  Deccan,  have  greatly  augmented  the  usual 
difficulty  of  finding  subsistence  for  tbs  armies.  In  some  parts  of  the  Deccan.' 
there  is  a  famine,  and  the  scarcity  here  very  nearly  approaches  to  that-  calamity. 
The  revenue  of  course  has  suffered  greatly,  and  non'  stands  at  about  fourteen 
lakhs  of  pagodas,  instead  of  sixteen,  to  which  it  would  have  risen  this  year, 
had  the  two  last  been  ordinary  seasons."' 

Tli©  seven  years  which  Munro  spent  in  tlie  Ceded  Districts 
were  probably  the  most  important  period  in  his  official  life.  lu 
the  Baramahal  his  position  had  been  a  subordinate  one,  In  Canara. 
where  for  the  first  time  he  was  invested  with  an  independent 
charge,  his  tenure  of  office  had  been  too  short  to  admit  of  his 
doing  more  than  to  suppress  disorder,  and  to  lay  down  principles 
of  revenue  administration  which  his  successors  could  work  out. 
In  the  Ceded  Districts  he  remained  long  enough  to  guide  and 
direct  the  development  of  the  system  which  he  introduced,  anil 
by  constant  intercourse  with  tlie  people  to  habituate  them  to  the 
spectacle  of  a  ruler,  who  with  inflexible  firmness  in  scouring  the 
just  rights  of  the  State,  and  maintaining  order  and  obedience  to 
the  law,  combined  a  patient  and  benevolent  attention  to  the  well- 
being-  of  all  classes.  The  natives  of  India  are  not  destitute  of 
gratitude,  nor  are  they  deficient  in  the  capacity  to  discern  and 
appreciate  the  qualities  which  characterize  a  just,  firm,  and  .bene-- 
ficient  ruler.  Towards  Munro  the  ryots  of  Balhiri  and  Cuddapah 
were  led  to  entertain  feelings  of  confidence  and  attachment,  .which, 
but  few  officials  have  been  able  to  inspire,  and  when  he  left  the 
province,  his  departure  was  lamented  by  all  classes  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Nor  was  the  memory  of  his  good  work  one  of  those  transient 
recollections  which  often  pass  away  so  speedily.  The  .appellation 
by  which  Munro  was  most  commonly  known  to  the  people  of  the 
Ceded  Districts,  was  that  of  the  “  Colonel  Dora,’’t  with  reference 
to  the  military  rank  which  he  held  during  the  greater  part  of  his 

•  Gloig’s  Life,  vol.  i;  pp.  300,  391.  .It  is  synonymous  with  the  Hindustani 

f  Dora  means  ‘'gentleman.’'  It  word  “ .Sahib.”  ■  '  " 

is  equivalent  to  the  English  “Mr.” 
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service  as  Principal  Collector;  ancl  to  this  day  it  is  considered  a. 
sufficient  answer  to  inquiries  regarding  the  reason  for  any  revenue 
rule,  that  it  was  laid  down  by  the  Colonel  Dora. 

But  while  Mnnro  was  thus  winning  the  confidence  and  confirm¬ 
ing  the  loyalty  of  the  people  committed  to  his  charge,  and  at  the 
same  time  consolidating  the  system  of  revenue  with  which  his 
name  has  ever  since  been  identified,  the  influences  which  had  com¬ 
pelled  him,  though  not  without  a  vigorous  protest,  to  submit  a 
plan  for  the  introduction  of  middle  men  'between  the  State  and  the 
landlords  of  Canara,  were  still  actively  at  work,  and  naturally 
were  even  more  antagonistic  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  direct 
[  revenue  settlements  in  a  country  in  which  there  was  no  private 

I1  property  in  land,  and  where  the  holdings  on  the  average  were  even 

'  smaller  and  more  numerous  in  proportion  than  in  Canara.  Nor 
i  was  this  antagonism  confined  to  the  authorities  in  Bengal.  It  was 
shared  by  eminent  civil  servants  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  some 
of  whom  either  were,  or  shortly  afterwards  became,  members  of 
the  Board  of  Revenue,  and  brought  all  the  weight  of  their  official 
authority  to  bear  upon  the  decision  of  the  question.  Thus,  during 
the  latter  years  of  Munro’s  residence  in  the  Ceded  Districts, 
much  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  discussions  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  ryotwar  and  zemiudari  systems.  From  the  Governor 
of  Madras,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  at  an  early  period  became 
convinced  of  the  correctness  of  Muuro’s  views,  he  received  active  and 
consistent  support,  and  it  was  not  until  after  Lord  William  Bentinck 
had  left  India,  and  Muuro  had  retired  from  his  post  in  the  Ceded 
Districts,  that  the  changes  long  threatened  were  carried  into  effect. 
But  from  Sir  George  Barlow,  a  Bengal  civilian  who  succeeded  Lord 
William  Bentinck  as  Governor,  and  who,  first  as  Secretary  under 
Lord  Cornwallis,  and  afterwards  as  a  member  of  Lord  Wellesley’s 
Council,  had  been  an  active  supporter  of  the  zemiudari  settlement, 
of  Bengal,  the  ryotwar  system  encountered  a  determined  opposi¬ 
tion — an  opposition  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  not  destitute  of  local 
support.  The  result  was  that  shortly  after  Muuro  left  India,  the 
ryotwar  method  of  settlement,  which  in  the  Ba.ramahal  had  been 
already  replaced  by  the  muttadari*  system,  urns  in  the  Ceded 
Districts  superseded  by  a  system  of  triennial  leases,  under  which  the 
revenue  of  an  entire  village  was  larmed  to  the  potail  or  principal 


i;  Muttacldri — properly  muthdddri, 
from  muds — an  estate  composed  of 
one  or  more  villages.  The  word  is 
nearly  synonymous  with  zemindd.ri. 


but.  it  is  usnnlly  applied  to  smaller 
estates  than  those  held  by  the  zemin¬ 
dars  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 


elaborate  disquisition  on  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  respective 
advocates  of  the  two  principles  of  revenue  administration  ;  but  a 
few  -words  on  the  salient  points  of  the  controversy.  which  was  . 
hotly  maintained  for  many  years,  and  which  even  now  inis  not 
entirely  died  out.  will  not  bo  nut  of  place.  The  question  at  issue 
was  not  so  much  the  question  of  permanent  venwi  terarjovary  set¬ 
tlements,  as  whether  the  State  should  receive  its  revenues  direct 
from  a  large  body  of  small  landholders — for  the  most  port  the 
actual  cultivators  of  the  soil — or  from  a  move  limited  nody  of  mid¬ 
dle  men,  who.  either  as  zemindars,  or  as  niuttadavs,  cu*  ns  renter* 
of  villages,  should  collect  the  revenues  from  the  ryots.  receiving 
a  percentage  for  their  trouble  aud  responsibility-.  Allusion  nas 
already  been  made  to  Monro’s  mews  on  the  question  of  fixity  of 
assessment,  lb  may  bo  said  that  ho  was  entirely  in  favour  of  an 
assessment  so  far  fixed  that  its  terms  were  not  to  be  liable  to  fre¬ 
quent  or  arbitrary  variations,  but  at  the  same  time  were  not  to 
preclude  the  State,  in  times  of  exceptional  financial  pressure,  from 
levying  a-  special  assessment  to  meet  a  special  emergency.  This 
was,  of  course,  an  important  qualification,  and  it  may  fairly  bo 
argued  that  it  deprived  the  settlement  of  that  element  of  certainty 
which  is  essential  to  encourage  .agricultural  improvement;  but  . 
it  is  clear  from  Munro’s  writings  that,  though,  looking  to  out- 
position  in  India  at  that  time  and  to  the  additional  demands 
upon  the  treasury  which  the  military  expenditure  was  certain 
to  involve,  he  considered  it  prudent  to  attach  this  qualifica¬ 
tion  to  the  terms  of  our  revenue  settlements,  he  was  prepared 
to  abandon  it.  provided  that  the  State  did  not  sacrifice  the  ... 
prospective  increase  of  revenue  that  might  be  derived  from  the 
many  millions  of  acres  still  remaining  uncultivated,  but  which 
in  Bengal,  under  the  settlement  made  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  had  ■ 
been  surrendered  in  perpetuity  to  the  zemindars.  Whai'Muurb  ; 
mainly  objected  to.  was  the  creation  of  middle  men  extemporized 
for  the  purpose.  His  contention  was.  that  where  large  landholder?  ^ 


)  believed  that  in  many  places  it 
)d.  He  observed  : 


f  agriculture,  and  h 


rorn  becoming  general 
If  one  p'l vr,  of  the  lands 
respects,  tbe  common 
.0  all  in  their  tnra  the 
s  of  the  several  lots  ot 
sli  to  keep  their  own 
nme  spirit  to  improve 
exclusively  for  himself, 
sually  in  the  rude  and 
5,  been  considered  as 


But  even  i£  the  joint  tenure  system  had  been  more  prevalent  in 
South  India,  than  it  was,  this  fact  would  not  have  affected  Monro’s 
argument  against  the  creation  of  a  quasi-landlord  class  to  act  as 
middle  men  between  the  ryots  and  the  State.  Though  for  the 
reasons  above  given  Mnnro  preferred  separate  tenures  to  joint 
tenures,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  the  latter  system 
remained  in  full  force,  he  would  have  been  as  much  opposed  to 
supplementing  it  by  an  arbitrary  creation  of  middle  men,  as  he 
was  to  supplementing  the  system  of  separate  tenures  by  a  similar 

The  views  of  Munro’s  opponents,  like  those  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
and  his  Council,  were  entirely  derived  from  English  precedents. '■ 
To  them  it  appeared  to  be  contrary  to  all  sound  principles  that  the 
State  should  deal  direct  with  a  numerous  body  of  small  land¬ 
holders.  They  contended  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  intermediate 
agency — including  under  that  term  the  native  collectors  of  revenue, 
such  as  tahsildurs,  amildars,  etc. — had  always  existed  between  the 
Government  and  the  ryots  ;  and  they  argued  that  the  creation  of  a 
body  of  large  landowners,  where  it  did  not  already  exist,  would  be 
followed  by  a  better  system  of  agric-nl fcure,  by  the  protection  of  the 
ryots  from  oppression,  and  by  establishing  ‘that  just  gradation  of 
‘  rank  which  is  so  essential  to  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  every 
‘  well-ordered  society.’* 

Upwards  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  have  elapsed  since  the 
commencement  of  this  controversy.  During  that  period  the  two 
rival  systems  have  had  an  ample  trial,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  result  has  been  adverse  to  Munro’s  views.  The  latest  public 


*  Paper  by  Mr.  J.  Hodgson,  printed 
as  an  Appendix  to  tbe  Fifth  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  tbe  House 


of  Commons  on  tbe  Affairs 
Bast  India  Company,  1812. 


of  tbe 
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utterance  on  Die  subject  if:  contained  in  Die  Repor:  ol  D,o  Indi.te 
thimine  Commissioners,  who  contrast  Die  position  of  Die  Matin.." 
and  Bombay  ryots  as  ‘  independent  landholders,’  possessing  a ,  ■ 
‘  tontire  as  soenre  and  simple  as  can  well  be  conceived;'  with  -t-lmfc. 
of  Dio  ‘  tenant  of  the  north,  often  holding  bis  land  -at,  a  rock  rout 
‘  and  with  no  pormanent  interest  in  the  land,’  and  who  state- that 
they  1  have  received  a  large  amount  of  evidence,-  remarkable  in  its 
'  weight  and  unanimity,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  Bengal •  province 
1  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  are  in  a  specially  unsatisfao 
'  lory  condition.’* 

After  Munro  had  been  about  two  years  in  the  Ceded  Districts, 
the  second  war  with  Dio  Mahratfcas  took  place.  The  alliance  which 
had  subsisted  between  the  Mahrattas  and  Die  Company  in  1792, 
when  a  Maliratta  force  eo-operated  with  the  British  army  in  the  ■ 
war  against  Tippoo,  had  been  succeeded  by  sentiments  of  distrust 
and  hostility  on  Die  part  of  tlic  Mahrafctas.  .  In  the  last  war  against 
Tippoo  they  had  failed  to  send  the  contingent  which  they  were 
bound  to  furnish  by  the  Treaty  of  Seringapatam  ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
Peshwa  and  Sindia  had  planned  an  attack  upon  Die  Nizsun,  Die 
ally  of  the  British,  while  his  army  was  engaged  at  the  siege  of 
Seringapatam.  At  the  close  of  the  Mysore  war  the  Peshwa  had 
declined  to  accept  a  share  of  the  conquered  territory  offered  to  him 
by  tlic  Governor-General  subject  to  the  condition  that  he,  like  the 
Nizam,  should  accept  a  British  subsidiary  force.  Although  the 
nominal  head  of  tlie  Maliratta  confederacy,  the  Peshwa  had. 
been  for  some  time  little  more  than  a.  puppet  in  the  hands  of  -■ 
Sindia  ;  but  war  having  broken  out  between  Jeswant  Rao  Hol- 
kar  and  Sindia,  which  resulted  in  an  attack  on  Poona  and  the 
defeat  by  Holkar  of  the  combined  armies  of  Sindia  and  the  Peshwa, 
the  latter  had  escaped  to  Bassein,  near  Bombay,  and  there,  on  the 
2nd  of  December,  1802,  had  made  with  the  British  a  separate,  treaty, 
‘of  defensive  alliance  and  reciprocal  protection,’ under  which  he 
agreed  to  receive  a.  subsidiary  force,  assigning  certain  districts  for 
their  support. 

The  Treaty  of  Bassein  gave  great  offence  to  Die  other  Maliratta, 
chiefs,  who  saw  plainly  enough  that  the  system  of  subsidiary 
alliances  with  the  British  .was  fatal  to  the  independence  of  native 
States  ;  and  a  confederation  was  speedily  formed  between  Sindia 
and  the  Raja  of  Beriir  to  oppose  the  English— a  confederation  to 
which  the  Peshwa,  notwithstanding  the  treaty,  was  secretly  a 

*'  Beport  of  the  Indian  Famine  Commission,  Pan.  II.,  dated  81st  July,  1880,- 
pp.  Ill  and  117. 
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party,  The  immediate  casus  belli  was  tlic  position  taken  up  by  the 
troops  of  Simlia  and  the  Berar  Raja  on  the  confines  of  the  Nizam’s 
territories.  The  Governor- General  resolved  to  attack  the  Mahrat- 
tas  in  Hindustan,  Gnzerat,  and  Cuttack,  as  well  as  in  the  Deccan, 
and  for  this  purpose  four  corps  d'armee  were  formed,  numbering 
altogether  about  55,000  men.  The  two  most  important  of  these 
bodies  were  placed  under  the  respective  commands  of  General 
Lake,  the  Commander-in-chief  in  Bengal,  and  of  General  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  still  held  the  military,  as  well  as  the  civil  command 
in  Mysore.  The  latter  speedily  captured  Alnnednagar,  a  strong 
and  important  fortress,  and  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1803,  defeated 
the  united  forces  of  Sindia  and  Berar  at  Assye,  after  one  of  the 
severest  engagements  that  had  yet  been  fought  in  India.  The 
capture  of  Burhanpur  and  of  Asirghar,  auother  fortress  of  consider¬ 
able  strength  and  the  last  of  Sindia’s  possessions  in  the  Deccan, 
speedily  followed,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Berar  troops  at  Argaon  on 
the  28th  of  November  finished  tlic  ivar  in  that  part  of  India.  On 
the  1st  of  the  same  month  the  battle  of  Laswari,  in  which  General 
Lake  completely  defeated  Sindia’s  northern  army,  ended  the  war 
in  the  north.  The  result  of  these  operations  was  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  Company’s  territories,  including  the  greater  part  of 
the  districts  which  now  form  the  North-Westei’n  Provinces,  and 
the  Delhi  territory,  as  well  as  Cuttack  and  a  part  of  Guzerat. 

Munro,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  a  keenly  interested  observer  of 
the  events  of  the  war.  Indeed,  before  it  commenced,  and  before 
the  Treaty  of  Bassein  was  executed,  on  hearing  of  Holkar’s  victory 
at  Poona,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Governor-General,  urging 
that  the  opportunity  should  be  taken  for  imposing  a  subsidiary 
alliance  upon  the  Pesliwa,  and  obtaining  from  him  in  return  a 
portion  of  the  Southern  Mahratta  country.  The  latter  object,  to 
which  Munro.  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mysore,  had 
attached  very  great  importance,  regarding  the  possession  of  the 
districts  in  question  as  essential  to  secure  our  territories  against 
incursions  from  the  Mahrattas,  was  not  accomplished  until  1818, 
when  Munro,  in  command  of  a  division  of  the  Madras  army,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  effecting  it. 

During  this  war,  as  during  the  operations  against  Dhundaji  a 
few  years  before,  Munro  maintained  a  constant  correspondence 
with  General  Wellesley,  whose  army  depended  for  its  supplies 
mainly  on  the  districts  under  Munro ’s  charge.  This  corre¬ 
spondence  includes  an  interesting  letter  from  Gen  oral  Wellesley, 
explaining  his  tactics  at  Assye,  and  commencing  with  the  remark 
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Another  event  which  occurred  while  Munro  was  in  theJCeded 
Districts,  was  the  mutiny  of  the  native  troops  at  Vellore.  Munro 

‘  ed  thither  by  the  whole  of  the  ‘  troops  taken  from  onr  left  after  the 
‘  enemy’s  cavalry,  and  I  might  have  ‘  enemy’s  right  had  been  defeated  ; 
1  suffered  some  loss  :  instead  of  at-  ‘  and  it  would  have  been  as  well  to 


regiment  of  Native  infantry,  and  six  companies  of  a  second.;' •  Early; 
in  flic  morning  of  the  10th  of  .Toly,  1800,  the 'sepoys,  rose  upon, 
their  European  oilmen;  and  upon  the  British  part  of  the  garrison, 
and  killed  thirteen  ofiicers  and  a  considerable  number  of  men. 
Intelligence  of  the  outbreak  having  been  conveyed  to  Arcot,  nine 
miles  distant,  Lieutenant- Oolotiel  Gillespie,*  then  in  command  of 
the  191, h  Dragoons,  galloping  over  to  Vellore  with  a,  squadron  of 
his  regiment,  a  troop  of  Native  Cavalry,  and  two  galloper  guns,, 
rescued  the  survivors,  who  had  established  themselves  in  the  ram¬ 
parts  partially  ■under  cover,  where  they  were  able  to  keep  their 
assailants  at  bay.  The  fort  was  speedily  in  the  possession  of  the. 
British  troops,  and  three  or  four  hundred  sepoys  were  cut  down  or 
bayoneted,  and  a  still  larger  number  made  prisoners. 

There  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  outbreak.  Many  persons,  and  among  them  the  Governor  of 
Madras,  attributed  it  to  a  wide-spread  plot  to  massacre  the  English 
and  to  restore  Mussulman  rule  in  Mysore,  if  not  also  in  the  Carnatic 
and  other  parts  of  the  Presidency — a  plot  to  which  it  was  supposed 
that  some  of  the  poligars  in  the  Ceded  Districts  were  privy.  Others 
ascribed  it  to  certain  regulations  recently  issued,  prohibiting  the 
sepoys  from  wearing  caste  marks  when  in  uniform  and  from  wear¬ 
ing  beards,  and  prescribing  a  head-dress,  which,  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  an  English  hat,  was  supposed  to  have  been  ordered  with  the 
intention  of  compelling  the  sepoys  to  become  Christians.  Munro 
held  the  latter  opinion.  Replying  to  a  letter  on  the  subject  from 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  he  stated  that  ‘  the  restoration  of  the 
1  Sultan  never  could  alone  have  been  the  motive  for  such  a  con- 
‘  spiracy.  Such  an  event  could  have  been  desirable  to  none,  of  the 
‘  Hindus  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  native  troops,,  and  only  to  a 
*  part  of  the  Mussulmans.  The  general  opinion  of  the  most  intelli- 
'  gent  natives’  in  the  Ceded  Districts  ‘was  that  it  was  intended 
1  to  make  the  sepoys  Christians.’  This  was  also  the  view  taken  by 
the  Home  authorities,  who  recalled  the  Governor,  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  and  also  the  Commander-in-chief,  Sir  John  Oradock. 

#  Colonel  Gillespie,  a  most  gallant  greatly  in  the  war  in  Java  in  1811. 

officer,  caused  himself  on  this  occasion'  Three  years  later,  in  the  war  with' 

to  be  hoisted  by  a  rope  by  the  men  Nepal,  he  was  hilled  when  storming 

of  the  69th  on  to  the  ramparts.  Ho  the  fortified  position  of  Knlanga. 

subsequently  distinguished  himself 
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Mwnro’s  return  to  England — Eulogium  passed  by  the  Madras  Govern¬ 
ment — Lord  W.  Bentinch's  letter — Testimonial  from  Assistants 
in  Ceded  Districts  and  Canara — Appellation  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  natives — Sentiments  on  leaving  India — Death  of  his 
mother — Decaying  faculties  of  Ms  father — Charter  discussions — 
Attacks  on  the  East  India  Company — Lord  Grenville’s  speech — 
The  trade  question  of  the  outports — Previous  removal  of  restric¬ 
tions  by  Lord  Wellesley — Other  questions  discussed — Munro’s 
views  on  the  trade  question — Remarks  on  the  habits  of  the  Hindus 
— His  vieics  on  military  questions — On  the  judicial  system  and 
piolice — Appointment  on  special  commission  to  Madras. 
Lieotenant-Colonel  Monro  (he  had  attained  that  rank  in  1804) 
resigned  his  appointment  in  the  Ceded  Districts  in  October,  1807, 
preparatory  to  returning  to  England  on  furlough.  He  had  held 
his  office  for  seven  years — a  long  time  for  the  tenure  of  an  office  in 
India,  where,  owing  to  the  climate  and  the  consequent  failure  of 
health,  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  English  officials  are  so 
frequent.  He  had  gained  the  approbation  of  his  official  superiors, 
the  esteem  and  regard  of  his  subordinates,  and  the  confidence  and 
veneration  of  the  people.  In  announcing  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
Munro’s  relinquishment  of  the  office  of  Principal  Collector,  the 
Madras  Government  expressed  their  hope  that  the  exertions  which 
had  been  1  made  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Muuro  in  the  advancement 
‘  of  the  public  service  under  circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty, 

‘  and  with  a  degree  of  success  unequalled  in  the  records  of  this, 

‘  or  probably  of  any  other  Government,’  would  ‘  receive  a  corre- 
‘  sponding- recompense  in  the  approbation’  of  the  Honourable  Court. 
They  observed  that  while  gradually  augmenting  the  annual  reve¬ 
nues  from  twelve  and  a  half  lakhs  to  eighteen  lakhs  of  star  pagodas, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Munro  had  ‘produced  a  general  amelioration 
‘  and  improvement  in  the  manners  and  habits’  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ceded  Districts,  under  the  influence  of  which,  ‘  from  disunited 
‘  hordes  of  lawless  plunderers  and  freebooters,’  they  had  become 
1  as  far  advanced  in  civilization,  submission  Lo  the  laws,  and  obedi- 
'  cnee  to  the  magistrates  as  any  of  the  subjects’  under  (ho  Madras 
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But.  it  was  not  only  by  Ins  official  superiors  that  testimony  was 
borne  to  Hunro’s  merits  as  a  public  servant.  Shortly  after  his 
return  to  England  he  received  the  following  letter,  signed  by  eight 
civil  servants  who  had  served  under  him  in  the  Ceded  Districts  or 
in  Canara : — 

16th  February,  1808. 

Dear  Sir, 

We  have  all  liad  the  happiness  of  serving  under  you,  either  in  the  Ceded 
Districts  or  in  Canara.  We  admire  the  generosity,  the  kindness,  and  the  mag¬ 
nanimous  equality  of  temper  which  for  eight  years  we  constantly  experienced 
from  you,  amidst  sickness,  difficulties,  and  fatigue.  As  public  servants  we 
can  bear  witness  to  the  justice,  moderation,  and  wisdom  with  which  you  have 
managed  the  important  provinces  under  your  authority.  We  know  that  the 
Ceded  Districts  hold  your  name  in  veneration  and  feel  tbe  keenest  regret  at 
3Tour  departure.  As  for  ourselves,  we  attribute  our  success  in  life,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  you,  and  think  if  we  are  good  public  servants,  we  have  chiefly 
learnt  to  be  so  from  your  instruction  and  example.  We  are  at  a  loss  how  to 
express  our  feelings;  but  we  request  your  acceptance  of  a  cup  which  Mr. 
Cochrane,  your  former  deputy  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  will  have  the  honour  to 
present  to  you.* 

And  of  the  confidence  with  which  Mnnro  had  inspired  the  natives 
of  the  districts  committed  to  his  charge,  very  remarkable  evidence 
is  furnished  by  the  following  anecdote,  mentioned  in  Colonel  Wilks’ 

‘  Sketches  of  the  South  of  India’ : — 

X  will  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  (says  Colonel  Wilks)  of  stating  an  in¬ 
cident  related  to  me  by  a  respectable  public  servant  of  the  Government 
of  Mysore,  who  was  sent  in  1807  to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  a  disputed 
boundary  between  that  territory  and  the  district  in  charge  of  the  Collector. 
A  violent  dispute  occurred  in  his  presence  between  some  villagers,  and  the 
party  aggrieved  threatened  to  go  to  Anantipur  and  complain  to  their  father. 
He  perceived  that  Colonel  Mnnro  was  meant,  and  found  upon  inquiry  that  he 
was  generally  distinguished  throughout  the  district  by  that  appellation. 

Munro  left  India  in  October,  1807,  and  reached  England  in  the 
April  of  the  following  year,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  twenty- 
eight  years.  He  bad  left  England  a  lad  of  eighteen;  he  returned 
a  middle-aged  man  of  forty-sis.  He  did  not  quit  India  without 
those  misgivings  which  every  man  must  feel  after  so  prolonged  an 
absence  from  his  native  country  and  from  his  family.  Writing  to 
his  sister  two  years  before  his  departure  from  the  Ceded  Districts, 
he  remarked  that  correspondence  between  India  and  Scotland,  be¬ 
tween  persons  who  had  not  seen  each  other  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  who  might  never  meet,  again,  was  like  letters  from  the  dead  (o 
the  living. 


We  are  belli  so  changet!  from  wlnii,  wo  were,  lluil,  wlieti  I .  Uiivik  of  home 
and  take  up  one  of  your  letters,  I  almost  fancy  myself  listening  to  a  being  of 
another  world.  No  moral  or  religious  book,  not  even  the  Gospel  itself;  .over 
colls  my  attention  so  powerfully  to  the  shortness  of  life,  as  does  in  some  soli¬ 
tary  hour  the  recollection  of  my  friends  and  of  the  long  course  of  days  and 
years  that  have  passed  away  since  I  saw  them.* 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  his  departure,  these  sentiments  be¬ 
came  mingled  with  anxiety  as  to  how  lie  should  employ  his  time  in 
England.  He  wrote : 

What  1  am  chiefly  anxious  about  is  what  1  am  to  do  when  I  get  home.  I  have 
no  rank  in  the  army  there,  and  could  not  be  employed  upon  nn  expedition  to 
the  Continent  or  any  other  quarter;  and  as  I  am  a,  stranger  to  the  generous 
natives  of  your  isle,  I  should  be  excluded,  from  every  other  line  as  well  as 
military,  and  should  have  nothing  to  do  but,  to  lie  down  in  a  field  like  the 
farmer’s  boy  and  look  at  the  lark  sailing  through  the  clouds.  I  wish  to  sec 
our  father  aud  mother,  and  shall  therefore  make  the  voyage,  but  I  much  fear 
that  I  shall  soon  get  tired  of  an  idle  life  and  be  obliged  to  return  to  this 
country  for  employment. f 

The  wish  expressed  iu  the  latter  part  of  the  foregoing  extract 
was  not  destined  to  be  gratified  as  regards  one  of  bis  parents  ;  for 
his  mother  had  already  died  before  his  letter  was  written,  and  by 
the  time  he  reached  Scotland,  liis  father,  who  had  watched  'his 
career  with  pride,  and  up  to  a  short  time  previously  -with  unflag¬ 
ging  interest,  had  begun  to  fail  in  miud,  as  well  as  iu  body,  and  was 
but  little  capable  of  enjoying  the  pleasure  which,  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  would  have  derived  from  renewed  intercourse  with 
his  son. 

Munro  remained  iu  England  upwards  of  six  years.  During  the 
earlier  part  of  this  period  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  Scot¬ 
land,  principally  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  lie  subsequently  removed  to 
Loudon,  where  he  was  much  consulted  on  questions  at  that  time 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  When  Muuro  returned  from  India  iu  180S,  the  charter, 
under  which  the  East  India  Company  were  invested  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  aud  carried  on  their  tra.de,  had  only  five  years  to 
run,  and  preparations  were  already  being  made,  on  the  one  side  „ 
by  the  Directors  of  the  Company  to  defend,  and  ou  the  other  by 
their  enemies  to  attack,  the  further  continuance  of  the  privileges, 
especially  in  respect  of  the  trade,  which  had  been'  continued  to  the 
Company  by  the  Charter  Act  of  1793. 

No  serious  opposition  was  offered  to  the  continuance  to  rhe  Com¬ 
pany  of  their  territorial  powers,  if  we  except  a  -remarkable  speech  - 


*  Gleig’s  hife,  voi,  i,  p.  403. 


f  Ibid.,  p.4L8. 
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!;T  Lord  Grenville;  who  denounced  the  union  of  the  functions  of  a 
sovereign  with  those  of  a  trader,  and  declared  that  ‘  twenty  years 
was  too  long  a  period  for  farming  out  the  commerce  of  half  the 
r  globe  and  the  government  of  sixty  millions  of  people,'  and  that 
the  government  of  India  ought  to  he  vested  in  the  Crown  ;  the 
patronage  difficulty  being  got  rid  of  by  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  op»en  competition  for  the  Civil  Service,  and  by  conferring  the 
military  cadetships,  by  some  fixed  plan,  upon  the  sons  of  officers 
who  had  died  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.*  But  these  senti¬ 
ments  were  nearly  half  a  century  in  advance  of  the  time  at  which 
they  were  uttered,  and  did  not  find  supporters.  As  regards  the 
continuance  of  the  trade  monopoly,  the  case  was  different.  Here 
the  claims  advanced  by  the  Company,  who  sought  to  maintain  their 
privileges  intact,  encountered  a  strenuous  opposition,  and  the 
result  was,  that  while  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  China  was 
continued  to  the  Company  for  a  further  period  of  twenty  years, 
as  well  as  liberty  to  pursue  its  trade  with  India,  the  latter  trade 
was  thrown  open  to  the  natiou,  though  with  the  restriction  that 
no  private  vessel  employed  in  it  should  be  of  larger  dimensions 
than  four  hundred  tons. 

The  question  upon  which  the  most  animated  discussion  took 
place,  was  that  of  extending  the  export  and  import  trade  with 
India  to  the  provincial  ports,  or  outports,  as  they  were  then  called, 
of  Great  Britain.  When  the  provisions  of  the  new  charter  were 
first  brought  under  consideration,  the  Government  proposed  to 
limit  the  extension  of  the  trade  to  vessels  sailing  from  and  to 
the  port  of  London  ;  but  as  the  discussion  advanced,  the  merchants 
of  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  the  other  leading  provincial  ports 
brought  so  much  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Government,  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  most  urgent  protests  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
and  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  of  the  Bast  India  Company,  the 
proposed  limitation  was  abandoned. 

This  question  of  throwing  open  the  trade  with  India  was  one 
which  could  not  have  been  postponed  for  man 3'  years ;  for  the  trade 
had  grown  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  single  company,  whose  servants 
were  engaged  in  the  arduous  task  of  forming  and  consolidating  an 
extensive  empire,  to  make  adequate  provision  for  it.  Fifteen  years 
before,  Lord  Wellesley  had  found  it  necessary  to  give  additional 
facilities  to  the  merchants  of  Calcutta.,  by  chartering  a  number  of 
vessels  built  at  that  port,  where  shipbuilding  was  being  extensively 
*  Wilson’s  ‘  Continuation  of  Mill’s  History  of  India,’  vol.  vii,  pp.  503,  ot  seq. 


carried  out,  anil  reletting  them  fco  private  merchants,  w.Hh  liberty 
to  make  their  own  arrangements  with,  the  proprietors.  This 
measure,  though  highly  disapproved  of  by  the  Court- of  Directors 
at  the  time,  was  necessary  in  order  to  secure  to  Great;.  Britain  the 
trade  of  India,  then  being  rapid !y  diverted  .to  foreign  countries,  to 
whose  vessels  the  Indian  ports  were  free.  Jn  1797  the  imports 
and  exports  of  American,  Portuguese,  and  Danish  vessels  had 
exceeded  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  and  in  September,  1800, 
there  were  8500  tons  of  foreign  shipping,  under  foreign  colours, 
lying  in  the  Hooghly,  while  the  India-built  shipping  anchored  at 
the  port  amounted  to  10,000  tons.  Moreover,  during  the  interval, 
which  elapsed  before  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  two  circrtmslancee 
occurred  which  tended  to  hasten  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on 
the  Indian  trade.  One  was  the  rapid  advance  of  English'  manu¬ 
factures  ;  the  other,  the  war  in  Europe,  which  closed  the  ports  of 
the  Continent  to  British  trade.  Another  question  which  was  much 
discussed  at  this  time  was  the  expediency  of  permitting  a  free 
resort  to  India  of  Englishmen  not  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

Besides  such  questions  as  these,  which,' affecting  as  they  did  the 
personal  interests  of  Englishmen,  excited  considerable  interest  in 
Parliament  and  throughout  the  country,  there  were  others,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  internal  administration  of  India — such  as  the' 
system  of  land  tenure,  the  judicial  system,  and  the  police— which, 
underwent-  careful  investigation,  and  in  reference  to  which  consulta¬ 
tion  was  held  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  Indian  officials  in 
England  at  the  time.  A.  searching  inquiry  was  instituted  by  ;v 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  celebrated 
Fifth  Report  constitutes  a  most  valuable  repertory  of  -information 
regarding  the  progress  of  Indian  administration  up  to  181.2. 

On  all  the  questions  which  were -thus  brought  under  investi¬ 
gation,  Munro  was  consulted,  and  in  most  cases  the  information  . 
which  he  contributed,  and  the  opinions  which  he  expressed,  largely 
influenced  tlieir  settlement.  The  evidence  given  by  him  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  promptitude  and  clearness  of  his 
replies,  produced  a  most  -favourable  impression.  It  was.  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  owing  to  his  influence  that,  the  plan  of  -applying  the’ 
Bengal  system  of  land  revenue  to  the .  rest  of  India  'was  finally 
abandoned,  and  the  ryot,  war  system  authorized  for. the  districts  in 
the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies  which  had  not  been  already/ 
brought  under  permanent  settlement.  And  his  views  On  the 
judicial  system  and  the  police  so. highly  commended  themselves  ick 
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the  most  influential  persons  at  the  Board  of  Control  and  in  the 
Court  of  Directors,  that  it  was  resolved  to  send  him  back  to 
Madras  on  a  special  commission,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  on 
the  spot  a  scheme  for  giving  effect  to  them. 

On  the  question  of  throwing  open  the  trade  Munro  was  in  favour 
of  tentative  measures.  He  had  little  sympathy  with  the  outcry 
raised  against  the  Company’s  monopoly,  which,  in  his  opinion,  had 
been  the  source  of  many  great  national  advantages,  enabling  it  to 
acquire  the  extensive  dominions  then  under  British  rule  in  India. 
He  observed ; 

These  territories  never  could  have  been  acquired,  had  there  not  existed  a 
Company  possessing  the  exclusive  trade,  directing  their  undivided  attention, 
constantly  to  India,  and  employing  their  funds  in  extending  their  dominions. 
The  whole  of  the  merchants  of  Britain,  trading  separately,  could  neither  have 
undertaken  nor  accomplished  so  magnificent  an  enterprise. 

The  Company  are  willing  that  the  trade  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  port 
of  London  ;  but  this,  it  is  asserted,  will  not  afford  a  wide  enough  range  for 
the  skill  and  enterprise  of  British  merchants.  But  are  these  qualities  mono¬ 
polized  by  the  outports  ?  Have  not  the  London  merchants  their  full  share, 
and  have  they  not  capital  sufficient  to  carry  on  all  the  Indian  trade  which  the 
most  visionary  theorist  can  look  for  ?  If  freedom  of  trade  is  claimed  on  the 
ground  of  right,  and  not  of  expediency,  every  port  in  the  kingdom  ought  to 
enjoy  it  ;  for  they  have  all  the  same  right  abstractedly.  But  unfortunately 
it  is  necessary  to  withhold  the  benefit  from  them,  because  the  warehouse 
system  and  custom  houses  are  not  yet  sufficiently  spread  along  our  coasts  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  because  a  great  increase  of  smuggling  would  undoubtedly 
ensue.  The  East  India  Company  are  attacked  from  all  quarters,  as  if  they, 
alone  in  this  kingdom,  possessed  exclusive  privileges.  But  monopoly  per¬ 
vades  all  our  institutions.  All  corporations  are  inimical  to  the  natural  rights 
of  British  subjects.  The  corn  laws  favour  the  lauded  interest  at  the  expense 
of  the  public.  The  laws  against  the  export  of  wool,  and  many'  others,  are  of 
the  same  nature  ;  and  likewise  those  by  which  West  India  commodities  are 
protected,  and  enhanced  in  price.  It  would  be  better  for  the  community  that 
the  West  India  planter  should  be  permitted  to  export  his  produce  direct  to  all 
countries,  and  that  the  duties  on  East  India  sugar,  etc.,  should  be  lowered. 
When  the  petitioners  against  the  Company  complain  that  half  the  globe  is 
shut  against  their  skill  and  enterprise,  aud  that  they  are  debarred  from  pass¬ 
ing  the  Cape  of  GogcI  Hope  and  Cape  Horn,  and  rushing  into  the  seas  beyond 
them,  with  their  vessels  deeply  laden  with  British  merchandise,  they  seem 
not  to  know  that  they  may  do  so  now  ;  that  all  private,  traders  may  sail  fo 
the  western  coast  of  America,  to  the  eastern  const  of  Africa,  mid  to  the  lied 
Sea;  and  that  India,  China,  and  the  intervening  tract  only  an*  shut.  Some 
advantage  would  undoubtedly  accrue  to  the  outports  by  the  opening  of  ihc 
trade.  But  the  question  is,  would  this  advantage  compensate  to  the  nation 
for  the  injury  which  the  numerous  establishments  in  the  mefropolis  ronneclrd 
with  India  would  sustain,  and  the  risk  of  loss  on  flic  Company’s  sales,  and  of 
their  trade  by  smuggling  ?  .  .  . 

It  yet  remains  doubtful  whether  or  not  flic  trade  can  lie  great ly  nn-rciisod  ; 
ynd  as  if  will  not  be  duuied  that  London  has  both  capital  and  nunvantilc 


Munro  wsts  also  opposed  to  the-.  uiircfsirietot!  ad  mission  of  JCnro- 
penns  into  Lidia,  but  his  objections  on  inis  point  do  not  seam-  to 
Jjavo  been  voiy  strong.  Owing  to  tho  commercial  habits  at  tbc 
natives,  and  the  superior  economy  nf-fcheir  tnotte  of  hto,  he  saw  np 
prospect  o£  any  considerable  imraber  ot  iiivn’opouriK  being  able  to 
make  a  livelihood  iu  the  country.  Ho  said  in  his  evidence  bet  ore- 
the  House  of  Commons  : 

The  people  of  India  hvo  as  much  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  as  -we  are  our¬ 
selves.  They  never  lose  sight,  of  tho  shop:  they  carry  it  into  all  their  con¬ 
cerns,  religions  and  civil.  All  their  holy  places  and  resorts  for  mlg-rime  arc  f.o 
many  fairs  for  the  sale  of  goods  of  all  lands.  Beligion.and  trade  are  in  India 
sister  arts  :  the  one  ia  seldom  found  in  any  largo  assembly  without  the  society 
of  the  other.  It  is  this  trading  disposition  of  tho  natives  which  induces  me 
to  think  it  impossible  that  any  European  traders  can  long  remain  in  she  inte¬ 
rior  of  India,  and  that  they  must  all  sooner- or  later  be  driven  to  the  coast. 
What  the  European  trader  eats  and  drinks  in  one  month,  would  make  a  very 
decent  mercantile  profit  for  the  Hindu  for  twelve.  They  do  not,  therefore, 
meet  upon  equal  terms  :  it  is  like  two  persons  purchasing  ia  the  same  market, 
the  one  paying  a  high  .duty,  tho  other  none.  The  extra  duty  paid  by  the 
European  is  all  the  difference  between  his  own  mode  of  living  and  that -of  the 
Hindu.* 

But  the  subjects  upon  which  Munro’s  opinions  deservedly  ear-- 


‘  cotton  and  silk  goods  of  India,  up  to 
‘  this  period,  could  be  sold  for  a  profit 
‘  in  the  British  market  at  a  price  from 
'  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  lower  than 
‘  those  fabricated  in  Engla  nd.  It  con - 
‘  sequently  became  necessary  to  pro- 
‘  tect  the  latter  by  duties  of  seventy 
‘  and  eighty  per  cent,  on  their  value, 
‘  or  by  positive  prohibition.  Had  this 
‘  not  been  the  case,  had  not  such  pro- 
‘  hibitory  duties  and  decrees  existed, 
‘  the  mills  of  Paisley  and  of  Man- 
1  Chester  would  have  been  stopped  at 
1  their  outset,  and  could  scarcely  have 
1  been  again  set  in  motion,  even  by  tho 
‘  powers  of  steam.  They  were  created 
‘  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Indian  maim- 
*  faotnre.  Had  India  been  . independ- 
‘  ent,  she  would  have  retaliated ; 
‘  would  have  imposed  preventive  du- 
'  ties  upon  British  goods,  and  would 


*  thus  have  preserved  her  own  prodne- 
‘  tire  industry  from  annihilation.  This 
1  act- of  self-defence  was  not  permitted 
1  to  her  ;  she  was  at  the  mercy. of  the 
‘  stranger.  British,  goods  were  forced 
‘  upon  her  without  paying  any  duty  : 

*  and  the  foreign  manufacturer  em- 
‘  ployed  the  arm  of  political  injustice. 
‘  to  keep  down  and  ultimately  strangle 
‘a.  competitor  with,  whom  be-  could  - 
'  not;  have  contended  on  equal  terms,5 

These  facts  may  well  be  pondered  . 
by  the  statesmen  and  manufacturers, 
who,  iu  the  interests  of  'Lancashire, 
are  now  bent  upon  depriving  India  of 
the  revenue  winch  she  derives  from 
&  moderate  import --duty  upon  cotton 
goods  and  which  she  can  ill  afford 
to  lose. 
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ned  most  weight,  were  those  connected  with  the  organization  of 
the  army  and  the  great  departments  of  the  civil  administration, 
viz.  the  revenue,  the  judicial  system,  and  the  police.  On  the  first 
of  these  questions  Munro  was  a  high  authority.  He  had  served  in 
nil  the  campaigns  against  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  after  1780,  and 
had  been  a  close  observer  of  the  recent  campaign  against  the  Mah- 
rattas.  Although  so  much  employed  on  civil  duties,  he  was  a 
soldier  at  heart,  and  the  satisfaction  which  he  could  not  help  feeling 
at  his  success  as  a  civil  administrator,  was  often  mingled  with 
regrets  at  being  debarred  from  opportunities  of  advancement  in  his 
own  profession.  While  deeply  impressed  with  tho  necessity  of 
maintaining  an  adequate  British  force  in  India,  and  conscious  of 
the  risk  to  which  that  empire  must  always  be  exposed  from  defec¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  native  troops,  he  had  a  good  opinion  of 
those  troops,  and  believed  that  their  fidelity  might  be  insured  by 
considerate  and  judicious  treatment.  The  best  way,  be  considered, 
of  insuring  the  fidelity  of  our  native  troops  was  to  show  no  distrust, 
but  confidence  at  all  times,  to  treat  them  well  and  keep  them  occu¬ 
pied,  to  bring  all  the  corps  at  certain  fixed  periods  back  to  their 
respective  native  districts,  and  to  take  care  that  none  of  them  were 
permitted  to  remain  too  long  in  any  place  where  they  were  likely 
to  be  tampered  with  by  any  native  chief.  His  views  as  to  the 
number  of  European  officers  required  for  a  native  regiment  wore 
very  similar  to  those  which  have  been  acted  on  since  the  mutiny 
of  1857.  He  regarded  tho  establishment  of  European  officers  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  organization  of  1796  to  be  excessive,  and  he  disap¬ 
proved  of  the  plan  of  appointing  young  officers  on  first  obtaining 
their  commissions  to  native  regiments.  His  opinion  was  that  every 
officer  on  first  going  out  to  India  should  be  employed  one  or  two 
years  with  a  European  regiment,  until  he  had  learnt  his  duty,  and 
that  ‘  he  ought  uot  to  be  transferred  to  a  sepoy  corps  until,  by  pre- 
‘  viously  serving  with  a  European  one,  he  had  made  himself  master 
8  of  all  his  duties,  and  likewise,  by  being  in  some  degree  acquainted 
‘  with  the  character  of  the  natives,  qualified  to  command  and  to 
'  act  with  sepoys.’*  He  greatly  deprecated  a  proposal  which  about 
that  time  had  been  made  to  abolish  the  Company’s  European  regi¬ 
ments,  and  on  the  contrary,  was  in  favour  of  adding  to  (heir  number 
both  in  infantry  and  iu  cavalry. 

Enough  has  been  already  said  of  Muuro’s  views  071  revenue 
•matters.  Tho  judicial  and  police  arrangements  which  bad  been 


carried  oat  in  Bengal  under  regulations'  passed. by  'Lord  Cornwallis 
in  1793,  and  had  been  introduced  in,  the  Madras  Presidency  in. the 
earlier  years  of  tho  present  century,  were  regarded  by  Mnnro  as 
involving  too  great  a  departure  .from  native  insfcitations  tiO  work  . 
with,  success.  In  both  Presidencies  there  were  great  complaints 
of  inordinate  delay  in  the  disposal  of  civil  suits,  and  of  inefficiency 
in  tho  repression  of  crime.  -The  'Judge  of  a  district  was  also  Magis¬ 
trate,  and  although  a  stationary  officer,'  was  invested  with  tire 
superintendence  of  the  police.  In  both  Presidencies  there  wore 
native  Judges  who  disposed  of  suits  of  small  •  value,  but  their 
salaries  were  too  small  to  command  cither  efficiency  or  integ¬ 
rity,  and  their  numbers  too  limited  to  enable  them  Jo  ren¬ 
der  material  aid  in  disposing  of  the  vast  amount  of  .litigation, 
which,  was  one  of  the  earliest  results  of  settled  government, 
Mnnro  strongly  advocated  the  revival  of  the  native  institution 
called  ‘panchayat’ — a  court  of  arbitration  composed  of  live  :  or 
more  persons — and  the  transfer  of  the  duty  of  superintending  tire 
police  from  the  Judge  to  the  Collector,  who,  moving  frequently 
about  his  district,  and  mixing  with  the  people,  had  better  means 
of  effectively  supervising  the  police  than  were  available  to  a  station¬ 
ary  judicial  officer.  The  union,  for  similar  reasons,  of  the  offices 
of  Collector  and  Magistrate,  and  the  utilization  of:  the  village 
officials  to  deal  with  petty  offences  and  with  petty  suits,  were  also 
included  in  his  proposals.  Instructions  in  the  sense  of  Miinro’s 
recommendations  were  sent  to  the  two  Presidencies,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1814  he  sailed  for  Madras  to  carry  out  the  special  coin- 
mission  to  which  he  had  been  appointed. 
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Poblic  affairs,  mucli  as  they  occupied  Muuro’s  time,  were  not  the 
only  matters  which  engaged  his  attention  during  his  stay  in  England. 
A  few  weeks  before  he  sailed  for  India,  he  married  Miss  Jane 
Campbell,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Richard  Campbell,  of  Craigie 
House,  Ayrshire — a  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman,  whose 
picture  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  bangs  opposite  that  of  the  late 
Marchioness  of  Tweeddale  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Government 
House  at  Madras.  The  marriage  appears  to  have  been  a  very  happy 
one.  In  Mrs.  Munro,  or  to  use  the  name  by  wbicb  she  is  best 
remembered,  Lady  Munro,  he  found  a  wife  eminently  qualified  not 
only  to  insure  his  domestic  happiness,  but  to  adorn  the  high  position 
which  a  few  years  later  he  was  destined  to  fill. 

Munro’s  feelings  on  proceeding  a  second  time  to  India  were  very 
much  those  which  so  ninny  Anglo-Indians  have  experienced  under 
similar  circumstances.  Writing  to  his  sister  from  Portsmouth  on  (lie 
cvc  of  embarkation,  lie  says,  ‘I  was  in  this  place  thirty- live  years 
‘ago,  and  much  more  impatient  than  now  to  reach  my  destination  ; 
1  for  my  head  was  full  of  bright  visions,  wl licit  ha  vo  now  passed  away. 
‘1  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  go  out,  not  to  hopes,  but  i>.  reriaini  ies, 
‘  knowing  exactly  the  situation  in  which  1  am  to  lie  cumin;,  ed.  wlini 
'I  am  to  have,  and  when  I  am  to  return.  This,  I.,  many  people 
‘  would  be  very  comfortable;  to  mu  it  is  dull  ami  uuiulerc.-ling." 


Life. 


They  reached  Madras  on  the  lfith  of  September,  and,  became  at  once 
involved  in  a.  vortex  of  visits,  which  in  India  are  paid  in  the  hottest 
hoars  of  the  day.  In  a  letter  written  about  a  fortnight-  after  then1 
arrival,  he  says,  ‘  I  have  been  attending  to  nothing  but  visits.  The 
'  first  operation  on  landing  is  for  the  stranger  to  visit  all  married 
‘  people,  whether  he  knows  them  or  not.  Bachelors  usually  first  call 
‘on  him.  Then  his  visits  are  returned.  Then  his  wife  visits  the 
‘ladies,  and  altogether  there  is  such  calling  and  gossiping  and 
4  driving  all  over  the  face  of  the  country  in  an  old.  hack  chaise  in 
‘  the  heat  of  the  day,  that  I  can  hardly  believe  myself  in  the  same 
‘place,  where  I  used,  in  former  times,  to  come  quietly,  without  a 
‘  single  formal  visit.’  ■ 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  social  labours,  Monro  speedily 
set,  to  work  on  the  business  of  his  commission.  The  duty  which 
had  been  assigned  to  him  was  by  no  means  free  -from  'difficulties;, 
There  were  not  only  the  inherent  difficul  ties  of  the  task  of  remodel¬ 
ling  a  system  of  police  aud  judicature,  civil  as- well  as  criminal, 
adapted  to  the  habits  and  character  of  the  natives  of  India,  and  at 
the  same  time  suited  to  the  advancing  civilization  which  peace  aud 
settled  government  were  certain  to  bring  in  their  train,  but  there 
was  the  exterior  difficulty  of  the  antagonism  of  the  local  authorities 
to  any  change  in  the  system  then  in  force.  Allusion  has  been  made 
to  the  opposition  which  the  ryotwar  settlement  encountered;  from 
the  Madras  civil  servants.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  the 
first,  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  that  service,  -  with  a  few 
honourable  exceptions,  there  was  a  perhaps  not  unnatural  jealousy 
of  the  military  Collectors,  of  whom  Monro  was  the  foremost;  and 
when  to  this  feeling  was  snperadded.  in  the  minds  of  some,  a 
sincere  conviction,  however  erroneous,  that  the  measures  introduced 
by  Lord  Cornwallis,  aud  supported  by  all  the  weight -of  the  author¬ 
ity  of  his  gifted  successor,  Lord  .Wellesley,  were  founded  -upon 
sound  principles  of.  fiscal  and  juridical  science,  it  can  scarcely  be  a- 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  commission  entrusted  to  Mun.ro,  which 
■was  supposed  to  include  within  its  scope  far  more  sweeping 
changes  than  were  -really  contemplated,  should  have  been  viewed 
with  disfavour.  The  Governor  of  tlie  Presidency,  -  Mr.  Elliot,.^ 
'whose  previous  career  had  been  in  the.. diplomatic  service,*  ,  had 
taken  charge  of  his  office  on  the  same  day  on  which  Mnnro 

«*  Mr.  Elliot  is  not  the  only  Governor  an  embassy  .to-  Madras,  and  it.  so  - 


lauded  at  Madras,  and  was  therefore  of  necessity  very  depend¬ 
ent  upon  his  constituted  advisers  in  the  Council  and  the  Sec¬ 
retariat;  and  though  he  appears  to  have  had  every  disposition 
to  treat  Munro  with  consideration,  it  was  perhaps  hardly  in  his 
power  to  prevent  a  certain  amount  of  obstruction  being  offered 
to  the  business  of  the  Commission.  And  new  as  he  was  to  the 
country,  and  unacquainted  with  native  institutions  and  require- 
meats,  it  was  not  difficult  for  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
and  upon  whose  experience  he  naturally  placed  a  considerable 
amount  of  reliance,  to  convince  him  that  some  of  the  changes  pro¬ 
posed  were  inexpedient.  Mr.  Elliot,  Munro  wrote — 
received  an  impression  very  soon  after  liis  arrival  that  everything  was  in  the 
best  possible  state ;  that  an  approximation  bad  been  gradually  making  of  late 
years  to  the  system  proposed  in  the  judicial  despatch  of  the  29th  April,  1814 ; 
that  much  of  it,  in  fact,  had  been  anticipated;  that  more  could  hardly  be  done 
without  danger;  that  great  improvements  had  taken  place  since  i  left  India; 
and  that  were  I  now  to  visit  the  districts,  I  would  abandon  all  my  former 
opinions  and  acknowledge  that  the  Collector  could  not  be  entrusted  with  the 
magisterial  and  police  duties  without  injury  to  the  country.  Though  I  knew 
that  there  was  no  foundation  for  these  assertions,  it  appeared  to  me  necessary 
to  wade  through  all  the  police  reports  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee, 
in  order  that  I  might  he  enabled  to  assure  Mr.  Elliot,  not  as  an  opinion  of  my 
own,  but  as  a  fact  drawn  from  these  documents,  that  things  remained  just  as 
they  were  seven  years  ago.® 

The  opposition  continuing,  Munro,  in  a  later  letter,  addressed  to 
an  official  at  the  Board  of  Control,  deemed  it  necessary  to  point  out 
that  if  it  was  expected  that  the  instructions  of  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment  were  to  be  obeyed,  the  strongest  and  plainest  words  must  he 
used.  ‘  For  instance,’  he  wrote,  ‘  the  expressions,  “  It  is  our  wish,” 
‘  “It  is  our  intention,”  “We  propose,”  do  not,  it  is  maintained 
£  here,  convey  orders,  but  merely  recommendations.  Unless  the 

*  words,  “We  direct,”  “We  order,”  are  employed,  the  measures  to 

*  which  they  relate  will  be  regarded  as  optional.’ 

Again  : 

Ho  orders  have  yet.  been  issued  for  carrying  into  effect  the  instructions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  judicial  despatch  of  the  29tli  April,  1S14,  and  the  Commission 
consequently  still  remains  at  Madras. 

Mr.  Elliot  tells  me  that  the  resolutions  of  Government  are  printing  for  cir¬ 
culation,  and  that  they  correspond  nearly  with  my  view  of  it,  except,  in  not 
transferring  the  office  of  Magistrate  to  the  Collector ;  but  this  is  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  whole,  for  without  it  the  Collector  will  be  merely  the 
head  darogah  of  police  under  the  Zillah  Judge,  and  the  now  system  will  be 
completely  insufficient.  No  time  should  therefore  be  lost  in  sending  out  by 
the  first  conveyance  a  Bbort  letter  stating  tho  heads  of  alterations  in  tho 
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Ada! at,,  than  tlie  chief  Court  of  Appeal  and  Revision,  -who  at  his 
request  had  been  associated  with  him  on  the  Commission.  The 
new  Regulations  effected  important  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  police  and  judicature.  They  transferred  the  superintendence 
of  the  police,  and  also  the  functions  of  Magistrate  of  the  district, 
from  the  Judge  to  the  Collector.  They  expressly  recognized  the 
employment  of  the  hereditary  village  officials  in  the  performance 
of  police  duties,  and  empowered  the  headmen  of  villages  to  hear 
and  determine  petty  suits.  They  extended  the  powers  of  native 
judges,  they  simplified  the  rules  of  practice  in  the  courts,  and 
legalized  a  system  of  village  and  district  panchayats,  or  courts  of 
arbitration — a  system  to  which,  as  being  adapted  to  native  habits 
and  usages,  Munro  attached  special  importance.  Of  the  changes 
thus  introduced,  it  may  be  said  that  they  were  all  decided  improve¬ 
ments  upon  the  state  of  things  which  they  superseded,  in  that  they 
tended  to  simplify  judicial  procedure,  to  utilize  native  agency  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  had  yet  been  tried,  to  obviate  delays  in  the 
administration  of  justice  which  had  become  a  scandal,  and  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  system  of  police  superintendence  which  might  possibly 
work,  for  one  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  was  necessarily 
useless.  Some  of  these  measures  have  stood  the  test  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  half  a  century,  and  have  been  extended  in  principle,  if  not 
in  form,  throughout  India.  The  policy  of  entrusting  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  police  and  the  duties  of  chief  Magistrate  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  head  of  the  district  is  now  universally  recognized,  and 
within  the  last  two  years  the  various  administrations  have  been 
invited  to  consider  the  expediency  of  extending  the  Madras  system 
of  village  tribunals  to  their  respective  provinces.  On  two  points, 
however,  the  reforms  of  1816  have  not  answered  the  expectations 
of  tlieir  authors.  The  panebayat  system  has  been  so  little  resorted 
to,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  practically  inoperative,  owing 
probably  to  the  fact  that  while  it  was  a  system  adapted  to  a.  rude 
and  primitive  state  of  society,  and  which  the  people  were  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  so  long  as  there  was  nothing  better  available, 
it  was  less  suited  to  a  more  advanced  civilization,  and  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  maintain  its  place  by  the  side  of  regular  courts  of 
justice,  which,  with  all  their  faults,  speedily  warn  the  confidence  o! 
the  natives  of  India.'-'  Of  the  police  system  which  was  in;. reduced 

”  In  one  or  Id's  Minutes  on  f.lio 

Governor  of  MwlilWMxnirosnysoi’tlic 

pundibyat :  1  There  was  nothing  in 


by  Mnnro,  ) fc  may  be  said  Unit  if;  was  better  iban  Uiai  which  .,11 
superseded,  and,  that.tlio  attempt  to  impart  life  and  energy : to  tlic. 
ancient  msfcifmUon  of  village  police  was  sound  in  principle,  and Jias 
in  some  parts  of  tlxe  country  been  fairly  successful  in .  practice ; 
but  the  union  of  police  and  revenue  functions  in  tlie  native  sfcipen-.. 
diary  officials  of  tlie  revenue  department,  such  as  tahsilu&rs,  amil¬ 
dars,  etc.,  has  proved  to  have  been  a  mistake.  This  pari  of  the 
macliinery  nob  only  in  many  instances  failed  in  the  detection  and 
repression  of  crime,  but  was  too  often  a  prolific  source  of  oppression. 
It  lias  for  some  years  been  superseded  by  a  separate  body  of  stipen¬ 
diary  police  working  under  the  general  supervision  ol  the  district 
Magistrate. 

The  period  for  which'  the  Judicial  Commission  was  appointed 


■was  three  years,  bub  before  that 
occurred  which  led  to  Munro’s  re- 
tary  capacity. 

<  this  ancient  institution  was  intro- 
1  duced  into  onr  code  in  1S16,  there  was 
1  so  much  objection  to  it,  both  at  home 
1  and  in  this  country,  lest  it  should 
‘  become  an  instrument  o£  abuse,  time 
‘it  was  placed  under  so  many  re- 

*  strictions  as  to  deprive  it  of  much  of 
4  its  utility.  It  was  unknown  to  some 
‘  of  the  Company’s  servants  as  uny- 
4  thing  more  than  a  mode  of  arbi- 
4  tratiou  ;  it  was  kuown  by  others  to 
4  have  been  employed  by  the  natives 
‘in  the  decision  of  civil  suits,  and 
4  even  of  criminal  cases,  but  it  was 
‘  imagined  to  have  been  so  employed, 

*  not  because  they  liked  it,  but  because 
4  they  bad  nothing  bettor  ;  and  it  was 
4  opposed  by  some  very  iiitcUigentmen 
4  on  the  ground  of  its  form  ami  pro- 
4  cesdings  being  altogether  so  irre- 
4  gular  as  to  be  quite  incompatible 
’  with  the  system  of  our  courts.  All 
4  doubts  as  to  the  popularity  of  pan- 
4  chayats  among  the  natives  must  now 
4  have  been  removed  by  the  reports  of 
4  some  of  the  ablest  servants  of  the 
‘  Company,  which  explain  their  nature 
4  and  show  that  they  were  in  general 
'  use  over  extensive  provinces.  The 
4  defects  of  the  panehayat  are  better 
4  kuown  to  natives  than  to  us;  yet, 

4  with  all  its  defects,  they  hold  it  in 
'  so  much  reverence  that  they  say, 
1  ‘  Where  the  jury  sits,  God  is  present,’' 
4  In  many  ordinary  casesthepanchayat 
4  is  clear  and  prompt  in  its  decisions ; 

*  but  when  complicated  accounts  are 
{ to  be  examined,  it  is  often  extremely 

*  dilatory.  It  adjourns  frequently  : 


term  Lad  expired,  circumstances 
employment  for  a  time  in  a  mlii- 


1  when  it  meets  again  some  of  the 
4  members  are  often  absent,  and  it 
‘  sometimes  happens  that  a  substitute 
4  takes  the  part,  of  an  absent  member. ■- 
4  All  this  is  no  doubt  extremely  irre- 
4  gular.  But  the  native  government 
4  itself  is  despotic  and  irregular,  and 
4  everything  under  it  must  partake  of 
1  its  nature.  These  irregularities  are, 
‘however,  alb  susceptible  of  gradual- 
4  correction ;  and  indeed  evren  now 
‘they  are  not  found  in  practice  to 
‘  produce  half  the  inconvenience  that 
‘might  be  expected  from  them  by 
1  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to, 

‘  the  exact  forms  of  English  courts  of- 
‘  judicature.’  Slunro  was  in  favour  of 
withdrawing  all  suits  below  a  certain 
amount  from  the  jurisdiction,  of  the 
regular  courts,  mid  transferring  them 
to  panclidya-ts,  He  was  also  in 
favour  of  extending  the  principle  of 
the  system  to  criminal  trials  ,  by  the 
employment  of  a  jury,  a  measure, 
which  is  now  sanctioned  by  the 
Indian  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
and  is  in  force  in  some  parts  of-  tbs 
country  ;  but  however  well  founded 
Mnnro’s  impressions  may  have- been, 
regarding  tlie  popularity  of  the  pan- 
chayat  system,  as  a  mode. of  deciding 
civil  disputes,  before  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  regular  courts,  and 
notwithstanding  that  Munro’s  views 
have  been  shared  by  other  eminent 
men  in  more  recent  rimes,  it  has  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  found- 
possible  to  give  any  vitality  to  the 
system. 


During  the  twelve  years  which.  Lad  elapsed  since  the  retirement 
of  Lore!  Wellesley,  the  policy  of  non-interference  'with  the  native 
princes,  or  what  in  these  days  would  be  called  the  policy  of  mas¬ 
terly  inactivity,  which  had  long  been  prescribed  in  vain  by  the  Home 
authorities,  Lad  exercised  full  sway  over  tLe  counsels  of  tLe  Indian 
authorities  at  Calcutta,  as  well  as  in  London.  Lord  Cornwallis, 
who  was  appointed  Governor- General  for  the  second  time  on  Lord 
W ellesley’s  retirement,  had  gone  out  to  India  armed  with  the  most 
emphatic  instructions,  both  from  the  India  House  and  from  the 
Board  of  Control,  with  the  wisdom  of  which  he  was  himself  deeply 
impressed,  to  reverse  the  foreign  policy  of  his  predecessor.  During 
the  few  weeks  that  he  survived  his  resumption  of  office,  he  had 
done  his  best  to  undo  the  results  of  the  victories  achieved  by  Lord 
Wellesley  over  the  Mahrattas,  and  to  give  the  Mahratta  chiefs  full 
power  to  re-establish  their  authority  in  Hindustan.  He  had  resolved 
to  abandon  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Sindia  and  Holkar  the  less 
powerful  chiefs  of  Rajputana  and  Central  India,  to  -whom  Lord 
Wellesley  had  guaranteed  the  protection  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  order  that  peace  should  be 
made  with  Sindia,  who  was  at  that  time  forcibly  detaining  the 
British  Resident  at  his  court.  Owing  to  the  manly  opposition, 
offered  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  Lord  Lake,  the.  latter  measure 
was  delayed  until  the  British  Resident  had  been  released  ;  but  the 
general  policy,  so  far  as  the  north  of  India  was  concerned,  had 
been  carried  out  by  Sir  George  Barlow,  who,  on  Lord  Cornwallis’s 
death,  succeeded  for  a  time  to  the  Governor-Generalship,  and  who, 
it  may  be  remarked,  as  long  as  Lord  Wellesley  remained  in 
India,  had  been  a  cordial  supporter  of  his  measures.  Lord  Minto, 
who  held  the  Government  from  1807  until  the  autumn  of  1813, 
was  a  statesman  of  a  different  type.  He  checked  Ruujeet  Sing’s 
designs  upon  the  protected  Sikh  states  in  Sirhind.  He  sent  an 
army  to  defend  the  Nagpur  state,  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  the 
British,  against  the  incursions  of  Amir  Khan,  a  Pathan  chief  who 
for  years  ravaged  Rajputana  and  Central  India ;  and  he  urgently 
pressed  upon  the  Home  authorities  the  necessity  of  interfering  for 
the  protection  of  other  weak  and  defenceless  states  which  were  at 
that  time  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Pindaris  ;  but  the  policy  of 
strict  neutrality  was  still  in  the  ascendant  in  Leadenha.il  Street 
and  at.  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ceutral  India 
and  the  Deccan  were  left  for  some  years  longer  a  prey  to  outrage 
and  disorder.  Lord  Minto ’s  successor,  the  Earl  of  Moira,  shortly 
afterwards  created  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  held  the  Governor- 


Generalship  afc  the  time  of  which  I  write.,  had  gone  out  deeply  hiw  . 
pressed  with,  the  unwisdom  of  Lord  Wellesley’s  policy,  and  resolved 
to  maintain  the  system  of  non-interference  prescribed  by  the  Home 
Government ;  hnt,  he  had  not  been  long  in  India,  before -ho  came 
to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  British  position  in  that  country  was 
to  be  upheld,  the  only  safety  lay  in  ■  establishing  British  sapre- 
macy  throughout  India-,  by  holding  the  other  states  ‘  as  vassals, 
‘though  not  in  name,’  and  obliging  them,  ‘in  return  for  our... 
‘  guarantee  and  protection,  to  perform  tho  two  great  feudatory 
‘  functions  of  supporting  our  rule  with  all  their  forces,  and 
‘  submitting  their  mutual  differences  to  our  arbitration,'  It  was: 
not  without  difficulty  that  Lord  Moira,  overcame  the  reluctance 
of  his  official  superiors  to  sanction  any  measures  that  might 
possibly  result  in  further  extensions  of  territory.  This  was 
a  question  upon  which  successive  Presidents  of  the  Board  of 
Control  held  views  quite  in  harmony  with  those  which  from  the 
first  had  been  held  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Lord  Buckinghamshire,  and  Mr.  Canning  were  as  much  opposed, 
to  any  increase  of  British  territory  or  of  British  responsibilities  in 
India  as  the  most  commercial  members  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 
Mr.  Canning  was,  if  anything,  the  most  decided  of  the-  ministers 
in  his  opposition  to  any  renewal  of  the  policy  of  advance.  He  was 
‘  unwilling  to  incur  tho  risk  of  a  general  war  for  the  uncertain 
‘  purpose  of  extirpating  the  Pindaris.’  He  was  prepared  even  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  Sindia  for  the  protection  of  the  British  terri¬ 
tories  from  Pindari  incursions.  Referring  to  information  sent 
home  as  to  the  suspicious  behaviour  of  certain  Mahratfca  chieftains 
and  daring  movements  on  the  part  of  the  Pindaris,  be  caused  a 
despatch  to  be  addressed  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council  by 
the  .Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  which  they 
were  made  to  express  ‘a  strong  hope  that  the  dangers  which  arise 
‘  from  both  these  causes,  and  which  must  perhaps  always  exist  in  a 
‘  greater  or  less  degree,  may,  by  a  judicious  management  of  our 
‘  existing  relations,  be  prevented  from  bearing  upon  us  in  any.  very 
*  formidable  force  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  any  attempt  at  this  ’ 

‘  moment  to  establish  a  new  system  of  policy,  tending  to  a  wider 
‘  diffusion  of  our  power,  must .  necessarily  interfere  with  those 
‘  economical  regulations  which  it  is  more  than  ever  incumbent 
‘  upon  ns  to  recommend  as  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
‘  present  ascendency,  and  by  exciting  the  jealousy,  and.  suspicion 
‘  of  other  states,  may  too  probably,  produce-  or  mature .  those  -very 
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evil 

1  projects  o£  liosfcile  confederacy  which  constitute  the  chief  object 
‘  of  your  apprehension.’  * 

It  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  views  expressed  in  the 
foregoing  passages  were  not  without  a  semblance  of  justification 
iu  the  circumstances  of  the  Government  of  India  at  that  time. 
The  financial  position  was  extremely  alarming.  The  charges  in¬ 
curred  by  Lord  Wellesley’s  wars  had  imposed  a  heavy  burthen 
npon  the  exchequer.  A  war  with  the  Gurkhas  of  Nepal,  which 
had  been  forced  upon  Lord  Moira  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  by  their  invasion  of  our  territory,  had  found  the  treasury 
!■  nearly  empty,  and  the  credit  of  the  Government  so  low  in  the 
money  market  that  the  Governor- General  was  compelled  to  borrow 
;i  two  crores  of  rupees  (two  millions  sterling)  from  the  Nawab  of 
]j  .  Qudh.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  though  the  trade  with 
j;  India  had  been  thrown  open,  tbe  Bast  India  Company  .was  still  a 
'[  trading  body,  established  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  rather 
than  for  the  purposes  of  conquest,  and  therefore  not  unnaturally 
averse  to  increase  responsibilities,  already  sufficiently  onerous,  the 
financial  result  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee.  Nor  can  it 
ij  be  a  matter  for  surprise  that  tbe  brilliant  statesman  who  at 
I'  that  time  presided  at  the  Board  of  Control,  himself  the  represents 
,  ative  of  a  great  commercial  constituency,  and  in  constant  com- 
:  munication  with  the  leading  members  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 

j.  should  have  been  induced  for  a  time  to  regard  the  financial  aspect 
l  of  the  situation  as  one  of  greater  gravity  than  the  political. 

1  But  on  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  the  force  of  events  outweighed 
the  apprehensions  of  economists,  and  upset  the  theories  of  those 
who  opposed  the  further  extension  of  the  British  power  in  India. 
A  bold  raid  made  by  tbe  Pindaris  into  British  territory  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  accompanied  by  circumstances  of  the  greatest 
atrocity, f  intelligence  of  which  reached  England  very  shortly  after 
the  despatch  above  quoted  had  been  sent  out,  convinced  the  Home 
Government  that  the  policy  inculcated  in  it  must  be  abandoned, 
and  that  effective  steps  must  be  taken,  to  vindicate  the  British  name, 
and  to  defend  the  people  who  looked  to  us  for  protection.  Jn  ilic 
revised  instructions  which  were  thereupon  sent  out.  it  was  signili- 

Wilson’s  'Continuation  of  Mill’s 
History  of  India.,'  vol.  viii.  p.  203, 

t  On  this  occasion  in  the  course  of 
iiViic  ^niagcs'wero  plundered  ami 


permissive  despatch,  of  the  Court  of  Directors  was  still  on  its  way, 
the  Governor- General  in  Council  had  resolved  on  assembling  a  con¬ 
siderable  force  for  the  complete  extirpation  of  these  n.ndacions  free¬ 
booters.  The  war  which  followed  was  conducted  upon  a  more 
extensive  scale  than  any  which  had  yet  been  undertaken.  The 
armies  of  the  three  Presidencies  were  called  out.  and  including 
irregulars  and  the  contingents  of  the  Nizam,  Mysore,  and  other 
native  chiefs,  the  force  amounted  to  116,000  infantry  and  cavalry, 
with  300  guns.  The  result  was  not  only  the  extirpation  of  .the  ■ 
Pindaris,  but  the  dethronement  of  the  Peshwa,  the  annexation  c*£ 
the  greater  part  of  his  dominions  as  British  territory,  the  reduction, 
of  Sindia  and  Holkar  to  the  position  of  feudatories,  the  release. of  • 
the  native  states  in  Mdlwa  and  Rajputana  from.  Mabratta  domin¬ 
ation,  and  the  establishment  of  British  supremacy  throughout  the. 
whole  of  India  to  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej.  Before  the  British, 
forces  were  put  in  motion,  the  Governor-General  had  become  aware 
that  a  confederacy  had  been,  formed  between  the  Mabratta  powers, 
of  which  the  Peshwa  was  the  centre,  to  oppose  the  British.  The 
Peshwa  had  been,  secretly  hostile  ever  since  the  Treaty  of  Bassein, 
under  which  his  independence  had  been  impaired  by  the  subsidiary 
alliance  imposed  upon  him  by  Lord  Wellesley ;  and  that  hostility 
had  been  intensified,  a  few  months  before  the  war-  began,  by  an 
enforced  cession  of  territory  which  Lord  Moira,  compelled  him  to 
make  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  intrigues  in  which  he  was 
implicated. 

By  the  prompt  and  decided  action  of  the  Governor-General,  who 
also  combined  with  that  office  the  functions  of  Commander-in- 
chief,  Sindia  was  detached  from  the  confederacy :  but  before  the 
end  of  the  year  the  Peshwa.,  the  Raja  of  Berar,  and:  the  troops  of 
Holkar  had  broken  into  hostilities,  the  two  former  making  un¬ 
successful  attacks  upon  the  British  Residents  stationed  at  their 
respective  capitals,  while  Holkar’s  troops,  advancing  fto wards'  the 
Deccan  to  the  support  of  the  Peshwa,  encountered- .and  were  defeated 
by  Sir  Thomas  Hislop’s  division  at  the  battle  of ;  Mahidpiir. 

As  soon  as  it  became  plain  that  an  important  war  was  itnpbnding,. 
Mnnro  applied  to  the  Governor-General  for  a  military  cominanipx 
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His  application  was  not  in  the  first  instance  successful ;  and  after 
all  that  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  years  regarding  the  im¬ 
policy  of  entrusting  military  commands  to  officers  who  have  long 
been  employed  upon  civil  duties,  it  may  appear  on  a  superficial 
view  of  the  matter  that  the  hesitation  to  comply  with  Munro’s 
wishes  was  not  unreasonable.  But  Munro’s  case  was  a  very  excep¬ 
tional  one.  He  had  served  in  every  campaign  in  which  the  Madras 
army  had  been  engaged  since  1780,  with  the  exception  of  General 
Wellesley’s  brief  campaign  against  the  Mahrattas  iu  1803;  and 
although  he  had  been  employed  for  some  years  in  a  civil  capacity, 
the  nature  of  that  employment,  owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  districts  administered  by  him,  had  been  such  as  to  call  into 
frequent  exercise  those  qualities  of  self-reliance,  decision,  and 
readiness  of  resource  which  go  so  far  to  insure  efficiency  in  mili¬ 
tary  command..  Moreover,  his  military  ability  was  well  known 
and  fully  recognized  by  the  highest  military  authorities,  and  it  was 
not,  therefore,  without  mortification  that  when  the  distribution  of 
commands  was  settled,  he  found  himself  passed  over  in  favour  of 
officers  juuior  to  him  in  military  rank.  But  although  Munro  was 
denied  a  command  with  the  forces  sent  in  advance,  he  speedily 
obtained  employment  in  which  he  was  able  to  render  valuable 
services,  first  in  a  civil  or  semi-military  capacity,  and  very  shortly 
afterwards  in  the  direction  of  important  military  operations,  the 
brilliancy  of  which,  considering  the  slender  means  at  his  disposal, 
lias  seldom  been  surpassed.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  cession 
of  certain  districts  which  had  been  exacted  from  the  Peshwa  a  few 
months  before  the  war  began.  For  the  charge  of  these  districts, 
bordering  upon  Mysore  and  upon  the  Company’s  territory  in  Cauara 
and  Ballari,  an  able  and  resolute  officer  was  required,  and  the 
choice  naturally  fell  upon  Munro.  Anxious  as  be  was  for  strictly 
military  employment,  it  was  not  without  reluctance  that  be  accepted, 
another  civil  charge;  but  upon  its  being  explained  to  him  that  his 
employment  upon  this  particular  duty  was  considered  (o  be  highly 
desirable  on  public  grounds,  he  acquiesced  iu  the  decision,  and 
proceeded  to  Dharwar  to  take  charge  at  the  newly  acquired  terri¬ 
tory,  the  military  as  well  as  civil  command  of  whirl)  was  placed 
under  him. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  and  be) ore  hostilities  with  the  IVsInva 
had  commenced,  Munro  was  ordered,  with  (lie  small  l.uve  under 
his  command  at  Dharwar,  to  effect  the  reduction  ol  bumlur,  a 
small  principality  at  the  extreme  south  ol  Hie  buiiihern  Mahraiiu 
country,  the  chief  of  which  had  managed  lor  tweni y-iun-  years  to 


m.'iinbnn  n.  position  of  noin  pick:  independence.  The  expedition  Wfc 
Kent  at  the  request,  of  fclio  i’eshvva,  with  whore  there,  whs  an.ei.gage- 
montof  some  Blandhig  on  'the  part  of  the  Company  to  affect  the 
redaction  of  tbo  Sundur  chief.  The  latter,  conscious  of  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  British  power,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of- the  force 
surrendered  his  fortress  and  territory,  which,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  and  the  deposition  of  the  Pesh-wa,  were  restored  to 
him  on  Munro’s  recommendation.  While  Munro  was  engaged  upon  . 
this  expedition,  the  war  broke  out,  and  he  was  at  once  ru vested 
with  the  I’ftnk  of  brigadier-general  and  the  command  of  the  reserve 
division,  formed  to  reduce  the  Southern  Mahratiu  country  and.  ,u>  • 
oppose,  the  forces  of  the  Peshwa,  who,  after  his  r>  ns  access,!  ul  attack 
upon  the  Poona  Besidency,  had  moved  southwards. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  Munro  was  in  a,  position,  to  enter  upon 
liis  new  command,  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  having’ 
occupied  the  country  which  lay  between  him  and  the  division 
assigned  to  him  ;  but  he  did  not  allow  this  difficulty  to  reduce  him 
to  inaction.  With  the  small  force  at  his  disposal,  consisting  at 
first  of  only  five  companies  of  infantry,  one  gun,  and  a  mortar,  and 
subsequently  increased  by  a  small  battering  train,  seven  additional 
companies  of  Native  Infantry,  four  companies  of  pioneers,  and  three 
troops  of  Native  Cavalry,  Munro  entered  the  enemy’s  country  and 
captured  fort  after  fort  in  succession,  placing  in  each,  as  lie  took  it,, 
a  garrison  of  peons— a  sort  of  irregular  militia — and  then  moving 
on  with  his  small  force  to  another.  Of  these  Badami  and  Belgau.ni .- 
were  both  fortresses  of  considerable  strength.  These  operations 
occupied  Munro  from  the  beginning  of  December,  to  the  I8th  of 
April,  when  lie  was  joined  by  the  main  body  of  his-  division,  and, 
marching  without  loss  of  time  to  Sholapur,  captured. the  fortified 
pettah,  or  city,  of  that  place  by  assault  on  the  18th  of  May,. the 
citadel  capitulating  two  days  later.  With  the  reduction  of  Simla-, 
pur,  the  subjugation  of  the  Southern  Maliratca  country  was  com¬ 
plete  ;  and  the  troops  having  moved  into  cantonments,.  Jhmro,, 
whose  health  was  very  indifferent,  relinquished  his  command  : and 
orepared  to  return  to  England.  The  vigour  and  skill  with  winch 
this  campaign  was  conducted,  the  smallness  of  the  force  employed 
during  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  the  importance  of  the  results 
achieved,  at  once  proved  Muuro’s  capacity  as  ^military  commander  ; 
but  no  amount  of  generalship  would  ha  ve  enabled  him  to  accom¬ 
plish  so  much  in  the  time, -'with  the  extremely  inadequate  force  ,  at 
his  disposal  during  the  greater  part  of  the  operations, -..had  it  not 
been  for  his  thorough,  insight  into  the  political  situation  and  the. 
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iujuieuce  which  be  was  able  to  exert  over  the  people  of  the  country, 
in  the  latter  respect  the  reputation  -which  a  few  years  before  he 
bad  established  in  the  adjoining  district  of  Ballari,  stood  him  in 
good  stead.  To  the  Canarese  agriculturists  of  the  Southern  Mah- 
ratta  Provinces  he  was  known  by  repute  as  a  just  and  considerate 
ruler ;  and  accordingly,  in  his  military  operations,  he  met  with 
support  instead  of  opposition  from  the  people  of  the  country. 
Munro’s  services  on  this  occasion  elicited  high  praise  from  the 
Governor-General ;  and  when,  after  the  termination  of  the  war> 
Mr.  Canning  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  army  and  its  commanders,  lie  referred  to  Munro  in  terms  of 
panegyric  such  as  seldom  have  been  applied  to  a  public  servant. 

At  the  southern  extremity  (Mr.  Canning  said)  of  this  long  line  of  operations, 
and  in  a  part  of  the  campaign  carried  on  in  a  district  far  from  public  gaze, 
and  without  the  opportunities  of  early  special  notice,  was  employed  a  man 
whose  name  I  should  indeed  have  been  sorry  to  have  passed  over  in  silence, 
I  allude  to  Colonel  Thomas  Mnnro,  a  gentleman  of  whose  rare  qualifications 
the  late  House  of  Commons  had  opportunities  of  judging  at  their  bar,  on  the 
renewal  of  the  East  India  Company’s  charter,  and  than  whom  Europe  never 
produced  a  more  accomplished  statesman,  nor  India,  so  fertile  in  heroes,  a 
more  skilful  soldier.  This  gentleman,  whose  occupations  for  some  years  must 
have  been  rather  of  a  civil  and  administrative  than  a  military  nature,  was 
called  early  in  the  war  to  exercise  abilities  which,  though  dormant,  had  not 
rusted  from  disuse.  He  went  into  the  field  with  not  more  than  five  or  six- 
hundred  men,  of  whom  a  very  small  proportion  were  Europeans,  aud  marched 
into  tlie  Mahratta  territories  to  take  possession  of  the  country  which  had  been 
ceded  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  Poona.  The  population  which  he  subjugated  by 
arms,  he  managed  with  such  address,  equity,  and  wisdom,  that  he  established 
an  empire  over  their  hearts  and  feelings.  Nine  forts  were  surrendered  to  him 
or  taken  by  assault  on  his  way,  and  at  the  end  of  a  silent  and  scarcely  observed 
progress,  he  emerged  from  a  territory  heretofore,  hostile  to  the  British 
interest,  with  an  accession  instead  of  a  diminution  of  force,  leaving  everything 
secure  and  tranquil  behind  him.  This  result  speaks  more  than  could  be  told 
by  any  minute  and  extended  commentary. 

Daring  the  whole  of  these  operations  much  of  Munro’s  time  was 
occupied  with  the  discharge  of  civil  functions  ;  for,  in  addition  to 
the  arduous  duties  of  his  military  command,  he  retained  the  ollieo 
of  Commissioner  for  the  districts  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Poona . 
He  was  his  own  civil  and  political  officer,  and  until  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  reserve  division  joined  him,  he  had  no  mililnrv 
staff.  Writing  on  the  24th  of  March  to  his  iriend  aud  colleague  in 
the  Judicial  Commission  at  Madras,  Mr.  Strati, on,  who  had  applied 
to  him  for  assistance  in  some  matter  connected  with  the  business 
of  that  Commission,  which  ho  was  engaged  in  winding  up,  Munro 


flii'io  of  (.ho  Tougubadra.  >'011  ca»i  do  what  is  wanting  ymirself  belter  than  ary  ■ 

one  l .•1st'  ’ 

Munrii’t;  duties  «,fc  this  time  brought  him  into  constant  corre¬ 
spondence,  both  official  and  private,  with  Mr.  Monuistiui.vfc  iSiphln- 
8 tone,  then  Resident  at  the  Gom-fc  of  the  ■■Per.liwa ,  and  shortly  after- .. 
wards  Governor  of  Bombay,  of  whoso  uDihr-v  M n nro : cm r.ert.&i aca- a 
high  -opinion,'  and  with  whom  his  relations'  were  mosi; ~  cordial, - 
Another  frequent  correspondent  was  Gir  John  Malcolm,-  M an  revs 
colleague  at  Seringapatam.  in  175)9,  between  whom  and  Mun.ro 
there  had  ever  since  existed  a  fast  friendship.  When  one  -thinks  of 
the  personal  jealousies  which  in  India,  as  in  other  parts  of  tbo 
world,  so  often  disturb  the  relations  of  public  officers  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  public  service,  it  is  refreshing  to  observe  t.he  utter 
absence  of  all  such  feelings  in  the  intercourse  of  these  three 
eminent  men.  Thus,  when  the  question  of  tine  arrangements  to  be 
made  for  the  management  of  the  newly  conquered  provinces  was 
under  consideration,  we  find  Munro  writing  to  Malcolm  that  nobody 
was  so  well  qualified  for  the  duty  as  Elplvinsi.one ; -and  when  the 
military  operations  in  that  part  of  the  country  bad  been  completed 
by  the  capture  of  Sholapdr,  we  see  331phiu.st.one  foremost  in  bring-  . 
ing  to  notice  the  brilliancy  of  the  services  rendered  by  Munro v 
while  at  an  early  stage  of  the  operations  Malcolm  describes  them 
in  the  following  glowing  terms  : — 

I  gend  you  a  copy  of  a  public  letter  from  Tom  SJunro  Sahib,- ■  written  for  the 
information  of  Sir  Thomas.  Hislop.  If  this  letter  makes  the  same  impression .. 
upon  you  that  it  did  upon  me,  we  shall  all  recede  as  this  extraordinary  man 
comes  forward.  -We  use  common  vulgar  means,  and  go  on  zealously* -  and 
actively  and  courageously  enough  ;  but  how  different  is  -his  part  in  the  drama  !:•■ 
Insulated  in  an  enemy’s  country,  with  no  military  means  whatever  (five  dis¬ 
posable  companies  of  sepoys  were  nothing), -lie  forms  the  plan  of  subdningthe 
country,  expelling  the  army  by  which  it  is  occupied,  and-  collecting  the 
revenues  that  are  duo  to  the  enemy,  .  through  the  means  of  the  .inhabitants 
themselves,  aided  and  supported  by  a  few  irregular  infantry,  whom  he  invites, 
from  the  neighbouring  provinces  for  that  purpose.  His  plan,  which -is  -at  once 
simple  and  great,  is  successful  in  a  degree  which  a  mind  like  his  could  alone  ; 
have  anticipated.  The  country  comes  into  his  hands  by  the  most  legitimate  of 
all  modes,  the  zealous  and  spirited  efforts  of  the  natives  to; .place  .themselves- . 
under  his  rule  end  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  govommmit-.-wliich,  -  when  admin-. 
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istered  by  a  man  like  him,  is  one  of  the  best  in  tlie  world.  Muuro,  tbey  say, 
bas  been  aided  in  this  great  work  by  his  local  reputation,  but  that  adds  to  his 
title  to  praise.  His  popularity  in  the  quarter  where  he  is  placed  is  the  result 
of  long  experience  of  his  talents  and  virtues,  and  rests  exactly  upon  that 
basis  of  which  an  able  and  good  man  may  he  proud.* 

The  letters  written  by  Munro  about  this  time  contain  interesting 
remarks  on  various  matters  connected  with  the  political  situation. 
Nearer  acquaintance  with  the  Mabrattas  and  their  system  bad  led 
him  to  form  a  more  unfavourable  opinion  of  their  power  for 
mischief  than  at  one  time  he  had  entertained.  He  wi’ote : 

The  Mahratta  Government  has  been  one  of  the  most  destructive  that  ever 
existed  in  India.  It  never  relinquished  the  predatory  spirit  of  its  founder, 
Sivaji.  That  spirit  grew  with  its  power,  and  when  its  empire  extended  from 
the  Ganges  to  the  Cavery,  this  nation  was  little  better  than  a  horde  of  imperial 
thieves.  All  other  Hindu  states  took  a  pride  in  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  construction  of  pagodas,  tanks,  canals,  and  other  public 
works.  The  Mabrattas  have  done  nothing  of  this  kind  :  their  work  has  been 
chiefly  desolation.  They  did  not  seek  their  revenue  in  the  improvement  of 
the  country,  but  in  tbe  exactions  of  the  established  chout  from  their  neigh¬ 
bours  and  in  predatory  incursions  to  levy  more.f 
Again  : 

It  is  fortunate  for  India  that  tbe  Peshwa  commenced  hostilities  and  forced 
us  to  overthrow  his  power,  for  the  Mahratta  Government  from  its  foundation 
has  been,  one  of  devastation.  It  was  continually  destroying  all  within  its 
reach  and  never  repairing.  The  effect  of  such  a  system  has  been  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  a  great  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  India.!. 

On  the  other  band,  Munro  considered  the  power  and  the  numeri¬ 
cal  strength  of  the  Piudaris  to  have  been  from  the  first  greatly 
exaggerated.  He  did  not  estimate  tbe  aggregate  number  of  their 
troops  at  more  than  seven  or  eight  thousand  men. 

All  the  possessions  of  the  Pindaris  were  confined  to  a  few  small  districts  in 
Miihva,  which  would  not  have  maintained  half  that  number.  If  we  suppose 
that  as  many  more  were  maintained  by  plunder,  it  is  making  a  great  allow¬ 
ance  ;  for  plundering,  though  destructive  to  the  inhabitants,  is  not  always 
profitable  to  the  plunderers,  who  often  lose  more  than  they  gain,  by  various 
accidents,  before  tbey  reach  their  homes  through  a  hostile  country.  The 
Pindari  chiefs  cannot  bring  large  bodies  into  tbe  field  ;  but  it  is  a  part  of  their 
system  to  magnify  their  force,  in  order  to  strike  terror  and  to  prevent  resist¬ 
ance.  Secrecy  and  expedition  arc  essential  to  their  success,  and  it  is  only  in 
small  parties  that  they  can  move  rapidly  and  elude  pursuit. § 

They  never  would  have  ventured  to  enter  our  territory,  'mil  they  not  dis¬ 
covered  that  we  were  restrained  from  following  them  into  their  own.  This 
conduct  of  the  Indian  Government,  which  1  suppose  was  owing  to  orders  from 
home,  produced  tbe  consequence  which  everybody  here  foresaw.  The  Pimhiris, 
when  they  saw  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  if  they  could  only  got  safe  line!: 
with  their  plunder  to  their  own  country,  were  encouraged  to  repent  their 
depredationsinours.il 
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it  will  Ix>  r<!JtH'sn»)»!rf!ir  t,h:sl  nt.  one  lirm:  Mtniro  was  m 
iiuppoiin  oi  (1io  ^tlrnioi  iilridj-n  olli  Uh  < u  w  j1  i  jiinw 
Hn 'had  now  rtimfi  to  the  conclnsjon  oliaf.  any. farther  rleveropraetif;. 
of  Uin  syfitt-m  wit.H  inexpedient.  Tiie  iiuiroaHod  .-poweivof  tire  .Brifraii 
Govnmmeiifc  in  .India,  and-  the  comparative  weakness  nt  -clja-.nrcfo.YA 
bI-si  les.  combined  with  other  considerations, -lccT'  law.  to  -think  ;-:thftfc 
fin’s  pari:  of  Lord  Wellesley’s  policy  should  uof  be  carried  farther. 
The  following1  oop-euf  remarks  on  the  subject  arc  contained  in  a.  let¬ 
ter  addressed  to  the  Governor- General  -  before,  the  commencement- 
of  the  war 

There  arc  many  objections  to  the  employment  of  &  subsidiary  force.-  Jt  nnr 
a  natural  tendency  to  render  the  government-  of  every  country  in  widen  it 
exists,  weak  and  oppressive,  to  extinguish  all  honourable  spirit  aniona  f-i;e 
higher  classes  of  society,  and  to  degrade-  and  impoverish  the  whole  -  people.  • 
The  usual  remedy  of  abaci  governvuaut  in  India  is  a  tjuieii  revolution  is 'the 
palace,  or  a  violent  one  by  rebellion  or  foreign  conquests.  But  the  presence 
of  a  British  force  cuts  off  every  chance  of  remedy,  by  supporting  the  prince 
on  the  throne  against  every  foreign  and  domestic  enemy.  Is  renders  him  in¬ 
dolent  by  teaching  him  to  trust  to  strangers  for  his  security,  and  cruel  and 
avaricious  by  showing  him  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  hatred  of  bis 
subjects.  Wherever  the  subsidiary  system  is  introduced,  unless  the  reigning 
prince  be  a  man  of  great  abilities,  the  country  will  soon  bear  the  marks  of  if 
in  decaying  villages  and  decreasing  populations.  This  has  long  been  observed 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Peshwa  and  the  Nizam,  and  is- now  beginning  to  be 
seen  in  Mysore.  The  talents  of  P-nrneah,  while  he  acted  as  Diwin.  saved  that 
country  from  the  usual  effects  of  the  system,  but  the  Baja  is  likely  to  let  them 
have  their  full  operation.  He  is  indolent  and  prodigal,  and  has,  besides  the 
current  revenue,  dissipated  about  sixty  lakhs  of  pagodas  of- the  treasure  laid 
up  by  the  late  Diwdn.  He  is  mean,  artful,  revengeful,  and  cruel,  Be  does 
not  take  away  life,  but  lie  indicts  the  most  disgraceful  end  inhuman  punish¬ 
ments  on  men  of  every  rank,  at  a  distance  from  his  capital,  where  he  thinks  it 
will  remain  unknown  to  Europeans,  and,  though  young,  he  is  already  detested 
by  his  subjects. 

A  subsidiary  force  would  be  a  most  useful  establishment,  if  it-  could  bo 
directed  solely  to  the  -support  of  our  ascendency,  without  nourishing  all  the 
vices  of  a  bad  government;  but  this  seems  to  be  almost  •  impossible.  Tito 
only  way  in  which  this  object  has  ever  in  any  degree  been  attained,  is  by  the. 
appointment  of  a  Diivau.  This  measure  is  no  doubt  liable  to  'numerous  objec¬ 
tions  ;  but  -it  iff  still  the  only  one  by  which  any  amends  can  be  made  to  the- 
people  of  the  country  for  the  miseries  brought  upon  them  by  the  subsidiary 
force  in.  giving  stability  to  n  vicious  government,.  Tho  great  difficulty  is  to 
prevent  the  prince  from  counteracting  tbo  Di-Wii-n.-aud  the  -Resident  from  med¬ 
dling  too  much  ;  but  where  this  is  avoided,  t-lio  Diwun  may  be  made  -  a  most, 
useful  instrument  of  government. 

There  is,  however,  another  view  under  which  tbo  subsidiary  system  should  be 
considered — I  mean  that  of  its  inevitable  tendency  to  bring  every  native  state 
into  which  it  is  introduced,  sooner  or  later,- under  tbo. exclusive  dominion  of  the 
British  Government.  It  has  already  done  this  completely  in  the  case  of  the 
Nawub  of-  the  Carnatic.  It  lias  made  some  progress  in  that  of  the  Peshwa  and 
the  Ni/.am,  and  the  whole-  of  the  territory- of  these  princes  will  unquestionably- 
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uuHer  the  same  fate  as  the  Carnatic.  Tiie  observation  of  Movo  Dekshat,  in 
speaking  of  tlio  late  treaty  to  Major  Ford,  that  ‘  no  native  Power  could,  from 
'  its  habits,  conduct  itself  with  such  strict  fidelity  ns  we  seemed  to  demand,’  is 
perfectly  just.  This  very  Peslnva  will  probably  again  commit  a  breach  of  the 
alliance.  The  Nizam  will  do  the  same,  and  the  same  consequences,  a  further 
restriction  of  their  power  for  onr  own  safety,  must  again  follow.  Even  if  the 
prince  were  liimsolf  disposed  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  alliance,  there  will  always 
be  some  amongst  his  principal  officers  who  will  urge  him  to  break  it.  As 
long  as  there  remains  in  the  country  any  high-minded  independence  which  seeks 
to  throw  off  the  control  of  strangers,  such  counsellors  will  be  found.  I  have  a 
better  opinion  of  the  natives  of  India  than  to  think  that  this  spirit  will  soon 
be  completely  extinguished,  and  I  can  therefore  have  no  doubt  that  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  system  must  everywhere  rnn  its  full  course  and  destroy  every  govern¬ 
ment  which  it  undertakes  to  protect. 

In  this  progress  of  things,  the  evil  of  a  weak  and  oppressive  government, 
suirported  by  a  subsidiary  alliance,  will  at  least  be  removed;  but  even  if  all 
India  could  be  brought  under  the  British  dominion,  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  such  a  change,  either  as  regards  the  natives  or  ourselves,  ought  to  be 
desired.  One  effect  of  such  a  conquest  would  be  that  the  Indian  army,  having 
no  longer  any  warlike  neighbours  to  combat,  would  gradually  lose  its  military 
habits  and  discipline,  and  that  the  native  troops  would  have  leisure  to  feel 
their  own  strength,  and,  for  want  of  other  employment,  to  turn  it  against 
their  European  masters.  But  even  if  we  could  be  secured  against  every  inter¬ 
nal  convulsion,  and  could  retain  the  country  quietly  in  subjection,  I  doubt 
much  if  the  condition  of  the  people  would  be  better  than  under  their  native 
princes.  The  strength  of  the  British  Government  enables  it  to  put  down 
every  rebellion,  to  repel  every  foreign  invasion,  and  to  give  to  its  subjects  a 
degree  of  protection  which  those  of  no  native  Power  enjoy.  Its  laws  and 
institutions  also  afford  them  a  security  from  domestic  oppression  unknown  in 
those  States  ;  but  these  advantages  are  dearly  bought.  They  are  purchased 
by  the  sacrifice  of  independence,  of  national  character,  and  of  whatever 
renders  a  people  respectable.*’  The  natives  of  the  British  provinces  may 
without  fear  pursue  their  different  occupations  as  traders,  niirasidsirs,  or 
husbandmen,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labours  in  tranquillity ;  but  none 
of  them  can  look  forward  to  any  share  in  the  legislation  or  civil  or  military 
government  of  their  country.  It  is  from  men  who  either  hold  or  are  eligible 
to  public  office  that  uatives  take  their  character  :  where  no  such  men  exist, 
there  can  be  no  energy  in  any  other  class  of  the  community.  The  effect  of 
this  state  of  things  is  observable  in  all  the  British  provinces,  whose  inhabitants 
are  certainly  the  most  abject  race  in  India.  No  elevation  of  character  can  be 
expected  among  men  who  in  the  military  line  cannot  attain  to  any  rank  above 
that  of  subahdar,  where  they  are  as  much  below  an  ensign  as  an  ensign  is  below 
the  Commander-in-chief,  and  who  in  the  civil  line  can  hope  for  nothing  beyond 
.some  petty  judicial  or  revenue  office,  in  which  they  may  by  corrupt  means 
make  up  for  their  slender  salary. 

If  the.  British  Government  is  not  favourable  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Indian  character,  its  control  through  a  subsidiary  force  is  still  less  so.  Its 
power  is  now  so  great  that  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  any  combination.,  and  it 


«  fn  these  remarks  Muuro  seems  great  n 
hardly  to  have  attached  sufficient  subject 
weight  to  the  fact  that  for  many  many  t 
centuries,  in  most  parts  of  India,  the  dyna 


the  subsidiary  system  being  necessary.  It  wilt  generally  ns  found  jo.u'ch  ioorfe 
convenient  to  carry  on  war  where  it  has  not  been  introduced,  This  was  ibq 
case  in  both  the  wavs  with  Tippoo  Saltan.  The  oonquest  'was',  complete, 
because  our  operations -wore  not  perplexed  by  any  subsidiary  alliance  with  him; 
The  simple  olid  direct  mode  of  conquest  from. without  is  more  creditable,  both 
to  our  armies  and  to  our  national  character,  than  that  of  dismemberment  front 
within  by  the  aid  of  a  subsidiary  force.  However  just  the  motives  may  be 
from  which  such  a  force  acts,  yet  the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed,  .renders 
its  acting  at  all  too  like  the  movement  of  the  Praetorian  bands.  It  acts,  it  is 
true,  only  by  the  orders  of  its  own  Government,  and  only  for  public'  objects  s.- 
but  still  it  is  always  ready  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  to  dictate  terms, 
to,  or  to  depose,  the  prince  whom  it  was  stationed  there  to  defend.* 

I  have  said  that  Munro  was  compelled,  by  the  state  of  his  'health . 
to  relinquish  his  appointments,  both,  civil,  and  military,  hi  the 
Southern  Mahratta  country.  Although  his  general  health '  was 
good,  the  heavy  work  he  had  gone  through,  coupled  with  exposure 
to  the  sun,  had  so  much  impaired  his  eye-sight  that  rest  from  all 
worlc  for  a  time  was  considered  essential.  He  returned  to  Madras 
in  the  autumn  of  1818  for  the  purpose  of  at. once  returning  to 
England,  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  passage  in  a 
suitable  vessel,  was  detained  until  the  24th.  of  January,  1819,  when 
he  and  Mrs.  Munro  embarked, '  and  touching  at  Ceylon  and  at 
St.  Helena,  reached  England  towards  the  end  of  June.  Their 
eldest  sou,  the  present  Sir  Thomas  Munro.  was  born  on'  the  voyage. 
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Governor-Generalship.  in  Bombay  more  delay  had  occurred  in 
giving  effect  to  fchc  new  policy,  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan,  an  eminent 
Bengal  civilian,  having  held  the  Governorship  from  December,- • 
1705,  uui.il  his  death  in  August,  1811 ;  but  his  successor,  Sir  Evaa 
Nepean,  was  a  stranger  to  India,  and  the  intention  was  to  adopt  in 
future,  iu  regard  to  .Bombay,  the  policy  which  had  of  late  years 
been  followed  in  respect  of  Bengal  and  Madras.*  There  was 'much ' 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  that  policy.  The  low  standard  of  official 
morality  which  prevailed  in  India,  a  hundred  years  ago.  and  the 
necessary  unfitness  for  offices  demanding  high  administrative  capa¬ 
city,  of  men  whose  duties,  for  the  most  part,  had  been  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  character,  went  far  to  justify  the  policy  of  looking  beyond 
the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  for  persons  qualified  to  ■■fill  the 
chief  places  in  the  several  Presidencies.  But  during  the  thirty- 
four  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  India 
Bill,  great  changes  had  taken  place.  The  Government  of  the 
Company,  engaged  at  the  beginning  of  that  period  in  a  struggleTor 
existence,  the  issue  of  which  was  then  uncertain,  had  succeeded  in 
1818  in  establishing  its  supremacy  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula.  In  the  course  of  the  war  just  brought  to  a- close,  and 
during  many  years  preceding  it,  services  of  the  most  conspicuous 
merit,  administrative,  political,  and  military,  had  been  rendered  by 
servants  of  the  Company — services  which  it  was  not.  only  just,  but 
eminently  politic,  to  recognize  in  a  special  manner.  Mr,;  Canning, 
who  still  presided  at  the  Board  of  Control,  discerning  the  reemire- 


*  In  the  Diary  of  Lord  Elle-n- 
borongh,  which,  has  been  lately  pub¬ 
lished,  there  is  the  following  curious 
account  of  a  conversation  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  at  the  time  Prime 
Minister,  regarding  the  appointment 
of  a  Governor  of  Bombay 

‘  After  seeing  the  Chairs  spoke  to 
‘  the  Duke  about  the  Bombay  sneces- 
‘  sion.  He  asked  what  I  meant  to  do 
‘  with  Elphinstone.  I  considered  he 
‘  had  left  India  altogether.  The  Duke 
‘  thought  be  must  return — that  he 
‘  would  go  to  Bombay  again,  with  the 
‘expectation  of  afterwards  going  to 
‘  Madras.  I  think  the  Duke  has  an 
‘idea  of  making  him  Governor- 
1  General.  I  mentioned  Mr.  Chaplin. 
‘  The  Duke  mentioned  Mr.  Jenkins,  of 
‘  whom  he  thought  highly.  lie  had 
‘  done  well  at  Nagpore,  and  he  had 
'  had  some  correspondence  with  him 
1  when  in  India,  which  gave  him  a 
‘  good  opinion  of  him.  The  Duke 


‘spoke  of  Mr.  Russell,  bat  thought  lie 
‘  had  been  mixed  up  with  the  Hydora- 
1  had  transaction.  I  then  mentioned 
‘  Clare.  The  Duke  thought  him  bettor 
‘  than  any  of  the  others  mentioned--- 
‘  that  it  was  a  great  thing  to  have  a 
‘  man  of  rank ;  he  must- be  well  sup- . 
‘ported;  he  had  not  a  very  strong  - 
‘■mind.  However,  on  the  whole  he 
‘  seemed  better  than  the  others,  and  I 
‘  am  to  propose  him,  1  am  very  glad 
‘to  have  Clare.  I  have  a  great  re- 
‘  gpeet  and  regard  for  him — Int  Thane 
‘  a  little  hesitation  as  to  his  fitness, 

‘  He  will,  however,  bo  a  most  zealous 
‘  and  honourable-  servant  of  the  public,  • 
1  and  his  good  manners  will  keep  people 
‘  in  good  humour  and  in  order.’ 

Lord  Clare  is  not  the  only  Indian 
Governor  in  regard  to  whose  fitness 
for  the  office  doubts  must  have  been . 
entertained  by  those  who  sent  him 


'r  11  '  1|ir  nil  iimi  r-i(h  that,  enlightened  and  liberal  statesman- 

-.in]:,  vrlncn  marked  Die  whole  of  his  political  career,  and  recog- 
i  I'a  i  i'hk  i  oi  o  temporary  depavtnre  from  the  policy  of 

hi  j  fd  i  i  i  -i.]\  ->d  rm  appointing  some  of  the  most  distin- 
o  n  o  lied  servants  or  Die  Company  to  Indian  Governorships  a.s  vacan- 
eies  occurred.  Such  a  vacancy  was  at  the  moment  impending  at 
Bombay,  and  Mr.  Canning  accordingly  sent  an  intimation  of  his 
1  lows  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  coupling  with  it  the  names  of 
Sh  John  Malcolm,  Mr.  Elphinstoae,  aud  Colonel  Munro.  Mr. 
El  phi  ns  tone  was  appointed  to  Bombay,  and  when,  in  the  following 
year,  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Elliot  at  Madras  was 
brought  under  consideration,  Munro  was  selected. 

Honourable  as  the  appointment  was,  and  much  as  it  would  have 
gratified  Munro  some  years  previously,  it  was  not  without  reluc¬ 
tance  that  he  decided  on  accepting  it.  He  was  already  fifty-eight 
years  of  age.  Ho  had  served  in  India  upwards  of  thirty-two  years, 
much  of  that  service  having  been  passed  in  very  trying  climates, 
and  latterly  under  circumstances  involving  great  exposure.  His 
duties  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  had  been  most  arduous. 
More  than  most  men  he  liad  been  used  “  to  scorn  delights  and  live 
laborious  days,”  and  it  was  nob  unnatural  that  he  should  long  for  a 
life  of  greater  leisure,  in  which  he  could  visit  new  and  interesting 
scones,  and  pass  the  residue  of  his  days  in  the  society  of  his  family 
aud  friends.  From  an  expression  in  a  letter  written  to  his  sister 
in  1815,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  contemplated  the  possibility, 
though  not  the  probability,  of  his  beiug  promoted  to  high  office. 

1  There  is  no  situation,’  he  wrote,  ‘  likely  to  fall  to  me  in  this 
!  country  that  I  care  about.  There  is  but  one  that  I  think  of  any 
‘  consequence,  and  even  that  in  a  few  years  will  be  indifferent  to 
8  me.’®  And  when  the  appointment  to  which  the  foregoing  remark 
not  improbably  referred,  had  been  offered  to  and  accepted  by  him, 
he  could  not  help  feeling  that  at  his  time  of  life  the  expatriation 
which  it  involved,  was  not  without  its  drawbacks. 

‘  This  country’  (he  wrote,  as  he  was  waiting  at  Deal  to  embark)  ‘  is  the 
‘  country  of  all  our  relations  and  of  early  life,  and  of  all  the  associations  con- 
•  nected  with  it.  It  is  also  the  country  of  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  and  of 
‘  all  the  interesting  struggles  among  statesmen  for  political  power,  and  among 
1  radicals  for  the  same  object.  It  is  near  France  and  Italy  and  all  the  countries 
1  of  the  Continent,  which  I  have  earnestly  wished  to  visit  ever  since  I  first 
8  read  about  them.  The  only  objection  I  feel  to  going  again  to  India  is  my  age. 
<  I  might  now  perhaps  find  employment  in  this  country,  and  I  have  health 
'  enough  to  travel  over  Europe  and  visit  whatever  is  remarkable  for  having  been 
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It  was  with  these  feelings  that  Mvmro  embarked  for -India  in.tho- 
last  days  of  IS  10.  He  had  been  appointed  a  Companion  of  the 
Bath  for  Lis  military  services  in  the  .Mahratta  V?ar. -and  before  -bis- 
departure  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Knight  Commander, 
In  conformity  with,  the  custom  obtaining  in  those  days,  shortly  - 
before  he  sailed,  he  was  entertained  by  the  Court  of  Directors  at  a 
banquet,  at  which  Mr.  Canning  gave  expression  in  eloquent  terms 
to  the  sentiments  of  general  satisfaction  with  -which  Monro's 
appointment  was  regarded. 

We  bewilder  ourselves  (Mr.  Canning  said)  in  this- pars  of  the  world  with 
opinions  respecting  the  sources  from  which  power  is  derived.  Borae  suppose 
it  to  arise  with  the  people  themselves,  while  others  entertain  a  different  view.. 
All,  however,  are  agreed  that  it  should  be  exercised  for  the  people.  If  over 
an  appointment  took  place  to  which  this  might  be  ascribed  as  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  motive,  it  was  that  which  we  have  now  come  together  to  celebrate,  and- 1 
have  no  doubt  that  the  meritorious  officer  who  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Government  of  Madras,  will  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  ever  keep  -in  view 
those  measures  which  will  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  twelve  millions 
of  people. 

Sir  Thomas  a-nd  Lady  Munro  reached  -Madras  on  the  8th  or 
dune,  1820,  having  spent  a  fortnight  on  the  way  at  Bombay  as  idle 
guests  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  with  whom  Munro  wished  to  discuss 
various  public  matters.  He  took  his  seat  as  Governor  immediately 
on  landing,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  business  of  the  office. 
At  that  time,  as  now,  the  Government  of  Madras  consisted  of  a 
Governor  and  three  Members  of  Council,  of  whom  the  Commander- 
in-chief  was  one,  and  the  other  two  were  members  of  the  civil- 
service.  To  a  Governor  possessing  no  previous  acquaintance  with 
Indian  administration,  the  Council  is  a  valuable  and  necessary  aid ; 
but  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  Munro’s  antecedents,  such  assistance 
was  certainly  not  necessary,  and  it  would  not  have  been  surprising 
if.  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  government  he  had  found  himself- 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  opposition  of  Ms.  colleagues :  for  on 
some  of  the  most  burning  questions  of  the  day  his  policy  was  but 
little  in  accord  with  the  views  hitherto  maintained  in  the  Council, 
and  only  a  few  years  had  elapsed  since  his  functions  on  the-pdi-- 
cial  Commission,  had  been  for  a.  time  paralyzed  by  the  opposition 
which  they  encountered.  But  it  does  not  -appear-  that  from  the 
time  of  his  assumption  of  the  Governorship,  Munro  experienced 
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any  difficulty  m  his  relations  with  his  Council.  It  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  his  path  was  smoothed  to  some  extent  by  the  support 
which  his  views  had  already  received  from  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  but,  making  every  allowance  for  this  consideration,  much 
must  be  attributed,  to  the  fact  that  Munro  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  those  qualities  of  earnestness,  patience,  and  toleration  for 
the  opinions  of  others,  which  go  so  far  to  disarm  opposition. 
There  never  was  a  more  constitutional  Governor  than  Munro. 
The  law  having  provided  that  he  should  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  high  office  in  conjunction  with  a  Council,  he  acted  up  to  its 
'  provisions  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter,  treating  his  col¬ 
leagues  with  invariable  confidence  and  unreserve  :  and  thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  while  there  never  was  an  Indian  Government  in  which 
there  was  less  friction  between  the  Governor  and  the  Council,  there 
never  was  a  Government  which  was  more  essentially  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Governor,  than  the  Madras  Government  was  while 
Munro  presided  over  it. 

The  unceasing  work  which  had  been  Munro ’s  lot  in  the  more 
subordinate  employments  hitherto  filled  by  him,  was  not  destined 
to  be  materially  diminished  in  his  new  office.  The  Governor  had 
less  of  the  drudgery  of  detail  than  the  district  officer.  Questions  came 
before  him  more  fully  prepared.  As  a  general  rule  his  duty  was 
rather  to  decide  on  facts  ascertained  by  the  investigations  of  others 
than  to  go  through  the  laborious  task  of  investigating.  But  if  the 
quality  of  the  work  was  different,  the  quantity  was  much  the  same. 
The  ordinary  business  was  heavy.  Before  Munro  had  been  many 
weeks  in  office,  he  found  that  not  only  was  his  time  occupied  by 
the  necessary  business  of  administration,  but  that  much  of  it  was 
taken  up  “in  reading  masses  of  papers  and  useless  altercation 
between  different  departments.”  He  wrote  : 

These  require  all  my  patience  and  a  great  deal  more,  for  I  have  very  little 
left.  Wo  tiling  is  so  tiresome  as  to  waste  time  in  discussions  of  matters  of 
no  importance  in  themselves,  but  which  derive  some  from  the  absurd  heat 
of  the  combatants. 

The  remark  made  by  an  English  statesman,  which  is  quoted  in 
Sir  John  Kaye’s  “Life  of  Lord  Metcalfe,”  that  “  eloquence  in  India 
evaporates  in  scores  of  paragraphs,”  was  only  an  epigrammatic  de¬ 
scription  of  the  fact  with  which  the  new  Governor  found  himself 
confronted.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Canning  : 

By  not  coming  to  India  yon  have  escaped  the  irksome  I  a  sic  oi  toiling  daily 
through  heaps  of  heavy  long-drawn  papers.  I  never  had  a,  very  high  opinion 
of  our  records  ;  but  it  was  not  until  my  last  return  that  I  knew  that  they  con¬ 
tained  such  a  mass  of  useless  trash.  Every  man  writes  ns  much  as  he  can, 


Hut  besides  the  current  work  there  were  questions  of  special 
importance  which,  pressed  for  settlement  when  Munro  -arrived  at 
Madras,  and  chief  among  these  was  the  condition  of  some  of  the 
districts,  and  especially  of  his  old  charge,  the  Ceded  -Districts;, 
which  had  suffered  grievously  from  the  revenue  experiments  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected.  The  abolition  of  the  ryotwivr-- 
system,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  village  leases  to  renters  with¬ 
out  any  reduction  in  the  assessment,  had  been  very  disastrous. 
Most  of  the  renters  had  failed  ;  the  ryots  were  impoverished  and  , 
the  villages  thrown  back  on  the  Government.  In  the  Jiaklrug 
taluk  of  the  Ballari  district  most  of  the  ryots  had  emigrated.  The 
state  of  many  of  the  other  districts  was  no  better.  Most  of  the 
head  men  were  reduced  to  poverty.  Many  of  them  had  been  sent 
to  jail.  The  substantial  ryots,  whose  stock  supported  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  villages,  were  gone.*  An  immediate  reduction  of  the 
assessment,  which,  indeed,  liad  been  recommended  by  Munro  before 
he  left  the  Ceded  Districts  in  1807,  was  necessary,  with  full  liberty 
to  the  ryots  to  increase  or  diminish,  their  cultivation,  and  these 
measures  Munro  and  his  Council  ordered  in  anticipation  of  the 
sanction  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  But  the  issue  of  orders  is  one 
thing :  their  execution  is  another  j  and  before  the  reforms  directed 
by  Mnuro  could  be  brought  into  operation  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
effect  their  object,  he  had  to  remove  two  Collectors,  of  whom  one 
by  his  obstinacy,  and  the  other  by  his  indolence,  had  practically 
defeated  the  intentions  of  the  Government.  In  dealing  with  this 
matter,  as  with  many  others,  Munro  acted  on  the  principle  of 
seeing  for  himself,  by  visiting  the  districts  concerned  and  ascertain¬ 
ing  their  condition  on  the  spot.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  Indian 
district  administration  and  his  command  of  the  native  languages 
were,  of  course,  enormous  advantages,  and  added  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  tours  through  the  country  which  he  made  frequently. 
On  these  occasions  he  invariably  travelled  by  short  stages,  just  as 
he  had  done  as  a  Collector,  though  necessarily  with  a  larger,  camp, 
making  himself  thoroughly  accessible  to  the  people.  He  usually 
took  with  him  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  Government  and  a  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Revenue  acquainted  with  the  districts  through 
which  he  was  to  pass,  and  at  the  end  of  his  tour,  he  embodied 
the  results  of  his  observations  in  a  Minute,  which  was  laid  before 
the  Council  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  orders  subsequently  issued.. 


-two  other  jflatlei-H,  closely  connected  with  caoli  other,  which 
ci.cnoed  -ultimo  s  curly  attention,  were  the  disparity  of  the  emolu- 
meu to  itt  (be  i!io  gienl  departments  of  the  internal  administration, 
the  t  ct  onne  and  judicial  departments,  and  the  training  of  the  junior 
cal  sci rants.  Under  the  arrangements  made  some  years  pre- 
\  lou.dy,  the  salaries  of  the  revenue  officials  had  been  fixed  on  a 
scale  lar  below  that  assigned  to  the  judicial  officers,  and  not  only 
were  the  judicial  salaries  higher  than  the  revenue  salaries,  hut  the 
number  of  well-paid  appointments  in  the  former  department  con¬ 
siderably  exceeded  the  number  of  those  in  the  latter.  The  neces- 
’sary  result  was  that  the  ablest  men  in  the  service  were  attracted  to 
the  judicial  branch  and  every  Collector  aspired  to  promotion  as  a 
Judge.  This  state  of  things  Munro  regarded  as  extremely  mis¬ 
chievous,  attaching,  as  he  did,  great  importance  to  the  office  of 
Collector. 

Nothing-  is  so  expensive  as  inexperienced  Collectors.  Much  more  than  the 
amount  of  tlicir  allowances  is  lost  every  year  in  revenue  from  their  mismanage¬ 
ment,  and  when  the  affairs  of  their  districts  have  in  consequence  fallen  into 
disorder,  we  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  additional  expense  of  a  commission, 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  it.  We  must,  under  every  system,  expect  to  have 
some  bad  servants,  but  when  the  system  itself  is  bad,  we  can  expect  to  have 
but  few  that  are  good. 

We  should  form  a  very  erroneous  judgment  of  the  importantjoffice  of  Cob1'^' 
lector,  if  we  supposed  that  it  was  limited  merely  to  revenue  matters,  instead 
of  extending  to  everything  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  people.  In  India, 
whoever  regulates  the  assessment  of  the  land-rent,  holds  in  his  hand  the  main¬ 
spring  of  the  peace  of  the  country.  An  equal  and  moderate  assessment  has 
more  effect  in  preventing  litigation  and  crimes,  than  all  our  civil  and  criminal 
regulations.  When  the  lands  are  accurately  surveyed  and  registered,  the 
numerous  suits  which  occur  where  this  is  not  the  case,  regarding  their  bound¬ 
aries  and  possession,  are  prevented,  and  when  the  assessment  is  moderate, 
every  man  fiuds  employment,  and  the  thefts  and  robberies  which  are  commit¬ 
ted,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  it  and  of  other  means  of  subsistence,  almost 
entirely  cease.  When  the  people  are  contented,  those  incorrigible  offenders 
who  live  as  banditti  and  make  robbery  a  trade,  find  no  protection  or  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  are  all  gradually  taken  or  expelled  from  the  country.* 

On  the  question  of  the  proper  training  of  the  junior  civil  servants 
Munro  held  very  decided  opinions.  He  deemed  it  essential  that 
every  civil  servant  should  pass  the  earlier  years  of  his  service  in 
the  revenue  line.  His  reasons  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in 
his  own  words  : 

We  have  now  in  our  widely  extended  territory  an  ample  field  for  the  train- 
ing  of  the  junior  servants  in  revenue  affairs,  and  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves 
of  it  for  that  purpose.  A  knowledge  of  revenue  will  be  useful  in  whatever 
department  they  may  be  afterwards  employed  j  but  a  knowledge  of  the  natives 
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ni  the  revenue  line.  An  acquaintance  with  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants, 
'out  particularly  o£  the  ryots,  the  various  tenures  under  which  they  hold  their 
lands,  the  agreements  usual  among  them  regarding  cultivation,  and  between 
them  and  soukars  respecting  loans  or  advances  for  their  rents,  and  the  different 
modes  of  assessment,  is  essential  to  a,  Judge;  for  questions  concerning  these 
points  form  the  chief  part  of  his  business.  A  Judge  who  is  ignorant  of  them, 
must  often  be  at  a  loss  on  the  most  simple  points ;  but  as  a  knowledge  of  them 
can  hardly  be  attained  excepting  in  the  revenue,  it  may  be  said  that  no  man 
can  be  a  good  Judge  who  has  not  served  in  it.  If  this  kind  of  knowledge  be 
indispensable  in  a  Zillah  Judge,  it  is  equally  so  in  the  Judges  of  the  higher 
courts  aud  the  Secretaries  to  Government.  It  is  on  the  right  administration 
of  the  revenue  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  chiefly  depends.  If  it  be 
too  heavy,  or  very  unequally  distributed,  the  effects  are  felt  in  every  depart- 
ment.  Trade  is  depressed  as  well  as  agriculture.  Numbers  of  the  lower 
orders  of  people  are  driven  by  necessity  to  seek  a  subsistence  in  theft  and 
robbery.  Tbe  better  sort  become  dissatisfied,  and  give  no  help  in  checking 
the  disorder.  The  roads  become  unsafe  and  the  prisons  crowded ;  and  we 
impute  to  the  depravity  of  the  people  the  mischief  which  has  probably  been 
occasioned  by  injudicious  taxation,  or  tbe  hasty  abolition  or  resumption  of 
long-established  rights  and  privileges.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  higher 
officers  of  Government  should  always  be  able  to  trace  tbe  good  or  bad  state  of 
tbe  country  tn  its  true  cause,  and  that,  with  this  view,  they  should  in  the 
early  part  of  their  service  he  employed  in  the  revenue  line  in  the  provinces, 
because  it  is  only  there  that  they  can  completely  see  and  understand  its 
internal  structure  and  administration.* 

The  observations  embodied  in  the  foregoing  extracts  may  now 
appear  to  be  trite  expressions  of  long-established  truths;  but  those 
truths,  which  in  these  days  are  regarded  as  axioms  of  Indian  ad¬ 
ministration,  were  by  no  means  so  considered  sixty  years  ago,  and 
to  Munro  tbe  credit  is  due  of  having  first  put  them  forward  in  such 
a  form  as  to  command  the  assent  of  wise  and  thoughtful  men. 

Munro  had  long  been  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  more 
largely  utilizing  native  agency,  and  of  abandoning  the  policy  then 
in  vogue  of  excluding  the  natives  of  India  from  all  situations  of 
trust  or  emolument. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Canning  about  a  year  after  his  arrival  at  Madras, 
he  said ; 

Our  present  system  of  government  by  excluding  all  natives  from  power  and 
trust  and  emolument  is  much  more  efficacious  in  depressing,  than  all  out  laws 
and  school-books  can  do  in  elevating,  their  character.  Wo  are  working  against 
our  own  designs,  and.  we  can  expect  to  make  no  progress  while  wc  work  -with  a 
feeble  instrument  to  improve  and  a  powerful  one  to  deteriorate.  Tbe  improve¬ 
ment  of  tbe  character  of  a  people,  and  the  keeping  them  at  the  same  time  in 
the  lowest  state  of  dependence  on  foreign  rulers  to  which  they  can  be  reduced 
by  conquest,  are  matters  quite  incompatible  with  each  other. 

There  can  be  no  hope  of  any  groat  zeal  for  improvement,  when  the  highest 
acquirements  can  load  to  nothing  beyond  some  petty  office,  ami  can  confer 
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neither  wealth  nor  honour.  While  thcprospeottf  of  the  natives  fire  .so  bounded,, 
every  project  for  bettering  'their  olmmotevs  must  foil,  and  no  such  projects 
can  have  the  smallest  chance  of  success  unless  some  of  thoso  objects  are  placed 
within  their  reach,  for  the  sake  of  which  men  are  urged  to  exertion  in  other 
countries.  'I'his  work  of  improvement,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  attempted 
must  be  very  slow,  hut  it  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  confidence 
which  wo  repose  in  them,  and  to  the  share  which  we  give  them  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  public  affairs.  All  that  we  can  give  them  without  endangering  our 
own  ascendency,  should  be  given.  All  real  military  power  must  be  kept  in  , 
our  own  hands;  but  they  might  with  advantage  hereafter  be  made  eligible  to 
every  civil  office  under  that  of  a  member  of  the  Government,  The  change 
should  bo  gradual,  because  they  are  not  yet  fit  to  discharge  properly  the  duties 
of  high  civil  employment  according  to  our  rules  and  ideas,  but  fine  sphere., 
of  their  employment  should  be  extended  iu  proportion  as  we  find  that  they 
become  capable  of  filling  properly  higher  situations. 

We  shall  never  have  much  accurate  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  or  of  the  causes  by  which  they  are  raised  or  depressed ;  we  shall 
always  assess  it  very  unequally,  and  often  too  high,  until  wo  learn  to  treat  the 
higher  classes  of  natives  as  gentlemen,  and  to  make  them  assist. us  accordingly, 
in  doing  what  is  done  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  England  in  estimating  and 
apportioning  the  amount  of  taxation.* 

Three  years  later,  in  an  important  Minute  on  the  state  of  the 
country  and  condition  of  the  people, f  Munro  wrote  on  this  subject 
snore  at  length  : 

With  what  grace  can  we  talk  of  our  paternal  government,  if  .we  exclude 
the  natives  from  every  important  office,  and  say,  ns  we  did  till  very  lately, 
that  in  a  country  containing  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants,  no  man  but  a 
European  shall  be  entrusted  with  so  much  authority  as  to  order  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  a  single  stroke  of  a  rattan.  Such  an  interference  is  to  pass  a- 
sentence  of  degradation  on  a  whole  people,  for  which  no  benefit,  can  ever 
compensate.  There  is  no  instance  in  the  world  of  so  humiliating  a  sentence 
having  ever  been  passed  upon  any  nation.  The  weak  and  tnistakeu  humanity 
which  is  the  motive  of  it,  can  never  ba  viewed  by  the  natives  as  any  just 
excuse  for  the  disgrace  inflicted  on  thorn  by  being  pronounced  to  be  unworthy 
of  trust  in  deciding  on  the  petty  offences  of  their  countrymen.  We  profess  i,a 
seek  tlieir  improvement,  but  propose  moans  the  most  adverse  to  success.  The 
advocates,  of  improvement  do  not  seem  to  hare  perceived  the  great  springs 
on  which  it  depends:  they  propose  to  place  no  confidence  in  the  natives,  to 
give  them  no  authority,  and  to  exclude  them  from  office  as  much  ns  possible  j 
but  they  are  ardent- m  than- zeal  for  enlightening  them  by-  the  .general  diffu¬ 
sion  of  knowledge. 

'  No  conceit  more  wild  and  absurd  than  this  was  ever  -engendered  in  -  the 
darkest  ages,;  for  what  is,  in  every  age  and  every  country,  the  groat  stimulus 
to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  but  the  prospect  of  fame,  or  wealth,  or  power  ? 
or  what  is  even  the  use  of  great  attainments,  if. they  are  not  to  be  devoted ‘to 
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as  to  the  impolicy  of  -i.be  system  of  exclusion  which  be  was  denoanc-? 
mg,  is  strong  ;  bat  we  may  be  certain,  that  it  would-  have  been -still 
stronger  if  lie  could  have  foreseen  that  upwards  of  fifty  years  after. 
lie  had  expressed  the  opinions  embodied  in  the  foregoing  extracts, 
not  only  would  no  native  have  held  a  seat  in  the  Board  of  Be  venue, 
or  in  any  analogous  office  in  any  of  the  Presidencies,  but  the 
prospect  of  such  an  appointment  being  made  would  still,  to  all 
appearances,  he  as  distant  as  ever. 

Muuro  attached  little  value  to  schemes  for  improving  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  nativos  unless  pari  passu  stops  were  taken  for  extending  to  , 
them  a  greater  share  in  the  honours  and  emoluments  of -office.  -  ’His 
view  was  that  the  two  things,  improved  education  and  higher 
employment,  should  go  together.  Subject,  to  this  proviso,  lie  fully 
recognized  the  obligation  which  lay  upon  the  British -Government 
in  India  to  educate  the  people  under  its  rule,  In  his  opinion, 
whatever  expense  the  Government  might  incur  in  the  education  of 
the  people  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  improvement  of  the 
country;  for  the  *  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  inseparably  followed 
‘  by  more  orderly  habits,  by  increasing  industry,  by  a  taste  for  the 
1  comforts  of  life,  by  exertion  to  acquire  them,  and  by  the  growing 
'  prosperity  of  the  people.’  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted 
that  while  entertaining  these  sentiments,  Muuro  failed  to  appreciate 
with  his  usual  discernment  the  nature  of  the  task  which,  any  such 
measure  involved.  The  funds  available  were  extremely  limited, 
not  exceeding  Rs.  50,000  (£5000)  a  year — a  mere  drop  in.  the 
ocean  in  comparison  with  what  was  required  to  meet  the  cost  even 
of  commencing  anything  approaching  a  complete  scheme  of  -public, 
instruction  ;  and  this  small  sum,  which  might  have  done  something 
if  it  had  been  applied  to  the  establishment  of  a  few  schools  of  a 
comparatively  high  order  under  well-educated  English,  teachers, 
was  frittered  away  in  establishing  one  central  school  for  training- 
teachers,  which  was  organized  upon  too  cheap  a  plan  to  command 
the  sort  of  agency  that  was  required,  and  in  attempting  to  establish 
some  four  hundred  schools  of  a.  very  elementary  character,  most  of 
which  were  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  the  ordinary  village  schools  . 
of  the  country.  The  measure  was  essentially  faulty  in  its  design, 
and  its  failure  was  inevitable.  It  is  one  of  the  few  failures  which 
have  to  be  recorded  against  Muuro.  It  was  7-escrved  for  one  of  his 
successors,  Lord  Elphinstonc,  some  fifteen  years  later,  to  give  a 
fresh  start  to  education  in  Madras,  by  establishing  a  school  which, 
imparting  a  superior  education,  not  only  served  as  a  nucleus  of  a 
comprehensive  system  of  national  education,  but  gave  to  :  that*; 
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Presidency,  in  tlic  course  of  a  few  years,  a  small  but  influential 
body  of  highly  educated  native  officials,  who  have  done  much  to 
justify  Munro’s  views  as  to  the  policy  of  giving  to  the  natives  of 
India  a  more  important  share  in  the  government  of  their  country. 

Another  question  which  about  this  time  excited  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  in  India,  was  the  question  of  the  public  press.  In  those 
days  there  was  no  native  press  in  India.  In  Bengal  the  English 
press  was  subject  to  restrictions  which  varied  in  their  stringency 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  head  of  the  Government  for  the 
time  being.  Under  Lord  Wellesley  and  his  immediate  successors,  the 
restrictions  were  extremely  severe,  and  any  editor  who  made 
attacks  in  his  paper  upon  the  Government  or  its  officers,  or  upon  the 
religion  of  the  natives,  was  liable  to  be  deported  from  India.  Lord 
Hastings  allowed  tbe  press  very  considerable  latitude ;  but  Mr. 
Adam,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  Governor- Generalship  pending 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Amherst,  regarded  the  press  as  a  dangerous 
instrument,  and  deported  Mr.  James  Silk  Buckingham,  one  of  the 
Calcutta  editors,  for  an  infringement  of  the  press  regulations.  At 
Madras  there  had  always  been  a  rigid  censorship  of  the  press,  and 
no  paper  could  be  issued  until  it  had  been  submitted  for  tbs 
inspection  of  tbe  Government  censor,  Munro  held  very  strongly 
the  opinion  that  the  restrictions  upon  the  press  ought  not  to  bo 
removed,  and  as  the  subject  was  exciting  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
both  in  England  and  in  India,  shortly  after  he  assumed  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Madras,  he  recorded  his  views  upon  it  in  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  Minute  for  the  consideration  of  the  Governor-General,  and  of 
the  Court  of  Directors.  The  key-note  of  Munro’s  policy  on  this 
subject  is  contained  in  one  of  the  first  sentences  of  the  Minute,  in 
which  he  states  that  he  ‘cannot  view- the  question  of  a  free  press’ 
in  India  ‘  without  feeling'  that  the  tenure  with  which  we  hold  our 
‘power,  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  the  liberties  of  the 
‘  people.’  He  wrote : 

Those  who  speak  of  the  press  being  free  in  this  country,  liavo  looked  only 
at  one  part  of  the  subject.  They  have  looked  no  farther  than  to  Englishmen, 
and  to  the  press  as  a  monopoly  in  their  hands  for  the  amusement  or  bench  t  of 
their  countrymen.  They  have  not  looked  to  its  freedom  among  the  natives, 
to  be  by  them  employed  for  whatever  they  may  also  consider  to  be  for  iheiv 
own  benefit  and  for  that  of  their  countrymen.  A  irec  press  and  the  dominion 
of  strangers  are  things  which  are  quite  incompatible,  and  winch  camim  long 
exist  together.  For  what  is  the  first  duty  of  a  J roe  press  ?  11  is  to  dolir.r 

the  country  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  to  sacrifice  to  tins  om-  groin.  object  every 


propose.  There  are  two  important  points  which  should  ulv.-fiys  be  kept  iu 
view  in  our  administration  of  affairs  here.  The  first  is,  that,  our  sovtu-fiigiity 
should  bo  prolonged  to  the  remotest  possible  period  ;  the  second  is,  that  when¬ 
ever  we  are  obliged  to  resign  it,  we  should  leave  the  natives  so. far  improved 
from  their  connection  with  us  as  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  a  free;  or  at 
least  a  regular  government,  among  themselves.  If  these  objects  can  ever  be 
accomplished,  it  can  only  be  under  a  restricted  press.  A  free  one,  so  far  from 
facilitating,  would  render  this  attainment  utterly  impracticable;  lor  by 
attempting  to  precipitate  improvement  it  would  frustrate  all  the  benefits  which 
might  have  been  derived  from  a  more  cautious  and  temperate  proceeding.* 

His  chief  ground  of  apprehension  was  the  possible  effect-  of  a  free 
press  upon  the  native  ami y.  He  wrote  : 

If  we,  for  the  solo  benefit  of  a.  few  European  editors  of  newspapers,  permit 
a  licentious  press  to  undermine  among  the  natives  all  respect  for  the  European 
character  and  authority,  we  shall  scatter  the  seeds  of  discontent  among  mu- 
native  troops,  and  never  be  secure  from  insurrection.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
this  purpose  that  they  should  be  more  intelligent  than  they  are  at  present,  or 
should  have  acquired  any  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  men  or  nations.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  that  they  should  have  lost  their  present  high  respect  for  their 
officers  and  the  European  character ;  and,  whenever  this  happens,  they  will  rise 
against  us,  not  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  liberty  of  their  country,  but  of 
obtaining  power  and  plunder.  We  are  trying  an  experiment  never  yet.  tried  in 
the  world, — maintaining  a  foreign  dominion  by  means  of  a  native  army,  and 
teaching  that  army,  through  a  free  press,  that  they  ought  to  expel  us  and  deliver 
their  country.  As  far  as  Europeans  only,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  service,  arc 
concerned,  the  freedom  or  restriction  of  the  press  could  do  little  good  or  harm, 
and  would  hardly  deserve  any  serious  attention.  It  is  only  as  regards  the 
natives  that  the  press  can  be  viewed  with  apprehension,  and  it  is  only  when 
it  comes  to  agitate  our  native  army  that  its  terrible  effects  will  be  felt.  Many 
people,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  will  probably  go  on -.admiring  the 
efforts  of  the  Indian  press,  and  fondly  anticipating  the  rapid  extension  of 
knowledge  among  the  natives,  while  a  tremendous  revolution,  originating  in 
this  very  piress,  is  preparing,  which  will,  by  the  premature  and  violent  over, 
throw  of  our  power,  disappoint  all  these  hopes,  and  throw  India  back  into  a 
state  more  hopeless  of  improvement  than  when  wo  first  found  her.f 

The  whole  of  the  Minute  from  which  the  foregoing  passages. have 
been  extracted,  is  well  worth  perusal,  as  containing  the  ablest  state¬ 
ment  that  has  been  put  forward  of  the  views  of  those  --who  at 
different  times  have  considered  the  freedom  of  the-  Indian  press,. 
.European  as  well  as  native,  to  be  a  source  of  danger  to  the  State. 
There  are  many  persons  who  hold  that,  the  apprehensions  expressed 
by  Mun.ro  as  to  the  effects  of  a  free  press  upon  the  fidelity  of  the 
native  army  have  been  borne  out  by  the  events  of  1857,  To  them 
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Munro's  language  appears  in  the  light  of  fulfilled  prophecy  ;*  but 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  writings  of  the  public  press, 
European  or  native,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Mutiny.  The. 
preponderance  of  opinion  is  certainly  opposed  to  this  theory.  And 
as  to  the  restrictions  which  were  imposed  upon  the  English  press 
in  the  earlier  years  of  British  rule  in  India,  the  truth  seems  to  be 
that  it  would  have  been  as  impossible  to  maintain  those  restrictions 
permanently,  as  it  was  to  maintain  the  Company’s  monopoly  of  the 
;  ,  trade,  or  the  interdict  against  the  free  settlement  of  unofficial 
i  Englishmen  in  the  country.  Anomalous  as  our  position  in  India  is, 

[  ■  ’  and  true  as  it  may  be  that  the  tenure  with  which  we  hold  it  1  never 

|;i  ‘  has  been  and  never  can  be  the  liberties  of  the  people,’ it  is  now 

ji;|  tolerably  clear  that  the  English  nation  would  not  have  been 
■  '  induced  to  tolerate,  except  upon  the  strongest  grouud  of  proved 
' ! '  necessity,  a  permanent  withholding  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  from 
j  their  countrymen  in  India.  That  press,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
j  |  case,  both  as  regards  its  ability  and  its  tone,  is  inferior  to  the  press 
jj  of  the  mother  country.  Its  criticism  is  sometimes  unfair,  and  in 
1  its  attacks  there  is  not  unfrequently  an  amount  of  personal  rancour 
j  which  seldom  disfigures  the  writings  of  English  journalists  in  this 
j  country.  But  it  is  never  disloyal.  Its  attacks  are  directed  against 
jj  individual  men  or  measures,  treating  them  as  accidental  blots  upon 
i|  onr  system,  and  not  ns  the  types  or  necessary  results  of  British 
jL  rule.  And  notwithstanding  its  faults  and  imperfections,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  English  press  in  India  has  been  on  the  whole  a 
[  valuable  aid  to  the  Government,  subjecting  its  measures  to  criti¬ 
cism  which  is  often  just  and  well  informed,  and  bringing  to 
light  abuses  and  irregularities  which  might  otherwise  escape 
notice.  The  Friend  of  India  under  Marshman  and  Townsend, 
the  Madras  Athenceum  under  John  Bruce  Norton,  and  other  Anglo- 
Indian  newspapers  in  more  recent  times  have  rendered  valu¬ 
able  services  to  the  State,  as  have  some  of  the  best  of  the 
native  papers,  such  as  the  Hindu  Patriot,  and  one  or  two  other? 
conducted  by  educated  natives  and  published  in  the  English 
language.  As  regards  the  vernacular  papers  the  case  is  different. 
The  native  press  is  a  thing  oJ  very  modern  growth,  and  in  (lie  case 
of  several  of  the  newspapers  published  in  the  vernacular  languages, 


the  inTjfi-Tiito.il  until  the  next  harvest.,  it  is  only  by  importation  that -it  can  bo 
augmented  unit  made  to  lost  til!  that  period;  or  if  the  stock  of  groin,  tirm-l. 
equal  to  t.lio  subsistence  of  fho  inhabitants,  be  so -dear  as  to  place  it  boy  one! 
the  mad)  ol'  the  lower  orders,  ifc  is  still  only  by  importation  that  the  price  ohm 
bo  ho  I'm'  ralncod  as  to  enable  them  to  purchase  food.  If  importation  could  be 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  keep  the  price  at  a  moderate  rate,  it- would  bo 
unnecessary  to  take  any  steps  for  the  assistance  of  tbe  poor,  because  they 
would  easily  lind  employment  among  the  other  classes  of  the  hjliabisupteri 

Mnnro  was  in  favour  of  employing  the  poor  on  public  works,  1  a» 

*  near  as  possible  to  their  own  villages,  both  in  order  to  save  them  • 
‘  from  the  expense  of  a  distant  journey  and  from  the  danger  of  perish- 

‘  ing  by  pestilential  disorders,  which  usually  prevail  wherever-  a 

*  crowd  of  poor  and  ill-fed  people  is  drawn  together  from  different 
‘quarters.’  He  was  much  opposed  to  any  system  of  gratuitous 
State  relief.  He  wrote  : 

Were  Government  to  offer  to  the  poor  any  other  relief  than  the  wages  •©£ 
labour,  were  it  to  issue  grain  to  them  gratia  or  at  a  reduced  price,  it  would 
only  hare  the  effect  of  increasing  their  number,  of  drawing- them  together  from 
all  quarters,  and  of  encouraging  them  to  abandon  themselves  to  tbe  protection 
of  the  public,  and  to  neglect  the  salutary  means  .of  preserving  themselves  by 
their  own  exertions.  In  India,  as  well  as  in  all  other  countries,  the  distribution 
of  charity  will  always  be  found  to  increase  the  number  of  the  poor,  which  will 
always  at  least  keep  pace  with  the  fund  destined  for  their  relief,  whatever  its 
amount  may  bo.  Were  grain,  in  this  country,  to  be  issued  to  the  poor  at  any 
particular  station,  the  report  would  soon  reach  the  remotest  corners  :  the  relief 
to  be  afforded  ■would  be  greatly  exaggerated  :  the  poor  who  now  procure  a 
livelihood  from  their  hi  hour,  would  crowd  in  from  all  sides  in  the  hopes  of 
prooturfng  it  upon  easier  terms.  Is  would  soon  become  impossible  to  maintain 
such  a  multitude,  and  famine  would  appear  among  them,  lint  this  is  not  the 
only  evil  which  would  attend  their  being  drawn  away  from  their  own  villages ; 
for  the  loss  of  their  labour  would  bo  felt,  aud  the  crops  now  on  the  ground,  as 
well  as  tbe  cultivation  of  the  ensuing  season,  would  suffer  from  the  want  of 
hands,  f 

In  1807  the  Madras  Government  bad  so  far  interfered  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  importation  of  graiu  as  to  guarantee  a  certain  price  for: all 
food  grains  imported,  -with  the  result" of  eventually  overstocking 
tbe  market,  and  unduly  reducing  the  price  of  produce  iu  the  years 
immediately  following  t,lie.  scarcity.  When  .famine  reappeared  in 
1824,  Muuro  decided  to  offer  a  bounty  on  all  grain  imported  .from 
beyond  sea  within  a  fixed  period,  as  being  less  open,  to  objection 
than  a  guaranteed  price.  He  also  suspended  certain  import  duties? 
on  grain  which  at  that  time  formed  a  part  of  the  revenue  system. 

The  war  with  Burma  had  been  threatening  for  some  years.  The 
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vuicv  anu  (.lie  people  of  that  country  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
strength  of  the  British  Government  in  India.  They  had  become  an 
aggressiv'e  power,  and  had  extended  their  territories  to  the  borders  of 
Bengal.  In  1818  the  King  of  Burma  had  addressed  to  the  Governor- 
General  an  absurd  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Eastern  Bengal,  in¬ 
cluding  Moorshedabad — a  demand  which  Lord  Hastings  treated  as  a 
forgery  and  returned  to  the  King.  In  1823  matters  were  brought  to 
a  crisis  by  the  Burmese  taking  possession  of  a  small  island  called. 
Shalipnri,  off  the  coast  of  Chittagong,  destroying  the  detachment 
in  charge  of  it,  and  refusing  to  make  any  reparation  for  the  outrage, 
>  War  was  declared  by  the  Governor-General  on  the  24th.  of  February, 

■  i  1824.  It  was  not  until  the  23rd  of  that  month  that  the  Madras 
j.  Government  received  any  intimation  that  war  was  impending,  and 
!  that  that  Presidency  would  be  required  to  furnish  the  native  branch. 

■ft  of  the  force.  In  the  mean  time  a  disaster  had  occurred  iu  the 
■it  Chittagong  district  at  a  place  called  Bamu,  where  a  small  cletach- 
;!  ment  which  had  imprudently  been  left  there  in  an  isolated  position. 

was  attacked  and  put  to  the  sword  by  the  Burmese, 
f.;  Owing  to  ignorance  of  the  country  on  the  part  of  most  of  the 
!!  :  Governor- General’s  advisers  at  Calcutta,  and  to  other  causes,  the 
if  strategic  management  of  the  war  was  faulty,  and  instead  of  being 

■  I  completed,  as  it  might  ha,ve  been,  in  a  few  months,  two  years  elapsed 
;i  I  before  the  Burmese  were  reduced  to  submission  ;  nor  would  the 
iL  operations  even  then  have  been  brought  to  a  close,  if  it  had  not  been 

for  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Munro  in  furnishing  troops,  ships. 

-  boats,  transport,  bullocks,  and  supplies,  taking  every  precaution  and 
p  offering  every  suggestion  that  could  possibly  be  of  use  to  secure 
iji  the  successful  issue  of  the  war.  In  addition  to  the  numerous 
J  official  Minutes  recorded  by  him  on  every  one  of  these  subjects  as 
the  war  went  on,  Munro  kept  up  a  constant  correspou deuce  with 
the  Governor- General,  placing  fully  and  freely  at  the  disposal  of 
the  latter  the  advice  which  his  long  experience  of  Indian  warfare 
and  his  knowledge  ol  the  Asiatic  character  enabled  him  to  offer. 
These  Minutes  and  letters  arc  models  ol:  the  sort  ol  co-onciatioji 
which  the  Governor  of  an  Indian  Presidency,  possession-  local  and 
professional  experience,  rnav  render  to  Ihe  Governor-General,  and 
it  is  only  due  to  Lord  Amherst  to  sue  that  (he  aid  thus  given  iv:i;; 
ruet  by  him  in  a  spirit  ol  cordial  and  irciicrous  appreciation,  L  line, 
she  war  was  still  in  progress,  Munro  war  created  a  I  in  row.'!,  aim  at 
its  close  he  received  the  i hanks  <o  Uie  Oourl.  "1  .1  >imd ora  i or  iho 
'  alacrity,  zeal,  perseverance,  and  Jorccaw.  which  he  so  Mu-iially 

'  manifested  du-migl  nMh  .  i>  I  mil  v  n  w  .  nd .  d  l  i m 


1  nil  ’ l!  ,,1.1.1  1  o  <  I  wr  of  Mw  xl.di  .  (  o  mnmui  ,nu, 

‘  bringing  it  to  u  successful  termination.’  The  war  resulted  in  the. 
Burmese  being  compelled  to  pay  a  crore  of  rupees  -(one  million  • . 
sterling)  as  a.  contribution  to  tbe  .expenses  ef  the  watyfco  cede 
Arracan,  Assam,  ami  Tenasserim,  and  waive  all  claims  upon  Gochmv 
It  was  not  until  after  a  second  war  with  Burma.,  twenty-six  years 
lalor,  that  the  province  of  Pegn  became  British  territory. 

Some  ol:  the  opinions  which  Munro  expressed  in  the  course  -of  tire 
correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  first  Burmese  war  are  .even  ' . 
now  by  no  means  undeserving  of  attention.  Wo  have  seen  -that -in 
liis  campaign  in  the  Sontheru  Mahratta  country  he  did  not  scruple  ' 
to  take  the  field  with  a  force  which  in  other  hands  would  have 
seemed,  and  probably  would  have  been,  very  inadequate  to  the 
operations  which  had  to  be  carried  out;  but  in  that  case  the 
circumstances  "were  special,  and  the  wonderful-  success  of.  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  as  much  due  to  Munro’s  extraordinary  political  influence 
over  the  people  of  the  country,  as  to  his  strategy.  But  no  general 
more  clearly  recognized  than  Munro  did,  the  danger,  as  a  general 
rule,  of  commencing  a  campaign  with  an  insufficient  force. 

It  is  always  dangerous,  and  often  fatal  to  success,  to  liave  a  force  -only 
barely  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves  in  a  hostile  country,  and  none  to  spare 
for  detachments  or  distant  offensive  operations  wliieli  it  may  occasionally  be 
found  advisable  to  undertake.  .It  is  a  great  advantage  to  begin  a  campaign 
with,  a  commanding  force,  particularly  in  a  country  recently  conquered.  It 
discourages  the  enemy,  and  encourages  the  people  of  -  the  country -to  join  and 
aid  ns,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  their  independence.  The  occupation  of  Rangoon., 
ought  not  to  make  us  relax  in  the  smallest  degree  our  preparations,  or  to 
believe  that  it  will  bring  us  any  nearer  to  a  peace.  Our  safest-  and  oar  speedi¬ 
est  way  of  arriving  at  an  honourable  peace,  is  to  consider  this  first-  -success" 
as  only  the  beginning  of  a  general  war  with  the  Barman  empire,  and  to  engage 
in  it  with  our  whole  disposable  force.® 

He  was  equally  opposed  to  any  relaxation  of  the  preparations  for 
continuing  the  war  when  the  time  came  for  entertaining  proposals 
for  peace.  He  held  that  ‘  there  is  no  time  when  it  is  more  esseu- 
‘  tially  requisite  for  an  army  to  be  strong  than  at  the  very  moment 
‘  when  it-s  commander  is  treating  for  peace.’ 

The  following  statement  of  the  objects  to  be  kept  in  view,  and 
of  the  best  modes  of  achieving  them,  is  interesting . 

Our  chief  object  in  the  present  war  is  undoubtedly  security  from,  future  ’• 
aggression;  our  next  objects  are,  peace  and  the  return  of  our  array.  -  Therq. 
are  two  ways  of  preventing  future  aggression  :  one  is  by  so  completely  .break-  • 
Ing  the  power  and  spirit  of  the  enemy  as  to  deter  him  from  ever  -renewing 
hostilities  3  another  is  by  dismembering  or  revolutionizing-  the .  kingdom  -  of : 
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.ti.ra.  Tlie  means  of  effecting  these  objects  are  in  our  hands.  The  power  of 
the  enemy  may  be  broken  by  advancing  to  the  capital,  and  by  showing,  not 
only  to  the  Bormans,  but  to  all  the  tributary  nations,  the  weakness  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  force  of  Ava.  The  kingdom  may  be  partially  dismembered  by  making 
Assam, -Caoliar,  and  all  the  petty  states  on  the  north-east  frontier  of  Bengal, 
independent  of  Ava,  and  by  retaining  Aracan  ;  and  more  completely  by 
raising  up,  if  possible,  tbe  ancient  kingdom  of  Pegu.  Could  any  enterprising 
chief  of  that  nation  be  found  to  assume  the  government,  he  would  probably, 
even  without  any  other  aid  than  some  arms,  be  able  to  maintain  himself 
against  Ava,  now  broken  in  force  and  fallen  in  character. 

If  the  King  of  Ava  does  not  seek  peace  before  the  loss  of  his  capital,  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  would  hold  out  long  after  that  event.  He  would  be  deserted 
!  by  his  army,  if  we  may  judge  from  all  that  we  have  yet  seeu  of  its  behaviour  : 
he  would  become  dispirited,  and  would  rather  offer  terms  than  live  as  a  vaga¬ 
bond.  It  may  be  said  that  he  might  fly  to  a  distant  province,  and  carry  on  a 
long  defensive  war.  But  Ava  does  not  seem  to  be  calculated,  either  from  the 
nature  of  the  country  or  tbe  character  of  the  people,  for  this  sort  of  contest. 
An  extensive  country  and  a  scanty  population  are  usually  great  obstacles  to 
invasion,  and  still  more  so  to  conquest ;  because  in  such  countries  there  are 
seldom  any  places,  the  occupation  of  which  can  insure  the  command  of  the 
country.  To  subdue  the  country,  troops  must  be  spread  over  every  part  of 
it  :  and  where  the  people  are  hostile,  this  cannot  with  safety  be  done.  But 
Ava,  though  of  very  great_  extent,  and  very  thinly  populated  in  proportion  to 
that  extent,  is  from  various  causes  more  easily  subjugated  than  such  countries 
usually  are.  The  population,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  seen,  are  neither  warlike 
nor  hostile  to  us.  They  appear  to  have  no  particular  attachment  to  their 
rulers,  and  to  be  as  willing  to  live  under  our  protection  as  theirs.  The  popu¬ 
lation,  though  thin,  appear  to  be  chiefly  concentrated  on  the  banks  of  the 


through  the  fertile  and  populous  pa) 
luerable,  and  enables  a  superior  arm; 
aving  the  command  of  the  river,  ha 


lit I  l  ^  l  r  fr  )  1  )  ;  !  i  J  4 

rovohti imi;--  iiavo  not  boon  uofrcquetib  iliore,  mk!  that  members  of  %'nv.  royal  . 
Samlly  Iiavo  often  attempted  l,u  tsupi>l;ui(.  the  rovnroign,  There  ia  every  reasmis 
li>  believe  fci mi  this  disposition  in  not  in  any  decree  iltminisiied,  and  diet  the 
jh  inee  of  Tui-awiiUli  or  aotno  oilier  jneinlmr  of  the  royal  family  might  wife  our 
assissoncc  be.  euconmpotl  to  seize  the  government;.  The  dowei-lion  b.i  the 
capital,  the  disgrace  til, tending  it,  tlio  nnpopnlavity  of  she  Kiris',  world  roll 
favour  the  mcnsiu-o.  The  prince  supported  by  ns  would  be  -reaiiiiy  aoiamv',- 
lodged.  He  would  nob  have  to  eoucjuer  the  cormr.ry  :  iio  would  receive  rumwe- 
nion  of  it  from  us,  and  lie  would  therefore  have  the  etrougm  motive  tor- seek* 
ing  the  oontumance  of  our  friendship.4 

As  soon  its  peace  was  made,  Muuro  renewed  his  application-  ini' 
permission  to  resign  the  government.  Meanwhile,  owing  to  the 
serious  illness  of  their  second  son,  who  had  been  horn  in  1623, 
Lady  Munro  was  obliged  to  return  to  England  before  her  husband . 
They  parted  in  March,  1826.  hoping  to  be  reunited  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year,  hut  they  never  met  again.  A  few  months  after 
his  wife’s  departure,  Muuro  sot  out  on  a  tour  through  the  southern 
districts  of  the  Presidency,  investigating  the  revenue  systems  of 
Tanjore  and  Tinnevclly,  which  differed  from  those  in  force  in  the 
other  ryotwar  districts,  and  paying  a  brief  visit  to  the  Hilgii-i  Hills, 
thou  but  little  known,  but  now  the  most  agreeable  hill  station  in 
India.  During  the  previous  year,  1825.  he  had  visited  Mysore  for 
the  pui’poso  of  remonstrating-  with  the  Raja,  whom  Lord  Wellesley, 
had  placed  upon  the  throne  in  1799,  upon  his  extravagance  and 
miagovornment — a  remonstrance  which  proved  ineffectual,-  and  was 
followed  a  few  years  later  by  the  withdrawal  from  the  Raja  of  all 
share  in  the  government  of  his  kingdom.  Munro  expected  to  be 
able  to  embark  for  England  in  the  spring-  of  1827,  for  Iris  resign*- 
t'ion  reached  the  Court  of  Directors  in  September,  1826,  and  it  was 
soon  afterwards  settled  that  Mr.  Stephen  Rumbold  Lushiugtou.  at 
that  time  one  of  the  Political  Secretaries  to  the  Treasury,  should 
succeed  him ;  but,  owing  to  causes  which,  have  not  been  folly 
explained,  the  formal  appointment  was  delayed  until  the  4th  of 
April,  1827,  and  Mr.  Lushington  did  not  embark  for  Madras  until 
July.  While  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  Monro  resolved 
on  paying-  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Ceded  Districts,,  his  interest  in 
which  was  still  unabated.  Ho  left  Madras  for  this  purpose  towards ; 
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the  end  of  May,  aud  had  been  rather  more  than  a  mouth  in  the 
Ballnri  district  when  cholera  appeared  in  his  camp.  '  On  the  6th  of 
July,  shortly  after  reaching  Pattikonda,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
disease  and  died  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  He  had  attained 
his  sixty-sixth  year  in  the  previous  May,,  aud  had  been  upwards  of 
forty-seven  years  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  intelligence  of  Munro’s  death  was  received  at  Madras,  and 
in  every  part  of  the  Presidency,  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest 
regret.  By  all  classes  of  the  community  the  event  was  mourned 
as  a  public  calamity.  By  the  members  of  the  civil  and  military 
’services  of  his  own  Presidency  Munro  was  regarded  as  a  man  who 
by  his  great  and  commanding  talents,  by  the  force  of  bis  character, 
by  bis  extraordinary  capacity  for  work,  and  by  the  justness  and 
liberality  of  his  views,  had  done  more  than  any  man  in  India  to 
raise  the  reputation  of  the  East  India  Company’s  service.  By  the 
natives  he  was  venerated  as  the  protector  of  their  rights,  familiar 
with  their  customs  and  tolerant  of  their  prejudices,  ever  ready  to 
redress  their  grievances,  but  firm  in  maintaining  order  and  obedience 
to  the  law.  On  the  intelligence  of  his  death  reaching  Madras, 
Munro’s  late  colleagues  in  the  Government  announced  it  in  the 
following  Gazette  extraordinary  : — 


Madras,  Monday,  July  9,  1827. 

"With  sentiments  of  the  deepest  concern  the  Government  announces  the 
decease  of  the  Honourable  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Baronet,  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  Governor  of  the  Presidency  of 
Port  St.  George.  This  event  occurred  at  Pattikonda,  near  Gooty,  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  the  (ith  instant. 

The  eminent  person  whose  life  has  been  thus  suddenly  snatched  away,  was 
on  the  eve  of  returning  to  his  native  country,  honoured  with  signal  marks  of 
esteem  and  approbation  from  his  Sovereign,  from  the  East  India  Company, 
which  he  had  served  for  more  than  forty-seven  years,  from  every  authority 
with  which  be  had  occasion  to  co-operate,  from  the  public  at  large,  and  from 
private  friends.  From  the  earliest  period  of  his  service  he  was  remarkable 
among  other  men.  His  sound  and  vigorous  understanding,  his  trausceudent 
talents,  liis  indefatigable  application,  his  varied  stores  of  knowledge,  his 
attainments  as  an  Oriental  scholar,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  the  native  soldiers  and  inhabitants  generally;  his  patience, 


temper,  facility  of  access  and  1 
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pitch  fcba-n  it  had  over  enjoyed  before.  Jiia  own  ambition-wan  more  then, 
fulfilled,  aurt  lie  appeared  to  bo  about  to  reap  in  honourable  retironiern.  she 
woll-eavned  rewards  of  bis  sorviees  and  liis  virtues,  when  these  have  received 
the  Inst  si  amp  of  value  at  i,he  hand  of  death. 

Though  se  n  si  bio  Jiow  foeblo  and  imperfect  must  be  any  .hasty  tribute  to 
Sir  Thomas  ilfuriro’K  merits,  yet  tlio  Government  cannot  allow  the  event,  which 
they  deplore  to  be  announced  to  the  public  without  some  expression  of  their 

The  Flag  of  Fort  St.  George  will  bo  immediately  hoisted  half-mast  high, 
and  continue  so  till  sunset. 

Minute  guns,  sixty-six  in  number,  corresponding  with  the  ago  of  the.  deceased.  • 
will  he  tired  from  the  ramparts  of  Fort  St.  Georsro.  Similar  marks. of  respect 
will  he  paid  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Monro  at  all  the  prrucuml  military 
stations  and  posts  dependent  on  this  Presidency. 

By  order  of  Government. 

D.  Hill,  Chief  Secretary,,  : 

Shortly  after  the  issue  of  the  foregoing  notification,  .  public' 
meetings  were  held  at  Madras  and  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  at-:  which, 
it  was  resolved  to  erect  in  honour  of  'Munro ’s  memory  a,  statue  at 
Madras  and  a  choultry,  or  caravanserai,  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers  at  Gooty,  where  his  remains  were,  .buried.®  At  Patti- 
kouda,  the  place  of  his  death,  the  recollection  of  the  event,  was 
perpetuated  by  planting  a  grove  of  trees  and  constructing  a  well 
with  stone  steps  at  the  spot  where 'he  died. 

In  estimating  Munro’s  character  and  career,  it  is  natural  i-o  com¬ 
pare  him  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  contemporaries 
in  the  Indian  services,  and  especially  with  Elphinstone,  Malcolm, 
and  Metcalfe.  In  the  greater  part  of  India  at  the  present  day  these 
three  men  are  probably  better  known  than  Munro,  partly  because 
their  services  have  been  described  in  comparatively  recent  times  by. 
the  pen  of  a  popular  historian  and,  biographer,  and  in  the  ease  of 
Malcolm  and  Metcalfe,  because  much  of  their  work  lay  in  parts  of 
India  which  now  attract  far  greater  interest  than  those  in  which 
Munro  was  principally  employed.  Differing  greatly  in. character, 
all  these  four  men  were  endowed  with  remarkable  capacity  for  ad- 


*  The  body  was  subsequently  re¬ 
moved  to  Madras  and  buried  in  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Fort  St.  George,  the 
Wall) alia  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 
Hot  far  from  the  remains  of  Munro 
lie  those  of  Sir  Barry  Close,  adjutant- 
general  of  the  army  at  the  taking  of 
Seriugapatam,  and  afterwards  British 
Resident  at  Pooua,  and  of  Mr.  Joaiah 


Webbe,  the  able  Chief  Secretary  :  to 
the  Madras  Government  ill  the  fatex’  ’ 
years  of  the  last  and  earlier  .years  of 
the  present  century. .  -  Sir  Samuel 
Hood,  a  distinguished  naval  officer;  : 
Sir  Henry  Ward  and  Lord  ;,Hobart, 
the  two  latter  Governors  of  'MaC 
are  also  buried  there. 


MEMOIR. 
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ministration,  aud  ail  of  them  were  men  who,  at  any  time  in  the 
world’s  history,  aud  in  any  country,  would  have  made  their  mark. 
Malcolm’s  duties  took  him  into  a  somewhat  wider  and  more  varied 
sphere  than  those  in  which  the  others  were  employed.  There 
were  few  important  political  transactions  in  India  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century  in  which  Malcolm  did  not  play  a 
conspicuous  part.  In  Mysore,  at  Hyderabad,  with  Lord  Lake’s 
army  iu  Hindustan  during  the  second  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  in 
the  Deccan  and  Central  India  during  the  final  struggle  with  that 
power,  Malcolm  rendered  services,  both  diplomatic  and  military, 

1  which  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  among  the  soldiers  and  states¬ 
men  of  the  time.  He  was  a  man  of  robust  and  powerful  physique, 
animated  by  an  enthusiasm  which  never  flagged,  genial  and  gener¬ 
ous,  but  at  times  somewhat  too  unreserved  on  the  subject  of  his 
services  and  his  claims.  Elphinstoue  and  Metcalfe  were  civilians, 
but  both  of  them  proved  their  gallantry  on  more  than  one  well- 
fought  field.  Elphinstone  rode  beside  Wellington  at  Assye,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Elirkee  displayed  military  genius  which,  had  he 
belonged  to  the  army,  must  have  ensured  to  him  distinction  as  a 
commander.  Metcalfe’s  gallant  bearing  at  the  siege  of  Deeg,  where 
he  took  part  in  the  assault  as  a  volunteer,  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  of  Lord  Lake’s  army.  His  Indian  services  were  hardly 
less  varied  than  those  of  Malcolm.  When  a  very  young  man,  he 
won  his  spurs  as  a  diplomatist  by  his  coolness,  tact,  and  decision  in 
a  difficult  mission  to  the  wily  and  headstrong  raler  of  the  Punjab, 
Bunjeet  Sing ;  and  some  years  later  his  exposure  of  irregularities 
which  were  disgracing  the  British  name  at  Hjffierabad,  proved  that 
no  amount  of  personal  inconvenience  or  risk  could  deter  him  from 
doing  what  he  regarded  as  his  duty.  Of  the  many  able  men  who 
have  served  in  the  Council  of  the  Governoi'-Greneral,  there  never 
was  an  abler  than  Metcalfe.  It  was  with  reference  to  his  conduct  in 
that  office  that  Lord  William  Bentinck  wrote  the  memorable  words: 
5  He  never  cavilled  upon  a  trifle,  aud  he  never  yielded  to  me  upon  a 
c  point  of  importance.’  Metcalfe  lived  to  attain  a  higher  rank  end  % 
more  prominent  position  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  India. 
His  resolute  bearing  in  Canada  at  a  crisis  of  the  g-ravot  dilit'iilr  v. 
and  his  fortitude  in  retaining  his  office  there,  when  In  was  snfiVr- 
i ng  from  a  fatal  and  agonizing  malady,  because  he  d conn'd  Bun 
the  public  interests  would  be  injured  if  be  loft  his  post,  have  novel 
been  surpassed  in  tire  annals  of  our  colonial  ad  ministration.  Bn; 

si th.  these  high  aud  noble  qualities  there  was  mingled  a.  vein  o! 
soJ.f-consciousncss  aud  o ver-sensi ti  veil  css,  which  wore  never  apparent. 


% 


Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  opposition  which  some  . 
of  Munro*  s  measures  encountered  from  the  members  of  the  civil' 
service,  and  to  the  jealousy  which  atone  time  was  felt  in  connection  , 
with  his  employment  on  duties  considered  to  belong  exclusively  to 
them.  Ho  public  servant,  ever  more  completely  lived  down  antag¬ 
onism  and  prejudice.  During  the  seven  years,  that  lie  held  tho 
Government  of  Madras,  Munro  did  more  than  any  Governor  had 
ever  done  to  elevate  the  tone  and  raise  the  efficiency  of  the  civil 
service,  and  by  no  body  of  men  was  his  value  -more  thoroughly 
appreciated  than  by  the  members  of  that  service.  When,  tire  writer  .  , 
of  this  Memoir  first  arrived  in  India,  Munro  had  been  dead  upwards  . 
of  fifteen  years  ;  but  the  memory  of  Ins  work  was  still  as  fresh  a,w 
if  he  had  died  but  yesterday,  and  his  name  was  never  referred  taw 
save  in  terms  of  the  greatest  veneration  and  esteem.  By  the® 
English  statesmen  of  fifty  years  ago,  Munro  was  regarded  as 


ablest  Indian  official  of  bis  time.  We  have  seen  in  what  estimation 
be  was  held  by  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  two  men. 
very  different  in  character,  by  no  means  of  one  mind  in  politics, 
but  cordially  agreed  in  the  high  estimate  which  they  formed  of 
Muuro.  Another  prominent  statesman  of  that  time,  the  late  Lord 
Ellenborougli,  a  man  very  unlike  both  to  the  Duke  and  to 
Canning,  an  unsuccessful  administrator,  but  a  remarkably  shrewd 
critic,  ranked  Munro  above  all  his  Indian  contemporaries.  I  have 
before  me  a  letter  written  only  a  few  years  back  by  a  distinguished 
civil  servant  who  served  in  India  when  Muuro  was  Governor  of 
Madras,  and  who  says,  ‘  There  were  giants  in  the  days  of  the  old 
4  Coompany  Sahib,  and  amongst  them  Sir  Thomas  Munro  was  a 
‘  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  his  brother  giants.’  I  believe  there 
is  much  truth  in  the  judgment  which  this  homely  sentence  em¬ 
bodies;  but  whether  this  opinion  be  correct  or  not,  it  may  con¬ 
fidently  be  affirmed  that  among  the  British  statesmen  and  soldiers 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  are  not  many  who  have  rendered 
more  valuable  services  to  their  country,  few  who  have  done  more 
in  the' great  work  of  consolidating  our  British  IndiaA.Empire.  than 
Sir  Tho  ' '  \ 


,S*CTIO»  & 

MBVEITUE. 


THE  REVENUE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  SALEM 
DISTRICT. 


To  Major  Bead* 

Dkarmapuri.  15th  November,  1796. 

>  SlE, 

I  received  some  time  ago  your  letter  of  the  4th  October, 
with  a  copy  of  ‘  Regulations  for  the  Management  of  Revenue 


e  Affairs, ’t  and  I  shall  now,  as 
•  them,  paragraph  by  paragraph. 

"  At  the  time  -when  this  and  the 
two  following  letters  were  written, 
Mnnro  was  one  of  three  assistants 
employed  under  Major  (afterwards 
Lieut. -Colonel)  Alexander  Head,  in 
the  settlement  and  administration  of 
the  territory  now  known  as  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Salem,  which,  under  the 
treaty  of  1792,  had  been  ceded  by 
Tippoo  to  the  East  India  Company. 
These  letters,  which  are  not  included 
in  the  Revenue  Selections  published 
by  the  late  Court  of  Directors,  nor,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  other  official 
publication,  were  first  published  by 
Mr.  Ballantine  Dykes  in  his  history  of 
the  Salem  District  ( Salem  :  an  Indian 
Oollectorate.  By  James  William  Bal¬ 
lantine  Dykes,  of  the  Madras  Civil 
Service). 

t  The  Regulations  here  referred  to 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  A.  They 
do  not  appear  to  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  or 
of  the  Government  of  Madras  ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  period 
during  which  the  rvotwar  system  was 
superseded  in  the  Salem  District  by 
the  muttadari  system,'1  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Government  of  Sir 
George  Barlow,  but  which  subsequent¬ 
ly  collapsed,  and  except  in  one  im¬ 
portant  point  which  will  be  noticed 
presently,  Colonel  Read’s  regulations 
Lave,  in  their  leading  features,  up  to 
the  present  time,  formed  the  basis 
upon  which  the  revenue  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Salem  District,  and  of  most 
of  the  other  ryot  war  districts  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  has  been  con¬ 
ducted.  The  exception  to  which  I 


you  desire,  make  my  remarks  on 


allude,  is  the  provision  of  Rule  IIL, 
the  first  noticed  by  Mnnro  in  the 
present  letter,  which  declares  the  as¬ 
sessment  to  be  ‘  fixed  for  ever.’  By 
the  advocates  of  a  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  land  revenue  this  rule  has 
been  more  than  once  quoted  as  pre¬ 
cluding  any  enhancement  of  the  assess¬ 
ment,  at  all  events  in  the  Salem  Dis¬ 
tinct;  but  the  view  thus  urged  has 
not  been  at  any  time  accepted  by 
the  Government.  Within '  ten  years 
after  the  Regulations  in  question  were 
issued,  they  were  practically  annulled 
by  the  introduction  of  the  muttadari 
system,  under  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  land  in  Salem  was  parcelled 
out  into  estates  of  various  sizes,  and 
sold  by  pnblio  auction  to  persons  who, 
under  the  designation  of  muttadars, 
and  in  the  capacity  of  superior  land¬ 
lords,  were  to  collect  the  rents  from 
the  ryots  as  their  tenants,  and  tkere- 
from,'to  pay  the  Government  assess¬ 
ment.  And  in  a  recent  revision  of 
the  field  assessment  under  the  ryot- 
war  settlement,  which  was  re-intro¬ 
duced  into  a  great  part  of  the  district 
on  the  failure  of  the  muttadari  sys¬ 
tem,  the  declaration  made  by  Road 
has  not  been  allowed  to  prevent  an 
enhancement  of  the  rates  in  those 

of\ho  Executive  Government.  lms'not 
generally  followed,  with  the  exception 


ut  iU  cm;  o,'  thH 


fear  of  a  new  settlement  ..corning  upon  them 
period, 

Rule  4. — The  assessment  of  alt  such  lands  us  nit nj  r^afie r  he 
cultivated,  which,  not  being  occupied,  and  cousegntrifln  not  ",.v',h<r  cl  in 
the  survey ,  had  not  then  been  valued,  to  be  fixed  with  reference  to  the 
survey  rales  of  that  or  the  nearest  villages ,  and  such  assessment,,  ae* ' 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  country .  to  be  proportionally  reduced,  in. 
certain  cases,  for  the  first  or  the  first  two  years.  ■ 

If  it  is  here  meant  that  all  the  uncultivated  lands  of  a  .village 
are  to  be  rented  for  a  certain  part  •  of  the  average  rate  of 
the  cultivated  lands  of  that  village,  or  the  three  neighbouring 
villages,  it  may  answer  in  some  few  instances ;  but  if  it  is  meant 
that  the  uncultivated  are  to  he  rated  at  the  full  rent  of  the  cnlti-  ■ 
vated  lands,  there  are  many  objections  to  it  on  every  side.  Were 
such  a  valuation  just,  it  ought  to  follow  that  the  cultivated  and. 
uncultivated  lands  are  on  the  whole  equally  good.  There  are  some 


*  It  appears  to  3m ve  been  tlie  in¬ 
tention  of  the  authorities  at  Madras 
that  the  land  should  be  let  to  the 
ryots  on  lease  for  five  years.  Head 
was  opposed  to  such  an  arrangement. 
Munro  was  at  first  in  favour  of  it, 
deeming  it  inexpedient  to  allow  the 
ryots  to  alter  the  size  of  their  hold¬ 
ings  from  year  to  year.  His  opinion 
at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  that 
such  a  concession  would  hinder  the 
spread  of  productive  cultivation,  by 
inducing  ryots  to  give  up  good  land 
for  the  salve  of  obtaining  waste  laud 
of  an  inferior  quality  on  more  favour¬ 
able  terms.  He  subsequently  came 
round  to  the  opinion  that,  at  the  end 
of  every  year,  a  ryot  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  give  up  or  alter  his  holding, 
and  either  to  throw  up  a  part  of  his 
laud  or  to  occupy  mox^eland,  according 
to  circumstances ;  subject,  however,  to 
the  condition  that  he  must  take  or 
throw  up  proportional  shares  of  good 


and  bad  land  together.  This  condition 
is  no  longer  enforced  in  tire  Madras 
Presidency.  Under  the  existing  rules, 
every  ryot  is  at  liberty  to  .'relinquish 
any  portion  of  his  land,  provided  that 
it  is  not  loss  than  a  whole  survey  field, 

•  or. than  the  entire  portion  of  a  field  in 
his  holding.  The  folio-wing  is  the  text 
of  the  regulations  now  in  force  in  the 
Ballad  District  regarding  the  relin¬ 
quishment  of  land  : — 

‘A  ryot  is  at  liberty  to  relinquish 
‘any  portion  of  his  land,  provided,  it 
1  is  not  less  than  a  whole  survey  field, 

*  or  a  field  marked  out  con  form  ably  to : 
‘  the  Shikmi  number  rules’  (rules  by 
which  the  division  of  unusually  large 
fields  is  regulated),  ‘  or  than  the  entire 
‘portion  of  a  field  in  his  holding,  and 
‘provided  he  proffers  such  relinquish- 

•  .‘.meat  in  writing,  -on  or  before  the 
‘  15th  Only,  either  to  the  Taheiidar  or 
‘Collector.’ 


t'HE  REVENUE  SETTLEMENT  OF  SALEM. 
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coses  where.  on  account  of  water  or  some  other  circumstances,  the 
village  having  been  built  among  the  worst  lands,  they  are  cultivate 
ed,  while  those  of  a  better  quality,  which  are  at  a  distance,  are  left 
waste;  but  nine  times  iu  ten  the  village  is  near  the  lands  which 
are  naturally  best.  The  uncultivated  lands,  therefore,  being  both 
of  poor  quality  and  at  a  distance  from  the  village,  these  disadvan¬ 
tages  form  such  a  drawback  upon  them,  that  they  will  never,  with 
the  same  labour,  be  able  at  the  most  to  afford  to  pajr  more  thau 
half  the  average  rents  of  those  now  in  cultivation.  Assessing 
them  at  the  full  average,  so  much  beyond  their  real  worth,  is  in 
fact  condemning  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  remain  for  ever  in 
their  present  state.  A  partial  remedy  is,  however,  applied  to  this 
evil  by  what  is  called  the  changeably-rated  lands ;  but  the  plan 
proposed  for  them  has  so  many  inconveniences,  and  is  altogether  foj.°|£p|£jniv 
so  intricate,  that  I  doubt  if  ever  it  can  be  effectually  carried  into  ®^*sg(„hle 
practice.  By  their  getting  a  different  value,  iu  proportion  to  the  too°uti'in-n<{ 
number  of  years  that  they  have  been  waste  or  cultivated,  and  by  TOte> 
the  farmers  being  at  liberty  to  relinquish  them  whenever  they 
please,  the  registry  of  them  will  become  so  complicated  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  district,  and  far  less  for  division  servants,  to 
check  them ;  and  the  curnums*  will  therefore,  as  often  from  igno¬ 
rance  as  design,  confound  the  different  descriptions.  These  regula¬ 
tions  will  not  only  introduce  confusion  among  accounts,  but  they  rmH  calcu- 
will  also  discourage  long  leases,  by  giving  greater  encouragement  emu-age  tile 
to  the  cultivation  of  waste  than  of  arable  lands;  for  the  ryots  will 
cultivate  the  waste  the  first  year  for  quarter,  and  the  second  year  ,aml- 
for  half  rent ;  but  in  the  third  year,  instead  of  paying  full  rent  for 
it,  they  will  throw  it  up,  aud  take  another  piece  at  half  and 
quarter  rent,  as  before. 

Buie  7. — Proportion  of  the  survey  assessment  to  be  paid  by  such 
castes  as  may  not  themselves  till  the  soil. 

Brahmans  arc  usually  understood  to  be  assessed  at  three-quarters  rr.>ii..=,  ri 
of  the  full  rent  of  their  lands,  bub  they  probably,  one  with  another.  j>r  iu-m 
do  not  pay  above  one-half.  They  will  therefovo  hardly  consider 
it  as  an  indulgence  to  be  rated  at  fcur-fiflhs.f 

Itule  S. — Proportion  of  the  survey  assessment ■  to  he  paid  by  ref  a- 
gees. 
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I.lIKTJTSo  01  EJR  TEOM/s.1 

As  the  inhabitants  of  the  Carnatic  contribute  -largely,  though  not 
so  directly  as  those  of  the  Baramahal,*  to  the  public  resources,-,  it  •. 
does  not  scorn  to  be  necessary  to  hold  out  any  -encouragement  to 
draw  them,  back  from  their  present  lands.  It  is,  however,  ouherwise 
with  new  settlers  from  Tippoo’g  country,  for  every  man  who  comes 
from  thence  is  so  much  gained.  Bub  I  would  never  remove  old 
heads  of  the  village,  as  is  here  proposed,  to  make  room  for  strangers : . 
for  they  might  sometimes,  from  resentment;  -emigrate,  with  their 
friends,  and  wo  might  by  this  means  lose  more  by  the  desertion  of  . 
old  than  we  should  gain  by  the  arrival  o£  new- subjects-. 

Rule  11, — The  condition  of  t, enure  of  annual  tmmriU. 

This  regulation  will  discourage  long  tenures,  anti  'cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  be  expected  to  produce  any  good  effects.  -After  the  fanners 
understand  it  perfectly,  they  will  prefer  annual  leases,  to  those  of 
a  longer  date,  because  they  give  them,  the  same  security  and.  ad  van-' 
tages  without  hindering  them  from  throwing  up  their  lands 
whenever  they  can  get  a  better  bargain  anywhere  else.  Some  will 
take  at  a  low  rent  the  lands  of  inamdars  who  want  cultivators,  and 
others  will  employ  the  greatest  part  of  their  stock  in  cultivating  at 
half  rent  in  the  name  of  emigrants,  who  are  .perhaps  little  mors - 
than  their  servants. 

Rule  29. — Of  contracts  for  tank  repairs. 

This  regulation  is  very  proper,  except  that  it  -  will  not  be  safe  to 
trust  the  tank  inamdarsf  with  money  for  repairs. 

The  great  defects  of  this  system  are  its  complicated  rules  of 
assessment,  which  demand  too  much  talent,  and  minute  attention 
on  the  part  of  every  class  of  revenue  servants,  to  offer  any  reason¬ 
able  hope  that  they  can  long  be  strictly  observed ;  its  checking 
improvement,  by  encouraging  the  farmers  to  change -their- lands 
every  second  or  third  year ;  and  its  hindering  the  extension  of  cul¬ 
tivation  beyond  its  present  limits,  by  the  high- valuation- of  waste. 
One  general  regulation  for  waste  lands  will  never  suit  -the' -whole 
country ;  it  must  be  modified,  according  to  the  state  of  every  parti¬ 
cular  district,  but  in  none  will  they  ever  pay  the  average  Tent  of  the. 


*  Strictly  speaking,  the  Baramabal 
includes  only  a-  portion — viz.  the 
taluks  of  Krishnagiri,  Dharmapuri, 
Tripatrtr,  and  Uttangarai — of  the 
district  which  was  under  Bead’s 
management,  and  -which  did  not  com¬ 
prise  the  whole  of  the-  district,  now 
known  as  Salem,  the  taluks  of 
Oossoor  and  Benkanikota  not  having 
become  British  territory  until  after 


the  death' of  Tippoo-j  -  Inst .  Mnnro.  here 
applies  the  term  Baramahal  to  the: 
whole  of  the  district  under  Bead,  and 
in.  his  later  minutes  to  the  whole  of 
the  district  of  Salem,  ae  it  now  exists. 

t  Tank  inamdars,  i.e.  persons  hold¬ 
ing  land  free  of  assessment,  or  at  » 
favourable  assessment;,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  keeping  an  irrigation 
tank  in  repair.  .  i 
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arable  lands,  as  prescribed  in  your  fourth  paragraph.  In  most  of 
the  districts  above  Tapur,  they  may  pay  three-quarters  of  it ;  but 
below,  they  will  hardly  ever  give  more  than  one-half,  and  in  many 
places  not  more  than  one-third.  They  will  give  a  greater  or  smaller 
proportion,  according  as  the  districts  are  poorly  or  highly  cultivat¬ 
ed.  In  the  northern  districts,  where  there  is  so  much  waste,  and 
where  the  arable  lands  have  received  so  little  improvement  from 
industry,  waste  is  often  taken  the  first  year  at  three-quarters  of  tli6 
average  rent  of  the  village ;  but  in  the  southern  districts,  where 
agriculture  is  better  understood,  where  most  of  the  fields  are  inclos- 
■: ed,*  and  where,  in  many  places,  there  is  no  waste  except  such  as  is' 
utterly  unfit  for  cultivation,  no  man  will  give  so  much  in  less  than 
three  years,  and  very  seldom  even  then.  Tour  valuation  of  waste 
!  i  is  therefore  too  low  in  the  northern  districts  the  first  and  second 
;  ;  years,  but  on  the  third  it  is  too  high  everywhere.  The  high  valua- 
;jj  tion  might  be  useful,  if  it  discouraged  the  farmers  from  giving  up 
}.|i  tbe  lands  which  they  have  taken  in  lease  ;  but  as  it  does  not  come 
|il  into  play  till  the  third  year,  it  is  too  late  to  have  this  effect,  for  the 
j  low  terms  of  the  first  and  secoud  years  will  have  already  tempted 

]  them  to  abandon  them.  When,  therefore,  the  other  districts  shall,  The  pro- 
'  .  posed  rules 

J  like  Tripatur,*  have  the  option  of  keeping  or  not  keeping  lauds  viuteud 

||  which  they  have  taken  for  five  years,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they 
'  will  give  up  a  great  part  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  gettiug  waste  on  ^ 

1  low  terms.  The  total  cultivation  of  the  country  will  not  he  increas-  ^tion  onh» 
j  ed  by  this  means,  for  waste  requires  more  labour  than  arable  land ;  j?" 
i  and  as  it  is  less  productive,  the  total  gross  produce  of  the  country  dVmluisHiac- 
■  will  be  diminished  by  the  difference  between  the  produce  of  all  the  produce  of 
arable  lands  thus  relinquished  and  that  of  the  waste  taken  in  ex-  tlie  countlT' 
change,  and  the  public  revenue  will  be  diminished  by  the  difference 
between  the  full  rent  of  tbe  one  and  the  half  and  quarter  rent  of 
the  other  ;  and  though  it  will  be  everywhere  advantageous  to  the 
farmers  to  cultivate  waste  the  first  year,  yet,  as  the  rent  of  it  is  too 
high  in  many  the  second  year,  and  iu  all  the  third,  some  of  it  must 
bo  given  up  the  second,  and  all  of  it  the  third  year.  There  must, 

:  therefore,  always  be  such  a  portion  of  waste  iu  the  country  as  will 
' supply  the  demand  for  these  exchanges  :  and  by  these  means  it  will 
;  become  impossible  ever  to  bring  tbe  whole  hind  of  (he  country  into 
cultivation,  or.  at  least,  it  will  be  protracted  much  beyond  iho  time 

fliie  Jcl  lor  were  contained  in  a  pro-  'pnlur.'  Tripntur  «l»l  not  f«*rni  ]>nri 
ir  I;,  in:,!  ion  addressed  to  Uio  'ngrienl-  of  Jvlimro's  cliavee, 


Such  a  nys-  A  system  never  can  be  good  which  causes  the  ryots  to  forsake 
kegooa.  .  prod  active  for  unproductive  lands,  or  which  either  totally  prevents 
or  retards  the  increase  of  cultivation.  All  regulations  are  only  so 
far  useful  as  they  contribute,  in  the  first  place,  to  secure  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  all  the  arable  lands,  and  in.  the  second  place,  to  acceler¬ 
ate  that  of  the  waste.  If  the  inhabitants  are  not  allured  by  the: 
prospect  of  getting  waste  on  favourable  terms,  they  can  have  an¬ 
other  motive  for  giving  up  their  arable  lands,  unless  (hat  of.  their. 
Rules  for  being  over-valued.  Where  this  is  the  case,  they  ought  to  be  lower- 
wMto^iouta  ed.  The  best  rule  for  disposing  of  waste  would  perhaps  be  to  have: 
cireIimTinff  none  a^>  °r>  ^  there  was  any,  it  should  only  be  that  the  rent  or 
rftheS  ^  should  never  exceed  the  average  of  the  village,  but  that  there,: 
inhabitants,  should  be  no  limitation  to  the  degree  it  might  fall  below  it.  The 
demand  for  it,  and  of  consequence  the  rent  of  it,  .must  follow  the 
natural  course  of  improvement,  and  be  high  or  low,  in  every  different 
place,  according  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  groat ^  The  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is,  by  extending  cultivation 
eAend  oui-^  as  much  as  possible,  to  increase  the  gross  produce, of  the  country. 
ffSv^pro018  ^"ken  this  is  done,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  afterwards  drawing 
country^'0  ^'om  ^  a  proportional  x’evenue.  Every  restriction  which  can  in  any 
manner  impede  cultivation,  ought  to  be  abolished  ;  for  it  is  better 
that  the  whole,  or  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  waste  should  now  be 
cultivated  at  the  most  trifling  rent,  than -it  should  be  delayed  to  a 
distant  period,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  it  to  the  average- of -the 
arable  lands.  ■ 


Except  in 
the  case  o£ 
land  irri¬ 
gated  from 


elionid  be 
for  shorter 


With  the  exception  of  the  lands  belonging  to  tanks,  of  which 
the  supplies  of  water  are  uncertain,  no  other  lands  ought  to.  be: 
given  in  rent  by  Government  for  a  shorter  term  than  five  years, 
The  objection  to  the  expediency  of  a  lease,  that  many  of  the  ryots 
have  failed,  might  with  equal  propriety  he  applied  to -annual  settle¬ 
ments  ;  for  as  many  have  failed,  and  will  fail,  .under  the  one  mode, 
as  under  the  other;  and  under  either,  the  amount  of  them  will, 
always  be  less  than  the  additional  revenue  which  will  accrue  from 
new  cultivation.  The  cause  of  them  cannot  be  speedily  removed, 
for  it  lies  in  the  universal  poverty  of  the  farmers,  among  whom  - 
there  are  scarcely  any  gradations  of  rich.  and.  poor,  as  .  in  other . 
countries.  We  received  them  from  Tippoo  with  no  property,  except 
a  few  cattle;  many  of-  them  have  not  even  a  single  bullock,  but 
hire  two  or  three  during  the-  ploughing,  season  ;.  and  when  one  man- 
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fails,  another  cannot  purchase  or  even  rent  his  lands,  becanse  he 
has  hardly  stock  to  cultivate  his  own.  The  few  merchants  who 
have  a  little  monoy,  will  not  lay  it  out  on  land,  of  which  they 
cannot  be  sure  of  having  a  lasting  possessiou.  Were  a  remission 
to  be  made  of  half  the  revenue,  failures  would  still  be  almost  as 
numerous  as  ever;  for,  as  perhaps  near  one-half  of  all  the  farmers 
in  the  country  do  not  pay  above  ten  pagodas  (£3  10s.)  each, 
if  we  suppose  their  share  of  the  produce  is  twenty  pagodas  (£7), 
and  if  we  remit  half  their  rent,  they  will  then  have  twenty-five 
pagodas  (£8  15s.)  ;  but  the  difference  to  them  is  so  inconsiderable, 
that  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  so  much  increase  their  savings 
as  to  make  any  great  alterations  in  the  number  of  failures.  This 
inconvenience  will  therefore  exist  until  the  greater  part  of  them 
.shall,  by  the  exertions  of  successful  industry,  have  raised  them¬ 
selves,  in  different  degrees,  above  their  present  distressed  condition. 
In  most  of  the  districts  above  Tapiir,  the  rent  is  so  very  moderate, 

•  that  it  can  hardly  be  much  reduced  without  abandoning  revenue 
altogether. 

By  surveying  this  year  Pennagar,  Adamankota,  and  Tengarikota, 
I  have  had  a  better  opportunity  than  ever  I  had  before  of  compar¬ 
ing  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  and  northern 
districts,  and  I  imagine  that,  after  making  every  allowance  for  the 
superior  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  all  other  advantages,  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  southern  is,  on  an  average,  twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent, 
higher  than  that  of  the  northern  provinces.  The  southern  pay 
about  twenty-four,  and  the  northern  eleven  fanams,®  for  every 
acre  of  dry  laud  ;  some  of  the  principal  farmers  who,  under  the 
former  Government,  acted  rather  as  revenue  officers  than  as  culti¬ 
vators,  pay  more  now  than  they  did  then,  because  many  of  them 
paid  very  little,  and  a  few,  by  throwing  their  own  rents  ujoon  the 
under-farmers,  paid  nothing  at  all ;  but  the  great  body  of  the 
cultivators  pay  now  less  rent  than  formerly,  and  they  are  also 
relieved  from  fines  and  numberless  other  exactions.  It  is  not, 
however,  from  this  to  be  inferred  that  failures  will  not  in  future 
happen  :  they  null  always  happen  when  farms  arc  so  numerous  and 
so  small.  Though  small  farms  have  ibis  inconvenience,  it  is  boiler 
fcbafc  it  should  be  so,  than  that  they  should  be  enlarged ;  for  if  a 
number  of  them  were  incorporated  into  one,  as  (he  principal  farmer 
lias  no  more  stock  thau  is  sufficient  for  the  cultivation  ol  his  own 


obsolete 


origin, m1  <dja.ro,  ho  could  give  no  oiaristaiico  to  Iho.  ni.clor-fft.ri.jur<. , 
their  lambs  would,  therefore,  bo  no  boiler  cnl  lira-led.  than-  before 
they  joined  him  ;  and  of  course  failures  would  be  jusifc  as  rmiacroua 
as  over.  If,  in  order  to  prevent  failures,  the  rents  on  consolidated 
farms  were  reduced,  the  head  farmers  would  be  gainers,  hut  revenue 
■would  he  diminished,  and  a  greater  number  of  industrious  men 
would  bo  deprived,  by  the  consolidation,  of  tho  advantage  of. 
making  the  most  of  theii*  labour. 

As  the  assessment  now  stands,  tho  amount  .of  failures,  one  year 
with  another,  will  probably  be  about  half  per  cent.  The  produce 
of  new  cultivation  will  be  more  than  this  deficiency,  on  it  will  go. 
on  accumulating  from  year  to  year.  Government  will  always 
receive  somewhat  more  revenue  than  at  present :  but  as,  in  order 
to  preserve  things  in  this  state,  a  degree  of  persevering  attention 
will  bo  required,  which  cannot  always  be  easily  found,-  I  would 
recommend  that  the  gross  revenue  of  all  the  lands  included  in  the 
lease  settlement-,  exclusive  of  service  inams,  should  be  reduced 
twenty  per  cent.  If  this  is  clone,  the  collections  will  be  made 
without  difficulty,  and  will  not  require  much  experience  to  manage 
them  ;  the  farmers  will  have  no  temptation  to  abandon  their  arable- 
lands  to  occupy  waste,  -which  will  render  the  complicated  details 
of  chaugcably-rated  lauds  in  a  great  measure  unnecessary.  By 
degrees,  though  slowly,  lands  will  become  saleable,  new  settlers,  will 
be  induced  to  come  from  the  westward,  and  cultivation  will  extern! 
so  rapidly,  that  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  amount  of  j'evenue  will 
probably  be  as  much  as  it  .would  have  been  had  no  abatement  of 
it  evor  been  granted  ;  while  the  inhabitants,  by  having  within  that 
period  the  whole  of  their  property  at  least  doubled,  will  then  pay 
with  ease  what  they  now  pay  with  difficulty. 


Hothing  will  so  much  tend  to  haste u  the  accomplishment  of  this 
in  perpetuity  the  lands  to  their  present 
This  alone  can  show  all  the  resources  of  the  country, 


object  as  the  making  over 
occupants. 

*  It  is  not  expressly  stated,  but.  it 
might  be  inferred  from  the  wording  of 
this  and  other  passages  in  Mum-o’s 
writings,  that  he  was  in  favour,  not, 
only  of  making  the  land  over  to  the 
ryots  in  perpetuity,  but  also  of  fixing 
the  money  assessment  permanently. 
There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  Munro  was 
a  warm  and  consistent  advocate  of 
moderate  assessments,  and  of  fixity  of 
assessment,  so  far  as  the  latter  could 
be  granted  compatibly  with  the  finan¬ 
cial  rcqnireincnta  of  tho  State ;  but 
there  are  passages  in  his  writing* 


.which  show,  that,  whatever  may  hare 
been  his  precise  view  at  t-liis  period 
of  his  career,  his  later  opinion  wao 
not  in  favour  of  what  is  usually" uncleiv 
stood  by  a.  permanent  settlement  of 
the  land  .revenue, 'viz.  snob',  a  settle¬ 
ment  as  would  debar  tho  Government 
from  raising  the  assessment  in  money 
under  any  circumstances  whatever — 
such,  for  instance,  as  is  considered 
to  preclude  an  enhancement,  of  the 
assessment  in  the '  zemitid&ri  districts  • 
of  Bengal.  See-  ,p.  IlCy,  first  para¬ 
graph,  and  the  concluding'  paragraph 
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and  bring  into  action  all  the  property  that  the  inhabitants  actually 
possess.  Under  leases  of  five  or  ten  years,  they  will  not  think 
themselves  secure  ;  the  recollection  of  former  times,  when  new 
demands  always  followed  close  upon  the  ability  of  paying  them, 
will  dispose  them  rather  to  hoard  their  gains  than  to  employ  them 
in  useful  labour.  This  will  be  a  great  obstacle  to  lands  becoming 
saleable,  and,  until  they  shall  be  saleable,  cultivation  will  never  be 
carried  to  any  high  point  of  perfection,  nor  will  revenue  be  per¬ 
manent,  unless  with  more  good  management  than  can  usually  be 
expected  from  Collectors. 

of  the  Minute  on  the  State  of  the  ment,  he  adverts  to  the  possibility  of 
Country  and  Condition  of  the  People,  an  enhancement  of  that  assessment 
dated  31st  December,  1824,  p.  262,  being  found  necessary  in  case  of  war, 
where,  after  urging  the  expediency  of  thns  materially  qualifying  the  sense 
lowering  the  land  revenue  and  estab-  in  which  he  uses  the  term  '  fixed,’ 
bailing  a  moderate  and  fixed  assess- 
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.’,;r.\'ur 


01/  Sf-U  THOMAS  ilONEO, 


posed  in  tlie 
preceding 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

To  Colonel  Read. 

^  Yerrapadi.  18tli  Jjilj’,  1797; - 

You  have  frequently  strongly  insisted  on  tlie  necessity  of 
valuing  lands  by  their  intrinsic  quality,  without  any  regard  .to.  tlie 
circumstances  of  the  cultivator ;  but  this  conveys  but  a  vague  idea, 
for  laud  is  good  or  bad  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  labour 
bestowed  upon  it;  and  it  depends  upon  tlie  condition  of  the  culti¬ 
vators  whether  it  is  ploughed  one  time  or  seven,  or  whether  it  is 
completely  manured  or  not  at  all.  The  value  of  its  produce  will  be 
influenced  by  the  general  'wealth  or  poverty  of  the  whole  body  of- 
the  people  ;  and  the  person  who  makes  the  valuation  must  consider 
the  general  circumstances  of  them,  though  not  that  of  individuals'; 
for  what  was  reckoned  high  rent  at  one  period,- -.may  be  low,  at 
another ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  idea  of  the  value  of 
land  from  that  of  the  state  of  the  country.  The  assessor  has  only 
to  take  care  to  be  so  moderate,  that  any  man  who  has  the  means  of 
giving  the  land  the  most  ordinary  degree  of  cultivation,  may  be 
able  to  pay  the  rent:  he  who  gives  more  ought  to  reap- all  the 
benefits  of  his  extra  labour  and  expense;  he  who  gives  less,  as  he 
will  be  continually  falling  in  arrears,  would  be  more  usefully 
employed  as  a  labourer  than  as  an  independent  farmer. 

When,  in  my  letter  of  the  15th  November,  I  gave  it  as  my 
opinion  that  it  would  be  proper  to  reduce  the  rents  on  an  average 
twenty  per  cent.,  it  was  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  lands 
included  in  the  lease  settlement  were  to  be  kept  in  cultivation  :. 
but  as  the  ryots  may  now  give  up  whatever  part,  of  them  they 
choose,  I  consider  such  an  option  as  an  .equivalent  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  reduction,  and  therefore  no  longer  think  it  necessary  ;  because 
I  reckon,  that  the  ryots  will  give  up  ten  .or'  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
their  land  entirely;  that,  besides  this,  ihey  ;  will  always  give  up 
annually  such  fields  as  they  mean  for  late  crops,  and  not  take  them  , 
till  the  year  is  far  advanced,  when  they  have  seen  what  the  season 
is  likely  to  be,  by  which  means  they  will  escape  the  losses  of  bad 
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years ;  and  thus,  from  these  two  causes,  they  will  gain  nearly  as 
much  as  they  could  have  done  by  the  reduction.  Bo  allowance  is 
to  be  made  for  the  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  laud  which  the  ryot 
relinquishes,  because,  as  his  whole  farm  was  but  poorly  cultivated, 
he  may  still  have  the  same  amount  of  produce  by  employing  his 
extra  stock  on  his  remaining  fields. 

As  the  demands  of  the  former  Government  always  rose  iu  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  degree  of  culture,  and  as  the  man  who  carried  it 
i  further  than  his  neighbours  was  frequently  exposed  to  the  imposi- 
I  tion  of  arbitrary  fines,  on  suspicion  of  being  rich,  the  ryots  found 
|  ,  it  more  convenient  to  occupy  a  great  extent  of  ground  badly  cul- 
t  tivated  at  a  moderate  rate,  than  to  pay  an  equal,  or  a  greater  sum, 

]-j  for  a  smaller  extent  well  cultivated.  The  valuator  of  the  land  at 
the  time  of  the  survey  calculated  that  the  ryots  would,  as  usual, 
take  much  more  land  than  their  stock  could  fully  cultivate,  aud  he 
made  his  assessment  accordingly'.  Had  he  known  that  they  were 
i  to  give  up  a  part,  and  employ  their  whole  stock  on  the  rest,  he 
would  have  raised  his  valuation.  The  ryots  have  therefore  gained 
I;  by  this  circumstance,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land  they 
;  tlirowr  up.  Should  they,  however,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  not 
give  up  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent.,  I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  make 
a  reduction  of  rent  equal  to  the  difference. 

I  have  already  given  the  preference  to  a  lease  on  a  reduced  rent;  Reflations 
but  if  annual  settlements  are  to  be  adopted,  the  following  rules  the  event  of 
would,  I  imagine,  afford  to  the  ryots  every  advantage  that  could  be 
granted  to  them,  consistent  with  the  insuring  of  a  future  perma-  ru'°1’tcd- 
nent  revenue,  whilst  they  would  enable  ns  to  dispense  with  a  great 
part  of  the  troublesome  or  perhaps  impracticable  details  inserted  in 
your  code. 

1st.  All  lauds  included  in  the  lease  should  remain  invariably  at 
the  rent  then  fixed. 

2nd.  All  lands  not  included  in  the  lease  should  he  rented  at  the 
average  of  the  village  to  which  they  belong. 

3rd.  Lands  included,  being  given  up  and  allowed  to  lie  wasic, 
no  matter  bow  many'  years,  should,  when  again  occupied,  pay,  ibc 
very  first  year,  the  full  rent,  as  before. 

4th.  All  castes,  whether  natives  or  aliens,  should  pay  the  same 
rent  for  the  same  land. 

•ifh.  No  additional  rent  should  ever  ho  demanded  for  improve- 
,ie  ill;;.  Tlio  ryot  who,  by  digging  a,  well,  or  building  n  (auk.  r<m 


8  th. 


ci-  lands  Uioy  pleaso. 

Villages  and  districts  must  be  jointly  responsible  for  ail. 


>  comprise  the  subst 
-i  annual  settlement', 


uco  of'  all  i 


odd  remain  < 


These  xnlcp  seem  r 
sary  for  conducting'  a 
give  .my  reasons  lor  each  of  them. 

1st.  All  lands  included  in  the  leases 
the  rent  then  fixed. 

Were  rents  not  fixed,  no  estimate  could  be  formed-  of  die  probo.- 
ble  amount  of  revenue  for  any  future  year:  a  rise  in.  them  would 
8  discourage  agriculture,  and  destroy  all  confidence  on  the  part -of  .the. 
cultivators;  a  reduction  of  them  would  tempt  the  ryots  to  plead 

•  poverty  continually,  and  even  to  throw  up  a  part  of  their :  lands.- 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  further  abatement ;  and  in  either  case,  not 
only  the  inhabitants,  but  also  the  Collector,  would  be  more  : depend¬ 
ent  on  the  cut-cherry  than  he  would  be  if  rents  were  permanent. 
Many  fields  have,  no  doubt,  been  overrated  in  the  survey  ;  but  it 
is  better  that  they  should  stand  so,  than  that  reductions  should  be 
made,  which,  when  once  begun,  cannot  easily  he  limited.  It  is  no 
hardship  on  the  ryots,  for  they  can  throw  them  .up  for  the  present; 
and  occupy  them  again '  at  any  period  hereafter,  when  they  find 
themselves  better  able  to  pay  the  assessment. 

2nd.  All  lands  not  included  in  the  lease  should  he  rented  at  ihe 
average  of 'the  village  to  which  they  belong. 
r  Rents  are  so  low  in  these  countries,  that  the  average  is; 
n-  not,  too  high  even  for  the  worst  lands.  It  will  he  as  accurate, 
l  though  not  so  much  in  detail,  as  the  assessment- of  surveyors,  whp. 
’  seldom  can  pronounce  with  any  certainty  on  .the  -  quality- of  -  land,: 

*  and  who,  even  where  they  can  judge,  are  easily  brought- to  give  a 
false  statement.  It  will  save  the  expense  of  valuation  and  of 
numerous  accounts;  it  will  simplify  the  Collector’s  business,  lessen 
the  influence  of  his  revenue  servants,  and  enable './him  to  edmpre-; 
hend  at  once,  as  well  as  any  of  them,  the  whole  detail  of  .  every 
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future  settlement;  and  it  will  answer  the  important  purpose  of 
keeping  the  ryots  to  their  present  farms,  by  removing  the  motive 
to  change.  Were  the  waste  valued  according  to  its  supposed  worth, 
with  almost  every  field  at  a  different  rate,  and  almost  every  one  of 
them  greatly  below  the  average  of  the  village,  which  would  be  the 
case  in  a  measure  of  this  kind,  the  ryots  would  by  degrees  abandon 
a  great  part  of  tbeir  old  fields  for  new,  because  a  little  labour  will 
p  make  tlie  one  nearly  as  good  as  the  other.  They  will  give  up  a 
field  that  produces  one  hundred  and  pays  thirty,  for  one  that 
i  yields  ninety  and  pays  ten  ;  and,  after  making  allowance  for  the 

'  eittra  expense  and  labour  required  by  the  worse  soil,  they  will  per- 

:!  haps  gain  five  by  the  change,  though  revenue  loses  twenty.  The 

country  at  large  also  loses  by  this  operation,  because,  with  more 
j  labour  and  expense,  there  is  twenty  per  cent,  less  of  produce.  I 

[  consider  the  objection  which  may  be  made  to  an  average  estimate, 

|  of  there  being  numberless  gradations  of  good  and  bad  soil,  as  of 

j  very  little  consequence.  The  ryots  have  it  in  their  power  to  select, 

|  and  they  will  take  the  best  first.  There  is  so  much  land  of  every 

'  description  now  uncultivated,  and  so  thin  a  population,  that  it  will 

!  foe  long  before  they  are  constrained  to  take  what  is  now  bad  ;  but 

before  such  an  event  can  happen,  there  must  be  a  vast  increase  of 
population  and  surplus  of  stock  ;  and  these  very  circumstances  will 
of  themselves  continually  raise  the  value  of  lands  in  their  progress, 
aud  may  at  last  render  the  most  barren  as  productive  as  are  now 
those  which  are  under  the  highest  cultivation.  It  may  be  also 
objected,  that  there  are,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  a  few  fields  lying 
waste  in  almost  every  village,  equal  to  the  best  lands  in  it,  and  that 
to  rent  them  at  the  average  would  be  a  loss  to  revenue;  but  this 
loss  would  be  trifling,  and  it  would  be  better  to  incur  it  than  to 
introduce  confusion,  by  departing  from  the  rule. 

3rd.  Lands  included  in  the  lease  being  given  up  and  allowed  to  be 
waste,  no  matter  how  many  years,  should ,  when  again  occupied,  pay, 
j  the  very  first  year,  the  full  rent,  as  before. 

j  It  is  intended  by  this  to  discourage  the  ryots  from  giving  up  i, 
their  best  lands  for  waste,  with  the  view  of  getting  them  again  on 
;  more  favourable  terms,  and  to  induce  them  to  turn  their  whole  " 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  such  lands  ns  they  have  ;  which  'j 
they  never  will  do  as  long  as  they  have  an  interest  in  making  11 
perpetual  changes.  To  Lower  the  rent  of  lands  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  years  that  they  remain  unoccupied,  would  not  only 
diminish  revcuuo  now,  but  would  also,  by  taking  away  the  necessity 


insistin'^  always  on  the  full  rent,  there  js  no  danger  of  eliOftkiriL'  the 
extension  of  cultivation.  There  arc  few  -fields  which,  after  having  - 
been  long  suffered  to  bo  waste,  may  not  in  two  years  be  .rendered  • 
as  prodnetivo  as  over  ;  and  the  ryot  who  is  in  a  condition  to. occupy . 
lu'ghly-assessed  lands,  will  not  bo  deterred  from  it  by  any  trilling: 
loss  which  he  may  sustain  the  first  year  r  ho  who  cannot  .afford  r,r> 
run  this  risk,  must  content  himself  with  improving  those  b«, 
already  holds. 

Some  deviations,  however,  from  the  above  two  rules  will  he  . 
necessary  with  respect  to  ‘wet’  lands . and  -palmyra  plantations. 
The  waste  of  ‘wet’  lands  must  be  valued,  not  according  to  the 
average  of  the  whole  ‘  wet’  of  the  village,  but  ox  tire  -parsicuinv. 
class  to  which  it  belongs,  either  of  land  yielding  two  crops- a  year.; 
one  crop  a  year,  or  only  one  crop  in  two  years.  •  ' 

In  palmyra  plantations  the  rents  fluctuate,  because  the  produce." 
depends  not  only  on  the  soil,  but  also  on  their  age.  Young-  planta¬ 
tions  will  pay  more  and  more,  as  they  approach  to  maturity. 
Plantations  containing  a  mixture  of  young  and  old  trees  may  pay  . 
always  the  same,  as  the  young  trees  will  supply  the  place  of  those 
which  decay ;  but  some  plantations,  which  contain  old  trees  only, 
will  cease  to  pay  rent  when  their  juices  are  exhausted.  The  rent 
of  the  young  plantations  must  be  altered  from  year  to  year  ••  that 
of  the  mixed  plantations  may  be  made  permanent,  and  that  of- the- 
old  may  also  be  made  so  by  granting  such  a  reduction  as  might 
encourage  the  holders  to  plant  young  trees,  which  might  begin  to 
yield  some  return  before  the  old  were  entirely  decayed.  It  would 
be  much  the  simplest  method,  and  would,  I  imagine,  be  the  most 
advantageous  in  the  end,  to  relinquish  the  extra  revenue  of-  the 
trees  and  to  give  all  plantations  for  the  ground-rent.  They  ought 
to  be  divided,  as  other  lands  are,  into  fields,  which  would  prevent 
all  imposition  ;  for  at  present,  as  there  are  no  marks  of  separation, 
and  as  they  are  rented  in  lots  of  trees  intermixed  with  each  other, 
the  people  who  rent  only  one  quarter  of  a  plantation  may  take  the. 
produce  of  the  whole,  without  any  danger  of  discovery. 

4th.  All  castes,  whether  natives,  or  aliens,  snould  pay  the  same 
rent  for  the  same  land . 

The  rents  almost  everywhere  in  the  country  are  adapted  to  the 
rudest  state  of  cultivation  ;  they  are  so  low,  that  every  man  who  has- 
the  means  of  ploughing  and  manuring  Ids  fields  may  easily  pay. 
them.  I  therefore  think  that  the  whole  -of  your  rules  respecting: 
fallow  and  waste,  and  remissions  to.  various  privileged,  castes,  arc. 
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U  altogether  unnecessary,  and  that  all  descriptions  of  people  should 
I>ny  the  same  rent.  Under  the  head  of  castes  entitled  to  a  favour¬ 
able  term,  I  believe  you  comprehend  Brahmans,  Moormen,*  mer¬ 
chants,  and  almost  every  man  who  does  not  belong  to  the  Sudra  or 
cultivating  caste  ;  and  even  among  them,  the  head  farmers. 

Were  the  rent  so  high  as  to  require  some  extraordinary  exertion 
of  industry  to  discharge  it,  a  few  particular  castes  might  have  claim 
to  some  indulgence  ;  but  this  not  being  the  case,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  Brahman  should  pay  less  than  a  ryot.  He  may  perform 
j  every  operation  of  agricultural’  labour,  except  that  of  holding  the 

|,  plo’ugh  ; — many  of  the  principal  farmers  never  take  it  more  than 

j;  te  does.  It  is  want  of  stock,  rather  than  of  personal  labour,  that 

:  i  usually  occasions  failures.  If  the  Brahman  has  it,  he  may  manage 

r|  his  farm  and  pay  his  rent  as  well  as  them;  if  he  has  it  not,  his 

■  I  only  remedy  is  to  get  land  at  an  underrate ;  but  as  he  furnishes 

I;  neither  stock  nor  labour,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  he  receives  is 

||  in  fact  a  gratuity,  and  a  deduction  from  revenue,  which  the  culti- 

i  vator  gives  to  him,  instead  of  paying  to  Government, 

|  Merchants  have  still  less  right  to  indulgence  than  Brahmans, 
j  because  they  have  usually  the  means  of  stocking  their  farms, 

j  There  are  no  religious  restraints  on  the  labour  of  Mussulmans,  and 

I  there  is  therefore  nothing  to  hinder  them  from  paying  the  same 

|  rent  as  ryots.  If  it  were  admitted  that  the  rents  of  different  castes 

if  were  to  be  diminished  according  to  their  idleness,  there  would  be 

j  no  end  to  the  task  of  regulation ;  for  there  is  a  wider  difference 

!  between  the  more  industrious  and  less  industrious  castes  of  ryots 
than  between  them  and  the  Brahmans.  Such  distinctions  are 
customary,  under  most  of  the  native  governments,  but  rather  with 
respect  to  individuals  than  castes,  because  they  take  from  all  as 
much  as  they  can  get;  by  which  means  it  often  happens  that  the 
poorer  ryots  pay  less  than  Brahmans. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  advantage  will  be  derived  from  holding  F.wouraMc 
out  favourable  terms  even  to  aliens.  The  people  on  both  sides  of  siiouia  not 
the  Cavery  are  so  muck  connected  with  each  other,  that  it  is  difii-  to  aliens, 
cult  to  say  who  are  aliens  and  who  are  not.  The  same  man  has 
frequently  lands  both  under  Tippoo  and  the  Company  ;  and  lie  is 
sometimes  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  The  regula¬ 
tion  would  encourage  many  of  our  own  ryots  to  cross  (.he  river,  and 
return  next  year  to  another  district  as  aliens ;  and  ire  might  soon 
see  Lite  revenue  reduced,  without  any  increase  of  population. 


By  '  Moormen’  he 


'Hi..!,:  ii,  no  scarcity  of  find  beyond  the  Cnvcry;  and  b  TippOo’s 
nuiililar,'!  saw  their  ryots  going  off,  they  could  candy  oountoi-nct  Ufe.-. 
^  i,,)|iMr  (  nu  nil  uoif  f  \oii‘ ibh  V»  O'  d  *0  n  1  to  ft 
|„mr  continuance  of  mild  and  just  irovuriinient}  •  rather  -than  to 
extremely  low-rents,  for  <1 rawing  emigrants  from  the  neigh  l:san.ripg 
countcs,  AH  flu  >o  djstuiclion  as  <*  indie  to  nbn  c  n  )ihm  t  Umg 
of  Hie  smallest  real  advantage.  Threats  of  fines  and  pum-slmi-ent* 

%  ji  Id  ill il(  n  id  in  clh  i  !  n  o  iV  in ,  I,  <  m--e  il  t  the  ai'H'  ‘  <  * 
every  man  in  the  country,  except  the  Collector,  to  conceal ...the-iir. 
The  Collector,  isolated  in  the  midst  of  •  strangers,  iias  nothing  (o  - 
depend  upon  but  his  ov  it  Mgil  an  i  a1  I)  >  <  ‘v 

aid;  but  that  which  opposes  him — self-interest — is  as.  ynTuxij.HO - 
•which  ‘acts  without  intermission.  Were  it  even  possible  teal  every 
fraud  could  be  prevented,  it  would  still  be  uuaimsabie  to  nmae 
distinctions,  because  such  a  system  would  swell  accounts  beyond  till 
bounds,  and  draw  along  with  It  such  complicated  details  as  could- 
never  be  followed  out.  A  system  of  revenue,  to  be  permanent, 
should  be  so  simple  that  every  future  Collector  may  be  perfectly 
able  to  conduct  it.  It  will,  therefore,  be  better  that-  the  rules 
should  bo  few,  as  well  on  this  account,  as  in  order  to  dinriuish 
the  expense  of  collection. 

5th.  No  additional  rent  should  he  demanded  for  improvements.  - 

inoxpc. .  ]  have  sometimes  thought  that  this  regulation  might  diminish. 

taxing- im-  revenue,  but  I  am  now  perfectly  convinced  that  no  such  couse- 

provemunts.  ;  A  * 

qucuce  is  to  be  apprehended.  It  may  in  some  instances  appear  to 
hinder  it  from  rising-  so  rapidly  as  it  would  otherwise  have  done, 
but  it  will  never  bring  it  below  the  point  to  which  it  'lias  -already 
attained.  It  may  be  said  that  when  a  ryot  digs  a-  well  for  uhe 
purpose  of  making  a  garden,  as  the  garden  requires  much  more 
labour  than  his  other  lands,  he  will  give  up  a  portion  of  them  in 
order  to  cultivate  it.  and  thereby  lessen  revenue;  but,  as  wells  am 
expensive,  and.  are  always  attended  with  the  risk  of  not  finding' 
water  after  all,  the  probability  is  that  when  a-  ryot  becomes  master 
of  a  little  surplus  stock,  he  will  rather,  take  an  additional  field  or- 
two,  in  which  there  is  little  expense  and  no  risk,  than  -try  ilia  ex¬ 
periment  of  digging  a  well ;  but  should  his  eircum stances , ha  such 
as  to  enable  him-  to  venture  a, small  sura -without,  materially injur-- 
ing  himself,  it  does  not  follow  that;-  after  making  a.  well,  he  will 
give  tip  any  part  of  his  farm  ;  for  as  the -work  ot  -  tbe  garden -is 
performed  at  different. -hours  from  that  of  the  other  lands,  and  is- 
continued  during  the  dry  season,  when  --there .  is-  nothing  to  do  upon 

I 
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them,  he  can  cultivate  it  without  increasing  the  number  of  his 
labourers.  Should  he  afterwards  save  any  money  from  the  profits 
of  this  garden,  he  will  employ  it  either  in  taking  another  field  or 
digging  another  well ;  but  most  likely  in  taking  the  field,  because 
water  can  only  be  found  in  certain  situations. 

Before  many  wells  can  be  dug,  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  stock 
of  the  ryots  has  been  in  general  augmented  ;  but  in  all  places 
where  there  is  no  water  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
whole  of  this  additional  stock  will  be  employed  in  extending  the 
limits  of  the  old  farms  ;  and  even  where,  in  watery  situations,  it  is 
ns’ed  in  making  wells,  it  will  hardly  ever  diminish,  and  will  always 
ultimately  increase  cultivation.  It  may  therefore  be  concluded 
that  the  state  of  things  which  enables  ryots  to  make  gardens 
will  almost  always  augment,  and  scarcely  ever  lessen  revenue. 

~  These  observations  may  be  equally  applied  to  the  building  of 
private  tanks,  with  this  difference,  that,  as  they  are  more  extensive 
than  wells,  they  ought  to  excite  the  less  fear  of  a  decrease  of  culti¬ 
vation.  There  are  other  very  essential  advantages  to  be  expected 
from  wells  and  tanks,  which  make  it  expedient  to  remove  every 
obstacle  to  their  construction.  It  is  chiefly  from  the  profits  of 
them  that  we  must  hope  to  see  arise,  what  does  nob  at  present  exist 
in  the  country,  a  class  of  substantial  and  rich  farmers.  Nothing 
would  more  tend  to  secure  a  country  from  famine  than  numerous 
wells.  They  are  so  little  affected  by  the  seasons,  that  their  crops 
seldom  fail ;  they  require  no  expensive  repairs,  they  do  not  fill  up, 
nor  are  they  liable  to  be  swept  away  by  floods,  or  to  be  destroyed 
by  an  enemy,  like  tanks ;  but  they  enable  the  cultivator  to  resume 
his  labour,  without  even  waiting  for  rain,  the  moment  the  danger 
is  over.  Private  tanks,  as  they  would  be  so  small,  and  scattered 
over  every  part  of  the  country,  would  be  less  subject  than  those 
of  Government  to  the  accidental  loss  of  their  produce,  and  would 
therefore  be  a  better  security  against  scarcity.  Had  it  ever  been 
the  practice,  under  Indian  Governments,  instead  of  building  tanks 
themselves,  to  Lave  let  the  ryots  do  it,  without  raising  their  rents, 
there  would  now  have  been  infinitely  more  wet  lands  than  there 
are,  an  equal  or  a  greater  revenue  from  them,  and  without  any 
expense  to  the  public.  If  the  old  system  of  imposing  an  additional 
rent  on  every  improvement  be  persevered  in,  the  people  will 
remain  for  ever  poor,  and  revenue  uncertain.1'-' 

*  It  seems  almost  incovnprehen-  not  fully  aeied  on  until  nmro 

aible,  but  it  is  Hie  fact,  that  theso  than  ball'  a  century  afier  ibis  letter 
wise  and  statesmanlike  views  were  was  writ  leu. 


very  few  of  thunhivo  .-sjrr  fl  toi  n  ibst  !  J„  -•»  •  l«., 
necessary  to  make  any  deviation  from  an  awvtunl  p(wt.himci3fc  on 
<  heir  ncenunl.  So  Jong  ns  (hr  ro  i ,  v>  fippsd.rji-i'ii.  of  mi,  J  h,r* 
raised,  the  demand  for  lands  in  lease  will  be  very  grartiiu.},  .and 
only  from  the  more-  substantial  farmers.  Those  who  desire  i;; 
ought  to  have  their  lands  made  over  to  them  in  perpetuity,  without, 
any  charge  of  purchase-money. 

A  great  deal  of  the  lands  which  are  above  the  average  will  he 
given  up,  hut  a  considerable  part  of  them,  where  the  advantages 
of  fertility  or  situation  counterbalance  the  difference  of  rent,  will 
still  bo  kept.  The  diminution  of  revenue  by  those  given  up  will 
be  more  or  less  in  different  districts,  according  as  the  lauds  in 
general  approach  to,  or  recede  from,  the  average.  The  ryots  must 
not  be  obliged  to  cultivate  all  their  old.  high-rented  lands  as  the 
condition  of  their  receiving  waste  :  such  stipulations  as  these  could 
easily  be  evaded  by  using  fictitious  names,  and  would  only  serve  to 
perplex  the  Collector  and  harass  the  ryots,  to  no  purpose.  The 
whole  loss  to  be  incurred  by  changing  the  lease  into  an  annual 
settlement  will  be  known  in  the  course  of  the  current  year ;  for. 
though  a  few  liigh-rated  lands  may  still  remain  to  be  given  up 
next  year,  this  loss  will  be  made  up  by  lands  relinquished -in  toe-  - 
present  year  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  redaction  of  then-  rent; 
which  the  former  cultivators  will  again  occupy  when  they  find 
that  their  project  has  failed. 

.Revenue  having  reached  its  lowest  point  of  depression,  will,  after 
next  year,  begin  to  rise  regularly  and  uniformly  .  The  ryots  having 
changed  every  field  that  they  wish  to  get  rid  of,  and  having  chosen  » 
snob  as  they  like,  will  consider  their  farms  as  an  inalienable  pro-  ■  ■ 
porty,  and  will  begin  in  earnest  to  improve  them  with  their,  whole,  •; 
means ;  revenue  will  be  permanent;  settlements  will  .consist  merely 
in  adding  the  amount  of  .the  new  lands  demanded  by  the  ryots  to®, 
tbe  rent  of  the  former  year,  and  in  .some  few  instances. making 
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deduction  of  fields  left  unoccupied  on  accouut  of  deatli  or  failure  ; 
and  the  ryots  may  have  their  lands  made  over  to  them  in  per¬ 
petuity,  from  time  to  time,  in  proportion  as  they  demand  them. 

All  the  effects  of  a'  lease  will  thus  be  naturally  produced,  though 
under  a  different  name ;  and  the  system  is  so  simple,  and  the  rules 
so  few,  that  it  may  be  easily  managed  by  any  Collector  who 
bestows  on  it  the  most  common  degree  of  attention.  After  re¬ 
moving  all  restraints  on  the  occupation  of  Government  lauds,  it 
will  perhaps  he  necessary  to  impose  some  on  the  cultivation  of 
private  inams.*  There  is  enough  of  this  description  lying  waste 
to  employ  a  very  great  number  of  ryots,  and  of  course  to  occasion 
a  correspondent  reduction  of  revenue.  To  prevent  ibis,  these 
inamdars  may  be  prohibited,  as  they  have  always  hitherto  been, 
from  drawing  away  ryots  from  the  Government  lauds  ;  or  all  imims  loam  lands 
which  are  now  waste  may  be  made  subject  to  a  quit-rent,  when-  madesub- 
ever  they  are  brought  into  cultivation,  or  they  may  be  completely  quit-rent, 
resumed.  The  quit-rent  appears  to  be  the  mode  to  which  there 
are  the  fewest  objections. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  that  Government  ^wantage 
'  ol  liarmir  a 

should  have  no  tenants  hut  a  few  great  proprietors.  They  would 
contribute  nothing  to  the  security  of  the  revenue,  for  they  are  as  j>™lf1™tdel.s 
likely  as  the  petty  farmers  to  fail,  from  misfortune  or  imprudence,  “,.a™e1’!10US 
and  more  likely  to  do  so  from  design ;  for  they  are  more  capable  of 
iutriguing  and  combining  together,  in  unfavourable  seasons  and 
times  of  hostility,  for  withholding  their  rents,  under  various 
pretexts.  On  the  contrary,  by  adapting  the  system  of  collection  to 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  the  country  is  filled  with  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  small  independent  farmers,  who  extend  or  contract  their 
farms  according  to  their  different  success.  This  freedom  will  in 
time  produce  all  the  various  gradations  of  rich  and  poor  pro¬ 
prietors  and  large  and  small  farms;  and  by  leaving  every  man  who 
does  not  choose  to  servo  another,  to  set  up  for  himself,  the  fairest 
chance  and  the  widest  scope  is  given  to  the  progress  of  industry 
and  population;  the  people  are  themselves  happier  than  they  could 
be,  parcelled  out  among  great  landholders;  they  are  also  more 
easily  managed,  and  the  Collector,  by  being  obliged  to  enter  into 
engagements  with  them  all.  is  better  able  to  judge  of  ihe  state  ami 
resources  of  the  country. 

Jiu/Hi— ail  Arabic  word,  of  which 

irif'.-rior.  J.u  the  south  of'  India  the 


observe  that  wilJ 


11  not  be  mere  repetition  or  wii&t  i  have  a 
said  on  the  same  subject. 

Para.  1. — Poverty  of  the  inhabitants  in  general. 

A.  long  series  of  oppressive  governments,  and  particularly 
Tippoo,  had  reduced  the  country,  when  delivered  over  to  tin 
pany,  to  such  a  state  that  a  rich  farmer  was  nowhere  to  be  : 
not  one  among  them,  perhaps,  was  worth  one,  hundred  p 
(£35),  exclusive  of  his  farming  stock;  scarcely  , one  of  them 
lands 'to  the  amount  of  fifty  pagodas  (£17  Hfc.)  a  year ;  o.i 
of  all  the  farms  were  not  above  ten  pagodas  (£3  TOs.)  eacl 
if  there  anywhere  appeared  a  farm  of  eighty  pagodas  (£: 
one  hundred  pagodas  (£35),  though  nominally  held  by  one.] 
it  was  in  fact  occupied  by  three  or  four  families  of  brott 
relatives.  The  farmers  were  then,  and  are  now,  composed  d 
classes.  The  first  contains  the  small  number  of  those  who;  a: 
to  give  their  lands  the  highest  degree  of.  cultivation :  the 
contains  those  who  can  give  them  sufficient  to  produce  an  or 
or  moderate  crop;  and  the  third,  which  is  as numerous . 
second,  contains  those  who,  from  want  of  cattle,'  cannot 'half,.] 
their  lands,  and  never  manure  or  weed  them  at  all.  Ib  is  : 
this  last  class  -that  failures  generally  happen ;  many  of  then 
not  a  single  bullock,  but  borrow  or  hire  a  pair  for  a  sh  or 
during  the  ploughing  season.  With  such  a  miserable  eulbi 
the  whole  nroduce  of  the  land  is  freaubntlv  insufficient  for 
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them  have  no  serious  intention  of  paying  any,  wlieu  they  take  the 
farm.  If  it  is  an  unusually  plentiful  season,  they  give  what  they 
can  spare  ;  if  it  is  otherwise,  they  give  nothing  ;  and  in  either  case 
they  gain  what  they  wanted,  which  was  to  subsist  a  greater  part  of 
the  year  for  less  labour  than  they  conld  have  done  had  they  worked 
as  labourers  under  another  man.  People  of  this  description  ought 
rather  to  be  labourers  than  farmers  in  auy  place,  for  the  relief  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  is  those  who  have  some  property  and  pay  their 
vents  regularly  that  ought  to  be  the  chief  objects  of  our  attention  ; 
and  a  lighter  assessment  than  what  they  have  hitherto  experienced 
will  be  the  only  means  of  bettering  their  present  condition. 

Para.  2. — Frequency  of  their  removals  from  the  lands  which  they 
may  have  occupied  the  previous  year. 

Ryots  remove  from  a  variety  of  causes,  but  the  principal  is  in¬ 
ability  to  pay  their  rent ;  another  cause  is  uuheall.hiness  of  situation  ; 
and  in  some  few  instances  family  disputes  produce  the  same  effect ; 
but  all  these  causes  combined  are  not  of  sneh  magnitude  as  to  have 
any  very  material  influence  on  the  stability  of  revenue.  The  ryots 
have  no  particular  passion  for  emigration ;  they  rarely  think  of 
quitting  their  village  while  they  can  live  in  it,  and  even  when,  either 
i  from  too  high  an  assessment,  or  from  misfortune,  they  are  obliged 
|  to  relinquish  their  lauds,  they  generally  remain  where  they  are,  in 
'  preference  to  removing  to  another  village  or  foreign  country  ;  but 
they  are,  notwithstanding,  still  entered  in  the  accounts  as  emigrants, 
for  it  is  the  practice  to  consider  all  ryots  who  give  up  their  lands 
as  such,  whether  present  or  not ;  and  if  a  man  holding  two  farms 
uuder  different  names  iu  a  village,  throws  up  one  of  them,  and  takes 
a  larger  in  exchange  in  the  same  village,  he  is  still  written  down  as 
an  emigrant  from  one  farm.  By  these  means  there  is  often  a  long 
list  of  emigration,  where  little  or  none  has  actually  happened.  It  is 
only  when  farmers  remove  with  their  stock  to  a  foreign  country  that 
the  revenue  suffers  a  loss  ;  but  this  is  so  rare,  that  in  all  the  districts 
of  Senkaridurga  there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  of  it  during  the 
last  twelve  mouths.  When  a  farmer  removes  with  his  stock  from 
one  village  to  another,  it  makes  little  or  no  difference  to  revenue  ; 
because  he  generally  pays  the  same,  or  nearly  (lie  same,  rent  as 


poorest  clas 
labourers. 


Much  of 
the  supposed 


before. 

Para.  3. — Fluctuation  of  stock. 

The  fluctuation  of  stock  may  prove  detrimental  to  the  revenue  r.m-.-s <«r 
in  two  ways;  either  when  the  cattle  employed  in  agricnlturr  are  li.'n  nf 
diminished  by  distempers,  or  when  a  part  of  them  are  sold  out  of 


1 


long  drought,  and  ceases  on  the  setting  in  of  rainy  weather  ;■  its 
ravages  never  extend  over  a  whole  district,  far  less  over  whole  pro¬ 
vinces  at  once,  but  are  generally  confined  to  a -few  villages,  and  are 
prevented  from  .spreading  by  the -inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
villages  driving  their  cattle  to  a  distance.  The  loss  on  these  occa¬ 
sions  is  said  ta  be  commonly  from  one-quarter  -  to  one-half,  of -the-, 
whole.  The  disorder  among  the  sheep  sometimes  sweeps  away  the 
whole  stock ;  but  the  contagion,  as  among  cattle,  is  partial, ...  The 
greater  part  of  the  ryots  have  no  sheep  at  all,  and  those  who  have 
them,  have  only  a  small  number,  which  they  can  therefore  the 
more  easily  preserve  from  this  infection;  and  it  scarcely  ever 
happens  that  the  loss  among  them  is-  so  great  as  to  disable  them 
from  paying  their  rents.  The  great  sufferers  are  the  shepherds, 
who  travel  about  the  country  with  large  flocks,  manuring  the  lands, 
of  the  farmei-s  for  hire;  but  as  they  pay  very  little  rent,  their 
losses  cannot  materially  affect  revenue,  nor  are  they  long  telfia 
the  general  stock  of  sheep  in  the  country;  for  as  it  is  the  custom- 
among  shepherds  to  give  individuals  of  their  caste,  who  have  been, 
unfortunate,  a  small  flock  by  contribution,  and  as  sheep  multiply 
fast,  the  sufferer  in  a  few  years  often  sees  himself  -  master’  of  as 
many  as  before, 

Fluctuation  Cattle  and  sheep  are  exported  to  the  Carnatic,  and  a  few  to 

sufficient  to  Mysore;  but  I  believe  that  it  is  such  only  as  have  been  bred- for 

stability  of  gale,  and  are  no  part  of  the  farming  stock,  k? -umbers- -..of  the 

the  revenue.  .  ,l". 

ploughing  cattle  of  the  poorer  farmers  are  sold  every  jear  io  ■ 
charge  their  rents;  but  as  the  greater  part  had  been  previously 
bought  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  by  means  of  the  /.annual  ad- 
\  vances  for  cultivation,  these  farmers  are  no  worse  .than-  they-  were 
they  have  earned  their  subsistence,,  paid  their  rent,  and  returned 
the  cattle  which  they  had  borrowed,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
purchased  with  the  borrowed  money.  They  again  follow  the  same 
course  the  next,  and  probably  several  successive  years,  till  they  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  .to  discharge  both .  their -rents  and-au- 
vances  for  cultivation,  without  being  obliged  to  sell  their  cattle. 
But  some  of  the  ploughing  cattle  sold  belong  to , the  ryots  who 
have  received  no  advances  for  cultivation.  These  men.  are  there¬ 
fore  worse  than  they  were -at  the  beginning  of  the  year;  they  have 
lost  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  their  cattle,  and  there  is  a  great .  fluc¬ 
tuation  in  their  stock  :  but  it  does  not  follow  that -there- is-,  any in 
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that  of  the  whole  community ;  for  the  cattle  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  richer  farmers,  and  their  labour  will  still  be  as 
productive  as  formerly.  In  whatever  way  this  subject  is  con¬ 
sidered,  there  is  no  ground  to  apprehend  that,  either  from  dis¬ 
temper  among  the  cattle,  from  their  beiug  sold  out  of  the  country, 
or  from  any  other  cause,  the  fluctuation  of  stock  among  the 
farmers  will  ever  be  so  great  as  to  produce  any  change  in  the 
stability  of  revenue. 

Para.  4. — Precariousness  of  crops. 

>Tbe  crops  here  are,  I  imagine,  as  certain  as  in  any  dry  grain 
country  whatever.  There  is  no  instance  of  famine,  nor  even  of  any 
considerable  scarcity,  having  occurred  in  peaceable  times.  Differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  dry  grain  are  sown  from  May  to  November,  and  wet 
grain,  whenever  there  is  water,  all  the  year  round.  There  is  vari¬ 
ation  in  the  mode  of  agriculture,  and  in  the  productions  of  almost 
every  district. ;  so  that  failures  of  crops  are  commonly  confined  to 
a  particular  tract,  seldom  extending  to  more  than  one  or  two  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  frequently  only  to  a  few  villages  :  but  the  failure,  where 
greatest,  is  hardly  ever  total ;  some  part  of  the  crop  is  generally 
saved  ;  and  even  where  the  grain  has  suffered  most,  the  oil-nut,  the 
cotton,  and  the  pulse  sown  along  with  it  iu  the  same  field,  may 
have  escaped  entirely.  Should,  however,  the  whole  be  lost,  the 
farmer  has  still  other  sources  to  look  to  ;  he  has  other  fields,  sown 
at  later  periods  with  the  same  or  other  kinds  of  grain,  which  may 
yield  the  usual  crops  ;  he  can  also  plough  up  the  field  which  has 
failed,  and  get  a  late  crop  from  it,  which,  though  not  so  abundant 
as  the  first  might  have  been,  will  help  to  pay  his  rent.  By  having 
six  months  of  seedtime  to  sow,  according  as  the  season  answers, 
and  by  having  many  different  species  of  grain,  some  of  which  arc 
calculated  to  resist  the  attacks  of  drought  and  insects,  by  which 
others  perish,  the  failure  of  crops  is  never  general,  and  scarcely 
ever  such  as  to  destroy  the  whole  harvest  of  any  one  farmer  : 
this  is  a  misfortune  which  can  only  befall  some  indigen (  man,  who 
has  only  one  field,  and  has  not  the  means  of  labouring  on  it  for  a 
second. crop,  after  the  failure  of  the  first.  All  other  farmers,  -a  Her 
the  most  unfavourable  seasons,  cither  obtain  ns  much  from  their 
lauds  as  enables  them  to  pay  their  rents,  or  they  get  as  numb  ns. 
when  joined  to  the  savings  of  the  preceding  year,  enables  (hem  io 
do  so  ;  or,  if  they  have  no  former  savings,  they  find  people  willing 
to  lend  them  what  they  want,  from  the  conviction  (hat  their  dis- 


tress  is  only  •  temporary*  and  will  easily  bo  removed  by  the  produce- 
of  the  ensning  year. 

There  is  not  much  rice  ground  in  this  country,  bat  all  that  is 
watered  by  the  Oavery  yields  constantly  two- crops,  and  the  smaller 
rivers  one  crop  every  year.  There  are  many  small  tanks,  which  do 
not  give  above  one  crop  in  three  or  four  years  ;  but  this  is  not  any 
fault  of  the  seasons  :  from  their  situation,  those  who  constructed 
them  could  never  have  expected  that  they  would  give  more  ;  the. 
seasons  are  not  irregular  because  they  are  unproductive  for  throe 
or  four  years,  but  they  would  bo  irregular  were  it  otherwise.  This 
circumstance  will  not  hurt  revenue,  because  it-  is  supposed  that  the 
rent  is  low  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of  water.  In  villages  where 
there  is  nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  wet  and  dry  lands,  no  variation 
of  the  seasons  can  ever  much  distress  the  farmers.  If  there  are 
frequent  gentle  showers,  not  sufficient  to  fill  the  tanks,  the -wet 
crop  fails,  but  the  dry  is  abundant ;  if  a  drought  prevails  through¬ 
out  the  year,  with  the  exception  .of  only  one  or  two  heavy  falls  of. 
rain,  the  tanks  are  filled,  and  there  is  a  plentiful  wet  crop,  but  the 
dry  is  lost ;  so  that  nothing  but  what  never  occurs — an  entire 
cessation  of  rain  for  twelve  months — can  ever  deprive  the  .farmers-: 
of  more  than  half  the  usual  produce  of  their  lands.*  Tanks,  there¬ 
fore,  contribute  more  to  revenue  than  what  they  pay  directly ; 
because  they  give  stability  to  it,  by  rendering-  the  ryots  more  able- 
than  they  would  have  been,  with  no  dependence  but  on  their  dry- 
crops  only,  to  bear  up  against  unfavourable  seasons.  There  is  upon 
the  whole,  however,  no  such  precariousness  of  the  crops  in  this 
country  as  can  in  the  least  endanger  the  permanency  of  revenue. 

Para.  5. — The  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  grain. 

I  have  not  observed  any  remarkable  fluctuation  in  the  price  of 
grain.  It  has  fallen  from  the  height  to  which  it  had  been  raised 
by  the  war,  to  the  level  of  the  last  two  years,  and  will  probably 
remain  there  until  again-  raised  by  war,  or  some  extraordinary  event. 
It  did  not  fall  completely  till  the  third  year  after  the  war,  because 
there  was,  for  near  two  years,  a  great  demand  from  Mysore,  and 
because  high  prices  do  not-  immediately  cease  when  the  occasion  of 
them  is  removed.  The  present  price  is  nearly  that;  by  .which  the 
settlements  were  regulated.  Every  diminution  in  it  will  make  the 
condition  of  the  farmers  worse,  and  the  difficulty  of.  paying  the 
rents  greater  than  it  was  intended,  to  have  been;  but  there  is  no  . 

*  Subsequent  .experience  in  1824  taneous  failure -of  tha  wet-  crops  nod. 
in.  J  838,  anti  In  1866, .shows  that  Mnnro  of  the  dry  crops  as  a-u  impossibility, 
was  over  sanguine  in  regarding  a  simul* 
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reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  fall  any  lower :  tbe  chance — indeed 
we  may  say  the  certainty — is  that  all  fluctuations  hereafter  will  be 
above  the  present  standard,  and  consequently  always  in  their 
.favour.  As  every  rise  in  the  price  is  to  them  the  same  thing  as  an  No  prospect 
jrbatement  of  rent,  it  is  to  he  wished  that  it  were  somewhat  higher,  °isc.SpCC'7 
t>r  rather  that  the  demand  were  greater  ;  hut  there  is  no  prospect 
of  speedily  accomplishing  either  of  these  objects,  for  it  can  only  be 
■done  by  increasing  the  exportation,  or  the  home  consumption,  or 
!  by  growing  less  grain,  and  more  productions  of  greater  value  ;  hut 
as  all  the  neighbouring  countries  have  enough  of  most  kinds  of 
grain  for  their  own  use,  and  as  the  carriage  of  so  bulky  an  article 
;  is  very  expensive,  nothing  but  scarcity,  war,  or  some  such  extra- 
:  ordinary  occurrence,  can  produce  a  temporary  increase  of  exporta- 
i  tion  from  hence.  The  home  consumption  can  only  be  augmented 
|  1  by  the  increase  of  wealth  or  population,  both  of  which  are  slow  in 
;  their  progress. 

j  It  is  probable  that  the  abolition  of  all  duties  on  grain  at  the  imposition 
i  beginning  of  the  cu.rreut  year  will,  by  lowering  the  price  to  the  ciliated 'to 
j  consumers,  somewhat  increase  the  quantity  which  is  sold  by  the  cultivation 
j  farmers.  To  raise  less  grain,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  the  more  valuable 
j  •  valuable  productions  of  the  soil,  seems  to  be  the  most  likely  method  of  tlle  soil- 
i  of  rendering  it  a  more  profitable  commodity  to  the  farmer  than  it 
is  at  present;  hut  as  the  cultivation  of  these  productions  is  more 
expensive  than  that  of  grain,  and  as  few  of  the  farmers  have  much 
stock,  every  impost,  every  restraint,  that  might  the  least  discourage 
them  from  engaging  in  such  undertakings,  ought  to  be  done  away 
with.  All  the  late  duties,  therefore,  on  betel,  tobacco,  and  other 
garden  productions,  are  extremely  impolitic,  and  can  only  tend  to 
perpetuate  the  poverty  under  which  the  farmers  have  hitherto 
laboured. 

When  a  country  exports  no  g-rain,  and  has  already  move  than 
sufficient  for  its  own  consumption,  every  succeeding  addition  to 
the  population  of  fanners  who  cultivate  grain  only,  can  add  little 
or  nothing  to  revenue,  and  will,  by  diminishing  the  price  ns  it 
increases  the  quantity,  provo  detrimental  to  the  whole  body  of 
cultivators.  In  such  circumstances,  any  increase  of  grain  enlt-i va¬ 
lors  is  superfluous  to  agriculture;  but  as  the  laws  of  I  heir  caste 
hinder  them  from  engaging  in  manufactures,  they  must  si  ill  con¬ 
tinue  husbandmen,  and  in  this  occupation  (hey  can  only  he  usefully 
employed  in  rearing  productions  for  which  there  is  a  demand  . 
hut  a?  most  of  them  arc  too  poor  to  attempt  anything  out  of  the 


advantage  to  the  farmers  groat  and  lasting.  It  would  draw  a  con-  : 
eiderable  part  of  the  stock  of  the  principal  farmers  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  garden  productions,  and  as  it  would  by  this  means  diminish 
the  quantify  of  grain,  it  would  raise  the  price  of  it,  open  a. ready 
market  for  the  sale  of  the  whole  of  it,  and  render  the- price  less 
liable  to  fluctuation.  -  ' 

As  the  whole  quantity  raised  in  the  country  cannot  always  be 
easily  disposed,  of,  not  only  all  the  more  needy  fanners,  who  art- 
obliged  to  sell  in  order  to- pay  their  rents,  bring  the  whole  of  their 
grain  to  market  the  moment  the  crop  is  gathered  in,  but  also  many 
of  the  more  substantial,  who  are  in  no  immediate  want,  -send  a 
portion  of  their  stock  there  at  the  same  time,  from  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  not  finding  sale  for  the  whole  at  a  later  period.  This 
reduces  the  price  of  the  quantity  first  brought  to  market  below  the 
level  at  which  it  ought. naturally  to  have  sold,  and  it  also  has  the 
same  effect,  on  the  remainder,  though  in  a  smaller  degree;  for 
•when  grain  is  once  reduced  below  its  natural  price,  as  the  sellers 
are  numerous  and  indigent,  and  the  buyers  few,  it  is  more  likely 
to  continue  somewhat  below  than  rise  to  the  proper  standard. 

It  is  not  pi’obable  that,  in  its  fluctuations,  the  price  will  fail 
below  what  it  has  usually  been  for  the  last  two  years ;  and  while 
this  is  the  case,  they  can  have  no  influence  in  weakening  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  revenue.  The  fluctuations  of. stock,  the  preoariousness  of 
crops,  and  the  price  of  grain,  as  far  as.  they  regard  this  point, 
might  be  all  included  under  the  single  head  of  poverty  of  ■  the 
farmers;  for  it  is  only  the  poorest  of  them,  who  fail  from  any  of 
these  causes. 

Paro.  6. — Present  high  rental ,  which,  generally  affords  no  other 
reward  to  the  cultivator  than  the  wages  of  labour.  ' 

Present  The  present  rental  is  what  the  farmers  have  always  been  accus- 
asscssmcnt  .  ■  .  .  ■ 

eh-Voom'  ^omed  to  pay.  and  it  is  easier  to  them  than  formerly,  when  the 

£hp°t  theh  ^mes>  and  the  portions  of  it  to  be  collected,  were-  arbitrary,  and 

*  This  view  is  in  accordance  with  not  until  1854,  under  the  Government 
the  provisions  of  Buie  3  in  Bead’s  of  Lord  Harris,  that  tlio  practice  of 
proclamation,  but  it  failed  to  receive  making  tho  assessment, -"depend  .upon 
.  the  sanction  of  the  higher  authorities  the  description  of  prod  ace,  was  formal  -  • 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  It  was  ly  abolished.  , 
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( nc  payment  of  tbe  whole  did  not  secure  them  from  extra  demands,  farmers 
it  in  most  cases  affords  a  greater  reward  to  the  cultivator  than  the  accustomed 
wages  of  labour,  and  this  in  various  gradations  according  to  his  P  7 
circumstances.  There  are  many  who  do  not  pay  in  rent  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  produce:  some  pay  only  one-third.,  and  others  no  more 
than  one-quarter,  or  even  one-fifth  ;  but  I  imagine  that  about  one- 
third  is  the  proportion  which  the  greatest  number  pay.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  that  the  farmers  have  in  procuring  new  servants,  or  oven  in 
retaining  their  old  ones, — a  complaint  which  is  every  day  heard, 
and  which  is  occasioned  by  every  man’s  taking  laud  on  his  own 
.  account  as  soon  as  he  is  master  of  a  single  plough — is  of  itself  a 
,  sufficient  proof  that  farming  affords  something  more  than  the  wages 
i  of  labour. 

.;  There  are  several  thousand  farmers  in  the  country  who  do  not 
ij  pay  more  than  five  pagodas  (£1  15s.)  rent:  they  must  receive 
!  |  more  than  half  the  produce,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they 
!  j  maintain  themselves  and  their  families  twelve  months  on  five 
■jj  pagodas  (£1  15s.).  The  rent  of  land  appears  high  or  low,  in  a 
:i  great  measure  iu  proportion  to  the  stock  employed  in  its  cultivation  : 
j  the  whole  lands  of  this  country  have  not,  I  am  convinced,  one-third 
!  what  they  ought  to  have,  and  the  .  culture  of  them  is  of  course 
|  extremely  defective ;  they  do  not  yield  one-third  of  the  produce 
which  they  ought  to  do,  and  the  rent  is  therefore  said  to  be  high, 
j.  Only  a  few  farmers  are  able  to  bestow  on  their  fields  the  highest 
|  degree  of  cultivation  ;  many  never  weed  them  j  a  very  great  number 
|  never  manure  them  ;  and  many  only  plough  them  once,  instead  of 
four  or  five  times.  These  last  cry  out  against  the  rental,  because 
it  affords  them  only  the  wages  of  labour ;  but  it  is  all  that  they 
are  entitled  to,  for  men  without  stock  cannot  in  any  piart  of  the 
world  expect  to  reap  the  advantages  of  it.  To  such  men  the  lowest 
reut  is  oppressive,  and  to  reduce  it  to  meet  their  wishes  would 
annihilate  revenue  altogether.  The  other  classes  of  farmers  pay 
their  rents  without  difficulty,  and  gain  something  above  the  wages 
of  labour,  according  to  the  quantify  of  their  stock. 

The  regulations  adopted  in  the  current  year  for  permitting  them 
to  throw  up  as  much  of  their  land  as  thev  please,  as  it  in 
the  proportion  of  stock  to  cultivation,  is  nearly  the  same  thing  •:*« 
as  reduction  of  rent;  for  the  usage  was,  to  make  assessment  as  nr^.Hiwut. 
much  upon,  stock  as  upon  land,  and  to  make  the  I  armor  who  had 
ploughed  twenty  acres  last  year,  pay  the  same  this  year,  i-uoiign 
lie  onl y  ploughed  ton,  if  his  stock  remained  umliminished.  This 
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liberty  of  l.h  row I  tig  up  their.  lands  wok  a  great  concession  in  their 
favour ;  bid.  ns  their  lands  are  still  greatly  mider-siook<-<l,  and 
consequently  unproductive,  snob  fin  abatement  of  rent  ought  to 
be  made  ns  might  facilitate  their  means  -of  stocking:  them  '■com¬ 
pletely.  It  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  attainment 
of  this  object,  that  J  think  any  reduction  necessary ;  for  ihr-ro 
are  some  arguments  against  bringing  rents  to  a  very  low  standard; 

It  in  the  iirst  place  directly  cuts  off  a  part  of  the  revenue,  and  •' 
it  forces  many  of  the  head  fanners  to  narrow  idle  limits  of  their  i 
farms,  from  the  loss  of  their  "labourers,  whom  it  tempts  to  leave  : 
them  in  order  to  set  tip  for  themselves.  In  this  way,  also,  there-'  j 
will  be  some  decrease  of  revenue,  because  the  .labour  of  the  [ 
servant  on  new  land  will  not  produce  so  much  ns  it  did  <•.»  that  ! 
of  his  master.  But  this  decrease  will  not  be  lasting,  for  it-  will  j 
soon  be  made  up  by  the  extra  labour  of  the  new  farmers,  woo,  j 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  most  indolent,  will  do  much  [ 
more  work  on  their  own  account  than  on  that  of  another  yby  j 
the  increase  of  population,  to  which  the  division  of  lands  and  low  j 
rents  are  favourable ;  and  by  the  multiplication  of  cattle,  and  j 
every  kind  of  farming  stock,  which  is  always  better  managed  I 
by  small  than  by  great  farmers.  Those  men  whose  farms  have  I 
been  lessened  by  the  desertion  of  their  labourers,  must  principally  ; 
depend  upon  the  increase  of  their  own  families  for  hands  to  j 
enlarge  them  to  their  former  size,  because,  while  rente  are  low,  I 
and  while  there  are  vast  tracts  of  good  land  unoccupied,  of  which  < 
anybody  may  take  whatever  lie  wants,  every  man  who  can  purchase 
a  bullock  will  farm  for  himself;  and  this  difficulty  of  obtaining 
labour  will  continue  until  all  the  lands  -which  can  easily  be  yen-  : 
dered  productive,  shall  bo  brought  inf.o  cultivatiou. 


With  regard  to  the  probable  effects  of  the  survey  assessment 
ou  the  permanency  of  revenue,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that 
the  amount  of  the  rents  of  all  the  lands  which  may  be  occupied 
would  i)°e°k’  111  th®  current  year,  may  be  collected 'without  having  to  wait  for 
ficSiutoAe  any  length  of  time.  Any  remission,  therefore,  made  with  the 
'imUveu-  design  of  securing  the  realization  of  revenue,  is  nun ecossary 
revenue0*110  but  such  important  benefits  will  immediately  accrue  to  the  country, 
and  at  a  future  period  to  revenue  itself,  from  facilitating  i  he  means 
of  increasing  the  stock  of  the  farmers,  that  I  think  it  would  be 
doing  an  injury  to  both  not  to  remit  fifteen  per  cent. -of  the  lease 
assessment.  This  is  •  apparently  less  -  than  the  twenty  per  cent: 
which  I  recommended  in  my  letter,  of"  the  loth  November,  1790  ; 


Still  a  re¬ 
assessment, 
by  enabling 
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but  it  is  in  fact  more,  because  I  conceive  that  the  advantages  which 
the  farmers  will  derive  from  the  permission  of  relinquishing  a  part 
of  their  lands,  and  concentrating  their  stock  upon  a  smaller  quan¬ 
tity,  will  be  at  least  equal  to  ten  per  cent. 

Para.  7. — Consequent  cheapness  of  the  land. 

The  rental  is  not  the  sole  cause,  but  only  one  among  many 
others,  of  the  cheapness  of  laud.  The  cheapness  is  occasioned 
by  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  which  Linders  them  from  stock-  the  poverty 
ing-  their  lands,  and  drawing  from  them  the  produce  which  they  formers, 
would  yield,  if  well  cultivated.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  rental 
is  .the  cause  of  this  inability.  This  is  not,  however,  the  case  ;  for 
had  not  the  exactions  of  Government  and  its  servants,  beyond 
the  fixed  rent,  perpetually  stripped  the  farmers  of  all  their  gains, 
numbers  of  them  might  now  have  been  rich,  and  their  lands 
might  have  yielded  treble  their  present  produce,  and  been  of 
course  so  much  more  valuable.  The  cheapness  is  also  occasioned 
by  the  insecurity  of  property,  arising  from  frequent  wars  and 
conquests,  which  render  the  possession  of  laud  precarious.  It  is 
occasioned  by  the  manners  of  the  farmers,  whom  a  long  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  violence  of  their  rulers  has  made  distrustful,  and 
who  therefore  either  squander  or  bury  their  gains,  instead  of 
employing  them  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  their  lands. 

It  is  occasioned  by  the  high  interest  of  money,  which  induces 
those  who  have  it,  to  employ  it  in  other  channels  which  they 
think  safer  than  farming.  It  is  occasioned  by  the  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  Government,  which  deters  those  who  might  be  disposed 
to  lay  out  their  money  in  improving  land,  from  doing  so,  from  the 
apprehension  that  the  rent  may  be  raised  :  and  it  is  occasioned  by 
the  great  tracts  of  arable  land  which,  for  want  of  cultivation, 
remain  in  the  hands  of  Government,  ready  to  he  given  to  whoever 
will  take  them.  It  is  plain  enough  that,  as  long  as  these  remain 
unoccupied,  no  other  land  can  have  any  value,  because  no  mau 
will  buy  what  he  can  get  for  nothing. 

Poverty  and  high  rent  are  much  the  same  tiling  to  the  farmer, 
for  both  leave  him  only  a  small  share  of  the  produce  ;  the  one  pre¬ 
vents  him.  from  making  the  laud  productive,  the  other  takes  the 
produce  from  him.  If  the  rents  of  improved  and  unimproved  land 
are  proportionable  to  their  produce,  aucl  if  they  are  lixcd,  the  fili¬ 
ation  of  the  farmer  upon  the  unimproved  is  better  than  upon  (lie 
improved  lands,  because  he  may  hope  by  his  imliislry  (o  bring 
them  to  the  same  high  state  of  culture,  and  (u  gain  all  the 
difference. 


and  want  of 
confidence 
in  the  Gov- 


and  hinder, 
merchants 
from  invest' 
ing  in  land. 


.  Almost  the  whole,  of  -  the  farmers  oi  these  diet)  mts -.fac.  w]>w- 
unimproved  lands  j  and  though  their  poverty  makee ■  their  share  or 
the  produce  smaller  than  it  ought  to  be.  yet  it  is  plain  .that;  after  " 
paying  all  expenses,  they  gain  the  usual  profits  of  stock  ;  .for  vrero 
not  this  the  case,  what  is  now  employed  in  farming  would  soon,  be 
consumed.  There  is  even  great  reason  to  believe  that  all,  except 
those  of  the  poorest  class,  gain  more  on-  their  stock  than  men  of 
any  other  profession.  But  though  their  gains  were  double  or 
treble  the  usual  profits  of  slock,  it  would  not  give  land  any  value. 
Suppose  the  total  produce  of  a  farm  throe,  hundred  .rupees,-  fcho 
rent  one  hundred,  all  expenses  and  the  ordinary  profits  of  stack- 
one  hundred,  and  that  the  remaining  one  hundred  is  an  extra, 
profit;  this  would  not  make  the  farm  saleable,  because,  as  -every 
farmer  could  make  the  same  on  his  own,  none  of  them  would  give 
any  thing  for  it ;  but  if  there  was  a  fawn  of  equal  rent,  which...  in¬ 
consequence  of  wells  or  other  improvements,  yielded  an  extra  .-profit 
of  two  hundred  rupees,  a  small  price  would  be  given  for  it,  but 
not  equal  to  one  year’s  purchase  ;  because  the  purchaser  could  not 
be  sure  how  much,  the  rent  might  be  raised  the  following  year. 

The  want  of  fixed  rents,  by  discouraging  improvements,  has 
hitherto  prevented  land  from  becoming  of  any  value ;  and  were 
they  now  fixed,  it  is  probable  that  the  want  of  confidence  in  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  has  always  hitherto  prevailed,  would  for  a  long 
time  continue  to  produce  the  same  effect :  it  will  deter  merchants 
from  employing  any  part  of  their  capital  in  farming,  even  though 
the  profits  should  be  much  greater  than  that  of  trade,  because  it 
exposes  their  property  more  to  public  view  and  to  the  exactions  of 
revenue  officials ;  for  when  they  farm,  they  must,  in  order  to  do 
it  to  advantage,  have  a  number  of  cattle  and  stores  of  grain, '-and 
they  must  lay  out,  money  in  the  improvement  of  tbeir  land.  These 
are  things  that  cannot  be  concealed,  or  withdrawn'  -  from  the 
rapacity  of  Government.  If  they  wish  to  save  themselves  by  flight, 
they  cannot  easily  remove  their  cattle  or  grain,  and  they- must ' 
leave  their  land  with  whatever  money  -  they  have  sunk  on  nts  im¬ 
provement. 

But  trading  property,  on  the  other  hand,  is  little  exposed  to 
sight,  is  easily  secreted  or  transferred,  and  thereby 'renders  traders 
more  C8.pa.ble  than  farmers  of  evading  extortion..  The  want  of' 
confidence,  therefore,  tends  to  keep  land  cheap,  not  only  by  dig- - 
couraging  the  farmers  from  improving*,  but  also. by -hindering  iiiri  •• 
from,  deriving  any  assistance  from  the  capital  of  merchant's  or  manit-  - 
facturers.  The  rental,  is  so  far,  -from-  being  -the -sole  cause  of  the'*'-' 
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cheapness  of  land,  that,  were  it  reduced  one-half,  the  cheapness 
would  still  continue  the  same,  so  long  as  there  should  be  any  un¬ 
occupied  arable  land  to  be  given  away  for  nothing;  and  were  even 
the  whole  arable  land  under  cultivation,  none  could  fetch  any 
price  until  there  was  some  surplus  of  stock;  because  no  man  will 
purchase  unless  he  has,  besides  the  stock  of  the  old  farm,  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  for  the  new  one. 

Though  the  lowering  of  the  assessments,  by  enabling  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  increase  their  stock,  would  accelerate  the  arrival  of  the 
period  in  which  all  the  arable  land  would  be  occupied  and 
become  saleable,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  this  purpose 
would  soon  be  accomplished,  for  men  must  have  property  before 
they  can  buy ;  and  in  a  country  in  which  there  are  no  wealthy 
farmers,  no  reduction  of  rent  can  suddenly  create  them.  Were  a 
reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent,  to  be  allowed,  and  land,  after  a  certain 
number  of  years,  to  become  saleable,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
accurate  estimate  of  what  the  Government  share  of  the  gross 
produce  would  then  be ;  it  would  probably  vary  from  one-third  to 
one-tenth,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  culture  bestowed  on 
the  land. 

Para.  8. — Smallness  of  the  farms  in  general. 


One  cause  of  this  is  the  assessment,  but  a  still  stronger  cause  is 
the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants;  to  which  may  be  added  the  facility 
of  farming  and  the  cheapness  of  land.  High  rents  and  poverty 
operate  much  in  the  same  way  against  the  enlargement  of  farms,  by 
leaving  little  pi’ofit  to  the  cultivator  and  preventing  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  stock.  When  farms  are  small  from  these  causes,  they  mark 
the  distress  of  the  country,  but  they  are  also  small  from  opposite 
causes. 

To  commence  farming  in  this  country  very  little  capital  is 
required  :  the  farmer  makes  his  own  hut,  and  has  no  occasion  to 
expend  a  single  rupee  on  any  kind  of  building  ;  ail  that  he  wants  is  a 
pair  of  bullocks,  a  plough,  and  a  little  grain  ;  with  these  he  begins, 
and  generally  succeeds  in  his  undertaking.  It  is  therefore  obvious, 
that  every  advance  towards  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  peasantry  tends  to  oppose  the  enlargement  of  farms,  be¬ 
cause,  whenever  labourers  acquire  any  property,  they  will  leave 
tlieir  masters  and  farm  for  themselves;  and  this  will  constantly 
happen,  as  long  as  land  continues  cheap,  or  as  Government  has 
plenty  to  give  gratis  to  whoever  demands  it.  There  is  also  little 
doubt  but  that,  in  consequence  of  this  desertion  of  labourers,  the 


and  partly 
also  to  the 
facility  of 


■  .  jf  a  pi-ioo  wf’i-o  put  on  nil  waste  lands,  it  would,  by  cheeking.  ibis 
im'tT™'-',a1  desertion,  contribute  to  promote  the  enlargement  -of  farms,  and 
likewise  i  he  salniilniity  of  thelandsm  cultivation  ;  -bti fc . tins mooes re. 
though  it  would  bo  advantageous  to  the  principal  fanners, -would 
he  prejudicial'  to  the  body  of  the  cultivators.  There  is  no- reason  to 
regret  that  farms  are  small. — it  is  better  on  every  account, •  and  for 
general  wealth.  It  does  not  produce  men  of  great,  fortunes  •  and 
overgrown  possessions,  but  it  lessens  the  number  of  poor;:  and  raises 
up  everywhere  a  crowd  of  men  of  small,  but  of  independent  pro¬ 
perty,  who,  when  they  are  certain  that  them  will  iberwoh  es  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  every  extraordinary  exertion  or  labour,  "work  with  a- 
spirit  of  activity  which  would  in  vain  be  expected  from  the  tenants 
or  servants  of  grea  t  landholders.  If  the  expense  ox  collection,  be 
somewhat  increased  by  the  smallness  of  farms,  it  is  amply  repaid- 
by  the  augmentation  of  revenue.  There  is  also  less  danger  of  loss 
by  outstanding  balances,  from  small  than  from  . great . farms  5  •  be¬ 
cause  the  failure  of  the.  small  farmer  is  for  a  trifling  sum,  is  known 
at  once,  and  can  he  easily  remedied  ;  but  the  great  farmer  wail  not 
stop  payment  until  he  has  mined  every  man  under  him,  and  render¬ 
ed  them  incapable  of  paying  their  rents  for  a  number  of  years. 
Tljecrea-  Were  there  any  necessity  for  making  great  farmers,  it  could' only 
large  farms  be  done  by  wronging  all  the  petty  farmers  and  diminishing  revenue  : 
accomplish-  f0r  as  there  is  no  man  in  the  country  who  has  more  stock  than  is 

crtbyrcctac-  _  _  a 

sofsmeiit  in  ^are^J  sufficient  for  his  own  lands,  if  waste  is  given  to  him  he  can- 
afew30 °f  not  cultivate  it.  If  other  farmers  are  placed  under  him.  it  can  be 

favoured  in-  no  use  to  him,  unless  a  reduction  of  rent  is  granted,  one  cart  of 
divitlnnls,  ’  .  _  .  ■  n 

be'uiijust'1'^  which  may  go  to  him,  and  the  other  xo  them.  Both  wall  then,  be 
gainers  ;  but  as  they  were  independent  farmers  as  well  as  he.  they 
will  think,  when  Government  consents  to  remit  a  part'  of  .the  revenue; 
that  they  are  entitled  to  the  full  proportion  that  falls  to  their  re¬ 
spective  lands,  and  that  it  is  hard  to  be  obliged  to  -share  it  with 
him;  and  many  of  them  even  will  not  consider  the  remission  ob¬ 
tained  as  an  equivalent  for  being  rendered  dependent  on  a, n  equal. 
It  would  indeed  be  extremely  absurd  to  apply  any  portion  of  it  to 
the  purpose  of  enriching  particular  farmers,  and  raising  them  above 
their  neighbours.  If  ever  any  is  allowed,  it  ought  to  be  distributed 
fairly  among  them  all;  every  one  ought  to  have  just  as  much  land 
as  he  can  stock  and  cultivate  himself;  all  of  them,  ought,  to  have 
the  same  advantages ;  and  they  ought  to  be  left  entirely  to  their 
own  exertions,  to  extend  or  contract  their  farms,  according  to  their 
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various  fortunes.  There  would  probably  in  time  be  no  country  in 
the  world  which  could  boast  of  such  a  numerous  race  of  substantial 
middling  fanners,  whose  condition,  though  inferior  to  that  of 
British  landholders,  would  certainly  be  preferable  to  that  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  tenantry. 

Para.  9. — Constancy  of  change  in  the  number  and  extent  of  farms, 
from  necessity  of  augmenting  and  reducing  them  every  year  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  hands,  ^-c. 

;  In  a  country  where  petty  farmers  are  so  numerous,  changes  must  Changes  in 
;  unavoidably  happen  among  them,  and  the  lands  of  some  be  dimin-  ami  exteut 
ishfed  and  of  others  increased,  as  long  as  they  are  subject  to  the  muivoici- 
usual  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  ;  but  it  does  not  of  necessity  not  neces- 
follow  that  these  interior  alterations  should  materially  affect  the  ^'revluue 
general  amount  of  revenue,  and  if  they  do  not,  they  are  of  no 
;  i  consequence.  The  loss  from  the  decrease  of  some  farms  will  gener- 
i  j  ally  be  counterbalanced  by  the  increase  of  others,  and  the  total  will 
i  ’  thus  be  kept  nearly  on  a  level.  The  failures  which  occasion  the 
ijl  reduction  of  farms  arise  from  high  rent,  from  poverty,  from  impru- 
' deuce,  and,  above  all,  from  the  facility  of  farming,  which  tempts 
!  j  poor  people  to  engage  in  it  without  sufficient  means,  who  are  often 
forced  by  the  most  trifling  accidents  to  sell  their  cattle,  and  return 
‘  to  their  former  condition  of  labourers. 

:i|  After  a  farmer  lias  got  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  he  has  no 
occasion  to  be  at  any  further  expense  on  this  head  ;  for  they  mul- 
tiply  fast  enough  to  enable  him  not  only  to  keep  up  the  stock,  but 
!  also  to  sell  some,  and  to  make  a  quantity  of  glil,*  and  from  the 
produce  to  pay  a  considerable  part  of  his  rent.  The  fanner  who 
has  no  cows,  but  only  one  or  two  pair  of  ploughing  bullocks,  must 
always  include  their  price  in  the  expense  of  cultivation,  because, 
when  any  of  them  die,  he  can  only  replace  them  by  purchase.  But 
though  the  poorer  classes  of  farmers,  cultivating  at  a  greater 
expense,  are  more  liable  to  fail,  and  therefore  cannot  bo  so  profitable 
to  the  State  as  the  more  substantial,  it  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  discouraged  ;  for  after  all  their  failures,  tho  aggregate  produce 
of  their  industry  is  more  than  it  would  have  been  had  they  con¬ 
tinued  as  servants.  Were  it  not,  they  would  not  have  left  their 
masters  ;  for  men  are  not  so  ignorant  as  to  persevere  for  any  length 
of  time  in  a  pursuit  in  which  the  chances  of  success  arc  not  greater 
than  those  of  failure.  There  will  always  he  some  losses,  ami  con¬ 
sequently  balances  outstanding  every  year;  and  until  land  shall 
S  Old,  clarified  butler,  wliicli  is  largely  used  !>y  Uio  natives  of  India  in  I’nolciiu;. 


ov  sj.r  y 


become  saleable,  Government,  must  cither  remit  them, 
them  by  a  second  assessment,  upon  the  inhabitants.’ 


Para.  10. — Constraining  all  the  ryots,  without  exception,  to  rent  their 
farms  a  number  of  years,  whether  agreeable  or  not  to  theifincUndlidns 
or  interests,  which  is  indispensable  to  settle  a  whole  district  in  lenses,  f'C. 

It  depends  entirely  upon  circumstances,  whether  a  whole  district 
may.  or  may  not,  be  rented  in  lease  without  constraint.  If  the  rent 
is  lowered  as  much  as  every  farmer  wishes,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  whole  of  them  would  be  glad  to  take  their  lauds  in  lease  : 
if  the  rent  is  higher  than  this,  but  such  as  it  is  imagined  they  can 
pay  without  much  inconvenience,  all  the  more  substantial  farmers 
will  prefer  a  lease,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  from  further  de¬ 
mands.  The  poorer  sort,  having  nothing  of  this  kind  to  fear,  and 
being  also  apprehensive  that;  losses  may  disable  them  from  fulfilling 
their  engagements,  will  prefer  an  annual  settlement;  but  if  they 
are  told  that  those  who  do  not  agree  to  a  lease  must  give  up  their 
lands,  most  of  them  will  rather  consent  than  relinquish  them.  This 
alternative  may  be  considered  as  some  degree  of  constraint .;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  violence  to  them  to  insist  on  retaining  the  power  of 
making  your  own  assessments.  But  the  whole  of  a  district  might 
be  settled  in  lease  without  even  the  least  appearance  of  constraint ; 
for  were  it  published,  that  all  who  consented  to  take  their  lands  for 
a.  certain  number  of  years  would  obtain  a  remission  of  fifteen  per 
cent.,  and  that  all  who  did  not  would  be  obliged  to  pay  the  usual 
rent,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  country  who  would  not  agree  to  the 
lease.  This  shows  that  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  constraint. 
If  the  remission  is  made  without  any  such  condition  annexed  to  it, 
the  number  of  farmers  desirous  of  a  lease  would  not  be  thereby  much 
augmented;  for,  as  the  circumstances  that  give  a  value  to  a  lease 
are  certainty  of  possession  and  security  against,  any  increase  of 
rent, — if  these  also  exist  under  an  annual,  settlement,  there  is  no 
cause  to  lead  the  farmer  to  prefer  the  lease,  bnt  several  to  make 
him.  prefer  the  annual,  settlement.  This  is  precisely  the  state  of 
things  in  this  country.  The  farmers  know  that  they  may'  hold 
their  lands  as  long  as  they  choose,  and  .that  their  routs  will  never  bo 
raised.  By  this  they  have  already  all  the  benefits  of  a  lease;  but 
as,  by  not  bin  ding  themselves,  they  have  the  cha  nee  of  getting  better 
lands  than  their  own,  by  the  death  or  failure  of  the  former  occupant, 
and  are  at  liberty  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  that  may 
offer  of  changing  their  situation-for  one  more  favourable,  fcliero. is  no ft 
one  of  them  who  will  willingly  accept  of  a  lease,  .is long  as  they 
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are  convinced  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  rise  of  rents  at  a  future 
period,  any  present  remission  would  only  tend  to  confirm  them  in 
their  opposition  to  a  lease ;  for-as  they  would  think  that  the  remis¬ 
sion  had  been  granted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  prevailing  on  them 
to  agree  to  it,  they  would  think  that,  by  persisting  in  rejecting  it, 
they  would  obtain  a  still  further  reduction. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  districts  have  everywhere  this  year 
been  released  from  the  engagements  into  which  they  entered  last. 
It  would  therefore  be  in  vain  to  attempt  at  present  to  renew  them ; 
for,  having  already  seen  that  they  were  set  aside  whenever  it  was 
suspected  that  they  were  unfavourable  to  them,  they  would  imagine 
that  the  same  indulgence  would  be  shown  again ;  and  if  they  even 
agreed  to  leases,  they  would  do  it  without  reflection,  and  without 
any  serious  intention  of  abiding  by  their  agreements  longer  than  it 
suited  their  convenience.  As  there  is,  however,  no  likelihood  that 
will  agree  to  a  lease  while  rents  remain  unalterable,  and  as  the 
privilege  of  throwing  up  whatever  lands  they  please  every  year 
will  render  the  amount  of  revenue  uncertain,  expedients  might  be 
adopted  for  introducing  fixed  settlements  by  degrees,  which  is  all 
that  is  wanted  ;  for  the  matter  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  hurry  it  forward. 

Though  the  farmers  have  the  option  of  throwing  up  their  lands, 
they  will  cultivate  nearly  the  same  quantity  every  successive  year, 
and  they  will  cultivate  at  last  the  same  quantity  as  now,  upon  an 
average  of  years.  In  some  particularly  dry  seasons  they  will  give 
up  a  part  of  their  dry  lands,  and  all  the  wet  under  tanks  that  have 
not  been  filled ;  hut  this  will  seldom  exceed  five,  and  will  probably 
never  amount  to  ten,  per  cent.,  and  will  not,  therefore,  occasion 
amy  very  material  error  in  the  estimates  of  revenue.  This  liberty, 
though  attended  with  little  loss  to  the  public,  is  of  wonderful 
service  to  the  farmers,  because  it  enables  them  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  seasons,  and  thus  to  save,  in  the  natural  way, 
that  which,  after  much  expense  and  labour  of  investigation,  must 
necessarily  have  been  wholly  or  in  part  remitted  at  last,  or  else 
collected  by  a  second  assessment,  which,  by  keeping  them  pool’, 
would  impede  the  progress  of  cultivation  and  the  future  increaso 
of  revenue. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  country,  it  is  right  that  this  advan¬ 
tage  should  he  continued  to  the  inhabitants  sonic  time  longer  ; 
hut  in  proportion  as  their  circumstances  improve,  it  might  he  with¬ 
drawn.  in.  order  to  render  it  more  easy  to  ascertain  accurately  tho 


r.iiniij  r ; 


of  ;,n,  iimsiA'  ‘'a 

prnbsi.hjr.  amomit  ot  collection*  The  be  I  wav  O'  <io’r."rl,  1  lm  1 
would  be  to  publish  that  nil  farms  not  taken  oa  leane  y.ouldr  hb  _ 
given  to  whoever  agreed  to  purohn-so  them,-— one  year’s  -reutifor-any... 
particular  Hold,  or  one  half  year’s  rent  for  the  whole .  farm.  All 
lands  which,  at  the  time  of  the  lease,  were  underrated,  -•  and.  '.all. 
which  have  been  since  improved, -would  be  immediately  taken  ,  on  : 
lease ;  the  same  would  happen  to  all  lands  improved-  hereafter, -to. 
all  that  wore  worth- six  months’  rent,  and. only  those  which- ...were, 
worthless  would  .remain  under  -an  annual  settlement.  .  The  lease 
would  thus  keep  exact  pace  with  the  -  improvement,  and  would, 
show,  better  than  any  investigation  or  accounts,  the  actual  state* or 
the  country. 

Para.  11. — Constraining  them,  after  that  -(however  .mluml.  in-  fiusir 
circumstances ),  to  perform  such  forced  engagement,  to  make  the  settle¬ 
ment  permanent. 

Snsns-c-  I  have  already  said  that  a  lea  se  may  be  mado-  without  any.  eon - 
'innviiic  straint;  but  if,  by  forced  engagements,  is  meant  the  •  -farmers’ 
eniorcoci.  taking  land  on  your  terms,  rather  than  give  it  up,  I  certainly  think 
that  they  ought  to  be  constrained  to  perform  such  forced  engage¬ 
ment.  No  assessment,  however  low,  would  perfectly  satisfy  the 
farmers.  The  Collector  must  make  it ;  and  as  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  he  has  considered  their  ability  to  pay  it,  he  must  insist  on  the 
fulfilment  of  agreements;  for,  did  the  farmers  imagine  that  a 
remission  would  be  granted  for  every  accident,  they  would  not  pay 
half  their  rents. 

The  lease  As  the  lease  settlement  has  been  done  away  with,  it  is  now  or 
might  lmvo  little  use  to  discuss  it ;  but  had  it  been  followed  up,  it  might  have 
permanent,  been  made  permanent,  though  not  upon  the  very  same  lands  :  the 
failures  in  one  quarter  would  have  been  made  up  by  extra  . cultiva¬ 
tion  in  another.  Where  villages  arc  so  widely  scattered,  and  so 
small,  consisting  often  of  only  four  or  five  huts,  and  where  many  : 
of  them  are  in  jungles,  where  the  inhabitants  are  frequently  swept 
away  by  sickness,  and  where  nobody  will  go  to  supply  their  place, 
it  is  impossible,  by  any  means  whatever,  to  draw  always  tbs  same  r 
rent  from  the  same  lands;  but  the  same  -rents,  might  always  be 
drawn  from  the  same  district,  under  the  loose;  the-  deficiencies 
caused  "by  land  being  uncultivated,  from  death  or.  misfortunes; 
might  have  been  remitted ;  the  same  stock  still  in  the  country; 
that  of  the  farmers  who  had  failed  was  in  .other-  hands,  but  was 
still  productive,  and,  along  with  the  natural  increase  of  that  .of -tiro; 
more  fortunate  farmers,  would  have  yielded. a -produce,  but  on  other 
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iancis,  equal  to  the  deficiency  :  if  greater,  the  esccss  would  have 
been  added  to  revenue;  if  less,  the  difference  must  either  have 
been  raised  by  a  second  assessment,  or  remitted. 

Para.  12. — Necessity  of  remissions,  even  under  annual  settlements, 
■when  their  farms  are  proportioned  to  their  circumstances,  fyc. 

Where  farmers  are  so  numerous,  failures  must  happen,  under 
every  kind  of  settlement ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  remissions 
are  absolutely  necessary  under  annual  settlements.  As  the  farmers 
have  the  power  of  throwing  up  their  lands,  and  keep  only  such  as 
they  can  easily  cultivate,  their  losses  iu  any  one  year  can  seldom 
be  very  great.  If  they  are  unable  to  discharge  their  several 
balances,  it  will  not  bear  very  heavily  on  the  country  to  levy  them  by 
a  second  assessment ;  it  would  be  needless,  therefore,  to  grant  any 
remission  under  annual  rents,  except  on  some  extraordinary  occa¬ 
sion,  such  as  a  war,  or  the  total  loss  of  the  crops. 

If  the  lease  settlement  is  too  hig'h,  there  will  he  numerous 
failures ;  and  as  the  contributions  to  discharge  them  will  distress 
the  other  farmers,  they  will  accumulate  from  year  to  year,  and  at 
j  last  render  large  remissions  unavoidable.  But  this  will  not  happen 
|j  if  the  assessment  is  moderate ;  for  the  very  idea  of  moderate 
implies  that  the  gain  must  exceed  the  loss,  and  the  increase  the 
decrease  of  cultivation,  and  of  course,  that  revenue  will  not  fall. 
If  a  deficiency  happens  from  the  failure  of  a  detached  farmer  in  a 
remote  situation,  the  loss  will  be  compensated  by  increase  in  other 
quarters;  if  it  happens  in  a  large  village,  the  other  farmers  will 
be  able  to  make  it  good  without  distressing  themselves.  There  is 
no  foundation  for  believing  that  losses  will  accumulate  ;  but  if  they 
did,  it  would  not  he  in  so  great  proportion  as  the  gains,  and  would 
not,  therefore,  bring  revenue  below  its  level.  It  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  follow,  that  because  they  happen  in  a  village  one  year,  they 
must  again  occur  there,  to  the  same  or  to  greater  amount,  every 
succeeding  yea r ;  for  if  a  timely  remission  is  granted  to  the  de¬ 
faulters,  though  not  to  the  village  or  district,  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  them  will  recover  themselves  the  ensuing  sea, son,  and  lie 
able  to  paj1-  their  rents  as  usual.  There  would  therefore  be  a 
revenue,  not  only  secure  from  a  defalcation,  but  also  continually 
increasing,  though  not  on  the  same  lands  ;  and  there-  would  there¬ 
fore  be  no  positive  necessity,  after  whatever  length  of  time,  for 
making  any  remission  on  the  total  of  the  lease  settlement. 

it  may  be  a  question  to  what  extent  demands,  against  tie  fan  If  err  r. 
ought  to  be  carried,  and  whether  or  not  their  whole  property,  as 


i?ar  as  «  will  go, ' ebonW  be  applied  to  discharge  thr'e  3oW->  J 
ofrtd1-'’0'1  •  should  think  it  beat  never  to  carry  the  rigour  of  exaction  so.  far 
cntHelims"  as  deprive  them  of  their  ploughing-cattle ;  Because  they,  as  soiv..- 
vants,  ■will  not  Be  so  productive  as- when  -working  for  themselves, 
and.  because  the  sale  of  their  cattle  would  not.  in -general,  yield  so, 
much  as  this  difference  of  produce,  and  would  therefore,  in  the  end, 
be  a. loss  to  the  other  farmers,  who  are  every  year  to  pa.y  -up  the 
deficiency  occasioned  by  their  failure. 

The  objection  to  leaving  them,  in  possession  of  their  cattle  is, 
that  it  would  encourage  them  to  conceal  their  property  and  exag¬ 
gerate  their  losses  ;  but  this  would  be  obviated  by  always  requiring', 
that  the  balance  should  be  made  up  by  the  remaining  farmers, 
who,  in  order  to  save  themselves,  would  -make  if  their  business  to 
discover  the  truth.  Though,  upon  this  principle,  if  strictly  a-dhei-ed 
to,  there  would  be  no  remissions,  yet  it  might  be  proper  to  keep  rip 
the  custom  of  always  granting  a  few,  but  within  a  small  limited 
sum ;  for  the  practice  of  doing  it  renders  the  manager  of  the 
country  acquainted  with  the  circumstances. of  the  inhabitants,  and 
qualifies  him  to  judge,  in  times  of  public  calamity,  when  it  becomes 
unavoidable,  how  far  it  ought  to  be  extended,  which,  if  he  had  not 
learned  from  experience,  he  might  at  once,  upon  misrepresenta¬ 
tions,  and  without  any  cause,  remit  a  greater  sum  than  the 
amount  of  all  his  former  savings. 
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i-'ara.  14. — The  consequent,  necessity  of  making  securities  fay  up 
the  rent  of  defaulters  and  absentees,  which  is  hard  ;  or  obliging  the 
ryots  of  the  village  jointly  to  pay  them,  which  is  unjust. 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  a  lease  settlement,  agreeable  Tiiereisno 
to  the  present  assessment,  cannot  be  permanent,  nnless  individual  making  tile 
losses  are  collected  from  the  great  body  of  the  farmers.  With  tract  ot 
respect  to  the  hardship  or  in-justice  of  such  a  measure,  it  does  not  jointly 

responsible 

seem  to  be  harder  that  a  farmer  should  pav  for  the  failure  of  for  tins 

1  J  assessment. 

!  a  person  for  whom  he  has  stood  security,  than  that  a  tradesman 
{  or  a  merchant  should  do  the  same.  It  is  also  hard  for  a  man  to 
be  obliged  to  pay  his  own  losses ;  but  neither  the  one  hardship 

;  nor  the  other  has  anything  peculiar  in  themselves,  but  are  com¬ 

mon  to  every  condition  in  life.  The  person  for  whom  the  security 
-|  is  given  is  often  merely  the  labourer  of  the  farmer,  who  receives 

j  his  wages,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  produce  of  the  land. 

;  In  this  instance,  when  a  loss  occurs,  the  farmer,  in  the  character 

|  of  a  security,  is  only  paying  for  himself;  but  the  greater  part  of 

j|  farmers  are  so  ignorant,  so  simple,  and  so  little  accustomed  to 

i  security  transactions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  impress  them  with 

I  a  proper  souse  of  their  nature,  or  by  any  warning  to  deter  them 

l  from  becoming  bound  for  much  more  than  they  can  pay  them- 

!  selves,  on  account  of  men  who,  they  are  certain,  will  fail.  For 

this  reason,  I  think  that  no  individual  security  should  ever  be 
I  taken  for  rent,  except  where  the  security  has  an  interest  in  the 
engagement,  as  in  the  case  of  a  father  for  a  son,  or  one  partner 
for  another.  There  is  not  the  same  objection  to  general  securities, 
or  to  whole  districts  becoming  responsible  for  the  amount  of  their 
rent,  and  they  ought  certainly  to  be  adopted,  as,  without  them, 
there  can  be  no  dependence  on  the  permanency  of  revenue.  As 
to  their  being  unjust,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  in  what  light  they  can 
be  considered  as  such.  If  it  be  not  unjust  to  raise  a  laud-rent 
to  answer  the  demands  of  Government,  or  even  to  increase  this 
rent  on  particular  emergencies,  it  cannot  surely  be  regarded  as 
more  unjust  to  collect  tbe  deficiencies  of  the  fixed  revenue  by  a 
second  assessment.  The  increase  of  revenue  and  the  levy  of  tlm 
deficiency  are  both  taxes  of  the  same  nature  to  the  inhnhiiants, — 
they  are  somewhat  more  than  they  had  expected  to  have  hern 
’called  upon  for  ;  but  as  they  are  raised  by  a  measure  which  has 
Ino  partiality  in  its  operation,  but  is  the  same  to  all  men.  they  may 
the  disagreeable,  they  may  be  even  oppressive,  but  limy  runnel 
fee  deemed  unjust. 


f’nrn.  1  ft. — Bemomi  of  head  farmers  and  increase  of-*  small  -oriegj  ■ 
cometiutnce*  of  reducing  the  profits  of  .farming,  tyo. 


Small  farms  are  increased  by. cheapness,  of  land  and  facility 
of  farming  ;  and  though  head  farmers  are  certainly  diminished 
by  high  rents,  it  does  not  appear  that  .this  has  been  the.  cause 
in  this  country,  or,  even  if  it  had,  that,  if  no  other  consequence 
has  followed,  any  harm  has  been.  done.  If.  by  head  farmers  w 
are  to  understand  men  holding  large  tracts  of  ground  -from-  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which,  not  being  able  to  cultivate  all  themselves,  they 
let  in  part  to  •  other  men,  who  cultivate  with  their  own  stock  and. 
pay  them  a  rent,  if  the  increase  of  rent  were  carried  so  farms,.-, 
upon  the  under  farms,  to  equal  both  the  share  of  Government  - 
and  the  rent  to  these  head  farmers,  they  could  no  longer  remain 
as  head  farmers,  because,  the  under  farms  being  dow  of  no  value, 
they  would  give  them  up  ;  but  the  under  farmers,  paying,  rso  more 
than  usual,  would  cultivate  the  same  lands  as  before,  and  both  they 
and  the  head  farmers  would  just  occupy  as  much  as  they  could 
respectively  manage  with  their  own  stock.  If  the  advantages  thus  , 
lost  had  always  been  enjoyed  by  the  head  farmers,  the  taxation 
which  abolished  them  might  be  considered  as  extremely  oppressive ; 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  that  any  such  race  of  head 
farmers  ever  existed  in  this  country ;  indeed  it  was  impossible, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  that  they  could.  There  was  no  property 
in  land,  no  fixed  rent ;  whoever  gave  most  for  a  field  got  it ;  demands 
rose  with  improvement,  every  man  was- obliged  to  pay  as  much  as. 
he  could  ;  and  as  Government  had  plenty  of  land  to  give  away,  it 
is  evident  that  those  only  could  be  head  farmers  who  had  lands  to- 
give  to  under  farmers  at  a  lower  rent  than  the  waste  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  circumstance  that  could  .scarcely  ever  happen  excepting 
through-  the  collusion  of  the  revenue  fanners.  It  did,  however, 
sometimes  happen,  but  was  confined  to  the  few  who  were  useful  tor 
them  as  agents  in  raising  extra  collections,  &c. :  hut  as  those  head 
farmers  were  merely  temporary,  depending  entirely  on  the  favour 
of  their  friends  in  the  cuteherry,*'  seldom  preserving  their- -situations 
and  advantages -of  low  rents  more  than  a  few  years,  and  never  for-, 
life,  it-  may  he  said  that  there  never  was  any  class  of- head  farmers 
in  these  districts;  and  as  there  are  none  now,  it  is  neither  the 
interest  of  Government,  nor  of  the  people  in  genera!,  that  they 
should  be  established.  The  fair-  mode  of  settlement  is.  that  rents' 
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should  be  equal  to  all  men,  and  that  every  man  should  just  have 
as  much  land  as  lie  can  cultivate  with  his  own  stock.  If  rents  are 
everywhere  equal — that  is  to  say,  proportioned  to  the  nature  of 
soil — there  can  be  no  head  farmers,  however  low  rents  may  be, 
while  any  arable  land  remains  unoccupied,  because  every  man  who 
has  stock  will  take  land  from  Government  for  himself.  If  there 
are  no  head  farmers,  and  if  rents  are  equal,  a  proportional  aug¬ 
mentation  of  them  will  not  increase  the  number  of  small  farmers, 
but  will  rather  tend  to.  oppose  it,  by  increasing  the  expense  of 
farming,  and  thereby  rendering  it  more  difficult  for  the  servants 
of  farmers  to  obtain  a  sufficient  stock,  in  order  to  leave  their 
('  masters  and  set  np  for  themselves.  It  therefore  appears,  that  when 
j  rents  are  equal,  head  farmers  are  not  always  increased  by  their 
|;  bciDg  low,  or  small  farmers  by  their  being  high, 
jf  Para.  1G, — The  necessity  that  this  involves  of  Government  conduct¬ 
'll  ing  the  affairs  of  husbandry  by  prescribed  and  fixed  rules,  which,  not 
j;  applying  to  all  times  and,  circumstances,  are  detrimental  to  agricul- 
j|  ture,  §-c. 

ij  Government  does  not  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  husbandry  fur¬ 
ther  than  collecting  the  rents.  It,  however,  may  be  said  that  in 
doing  this  from  such  a  number  of  individuals,  its  iguoranco  of  their 
circumstances  is  often  hurtful  to  agriculture,  by  making  it  exact 
paymeut  where  remission  ought  to  have  been  granted  ;  but  that  the 
head  farmers,  being  fully  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  all  those 
under  them,  would  proportion  indulgence  to  the  extent  of  their 
various  misfortunes.  It  is  not  certain  that  they  would  always  make 
the  proper  use  of  their  knowledge,  and  if  they  did,  it  would  not, 
after  all,  make  it  advisable  that  the  country  should  be  rented  by 
them  ;  for  the  casual  and  temporary  evils  which  might  arise  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  servants  of  Government,  would  he  nothing  in 
comparison  to  the  lasting  injury  which  the  country  would  sustain 
from  being'  divided  among  great  landholders. 


by  a  n  urn) 


Para.  17. — The  loss  ivhich  must  be  generally  fell  by  the  petty 
farmers  or  labouring  poor  in  times  of  scarcity  from  the  want  of  the 
head  farmers,  who  used  to  supply  them  with  grain. 

Great  farmers  are  more  likely  to  produce  poverty  (ban  to  relieve  p,>v,hy 
it,  for  in  proportion  as  they  increase,  small  farmers  decrease,  by 
being  converted  into  labourers.  Though  there  arc  properly  no  m-sl m  oi 
groat  farmers  in  this  country,  there  arc  many  who  are  soinclliiug 
similar  to  them.  These  men,  when  a  poor  farmer  has  not  slock 
enough  to  cultivate  bis  farm,  supply  the  deficiency,  on  condition  el 


receiving  a  share  of  the  produce ;  but;  their 'terms  are  either  origin¬ 
ally  so  hard,  or  afterwards  rendered  so  by  taking  usurious  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  inability  or  want  of  punctuality,-  that '  these .  contracts 
most  frequently  terminate  in  their  getting  possession  of  all  his 
little  stock,  and  even  insisting  on  his  working  fox'  them  until  he 
discharges — which  he  probably  never  will — some  real  or  pretended., 
balance  that  they  have  contrived  to  -accumulate  against  him.  His 
labour  is  now  so  much  more  profitable  to  them  than  to  himself,  that 
in  times  of  scarcity  they  will  supply  him  with  grain,  and  endeavour 
to  preserve  him,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  wish  to  -preserve 
their  cattle.  This  is  merely  what  often  takes  place  under*' all 
governments,  but  more  especially  under  those  which  are  arbitrary 
and  rapacious.  The  great  farmers,  being  nncerraln  how  long  they 
may  hold  their  lands,  have  no  motive  for  iropi'oving  them... and  still- 
less  for  being  anxious  about  those  of  the  under  farmers ;  .and 
though,  they  may  know  that  his  future  prosperity  would  he 
beneficial  to  themselves,  they  seldom,  have  patience  to  make  the 
experiment,  but  follow  the  shorter  road  of  making  the  most  of -him 
for  the  present.  They  feed,  him  when  in  want,  but  they  prevent 
him  from  becoming  independent  and  able  to  feed  himself.  Wherever 
a  country  is  divided  among  great  farmers,  the  poor  are  numerous-, 
because  there  are  then  only  two  classes, — rich,  proprietors  and  poor 
labourers.  The  more  the  lands  are  divided  among  small  farmers 
who  have  the  means  of  cultivating  them,  and  the  fewer  the  number 
of  great  farmers,  the  fewer  also  will  lie  that  of  the  labouring-  poor, 
and  the  less  the  necessity  of  supplying  them  with  grain  in  times  of 
scarcity. 

Para.  18. — Increase  of  public  revenue,  which  is  a  lakh  (£10,0001 
more  than  Tippoo's  village  rental  of  17SS-9  when  it  was  higher  than 
it  had  ever  been  before,  fyc-. 

Assessment-.  The  public  revenue  of  the  centre  division  of  these  districts  is  not. 
tricts  under  greater  now  than  it  has  been  in  former  times  ;  it  was  as  high  in- - 
charge  not  other  years,  under  Tippoo,  as  in  .1788-9;  aud  has  been  higher  -still: 
fn'hrmsT**  **  ear^er  Pe™ds.  But  even  taking  1788-9,  it  ia  not  higher..now 
stancher  fchan  ifc  was  fclxen-  The  rCDtai  of  fcbat  ,Yeart  by  the  village  accounts^ 

cuKvio  1,p  TTaS  as  foHoWS  : - 


1 

j  Land-rent,  | 

1  1 

|  teams. 

Land-rent  j  Customs,  |  Grow! 
and  Inams.i  &c,  .  j  Total. 

Settlement 

Collections 

£ 

56,852 

50,124 

i'fiZH 

4,638 

F  _| "  ~c"'  j  "l-~ 

fii/k-o  3,r>r*7  ,  05.  m 

54,752  ,  3,%.  j  58,715 

6.738' 

_ -  ' 
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The  baiancc  of  land-rent  liero  is  a  false  balance,  for  tire  whole 
settlements,  and  even  more,  were  collected  from  the  farmers.  In 
these  settlements  are  included  lands,  amounting  to  9000  pagodas 
(£3150),  given  to  the  kandachars,  or  militia,  at  a  low  rent,  in  lieu 
of  pay.  These  lands,  at  the  usual  rates  of  assessment,  now  yield 
near  treble  their  former  rent ;  but  taking  them  at  double,  it  makes 
an  addition  of  9000  pagodas  (£3150)  to  tlie  land-rent  of  1788-9. 
To  this  might  also  be  added  the  rents  of  the  circar  lands  formerly 
entered  as  inams,  but  now  resumed,  and  of  lands  greatly  under¬ 
rated,  and  more  frequently  free  of  all  rent,  enjoyed  by  the  revenue 
,  servants  or  their  connections,  some  resident  in  the  country,  and 
some  not,  who  contributed  nothing  to  revenue,  but  drew  the  full 
rent  from  the  cultivators.  These  might  amount,  at  a  low  estimate, 
-j  to  3000  pagodas  (£1050)  ;  so  that  the  total  land-rent  of  that  year 
i  was  174,433  pagodas  (£61,052), 

i  The  collections  of  land-rent,  last  year,  including  lands  not  entered 
;  in  the  jamabandi,®  were  167,000  pagodas  (£58,450),  which  is  higher 
]!  than  the  settlement  of  1788-9,  but  rather  less  than  the  actual  col¬ 
li  lections  of  that  year,  when  the  deductions  for  militia  and  other  lands 
j  are  added  to  the  account.  It  may  he  said  that  the  profits  on  lands 
j  held  by  revenue  servants,  being  generally  spent  in  the  country, 
were  of  advantage  to  it.  This  they  certainly  were  in  some  degree, 
|  but  as  they  were  scarcely  ever  appropriated  to  the  improvement  of 
;  land,  they  could  only  be  of  use  to  agriculture  in  the  same  way  that 
|  so  much  money  would  have  been,  if  issued  as  pay  to  troops,  by  in- 
i  creasing  the  demand  for  the  productions  of  tlie  soil.  But  even  in 
this  view,  the  disbursements  to  the  present  civil  and  military  estab¬ 
lishments  are  greater  than  they  were  under  Tippoo,  added  to  the 
peculations  of  all  his  cutelierry  servants.  The  peculations,  or  by 
whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  the  extra  profits  of  curnums  and 
potails,f  above  what  they  now  receive,  were  those  only  which  could 
be  said  to  afford  the  cultivator  any  direct  benefit  superior  to  what  he 
now  possesses.  But  even  of  these,  only  a  small  portion  was  applied 

Jamdbandi. — This  term  appears 
here  to  be  applied  to  the  village  rent- 
roll,  i.e,  the  register  or  statement  of 
the  village  holdings  assessed  to  the 
public  revenue,  and  the  amount  of  the 
assessment.  It  is  commonly  applied 
to  the  process  of  settling  the  amount 
of  land  revenue  payable  for  the  year, 
which  process,  it  may  be  remarked,  is 
oi  ton.  misunderstood  as  involving, 
under  the  ryotwar  eastern,  as  in  forco 
m  Madras,  an  animal  settlement  of 
1  )'  s  suu.nl,  the  fact  being 


that  all  that  is  settled  is  the  quantity 
of  land  which  each  ryot  undertakes 
to  cultivate  and  his  consequent  lia¬ 
bility  to  the  State  at  the  established 
rates  of  assessment. 


46 


ifmi’iFh 


i  no: 


to  the  purposes  of  agi ltuif m e  ;  the  ip 4,  iui'a  uio  tomb  d  i  * 
bringing  on  tlio  possessor  the  reputation  of  ..wealth;.  was  cither 
buried,  or  squandered  in  pagoda-feasts,  .  shows,  ami  nmi-mgcs. 
There  can  he  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  case,  for  there  .is  scarcely 
a  substantial  enrnum  or  potail  in  tlie  •  country,  and  they  are  in 
general  as  poor  ns  the  other  farmers,  and  often  more  -so,  from  the  , 
effect  of  past  extortion.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  as  ■  ranch  rout 
was  drawn  from  the  great  mass  of  cultivators  under  Tippoo,  as  at 
present,  and,  though  less  was  carried  to  the  public  account,  that 
the  balance  retained  in  the  country  did  not  afford  any  immediate 
relief  to  tlie  lower  orders  of  the  fanners,  or  any .  permanent,  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  higher,  beyond  wliat  they  now  enjoy,  "Were  it  even 
admitted  that  the  former  was  a  lakh  under  the-  present  rentei  of : 
Salem,  it  would  be  no  proof  that  the  condition  of  .the  inhabitants 
was  better;  for  when  there  was  no  fixed  rule  or  period  of  collection, 
no  security  of  property,  and  when  any  exertion  of  industry,  was 
discouraged  by  never-ceasing  exactions  from  every  man  who  had. 
anything-  to  give,  and  often  by  imprisonment  and  punishment,  to 
extort  imaginary  concealed  treasure,  it  might  have  been  more  dis¬ 
tressing  to  the  country  to  pay  the  smaller  sum,  than  it  is  now- to 
pay  the  larger.  The  present  rental  will,  however,  now-  no  longer 
exceed,  the  former,  either  in  fact  or  even  by  a  comparison  of 
accounts;  for  the  option  given  to  the  farmers  of  throwing  up  one 
part  of  their  lands,  without  raising  the  rent  of  die  other,  as  was 
then  the  custom,  will  probably  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  whaftit. 
appears  to  have  been  in  1788-9,  by  the  false  statements  of  the 
curnnms.  But  though  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  actual 
collections  from  the  country  have  ever  been  higher  under  the. 
Company’s  Government  than  at  earlier  periods,  I  still  think  that 
they  ought  to  he  diminished. 

Para..  19. — Consequent  extension  of  Government’ s  interest  in  «r/n- 
cullure,  which  gives  it  a  greater  property  in  the  produce  than  any 
oilier  government  has  been  known  to  have.  Ire. 

I  imagine  that  every  •  government  in  India  demands  as  groat  a 
share-of  the  produce  as  Government  does  here.  -The 'observation = 
is  very  just,  that  an  increase  of  taxation  increases  the  ■difficulty  of, 
recovering  lawful  debts,  for  it  diminishes  tlie  means  that  tho  debtor 
has  of  discharging  them  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  so- clear  that  Govern¬ 
ment,  having  a  large  or  a  small  number  of  farmers  to  deal  with, 
should  make  any  alteration  on  this  head  ;  for  it  never  can  be  the 
interest  of  any  government  to  impede  the  course  of  justice  in  tlie 
-recovery  .of  legal  debts.  The  only  -possible  ease  in  which  niuatrr-- 
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ous  farms  held  immediately  of  Government  could  interfere  with 
justice,  might  be  when  a  revenue  servant  might  hinder  a  creditor 
from  recovering  a  just  claim,  from  the  mistaken  notion  that  it 
might  injure  revenue,  by  disabling  the  debtor  from  paying  his 
rent.  But  it  is  plain  that  a  preference  of  the  public  to  private 
interests  conld  never  dictate  such  a  conduct,  because,  if  the  creditor 
is  a  farmer  or  a  merchant  of  the  country,  his  losing  the  money, 
or  the  debtor’s  paying  it,  would  have  nearly  the  same  effect  on 
revenue ;  and  if  a  stranger,  the  distrust  which  it  would  create,  the 
difficulty  of  borrowing  which  would  ensue,  and  the  consequent 
rise  of  the  rate  of  interest,  would  occasion  infinitely  more  mischief 
to  the  country,  and  loss  to  revenue,  than  could  have  been  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  temporary  advantage 'of  realizing  the  rents  of  the 
debtor;  but  lenders  might  advance  their  money  with  the  same 
confidence  to  the  immediate  tenants  of  Government  as  to  those 
of  head  farmers,  were  it  published  that  the  same  rule  of  recovery 
would  be  observed  in  both  cases.  It  might  then  become  a  question 
whether  Government,  or,  what  would  be  the  same  thing,  head 
farmers,  should,  on  the  failure  of  their  tenants,  share  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  with  other  creditors,  or  should  first  seize  effects  for  the 
amount  of  the  rents,  before  the  creditors  could  be  entitled  to  any 
division.  It  would  probably  be  best  that  rents  should  always  be 
paid  before  the  admission  of  other  claims.  This  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  at  present,  and  the  lender  does  not  regard  the  rent,  but  the 
overplus,  as  that  which  constitutes  his  security  for  the  debt;  he 
knows  Low  far  his  right  extends,  and  has  no  reason  to  complain  if 
he  is  not  allowed  to  go  farther.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
as  well  for  him  that  it  should  be  so  ;  for  if  the  landlord  found  that 
the  rents  of  bis  tenant  could  be  seized  by  a  creditor,  be  would  give 
the  land  to  another  man,  and  by  doing  so  deprive  the  tenant  of  the 
only  means  of  bis  paying  bis  debts. 

Para.  20. — Multiplication  of  labour ,  which  such  an  extension  of 
Government's  concerns  occasions  to  its  servants ,  and  which ■  must 
increase  demands  upon  the  Collector's  time,  or  oblii/e  him  to  deleoate 
authority  to  others. 

If  assessments  are  so  high  as  to  he  oppressive,  the  collection 
of  them  will  be  difficult,  and  will  therefore  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  Collector’s  time;  but  if  they  are  moderate,  it  would 
make  very  little  difference  to  his  time,  whether  lie  1ms  io  demand 
them  from  a  few  great  farmers,  or  from  many  thousand  small 
ones,  as  at  present.  It  would  employ  a  few  more  accountants. 


are  held  immediately  of  him,  the  grants  are  ail  of  the  same  form, 
the  conditions  of  all  ate  exactly  similar,  and  os  they  are  perfectly 

them,  bo  that,  however  great  the  number  uf  farmers,  they  seldom 

apply  for  remissions.  But  wore  the  country  portioned  out  among 
great  farmers,  the  endless  variety  of  their  agreements  with  their 
tenants — for  personal  service,  for  rent,  for  kiud,  or  for  a  part  of 
both;  sometimes  merely  verbal,  or,  if  written,  written  in  differ¬ 
ent  forms,  often  confusedly  expressed,  and  of  doubtful  meaning — 
would  give  rise  to  such  continual  disputes  and  complaints,  as 
would  probably  give  him  more  trouble  than  he  could  have  suffered 
from  giving  the  lands  to  small  farmers.  To  guard  against  this, 

in  drawing  out  their  agreements  with  thoir  tenants  ;  but  the  very 
endeavour  to  introduce  this  practice,  aud  the  perpetual  attention 

much  of  liia  timu  la  if  the  whole  had  been  transacted  in  his  owuj 
cutchcrry.  In  these  districts  it  is  not  the  number  of  small  farms,  ; 

or  a  whole  of  it  every  year,  and  the  details  connected  with  the 
survey,  which  have  hitherto  created  so  much  labour  for  the, 

mined  upon,  though  farms  should  remain  as  small  as  at  presout, 
the  discharge  of  every  part  of  liis  duty  will  demand  do  very 
extraordinary  degree  of  application.  : 

Para.  21.— Inejficacy  of  delegated  authority,  from  the  want  of', 
moderation,  seal,  or  ability,  and  vftener  from  the  abuse  of  it ;  which 
indicates  that  the  conduct  of  agriculture  should  be  left  to  the  hus¬ 
bandman,  it -ho  can  yield  to  all  times,  fy-c. 

Tim  conduct  of  agriculture,  so  far  as  regards  every  man's 

be  interfered  with  by  the  revenue  servants;  but  if,  by  leaving 
it  to  the  husbandman,  it  is  meant  that  farmers  should  have  whole 
district'd,  or  villages,  or  even  any  portion  of  land  beyond  what 
they  can  stock  themselves,  under  their  charge,  reasons  have 

extremely  prejudicial  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  country.  As 
to  the  evils  of  delegated  authority,  it  may  be  said  that  they  roust 
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is  it  necessary  that  lie  should  :  were  he  to  lose  himself  iu  detail, 
a.  single  village  would  be  as  much  as  he  could  manage,  and  the 
revenue  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  expense  of  collection. 

There  are  men  enough  among  the  natives,  who  are  better  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  who  are  better  qualified  to  carry  on  the  details  of  revenue, 
to  detect  imposition,  and  to  investigate  to  the  bottom,  and  settle 
all  disputes  and  litigations,  than  any  European  ever  can  be.  It 
is  his  business,  not  so  much  to  lose  his  time  to  no  purpose,  in  the 
vaii}  attempt  to  do  everything,  as  to  make  those  do  work  who  can 
do  it  better  than  himself. 

With  respect  to  the  separation  of  the  judicial  from  other  The  separa- 
powers,  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  would  produce  any  good.  One  judicial 
of  the  strongest  arguments  against  the  union  of  the  judicial  and  ^j10rjty 
executive  functions,  that  the  administration  of  justice  may  thereby  “°jcl 
be  converted  into  an  engine  for  destroying  the  liberties  of  the  °taii! 
people,  has  no  existence  in  this  country.  The  people  are  already  Incll‘ 
under  a  foreign  dominion,  and  can  look  for  nothing  more  than 
the  preservation  of  their  Own  laws  and  customs,  so  far  as  they  are 
compatible  with  the  security  of  the  authority  of  that  Government. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  communicate  to  them  all  the  advantages 
of  English  jurisprudence,  without  first  making  them  Englishmen. 

Were  native  courts  of  justice  established  in  each  province,  their 
decisions  would  be  partial  and  corrupt.  Were  European  judges 
appointed  to  superintend  them,  they,  as  being  also  officers  of 
Government,  could  have  no  more  inducement  to  guard  the  people 
from  wrong  than  the  collector;  and  the  nature  of  their  office 
precluding  them  from  acquiring  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  the 
people,  would  render  them,  on  most  occasions,  more  liable  than 
him  to  be  deceived  in  their  judgments.  There  is  yet  but  little 
property  in  the  country  to  go  to  law  about, — litigations  arc 
chiefly  about  the  boundaries  of  fields,  stray  cattle,  and  the  wages 
of  the  farmers’  servants,  or  the  shares  of  their  partners;  and  as 
they  are  connected  with  revenue,  they  could  no  way  be  so  easily 
or  so  expeditiously  settled  as  by  the  Collector  and  his  iahsihlars.-' 
or  by  panchayatsf  under  their  direction.  It  would  bo  proper  to 
have  a  superior  court  to  appeal  to  from  the  decisions  of  the  IVi-- 

Tah.uUhir,  a  native  collector  of  f  Pimr.liaynt,  u  court  ol  itrliitrniioi:. 
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.  xn"o'i!'<  or  :-n;  3tnri.v,. 

loci, or,  and  to  complain  again;.!  him,  when  guilty  of  any  net  ot 
oppression  ;  but  it  should  not  interfere  -with,  the  interim?  manage- 
meat  of  his  district.  The  whole  authority,  civil  and  judicial, 
.should  be  vested  in  him ;  for  if  a  court  of  justice  is  established 
in  bis  district,  the  expense  of  government  will  be  greatly  -  increas¬ 
ed,  and  the  collections  of  the  revenue  impeded,  withou  t  the  smallest 
benefit  to  the  people. 

I  have  now  fully  stated  my  sentiments  on  your  different  queries, 
and  shall  proceed,  by  combining  the  result  of  them  with  what.  I 
have  said  in  my  letter  of  the  18th  July  last,  to  deliver '.my  opinion 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  forming  a  permanent;  settlement  of  the 
revenue  of  this  country.  The  lease  founded  upon  this  survey,  having 
been  abandoned,  cannot  possibly,  for  many  reasons,  be  re-establish-  . 
ed  as  before.  Its  duration,  of  only  one  year  in  most  districts,  and 
two  in  a  few,  was  of  too  brief  a  date  to  admit  of  any  accurate 'esti¬ 
mate  being  formed  of  its  probable  consequences.  It  appeared  most 
likely,  however,  that,  though  the  settlements  might  always  have 
been  realized,  yet  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  would  have  been 
little  bettered  without  a  considerable  reduction  in  .them.  .The  groat- 
point  in  making  a  settlement  is  the  rate  of  assessment;,  all  other 
regulations  connected  with  it  are  of  very  inferior  importance.  It 
needs  no  arguments  to  show,  that  the  lower  it  is,  the  better  for  the 
farmers.  I  have  proposed  such  an  abatement  as,  when  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  cultivation  and  the  great  returns  from  the  seed  are  taken  . 
into  consideration,  will  be  found  to  leave  them  in. -possession  of  as 
great  advantages  as  any  race  of  husbandmen  in  the  world.  It  must 
not,  however,  from  this  be  inferred  that  land  will  become  saleable 
on  a  sudden;  for  the  frontier  situation  of  these  districts,  and  other 
reasons,  must  long  prevent  it  from  generally  attaining  any  value  at 
all,  and  perhaps  for  ever  from  attaining  that  value  which  it  bears 
in  Europe.  The  plan  which,  it  appears  to  me,  would  be  best  cal-, 
dilated  to  secure  to  the  people  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  .and  to 
Government,  a  permanent  revenue,  is  comprised  -under,  the  .following 
heads : — 

1.  A  reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent,  to  be  made  on.  the  lease 
assessment. 

2.  The  country  to  be  rented  immediately  of  Government  by 
small  farmers,  as  at  present,  every  one  receiving  just  as  much  land 
as  he  demands. 

3.  Settlements  to  be  annual:  that  is  to  say,  every  man  to  be. 
permitted  to  give  up,  or  take,  whatever  laud  he  pleases  every  year. 
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4.  Every  man  to  Lave  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  his  lands  in  lease, 
who  wishes  it;  and  in  order  to  encourage  the  application  for  leases, 
all  lands  held  under  annual  tenures  to  bo  taken  from  the  occupants 
and  given  to  such  other  farmers  as  may  demand  them  in  lease,  on 
their  paying  to  Government,  as  purchase-money,  one  year’s  rent 
for  any  particular  field,  or  one  half-year’s  rent  for  the  whole  farm. 

5.  Villages  and  districts  to  be  responsible  for  all  individual 
failures. 

6.  All  lands  included  in  the  lease  should  remain  invariably  at 
the  rent  then  fixed,  after  the  proposed1  reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent. 

i7 .  All  lands  not  included  in  the  lease  should  be  rented  at  the 
average  of  the  village  to  which  they  belong. 

8.  Lands  included  in  the  lease,  being  given  up  and  allowed  to 
be  waste  for  any  number  of  years,  should,  when  again  occupied, 
pay,  the  very  first  year,  the  full  rent  as  before. 

9.  All  castes,  whether  natives  or  aliens,  to  pay  the  same  rent 
for  the  same  land. 

10.  hTo  additional  rent  ever  to  he  demanded  for  improvements. 
The  farmer  who,  by  digging  a  well,  or  building  a  tank,  converts 
dry  land  into  garden  or  rice  fields,  to  pay  no  more  than  the  original 
rent  of  the  ground. 

11.  hTo  reduction  of  the  established  rent  ever  to  be  allowed, 
except  where  the  cochineal  plant,  mulberry,  &c.,  are  cultivated. 


T]]F,  flONPiTlONT  AND  A SBESHAfWNY  OF  CANADA.* 


•33  sfc  May.  1800. 

’Wijtin  I  entered  Gariara  from  the  southward  iu-  July  Fisk,  .the 
districts  of  Kumla  and  Vitil.  tying  between  jJckal  and  -Mangalore,  ■ 


of  Toll]  l  tUcmln  til  ml  <  im,  n, 
frontier  of  tho  province  of  Malabo  r  to 
the  southern  frontier  of  tho  Portu- 
guess  territory  of  Goa,  which  formed 
a.  portion  of  tlie  territory  acquired  by 
the  East  India  Company’s  Government 
under  the  Treaty  of  Seriugapatam. 
It  now  forms  two  districts,  one  of 
which,  under  tho  designation  of  North 
Canara,  and  incl  uding  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  kingdoms  of  Sundn  and  Bilgi, 
was  transferred  to  the  Bombay  Presi¬ 
dency  in  1862.  The  whole  tract,  as 
originally  made  over  to  the  British 
Government,  was  estimated  to  contain 
a  superficial  area  of  8360  square  miles, 
of  winch  2744  square  miles  form  a 
portion  of  tho  chain  of  mountains 
commonly  known  as  the  Western 
Ghats,  while  the  remainder  lies 
Between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 
The  following  description  of  the 
physical  features  of  the  district  is 
extracted  from  an  article  in  the  Cal¬ 
cutta  Uevieio,  written  by  Mr.  Francis 
Nowoomo  Malthy,  of  the  Madras  Civil 
Service,  who  was  for  some  years  Col¬ 
lector  of  Canara : — 

‘  Canara  Payanghat  consists,  for  the 
‘  most  part,  of  a  series  of  rough  undn- 
‘  lotions  of  loterite  rock,  intersected 
‘  by  numerous  streams  and  broad  estu- 
‘  aries,  To  the  ravines  and  valleys 
‘  formed  by  these  streams,  and  to  the 
‘  sandy  or  alluvial  soils  which  surronnd 
1  the  estuaries,  or  form  the  coast  line, 
'  cultivation  is  principally  confined. 
‘  It  is  only  very  gradually  that  it  is 
1  extending  up  the  slopes  of  tho  hills  on 
'the  coast.  Possessing  in  these  val- 
1  leys  a  fertile  soil,  continually  renew* 
‘  eel  from  its  well-wooded  mountains, 
‘the  district  abounds  ill  the  richest 
'productions  of  tropical  vegetation. 
‘  It  has  its  sandy  sea-board  lined  with 
‘  cocoa-nuts,  its  alluvial  plains  bearing 


‘  pn>']ie.s  oi  ,  na.u.tai  ■  ,  ,n’d  iw  deep 
'  raiim  i:  at  tho  foot  of  I  i,c  mo-.mwins 
'  cro  wded  with  popper,  cardamom,' and 
‘  betel  palm.  But  in  addition  to  these, 

‘  tho  mountains  rising  from  tin’s  base 
‘attain,  in  several  places,  a -suilicic-uc 
‘altitude  to  display  the  vegetation  of  • 
‘a  temperate  climate,  and  the  conk, 

‘  ebony,  and  sandal  which  clothe  their 
‘base,  give  place  to  the  raspberry,'  < 

'  the  salop,  the  wild  rose,  and  the  - 
‘  violet.  Intermediate  between  these  : 
'is  a-  plateau  on  which  wheat  grows 
‘  by  the  side  of  the  rice  and  tho  . 

1  suirar-canc. 

‘  The  continued  rains  of  the  S.  17.. 

‘  monsoon,  averaging  about  .120  inches 
‘  a  year,  combined  with  a  tropical  sun, 
‘clothe  each  successive  range  with  ■; 

‘  ever  varied  forms  of  vegetable. life, 
‘and  to  the  botanist  the  district  offers  • 
‘  n.  boundless  and  almost  unexplored  - 
‘field.  To  the  geologist  also  it  offers 
‘  many  points  of  interest,  and  the  . 
‘  sources  of  the  golden  grains  found  . 
‘  in  the  sands  of  the  m  ountain  torrents. 

‘  the  luterite  roclc,  the  slate  and  the 
‘  limestone,  have  hitherto  been  very 
‘ cursorily  examined.  The  scenery  of 
‘  the  district  is  varied  and  beautiful...- 
‘  The.  estuaries  of  the  coast  are,  in 
‘  fact,  broad  salt-water  lakes,  studded  •, 
‘  with  wooded  islands,  and  surround-  . 
‘  ed  by  fertile  alluvial  plains,  from 
‘which  rise  the  undulating  interito 
‘  hills,  backed  by  the  long  waving  hue 
‘of  the  Ghat  mountains.  Passing- 
‘from  the  coast  to  the  interior,  each 
‘  depression  in  the  lateritcs  rangeris 
‘  found  to  be  a  sequestered  valley, 

‘  the  basin  of  which  .is  occupied  byrico. 

‘  fields,  surrounded  by  gardens  of;, 
‘  cocoa -nuts,  plantain,  betel  palm,  and 
‘pepper  vino.  Tho  thatched  home- 
‘  stead  of  the  proprietor  appears, 
‘among  this  thick  vegetation,  and. 

‘  scattered  huts  of  his  tenants  and 
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were  in  the  possession  of  two  chiefs  styling  themselves  Rajahs, 
who  had  long  been  pensioners  of  the  Bombay  Government.  J;  ,ma- 


:  dliers  (late  slaves)  are  surrounded 
'  by  their  clumps  o£  garden  trees. 

1  A  belt  of  forest  clothes  the  lmdu- 
'lating  surface  at  the  foot  of  the 
‘  mountain  range,  and  in  travelling 
‘  irom  the  coast  this  has  to  be  passed 
‘  before  the  ascent  is  commenced.  In 
‘  ascending  from  this  level  the  timber 
‘  becomes  finer,  the  rocks  are  more 
e:  abrupt,  the  torrents  become  water- 
!  falls,  and  all  the  features  of  mountain 
V.‘  scenery  are  met  with  in  their  grand- 
‘  es,t  form.  In  the  south  of  the  dis- 
:  ‘  trict  the  westward  streams  take 
/‘their  rise  ou  the  westward  slope' 
■  ‘  only  of  the  mountains,  and  are  but 
( ‘  small  detached  torrents,  until  they 
.  ‘  unite  into  rivers  at  the  base  of  the 
1 1  mountains.  The  Cavery,  as  describ- 
:  ‘  ed  above,  and  the  Tunga,  and  the 
!  ‘  Badra,  take  their  source  in  the 
j  ‘  mountains,  and  drain  off  to  the  east, 
j  ‘  ward  all  that  falls  ou  the  eastern 
6  slope.  In  the  north  of  the  district 
i  ‘  it  is  different ;  rivers  which  have  col- 
,  ‘  lected  the  great  body  of  the  water 
j 1  on  the  eastern  slopes,  swelled  by  the 
!  ‘  drainage  of  an  extensive  tableland, 

;  ‘  have  found  a  passage  through  the 
]  ‘  mountains  westward.  They  burst 
!  ‘  the  rocky  barriers  at  a  great  eleva- 
1  !  1  tion,  and  form,  perhaps,  the  noblest 
‘  falls  in  the  world.  Of  these  the  falls 
,  ‘  of  Gairsappa  are  the  best  known, 
;  1  and  have,  for  some  time  past,  attracb- 
/  ‘  ed  visitors  from  all  parts  of  India. 
j  1 A  scene  more  perfect  in  the  com- 
j  ‘  bination  of  sublimity  and  beauty  is 
j  ‘  perhaps  nowhere  to  be  met  with  than 


‘  semi- circular  frontier  of  Goa  to  the 
‘east  and  south,  consists  of  a  vast 
‘forest  in  which  a  few  higher  and 
‘  grassy  elevations  rise  like  far  scat- 
‘  tered  islands.  Cultivation  is  carried 
‘  on  in  the  deeper  and  well-watered 
‘glens,  but  seen  from  an  elevation  the 
‘  shadows  of  the  clouds  seem  to  float 
‘  over  an  uninterrupted  sea  of  foliage. 

‘  More  than  a  million '  of  acres  are 
1  comprised  within  this  taluk,  in  which 
‘are  included  the  grand  forests, 
‘abounding  in  teak  and  other  valuable 
‘  woods .  To  the  southward  the  j  ungl  e 
‘  is  less  continuous,  and  a  mixture  of 
‘  grassy  glades  and  clumps  of  wood- 
‘  land  forms  the  characteristic  of  the 
‘  Bilgi  taluk. 

‘  Oanara  is  almost  exclusively  an 
‘  agricultural  country.  The  staple  pro- 
‘  ducts  are  rice,  betel-nut,  pepper,  car- 
‘  damoms,  cocoa-nuts,  and  timber.  The 
‘  climate  is  unfavourable  to  manufac- 
1  tures,  and  unless  the  production  of 
‘  salt,  by  solar  evaporation,  be  includ- 
‘  ed  under  this  head,  they  maybe  said 
1  to  be  unknown.  But  though  not  a 
‘  manufacturing  country,  it  is  emi- 
‘  nently  a  commercial  one.  Beyond 
‘the  line  of  the  Ghats  lie  the  fertile 
‘lands  of  Dharwar,  Ballari,  aud 
1  Mysore,  and  the  products  of  these 
‘  countries  find  their  way  to  the  larger 
1  markets  of  the  world,  through  the 
‘  ports  of  Canara.’ 

This  district,  which  had  for  several 
centuries  been  subject  to  the  Hindu 
dynasty  of  Vijayanagar,  and  subse¬ 
quently  to  that  of  Bednore,  was  con¬ 
quered  by  Hyder  Ali 


from  Eiieslj 


nvai-am  to  Baelrur,  Luwi  been  ravaged  by  the  CoorgE.  la 


gar,  and  when  the  assessment  of  the 
land  revenue,  which  still  formed  tlie 
basis  of  the  assessment  which  Monro 
found  in  operation,  was  introduced  ; 
how  the  Vijayauagar  assessment, 
which  was  a  light  one,  having  been 
apparently  considerably  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  gross  produce,  had  ren- 
dered  the  district  prosperous,  and  had 
led  to  the  formation  of  that  which  did 
not  exist  in  any  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  except  Malabar,  viz. ,  private 
property  in  land ;  how,  when  the  coun¬ 
try  passed  under  the  Bednore  dynas¬ 
ty  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16tli  cen¬ 
tury,  the  assessment  was  more  than 
once  raised,  but  was  still  not  bo  high 
as  materially  to  interfere  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  people,  until  the 
conquest  of  Canara  by  Hyder  Ali, 
under  whom,  and  under  his  soil  and 
successor  Tippoo  Sultan,  there  ensued 
a  period  of  over-assessment,  of  war, 
and  of  inis-government,  which  in  some 
cases  annihilated  the  old  proprietors, 
and  iufiicteu  serious  injury  on  all.  It 
appears  from  a  statement  appended 
to  the  letter  of  31st  May,  which  it  is 
not  thought  necessary  to  reprint 
here,  that  while  Tippoo’s  assessment 
amounted  to  starpngodas  6,1(1.089-2-20, 
or  £246,435,  the  assessment  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mmn-0  did  not  exceed  star 
pagodas  4,65,143-33-64,  or  £186,059. 
This  assessment  included  the  shisfc, 
the  nature  of  which  will  bo  explain¬ 
ed  present!;,-,  and  a  portion  of  the 
additions  made  by  the  Bednore  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  bv  Hyder  and  Tippoo, 
which  are  commonly  designated  as 
shamil.  The  Vijayanagar  assessment, 
introduced  between  the.  years  1834 and 
1347,  including  additions  made  to  it  up 
to  the  year  1060.  constituted  the  rekha.. 
or  standard  assessment,  and  amount-' 
ed  to  star  pasrodas  5,80,759-22-15*. 
From  this  sum  largo  deductions  were 
made  on  account  of  inams,  wastelands, 
&c.,  which  reduced  the  actual  assess¬ 
ment  to  star  pagodas  2,46,623-14-12. 
This  latter  sum,  styled  the  shist 
or  balance,  wits  in  fact  the  stand¬ 
ard  assessment  in  1660.  It  was 
raised  by  tlio  Bednore  Government, 
by  various  additions,  to  star  pago¬ 
das  3,20,827-4-78,  at  which  it  stood 
when  Hyder  conquered  Canara,  It 
was  farther  raised  by  Hyder  to  star 
pagodas  5,33,202-4-17,  and  by  Tippoo 
nominally  to  8,68,678-25-16,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mmiro,  actually  to  only 
6,16,678-25.16  j  and  ia  regard  to  the 


latter  sum,  it  appears  front  a  snbise- 
Cjuent  report  by  Mr,  Thackeray 
(printed  os -an  appendix,  to  the  Fifth 
Keport)  that  it  was  merely  a -nominal- 
assessment,  for  Tippoo  never  collec ted 
more  than  4,73,550-8-12.  Munro  oh- 
serves  that  ‘  the  .ancient  assessment 
*  ia  still  written,  not  only  in  all  general  - 
'  accounts  of  districts,  but  in  those  of 
‘  every  individual  landowner.  It  i« 

‘  alone  considered  as  the  doe  of  Gov- 
'  erument.  All  subsequent  additions 
‘  are  regarded  as  oppressive  exactions,, 

‘  They  are  not  called  rent,  but  ars: 
‘stigmatized  by.  the-  names  ofobout, 

‘  imposts,  fines.  &c.,  aud  distinguished 
1  by  the  names  of  t  he  dfwans  who  first 
‘  levied  them.’  The  ancient  -assess-  . 
meat  referred  to  in  this  passage,  would 
seem  to  be  the  shist  of  1560,  amount¬ 
ing,  as  above  stated,  to  star  pagodas 
2,46,623-14-12:  but  in  the  figured 
statement  the  shist,  is  entered  in  one 
place  at  3,20,827-4-73,  in  another  at 
3,27,159-7-62,  and  in  another  si: 
3,59,732-32-35 — all  of  these  figures 
evidently  including  additions  to  too 
ancient  shist  made .  by  the  Bednore 
Government ;  while  in  the  abstract  of 
Munro’s  settlement  for  1799,  the 
standard  rent  or  shist  is  put  down  at . 
2,84,604-28-4.5,  which  sum  is  referred  - 
to  by  Mr.  Thackeray  aa  the' amount, 
of  the  ‘  ancient  shist.’  The  discre¬ 
pancy  is  not  now  of  any  materia!  im¬ 
portance,  and  I  merely  refer- -to  it 
because  the  shist,  as  forming  an 
element  in  the  nssossment.of '  Gffnarji, 
has  been  recently  broiigbtprominciitly 
to  notice  in  the  suits  instituted  'against- 
the  Government  of  Bombay  by  ■nu¬ 
merous  landholders  in  North  Oaiian*. 

of  the  land  revenue,  in  that  district, 
■which  was  annexed  to  the  Bom  hay 
Presidency  in  1862.  Munro’s-  settle- 

star  pagodas  4.65,14c -88-64,  Or 
£.186,059.  Iu  malriug  this  settlement, 
he  rook  as  his  basis  Tippoo’s  assess¬ 
ment  of  star  pagodas  6, lb, 089-2-20, 
adding-  some  fresh  items  and  new 
heads  of  revenue,  but  deducting. 
1,50,940-4-36  on,  account,  of  waste 
laud,  beads  of  revenue  lost,  &o.  Even 
thus  reduced,  tbe.scttlement  he -con¬ 
sidered  to  be  higher  than  could  be  judi¬ 
ciously  imposed  upon  the  district  tmt. 
did  not  think  himself  ‘at  liberty  to 
‘  depart  widely  from  the  system  which 
‘he found  established,’" as  it  was  the. 
sumo  as  that  which  ‘  existed  in  rJl  tin* 
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many  places  the  cattle  had  been  swept  away,  the  villages  burnt, 
and  the  inhabitants— men,  women,  and  children — carried  off  into 


!  provinces  which,  the  Company  had 
‘  acquired  in  the  last  and  former  war.’ 
He  had  made  ‘  no  other  reduction  in 
*  the  assessment  of  Tippoo  Sultan 
'  than  such  as  was  absolutely  neces- 
1  sary  in  order  to  ensure  the  collection 
‘  of  the  rent.  He  considered  himself 
‘  merely  as  a  Collector,  who  was  to  in- 
‘  vestigate  and  report  upon  the  state 
‘  of  the  country,  hut  who  was  to  leave 
‘  it  to  the  Board  (of  Revenue)  to  decide 
!  as  to  the  expediency  of  lowering  the 
‘  assessment.’  But  while  thus  assess¬ 
ing  the  land  revenue  at  the  highest 
sum  which  could  be  collected  without 
j  positive  oppression,  he  urged  upon  the 
.  Board  of  Revenue  and  the  Government 
■  the  importance  of  reducing  it  to  such 
;an  extent  as  to  restore  a  saleable  value 
to  the  land,  and  with  this  view  he 
:  suggested  a  reduction  of  about  80,000 
!  pagodas,  to  be  effected  by  reducing  the 
\  assessment  in  parts  of  the  district  to 
1  that  which  obtained  at  the  close  of  the 
Bednore  Government,  in  other  parts 
l  to  the  Bednore  assessment  and  25 
'  per  cent,  of  the  extra  assessments  im¬ 
posed  by  Hyder,  and  in  others  to  the 
;  Bednore  assessment  and  30  per  cent, 

!  of  Hyder’s  extra  assessments.  Munro’s 
.  recommendations,  which  were  framed 
with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  a  per- 
1  rnanent  settlement,  at  that  time  in 
contemplation,  were  not  supported  by 
j  the  Board  of  Revenue,  but  were  sano- 
;  tionedby  the  Madras  Government  on 
the  understanding  that  the  reduction 
i  was  to  be  temporary,  and  was  ‘  not  to 
1  1  be  entered  in  the  accounts  of  the  pro- 
1  1  vince  as  a  diminution  of  any  of  the 
I  ‘  existing-  principles  of  assessment,’ 
i  but  ‘  that  the  whole  amount  was  to  be 
j  '•  entered  under  a  separate  head  of  tem- 
i  *  porary  gratuitous  remission,  to  be 
i  ‘  deducted  from  the  aggregate  nssess- 
t  ‘  ment  of  hash  1209’  (a.b.  1799-1800). 
Munro  was  at  the  same  time  instructed 
to  give  his  particular  attention  to 
certain  disproportions  which  hud  been 
observed  in  the  rates  of  assessment 
recommended  by  him,  and  also  to  the 
/;  question  of  imposiug  a  land-tax  upon 
,1  those  estates  which  under  the  Hindoo 
i  dynasties  had  been  held  free  of  assess- 
1'  ment,  but  bad  been  assessed  by  Tippoo. 
i  Not  only  therefore  was  this  reduction 
;  of  the  assessment  made  for  1799-1S00 


difcion  of  the  people  might  justify  such 

Prom  Munro’s  second  letter  it 
would  appear  that  having,  after  a 
longer  residence  in  the  province, 
formed  a  more  favourable  opinion  of 
the  condition  of  the  people  than  that 
which  he  at  first  entertained,  he  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
whole  of  the  temporary  reduction 
which  had  been  sanctioned,  but  limited 
the  reduction  of  the  assessment  to 
per  cent.  Munro  was  shortly  after¬ 
wards  transferred  to  the  ceded  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  the  adoption  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  assessment  for  Canara  was  inde¬ 
finitely  postponed.  Mr,  Thackeray, 
writing  in  1807,  observes  that  1  the 
‘  Collectors  of  Canara  have  ever 
‘  since  gone  on  lowering  or  raising  the 
‘  rent  accoi’ding  to  circumstances. 

‘  Upon  Tippoo’s  standard  each  ryot’s 
‘  payment  to  Government  consists  of 
‘two  parts  shist  and  shamil.  The 
‘  shist  is  the  old  land-tax,  and  is  easy  ; 

‘  the  shamil  is  the  extra  assessment, 

‘  which  is  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
‘  less,  than  the  shist.  Few  individuals 
‘  pay  the  full  sum,  including  shist  and 
‘  shamil ;  but  while  the  Collector 
‘  keeps  the  full  standard  6,16,089-2-20 
‘  in  view,  the  ryota  have  to  look  for- 
‘  ward  to  pay  it,  according  to  the 
‘  kykaghiz,  as  it  is  termed,  This  sfcand- 
‘  ard  is  too  high  ;  but  the  annual  seb- 
‘  tlement  is  made  with  a  view  to  it, 

‘  and  the  amount  is  regulated  by  cir- 
‘  cumstances.’ 

The  system  here  described  appears 
to  have  been  continued  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  with  very  prejudicial 
effects  on  the  prosperity  of  the  district. 
The  standard  assessment  was  then 
reduced,  aud  some  years  later  still 
further  reductions  were  made,  which, 
followed  by  the  abolition  of  the  transit- 
duties  aud  ot  the  tobacco  monopoly, 
and  by  a  considerable  expenditure  on 
roads,  has  rendered  Canara.  one  ol  the 
most  prosperous  districts  m  India. 
How,  the  question  is  not  whether  the 
assessment  is  too  high,  hut  wind  her 


captivity.  ’.Che  followers  of  DMndaji  had  made  an  •imiption-  • 
from  Bednore  into  -the  district  of  Kundapdr ;  Bilgi.  was  in  tli* 
possession  of  a  poligar ;  Ankola  and  Sadasivaghar  -were  .gar--.,- 
risoned  by  the  Saltan’s  troops,  and  the  Rajah  of  Sunda-  had 
entered  that  district  as  his  ancient  inheritance.  -It  was  the.  , 
height  of  the  -monsoon,  and  the  rivers  which  cross  the .  country 
at  the  distance  of  every  five  or  six  miles,  were  -all  fall,  and 
could  only  be  passed  at  the  few  places  -.where  there  were 
canoes;  so  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  either  to  .communicate--, 
orders,  or  to  assemble  the  ryots  of  the  -neighbouring  -villages,,  in 
order  to  settle  their  rents.  My  first  care,  after  arriving  at  -Beirai-, 
was  to  send  off  harkaras*  into  all  the  districts -where  they  could 
venture,  with  proclamations  warning  the  inhabitants  not  to  pay  an;” 
balances,  unless  to  persons  acting  under  my  authority,-  and'  enjoin¬ 
ing  them  to  detain  all  revenue  officers  of  the  former  Government 
who  might  be  in  the  country.  1  had  at  this  time  only  four  men 
about  me  who  were  qualified  to  act  as  amildars, f  and  I  despatched 
them  a  few  days  after  the  harkaras,  to  take  charge  of  Knndapiu’, 
Hondwar,  Bilgi,  and  Saddsivaghar,  as  soon  as  they  should  -imvo: 
submitted  to  our  troops.  I  found  it.  very  difficult  to  get  men  to 
send  to  other  districts  ;  for,  as  it  had  been  a  maxim  both  with 
Hyder  and  Tippoo  to  exclude  the  natives  of  Oanara  from  all  situ-  , 
ations  in  the  revenue  line,  as  Tippoo  had  dismissed  all  the  sliaulut- 
gars,  and  as  the  people  who  had  been  drawn  from  Mysore  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  places  had  mostly  fled,  many  weeks  elapsed  before  I  could 
procure  a  few  gumashtas.t  ■  : 

I  began  with  the  settlement  of  -Bekal,  but  such  was  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  the  inhabitants  to  quit  their  habitations  and  come 
to  the  cutcherry  at  this  inclement  season  of  the  year,  that  I  was  ■ 
three  weeks  in  finishing,  in  this  small,  district,  what  ought  to  have  > 
been  done  in  one.  While  engaged  in  this  business,  I.  received  let- \ 
ters  from  the  poligars  of  Bilgi,  Sunda.,  -Vi til,  and  Kumla,  all  to  the  \ 
same  purport,  congratulating  me  on  the  success  of  our  arms,  and  : 
expressing  their  confidence  that  they  would  be  reinstated  in  their 


officers  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
the  district,  that  large  tracts  of  land 
.are  now  included  in  the  estates,  which 
are  practically  not  assessed  to  the 
revenue.  The  revenue  system  of 
Canara  is  ryotwar,  in  so  far  that  the 
holdings  are  numerous  and  many  of 
them  small— when  the  article  already 
quoted  from  was  written,  there  were 
fifty-five  thousand  holdings  in  Oanara, 
of  which  nineteen  thousand  paid  less 


than  ten  rupees  a  year  to  the  revenue, 
—but  it  differs  from  the-  ordinary 
ryotwAr  of  the  Madras  territories,  in 
that  the  assessment  is  imposed  upon, 
the  estate,  or  marir,  and  not  upon  each- 
field,  as  elsewhere.  :  n 

*  Harkara~&  messenger;  ••  ■ 

f  Amildar — a  collector  of  tho  -ret- 

t  (Titm-ttsliia-rlit-erally  air  agent  or 
deputy — .meaning  here  a-nativ.e-clerl 


never  lost  Bight  of  their  object.  They  kept  tip  a  general  anrre 
spondenco  from  one  end  of  the  province  to  the  oihoiy  by,  means  o  F 
confidential  people,  who  were  maintained  by  private  contributions 
among  themselves.  They  made  an  attempt,  on  every  changc-of- a 
diwsla*'  or  asliriif,  to  gain  their  point ;  and  they  had  so  far  guccee'd> 
ed  in  1796,  as  to  obtain  a  nominal  remission  of- 'about  twenty  jter 
cent.,  which  iva,s  paid  the  first  year  as  a  bribe  to  the  officers: -ot 
Government,  and.  went  the  two  following  years  nartly  to .  into 
revenue  servants,  and  partly  to  the  inhabitants,  especially  .the. 
higher  classes,  who  least  wanted'  it.  They  thought  the  transfer- of 
the  country  to  the  Company  a  favourable  opportunity  for  securing 
what  they  had  so  recently  gained,  and  what  they  could  only  have-, 
expected  to  hold  by  large  and  continual  payments  to  "the  officerw 
of  revenue.  With  this  view,  therefore,  wherever  I  went  they  setii 
me  in  a  paper,  a  kind  of  hill  of  rights,  stating  this  deduction  a:  s 
the  only  preliminary  on  which  they  could  agree  to  .come  to  -an;  ” 
discussion  at  all  o£  their  settlements.  I  of  course  refused  to  ndmh  t 
of  any  previous  stipulations.  I  answered  them,  that  the  revenui 
must  first  be  brought  back  to  its  former  standard,  and  that  then  i. 
whatever  appeared  oppressive,  should  he  remitted.  Finding,  after  r 
several  weeks  wasted  in  messages,  that  I  would  3iot  give  up,  they  v‘ 
at  last  came  in.  The  other  districts  followed  their  example  panel: 
after  the  fall  of  Jamalabad,  in  the  beginning  of  October,,  the 
country  being  now  freed  from  the  enemy,  the  ryots  made  very 
little  further  opposition  to  the  settlements.  Those  of  Ganarir- 
were  finished  in  January  ;  and  the  jamdbandi  might  have  been, 
forwarded  to  you  in  February,  had  not  the  placing  Sfinda  undei'- 
.my  charge  made  it  necessary  to  wait  for  the  settlements  of  thou 
province,  which,  from  its  desolate  state,  and  the  disorders  to  which  : 
it  had  long  been  exposed,  required  a  much  longer  time,  iu  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  rent,  than  that  of  Oanara.  .  | 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  iu  describinor  the  obsiackif  , 
which  I  met  with  in  the  settlement  of  Canava,  because,  except  m; 
the  districts  claimed  by  poligars,f  they  originated  entirely  in, the: 
inhabitants  having  once  been  in  possession  of  a  fixed  land-rout.  • 
and  in  their  still  universally  possessing  their  lands  as  private  pro-  * 
perty, — -circumstances  which  distinguish  Canara  iu  a  remrakabk - 
manner  from  all  the  countries  beyond  the  Ginics,  and  which  imisi.t 
be  attended  to  in  whatever .  system  may. hereafter-  be  irarned  ion 

15  Dnodn,  tlio  ordinary  designation  f  Poligar— properly  prUct;<'.r~  a 
of  the  chief  minister  of  a  native  state.  petty  chief  min  subject  to  pay  tribute- 
ano.  service  to  tbenarair.aam.  state:'.'; 

n 


remains  to  famish -a  complote-'abstracfc  •  of  •  the  land-rent  during  ?t 
period  of  more  than  four  hundred  years. 

From  the  remotest  times  of  which  there' is -any  record,  until  near 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  all  land  was  assessed  in  rice 
at  a  quantity  equal  to  the  quantity  of  paddy  sown  ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
field  which  required  ten  bundles  of  paddy  to  sow  it  paid  ten  candies 
•of  rice  to  the  sirkar.  The  measure  then  in  use  was  called  a-kfitw, 
which  contained  forty  hanis  of  eighty  rupees  weight.;  a  katti  was 
therefore  equal  to  three  thousand  two  hundred  rupees  weight.  Tire! 
rent  of  three  such  kattis  of  land  was  three  kaftis  of  rice,- or  one 
ghetti  pagoda  of  the  same  value  as  the  bahadire  now  is,  The  reve¬ 
nue  was  sometimes  collected  in  kind,  and  sometimes  in  .money.; 
at  the  discretion  of  the  sirkar  ;  and,  probably,  according,  as  tlie -state. 
of  prices  rendered  the  one  or  the  other  most  advantageous.  •• 

Between  the  years  a.d.  1334  and  1347,  Harihar  ftaya,  the  Bajah 
of  Vijayanagar,  made  a  new  assessment  of  Gauara  upon  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Shastra,  which  suppose  the  produce  to‘ 
be  to  the  Eeed  as  12  to  1,  and  which  prescribe  the  proportions  into- 
which  it  is  to  be  divided,  between  the  sirkar  and  the  cultivator; 
agreeable  to  the  Shastra  ;  therefore  he  reckoned  that  2-|  kattis-  oh 
seed  yielded  30  kattis  of  paddy,  which  he  divided  as  follows 
To  the  landlord  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  74 

To  tbs  cultivator  or  labourer  ...  ,,,  ...  .,-,-15- . 

To  the  sirkar...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  74 

.  .30 

and  still  following  the  Shastra,  he  divided  the  sirkik' .  share  aa 
follows  : —  ' 

To  the  sirkar  one-sixth  oi  the  gross  produce  ...  .  .  ...  5  -  - 

Devastan,*  one-thirtieth  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

•Brahmadaya,  or  Brahmans,  one-twentieth  •  .,j  ...  14:  1 

•  74-  , 

He  reckoned  the  7|  kattis  of  paddy  equal  to  half  or  34  kattis  of. 
rice,  from  which  he  deducted  four  hanis  per  katti  of  rice,  or  .  one- 
tenth,  for  heating  it  from,  the  paddy.  The  balance,  3  kattis  and 
15  hanis,  he  supposed  to  be  the  fund  from  which  the  sirkar  rent  of. 
one  ghetti  pagodas  to  kattis  of  land  was  to  he  paid.  Though.. d  a¬ 
is  said  that  in  the  7|  parts  of  the  gross  produce  taken  . as  the  sirkarkt 
share,  2|  are  for  pagodas  and  Brahmans,  it  appears  from  a  statement 
of  inams,  that  the  share  actually  allowed  to  them  was,  little  raoxt> 

* 'Da v.atlAn — yn-opcrlv  Dcvas‘'ndna-~&  temple,,  -  or-  rereEne  applied  to  ttt--  ■ 
support  of  a  temple. 
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than  one.  This  curtail uient  was  made  on  the  idea  of  their  possess¬ 
ing  lands  to  a-  large  amount  not  included  in  the  jama;*  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  investigations  made  in  subsequent  periods,  that  these 
mams,  added  to  what  they  held  openly,  exceeded  the  2|-  parts  which 
they  ought  to  have  on  the  whole  of  the  jama,  except  in  what  is 
called  the  hobli  of  Mangalore,  which  comprises  about  one-third  of 
Oanara,  and  which,  being  at  that  time  mostly  held  by  a  number  of 
tributary  poligars,  was  only  partially  subjected  to  this  assessment. 

Between  this  period  and  1660,  the  only  considerable  addition  they  Additions 
made  to  it,  was  by  an  assessment  of  cocoa-nut  and  other  fruit-trees,  between 
which,  under  the  Yijayanagar  Government,  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  1660- 
paid  any  rent,  exclusive  of  the  land-rent.  The  Vijayanagar  assess¬ 
ment,  with  all  additions  down  to  this  era  incorporated  with  it,  has 
been  for  more  than  a  century  considered  as  the  refchd  or  standard 
rent',  of  all  the  lands  in  the  country,  cultivated  and  waste. f 


icconnts  of  districts,  but  of  those  of  every  individual  landholder.  ■ 
.t  is  alone  considered  as  the  due  of  Government ;  all  subsequent  ' 
additions  are  regarded  as  oppressive  exactions.  They  are  not  called 
■ent,  but  are  stigmatised  by  the  names  of  chout,  imposts,  fines¬ 
se.,  and  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  diwans  who  first  levied 
hem.  They  were  always  opposed  by  the  inhabitants;  and  it  was 
herefore  necessary  in  most  cases  to  make  them  as  general  and  equal 
is  possible,  by  an  even  rate  of  percentage. 

This  forms  a  remarkable  distinction  between  the  land-rent  of 
lanara  and  that  of  Mysore  and  the  neighbouring  countries ;  for 
here  the  rent  of  every  village,  and  of  almost  every  ryot,  fluctuates 


Uni  af-wo.sRmenf.  v  '  \  ■ 

Ha<1  such  ».»  n.fisi'Bsmcii  t  as  (lint  introduced  by  Hyucrand  Tippbo 
existed  in  ruicifiiii;  r-imes.  (Janara  would  long  ago  have  been  converted., 
in  1.0  a  desorb  In  a,  country  so  rocky  and  uneven,  where  cnfti'  .  o 
noii  only  scarce,  but,  ovon  where-  they  arc  to  be  bad,  cannot ‘Always 
bo  employed  ;  where  every  spot,  before  it  can  be  cultivated,,  must 
be  levelled  with  great  labour  by  the  band. of  man-^-tbe  expense  of 
flic  first  preparation  of,  waste  ground  must  have  been  so  great,  that, 
is  never  could  have  been  attempted,  unless  the  nssessm-  m  had 
been  extremely  moderate ;  and  even  after  la.ua  has  been  brought 
into  cultivation,  if  it  ia  neglected  tor  a  few  years,  it  is  soon  broken 
up  by  deep  gullies  formed  by  the  torrents  winch  fall  during  the..  • 
monsoon. 

Not  only  these  reasons,  therefore,  but  the-  most  positive  evidence 
of  accounts,  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  fourth  of  the  gross  pro- 
bjtfcBwl  ^uce'  sa^  ^ave  been  taken  as  the  sii'kar  share  in  the  Yiioyana-. 

"  £ai’  assessment,  was  fully  as  much  as  was  paid -by  the  ryots  under 
yrs  mods,  that  Government;  for,  after  the  addition  mauls  to  it  by  the  Bednore  - 
family,  in  1(318.  of  fifty  per  cent.,  besides  many  smaller  additions, 
making  about  twenty  per  cent,  more,  it  appears  to  have  been  little 
felt  by  the  inhabitants.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  sirksr  share 
was  x'eckoned  higher  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  •  by  adopting  the 
skastra  rnle  of  the  seed  yielding  12  to  1  as  the  basis  of  cultivation  ; 
for  an  ancient  estimate  of  produce  and  the  expenses  of  cultivation . 
drawn  up  at  the  time  of  the  original  assessment,  makes  the  sirkdrV 
share  only  one-sixth,  which  was  probably  nearer  the  truth  than 
one-fourth.  Whatever  proportion  it  might  have  borne  to  the  gross 
produce  in  1762,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canara  by  Ryder, 

•  it  still  seems' to  have  been  sufficiently  moderate  to  have  enabled 
the  country,  if  not  to  extend  cultivation,  at  least  to -preserve  it  in 
the  same  flourishing  state  in  which  it  -had  been  in  .-earlier .times. 
Where  districts  were  in  a  state  of  decline,  it  was  not  caused  . by  the 
land-rent,  but  had  been  the  consequence  of  the  d  i  minnrion  •  or  -  their 
population,  during  the  frequent  revolts  of  their  numerous  petty 
poligars,  or  it  had  been  occasioned  by  -  temporary  nets  of  oppression  ; 
for  the  Ha-jabs  of  Bednore,  though  they  adhered  to  the  principle 
of  a  fixed  land-rent,  frequently  permitted  their  favourites  and 
dependants,  when  placed  in  the -management  of  .districts,  to-. ruin 
many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  by  the  exaction  of  exorbitant 
fines  under  various  pretences, 
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From  tliese  and  other'  causes,  there  were  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  tracts  of  waste  laud  which  paid  no  rent,  and  which  could 
be  sold  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  eight  or  ten  years’  purchase  of  the  im" 

sirkar  rent.  I  have  met  with  some  instances  in  which  particular  j^noi-e 
fields  had  been  sold  as  high  as  twenty-five  and  thirty  years.  Under 
the  Bednore  rulers,  thei’efore,  those  outstanding  balances  which 
have  since  been  so  common  in  Cauara,  were  almost  unknown.  It 
was  not  thought  necessary  to  keep  annual  details  of  the  state  of 
cultivation.  It  was  never  inquired  what  portion  of  his  estates  a 
landlord  cultivated  or  left  waste.  It  was  expected,  that  in  what¬ 
ever  state  they  were,  he  was  to  pay  the  whole  rent.  When  he 
failed,  however,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  it  was  not  usual, 
even  where  it  could  be  done,  to  sell  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his 
land,  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  This  was  looked  upon  as 
a  harsh  measure,  and  was  seldom  resorted  to.  The  usual  custom 
was  to  grant  him  time,  to  assist  him  with  a  loan  of  money,  or  to 
remit  the  debt  altogether.  The  village  or  district  was  scarcely 
ever  assessed  for  individual  failures.  Ou  the  whole,  the  revenue 
was  then  easily  realized  ;  and  when  there  were  at  times  outstand¬ 
ing  balances,  they  seem  to  have  been  produced  rather  from  mis¬ 
management,  than  from  the  operation  of  the  land-rent. 

Canara  has,  however,  now  completely  fallen  from  this  state  of  Present 
prosperity.  The  evils  which  have  been  continually  accumulating  condition 
upon  it,  since  it  became  a  province  of  Mysore,  have  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  its  former  population,  and  rendered  its  remaining 
inhabitants  as  poor  as  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  Its 
lands  which  are  now  saleable,  are  reduced  to  a  very  small  portion, 
and  lie  chiefly  between  the  Kundapur  and  Chandragiri  rivers, 
and  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  sea.  It  is  not  to  he  supposed, 
however,  that  the  whole  of  this  tract  can  be  sold,  but  only  that 
saleable  lands  are  scattered  throughout  every  part  of  it,  thinner  in 
some  places,  and  thicker  in  others,  particularly  in  the  Mangalore 
district.  There  is  scarcely  any  saleable  land,  even  on  the  sea- 
coast,  anywhere  to  the  northward  of  Kundapur,  or  anywhere 
inland,  from  one  cud  of  Canara  to  the  other;  excepting  on  ilio 
hanks  of  the  Mangalore,  and  some  of  the  oilier  great  rivers.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Ghats,  flic  lands  arc  not  only  unsaleable,  but 
the  greater  part  of  them  is  waste  and  overgrown  with  wood.  If 
is  reckoned  that  the  population  of  the  country  has  been  diminished 
one-third  within  the  last  forty  years;  and  there  can  be  hiile  doubt 
but  that  its  property  has  suffered  a  much  greater  reduction.  Oair- 
sappa,  Anlco) a,  and  Kundapur,  formerly  nourishing  places,  eoniain 
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•  own  m  trade  after  Mangalore,  has  not.  a  r  ingle  innr-o,  ami  .‘1  .u- 
galoro  itself  is  greatly  decayed. 

It  may  be  said-  that,  this  change  has  been  brought  about  by  the. 
invasion  ot  Hyder;  by  the  four  wars  which  have  happened  since 
that  event.;  by  Tippoo  liim.self  destroying  many  of  the  principal 
towns  upon  the  coast,  and  forcing  their  inhabitants  to  remove  to 
Jamalabad,  and  other  unhealthy  situations  near  the  hills:  by  his 
seizing  in  one  night  all  the  Christian  men,  women,  and  children; 
amounting  to  above  sixty  thousand,  and  sending  them  into  captivity 
to  Mysore,  from  whence  one-tenth  of  them  never  returned  :  !>v  iho 
prohibition  of  foreign  trade,  and  by  the  general  -eorniprlon  and 
disorder  of  his  Government,  in  all  its  departments.  These  etreunv 
stances  certainly  accelerated  the  change  *,  but,  takou  .nJtoswfchftiv 
they  probably  did  not  contribute  to  it  so  much  as  the  extraordinary 
augmentation  of  land-rent. 

A  moderate  land-rent  carries  in  itself  such  an  active  principle 
of  prosperity,  that  it  enables  a  country  to  resist  for  a  long  time  all 
the  evils  attending  bad  government,,  and  also  to  recover- quickly 
from  the  calamities  of  war.  When  it  is  fixed  and  light,  the  tanner 
sees  that  ho  will  reap  the  reward  of  his  own  industry.  The  cheer* 
Xul  prospect  of  improving  his  situation  animates  his  ••labours,  and 
enables  him  to  replace  in  a  short  time  the  losses  he  rr.av  have  sus¬ 
tained  from  adverse  seasons,  the  devastations  of  war.  and  oilier 
accidents.  But  when  oppression  is  added  to  all  the  other  niisoMefs 
of  a  tyrannical  government,  the  country,  however  flourishing  in 
may  ever  have  been,  must,  sink  under  them  at  last,  aud  -  must 
hast  en  to  min  at  a  more  rapid  rate  every  succeeding  year. 

Hyder  received  Cauara.  a  highly  improved  country,  filled  with 
industrious  inhabitants  enjoying  a  greater  proportion  of  ■  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  soil,  and  being  more  comfortable,  than  those  of  any 
province  under  any  native  power  in  India:  but  instead  of  observing 
the  wise  aud  temperate  conduct  which  would  have  secured  it,  the 
enjoyment  of  these  advantages,  he  regarded  it  as  a-  lomi  tVmn 
which  he  might  draw,  without  limit,  for  the  expenses  or  his  mili¬ 
tary  operations  in  other  quarters.  The  whole  courso  or  rbe  ari min¬ 
istration  of  his  deputies  seems-  to  have  been  nothin,-.-  hut  a.  sennas 
of  experiments,  made  for  the  purpose  of  discovevim;'  the  utBio-f 
extent  to  which  the  land-rent  could  be  carried,  nr -bow.  much  if  y-ws 
possible  to  extort  from  tho  former,  without  diminishing  crUttvafldri 
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port  for  some  j'ears,  tlie  pressure  of  continually  increasing  demands  ; 
but  they  would  not  do  so  for  ever.  Failing,  and  outstanding 
balances,  became  frequent  before  his  death. 

The  same  demands,  and  worse  management,  increased  them  in  intensified 
the  beginning  of  Tippoo’s  reign,  He  was  determined  to  relinquish  Tirpoo. 
no  part  of  his  father’s  revenue.  He  knew  no  way  of  making  up  for 
failures,  but  by  compelling  one  part  of  the  ryots  to  pay  for  the 
deficiencies  of  the  other ;  he  made  them  pay  not  only  for  those 
which  arose  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  current  year,  but  also  for 
those  which  arose  from  the  waste  lands  of  dead  and  deserted  ryots, 
which  were  annually  increasing.  Severity,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
vigilance  and  control,  in  the  early  part  of  his  government,  kept  the 
collections  for  some  time  nearly  at  their  former  standard  :  but  it 
was  impossible  that  they  could  remain  so  long ;  for  the  amount  of 
land  left  unoccupied,  from  the  flight  or  death  of  its  cultivators, 
became  at  last  so  great,  that  it  could  not  be  discharged  by  the 
remaining  part  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  the  collections,  before  the 
end  of  his  reign,  fell  short  of  the  assessment  from  ten  to  sixty  per 
cent.  The  measure  which  be  adopted  for  preserving  his  revenue 
was  that  which  most  effectually  destroyed  it ;  he  forced  the  ryots, 
who  were  present,  to  cultivate  the  lands  of  the  dead  and  absent  ; 
but  as  the  increased  rent  of  their  own  land  required  all  their  care 
and  labour,  by  turning  a  part  of  it  to  these  new  lauds  the  produce 
of  their  own  was  diminished,  and  they  became  incapable  of  paying 
the  rent  of  either. 

The  effects  of  this  violent  regulation  was  to  hasten  the  extinc-  Extinction 
tion  of  the  class  of  ancient  proprietors  or  landlords  ;  for  many  who  ancient 
might  still  have  contrived  to  have  held  that  rank,  had  they  been  holders, 
permitted  to  confine  their  stock  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own 
lands,  when  they  were  obliged  to  employ  it  in  the  cultivation  of 
those  of  other  people,  and  when  the  consequent  decrease  of  the 
produce  left  no  surplus,  after  paying  the  rent  of  Government,  sunk 
to  the  state  of  labourers.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  indicate  the 
poverty  of  a  country  than  when  its  lauds,  so  far  from  being  sale¬ 
able,  must  be  forced  upon  the  cultivators :  but  this  practice  pre¬ 
vails  more  or  less  throughout  Canara,  and  is  very  general  every¬ 
where  to  the  northward  of  Kundnpur. 

As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  traditions  ami  accounts,  it  under  tin 
appears  that  in  the  fourteenth  century,  at  the  time  when  the  rcklia 
or  AGjnyanagar  standard  rent  was  fixed,  the  whole  of  the  land  was  (!.!r«n,T" 
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iietinnro,^  parcelled  out  among  a  prodigious  number-  of.- ■  landholders  :p.yys<u; 
menu  was  annual  rents,  in  various  gradations,  from  five  to  five  thousand 
a'sevLont  pagodas.  Great  estates,  however,  were,  not  common  ;  and  tho 
average  was  nearer  fifty  pagodas  than  any  other  Bum.  The?  .demand.- 
of  the  sirkar  was  fixed  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  under  the  Yijay- 
anngav  Government,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  fixed  under 
the  Bednore Ilajahs  also,  during  more  than  a  century  5  for  in  all 
that  period  the  fixed  additions  to  it  hardly  amounted,  to  ten  per  cent. 
ttieiow°£  The  price  of  land,  it  has  been  already  observed,  was  low;  but 
Lmcf  °f  this  low  price  ought  not  to  he  ascribed  entirely  to  the  assessment. 

Some  of  it  may  fairly  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  other  causes — to  the 
danger  of  being  suspected  of  being  rich,  which  hindered  so  ranch, 
money  going  to  the  improvement  of  land,  ana  so  much  from  being- 
paid  for  it,  as  would  otherwise  have  been  done  ;  to  the  total  wan. t  of 
manufactures  for  the  internal  consumption  of  grain,  from  which 
the  revenue  chiefly  arose  ;  to  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  trans¬ 
porting  so  bulky  a  commodity  by  land,  depriving  it  of  the  market 
of  the  countries  above  the  Ghats  ;  and  to  the  want  of  a-  naval  force 
to  protect  the  coast  against  pirates,  and  to  secure,  at  all  times,  a 
free  export  for  the  surplus  produce  by  sea.  But  though  the  price 
was  low,  the  property  itself  was  guarded  by  several  equitable  and 
humane  laws,  or  rather  customs,  originating  in  precautions  which 
mankind  naturally  take  to.  transmit  their  possessions  to  their  de¬ 
scendants. 

Facilities  The  alienation  of  land,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  was  unrestrained. 

for  the  .  . 

traxisfcr  o£  Nothing  but  gift,  or  sale,  or  non-payment  of  rent,  could  take  it 
wise1,1101''  from  the  owner.  If  he  absconded  with  balances  standing  -  against . 

him,  it  was  transferred  to  another  person;  but  if  he  or  his  heir 
returned  at  ever  so  distant  a  period,  it  was  restored,  on  either  of- 
them  paying  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  balance,  and  suoh 
extra  expenses  as  might  have  been  incurred  on  account  of  im¬ 
provements.  No  crime  in  the  proprietor  could  extinguish  tho- 
right  of  the  heir  to  tho  succession.  Where  proprietors,  holding 
directly  of  the  sirkar,  died  without  heirs,  their  estates,  reverted  to; 
the  sirkar,  which  gave  them  away  to  a  new  set  of  owners,:  on 
receiving  one,  two,  or  more  years’  rent  as  a  nazahina,*  according  to" 
the  condition  in  which  the  lands  might  have  been  at;  the  time.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  landlords  were,  by  their  tenures,  bound  : 

*  XtazarAria,  lit.  a  gift,  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  meaning  here'  a  pay- 
ment  made  to  the  State  on  succession  to  property.  ’•  ’  .  ,  ’  ' 
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to  the  performance  of  personal  service,  or  any  other  condition 
beyond  the  simple  one  of  discharging  the  public  rent ;  and  even 
this  was  not  always  rigorously  exacted. 

Though  the  estates  held  immediately  of  Government  were  so  Various 
small  that  thereat  of  each  did  not  exceed  fifty  pagodas,  yet  the  tenures.  5 
proprietors  had  under  them  an  infinite  number  of  lesser  proprietors, 
holding  their  lands  of  them,  with  all  the  same  proprietary  rights  as 
those  under  which  they  held  their  own  of  Government.  It  -was 
usual  for  the  original  proprietors' to  rent,  either  for  a  term  of  years 
or  for  ever,  such  a  portion  of  their  lands  as  was  sufficient  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  whole  of  their  public  rent,  and  to  keep  the  rest  in  their’ 
hands.  The  tenants  for  ever  became  a  second  class  of  proprietors, 
whom  nothing  could  deprive  of  their  right  of  possession,  unless 
their  own  act  of  gift  or  sale.  On  failure  of  heirs,  the  lands  reverted 
to  the  original  superior  landlord  ;  but  a  reversion  of  the  estate  of 
the  superior  landlord  to  the  sirkar  did  not  take  place  if  the  inferior 
could  be  found. 

As  all  land  was  private  property,  no  man  would  occupy  or  Modes  in 
cultivate  waste,  until  he  had  obtained  a  patta,  either  to  secure  him  ms  tva'us- 
in  the  possession,  or  if  turned  out,  to  indemnify  him  for  his  expenses ;  ellK ' 
because  he  was  liable,  if  he  neglected  this  precaution,  to  be  turned 
out  at  any  time  by  the  owner  without  compensation.  When  a 
proprietor  alienated  land  for  a  certain  rent  for  ever,  he  either 
received  a  price  for  it,  or  received  none,  or  paid  a  sum  of  money 
to  the  person  to  whom  the  land  was  transferred.  Which  of  these 
modes  was  adopted,  depended  on  the  circumstances  of  the  parties, 
and  the  nature  of  the  land  ;  hut  in  each  of  these  cases  the  tenure 
was  the  same,  and  the  tenant  was  called  tenant  by  purchase. 

lYheu  the  sirkar  disposed  of  lands  which  had  reverted  to  it  by  Laud,  the 
the  failure  of  heirs,  it  followed  the  practice  of  individuals.  It  sold  the  state, 
them  almost  always  for  a  nazarana.  It  sometimes  gave  them  gratis, 
but  it  never  paid  money,  and  seldom  or  ever  advanced  takavi*  to 
the  tenant  or  owner.  The  reason  why  individuals  rarely  received, 
and  why  the  sirkar  almost  always  received,  a  price  for  land,  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  Individuals,  in  transferring  or  alienating  one 
part  of  their  estates,  always  endeavour  to  do  it  at  the  very  highest 
rent  that  could  be  got,  ill  order  to  free  the  other,  if  possible,  from 
taxation.  But  as  the  sirkar  took  no  such  advantage,  it  gave  llio 
whole  or  any  portion  of  the  estate,  for  the  whole  or  fair  ipioia  of 
the  standard  rent.  As  all  alienations  of  land  in  perpduily  were 


■said  to  be  by  sale,  all  proprietor?!  therefore,-  while  the  -Bed note 
Government;  lasted,  wens  said  to  hold  their  lands  either  by  purchase,, 
or  by  immemorial  prescription. 

J?atjir«  of  Tlic  lands  of  Canara  are  still  to  be  considered  as  bold  mi  dev  the' 
sviii  nn-  same  conditions,  and  governed  by  the  same  rules  of  transfer,  as  they. 
Piivato  were  under  the  ancient  Government.  The  increase  of  assessment 
feii-va  by  Hyder  and  Tippoo  Sultan  has,  in  some  places,  annihilated  the 
old  proprietors  ;  and  it  lias  everywhere  diminished  the  quantity, 
but  not  altered  the  nature  of  the  property.  Yvlmfe  remains  is  still 
as  much  cherished,  and  the  title  to  it  as  obstinately  contested,  as  if 
ever  was  perhaps  at  any  former  period.  The  landlords,  who  once' 
lived  chiefly  on  tlreir  rents,  have  now  hardly  any  rent  at-  all.  -  Few 
of  them  have  sufficient  to  constitute,  of  itself,  the  fu-nd -of  tlioir ' 
subsistence.  Many  of  thorn  procure  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their 
subsistence  by  the  management  of  farms,  or  even  by  acting  as 
labourers.  The  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  property  by-  the  heavy, 
demands  of  the  sirkar  seems  rather  to  have  increased  than  impaired 
the  attachment  of  the  proprietor  to  the  remainder.  Ho  never 
quits  the  estate  of  his  ancestors  while  he  ca.u  live  upon  it  as  a  farm¬ 
er  or  a  labourer;  but  if,  after  paying  the  sirkar  rent  and  what -is 
clue  to  himself  for  his  labour,  there  remains  the  most  trifling  surplus,' 
he  will  almost  as  soon  part  with  his  life  as  with  his  estate.  Disputes 
concerning  land,  where  the  property  frequently  does  not  amount  to 
ten  pagodas,  are  often  carried  before  every  successive  amildar  for 
twenty  years. 

Oompni-n-  The  only  land  in  Canava  that  can  in  a-ny  way  come  under  -.'the 
tivelyhttlo  t  t  *  J  .  .  - 

land  m  description  of  sirkar  lands  is  unclaimed  waste,  to  a  srreat  deal  of 

Cauarathe  ...  w 

tht^ntV'1  wkieh  it  is  very  likely  claimants  would  appear,  were  it-  once  brought 
into  cultivation.  There  are-  also  some,  uncultivated  lands,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  northern  districts,  which  may  be  reckoned  public. 
There  are  lands  which  were  originally  unproductive,  and  which, 
from  the  death  or- absence  of  the  owners,  would  have  been  allowed 
to  run  to  waste,  had  they  not  been  contiguous  to  more  productive 
lands,  whose  owners  if  was  supposed  were  able,  and  were  thovui'oro 
compelled,  to  cultivate  them.  But  exclusive  of  this  landj  cultivated  ’ 
by  compulsion,  and  unclaimed  waste,  all  other  is  private  property. 
Evidence  of  This  was  iii  ancient,  times  so  clearly  understood,  that  the 

public  ilocu-  .  • 

^Wpoi’ut  ri gh t  was  never  questioned  or  infringed,  and  sill. .  public  docu¬ 
ments  convincingly  testify  that  sirkar  land;  was  altogether  un¬ 
known;  for  in  granting  lands  for  the  endowment,  of  'pagodas  or 
iudms  and  jAgirs  to'  individuals,  the  sirkilr,  'having .  tip  other  pro- 
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perty  in  land  except  what  is  derived  from  its  rent,  did  no  more 
than  transfer  this  rent ;  and  the  only  difference  that  it  made  to  the 
landholder  was  that  he  now,  instead  of  paying  his  rent  to  Govern¬ 
ment,  paid  it  to  the  Brahman  of  a  pagoda  or  an  inamdar.  The 
inamdar,  so  far  from  having  become  entitled  by  his  grant  to  take 
upon  himself  the  management  of  the  land,  had  no  right  even  to  a 
residence  upon  it.  He  was  merely  a  pensioner,  whose  pension  was 
assigned  upon  a  particular  landlord.  This  is  no  doubt  the  reason 
why  there  are  no  traces  of  jagirdars  to  be  found  in  Canara.  These 
men  would  have  required  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  lands,  and 
they  -would  therefore  seek  their  jagira,  where  this  could  be  done. 

Hone  of  the  inarn  sunnuds  in  Canara  contain  any  grant  of  land, 
as  they  do  in  other  parts  of  India.  All  that  they  do  is  to  specify 
the  names  of  the  different  landholders,  and  the  amount  of  the 
public  rent  of  each,  and  to  direct  that  the  whole  of  this  rent  shall 
thenceforward  be  paid  to  a  certain  pagoda  or  inamdar;  but  the 
land  itself  not  being  at  tbe  disposal  of  the  sirkar,  all  sunnuds  are  of 
course  silent  with  respect  to  it.  And  could  there  be  any  doubt  as 
to  tlie  meaning  of  this  silence,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  universal 
custom  of  the  country,  by  which  no  individual  inamdar,  or  com¬ 
munity  of  iuamdars,  such  as  the  Brahmans  of  a  pagoda,  have  the 
smallest  control  over  tlie  lands  assigned  for  the  payment  of  their 
inams.  Government,  therefore,  in  reforming  the  revenue  system 
of  this  province,  have  no  new  rights  to  private  property  in  land 
to  create.  They  may  augment  the  value  of  the  property  by  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  assessment;  but  the  right  itself  is  already  as  strong  as 
purchase  or  prescription  can-  make  it,  and  is  as  well  understood  as 
it  is  in  Great  Britain. 

The  state  of  landed  property  in  tlie  small  districts  of  Bilgi  is  in 
every  respect  the  same  as  in  Canara. 

Suuda  has  undergone  a  much  greater  reverse  than  even  Canara  ; 
hut  it  has  not  been  occasioned  solely  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Mysore 
Government.  Its  decline  seems  to  have  begun  under  the  Mahorne- 
dan  princes  of  Bijapur,  and  to  have  continued  under  its  own 
Rajahs,  who  were  successively  tributaries  to  tbe  Bijapur  Sultans 
and  tbe  Moghul  Emperors,  and  who,  besides  the  payment  of  their 
peslicush,  were  compelled  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  Omrn-hs, 
under  whose  control  they  were  placed,  by  heavy  exactions  from 
their  subjects. 

Suuda  has,  like  Canara,  an  ancient  laud-rent.  Sunnuds  mention 
Oj  survey  made  in  the  second  century,  but  whether  what  is  now 
called  the  old  land-rent  is  the  same,  or  a  more  modern  assessment, 
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in  uncertain.  Gardens  or  plank'd  ions  of  coma-unt  IjlU4m.i  !.„*< 
popper  are  considered  as  private  property,  and  follow  the  same  rales 
as  in  Gsuiara ;  but  all  oilier  land  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  sirkar. . 
It  is  also  understood  that,  even  in  gardens,  the;  property  of  the  soil 
is  vested  in  tlio  sirkdr,  and  that  only  the  trees  belong  to  the  owner. 
As  the  sirkar,  however,  has  no  right  to  the  ground  while  the 
garden  remains,  this  is  a  distinction  that  can  never  be  attended, 
with  any  inconvenience  to  him  ;  for  when  a  garden  is  ones  planted, 
it  may  be  kept  up  for  ever  by  a  succession  of  young  trees,  sq-tbat 
he  may  be  said  to  be  proprietor  of  the  soil  as  well  as  of  the  produce. 
As  in  Sunda  Payanghat  one-third  of  the  land-rent,  arises,  from 
cocoa-nut  and  betel-nut  gardens  ;  as  all  rice  lands  are  occupied  by 
sirkar*  tenants,  who  are  not  removable  while 'they  pay  their  .rents, 
except  ill  the  case  of  another  person  offering  a  nazarhua.  which, 
rarely  happens  ;  as  in  Sunda  Balagb&t  about  three-fourths-  oi-  the 
land-rent  is  drawn  from  gardens  of  betel-nut  and  pepper ;  and  na¬ 
if,  is  only  in  a  few  villages  on  the  Hahratta  frontier  that  the  ryots 
ever  quit  their  lands,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  else-  wanting  but  a 
reduction  of  the  present  assessment,  in  order  to  constitute  the  rice 
lands  private  property  as-  well  as  the  gardens.  There  is  even  now 
a  certain  class  of  them  distinguished  by  the  name  of  shasan.  or 
sunnud  lands,  which  have  in  this  manner  become  private  property. 
They  were  originally  waste  lauds,  for  which  a  nazarana  was  paid  to 
the  sirkar,  in  consideration  of  which  they  were  made  over  to  the 
purchaser  for  the  simple  shist,  or  standard  rent,  exempt  for  ever 
from  all  extra  assessments.  They  amount  to  about  six  or  eight 
per  cent,  of  the  sirkar  lands.  All  rice  lands,  cultivated  and  waste, 
which  have  no  sunnud,  being  liable  to  be  sold  by  the  sirkar.  lands 
-  highly  improved  were  sometimes  taken  from  the  ancient  tenant  and 
given  to  a.  stranger  for  a  nazarana,  who  at  the  same  rime  received 
a  sunnud  which  secured  him  against  all  future  increase  of  rent, 
Most-ofthe  Exclusive  of  these  two  descriptions  of  sunnud  lands,  no  land  in 
B>in<in,not  Sunda  is  saleable  except  gardens,  and  many  of  them  even,  in 
consequence  of  the  rent  with  which  they  are  loaded,  are  unsaleable, 
Panjmaho,  or  Sunda  Payanghat,  is  nearly,  in  the  same  state,  with 
respect  to  cultivation,  as  the  most,  desolate  districts  of  Clanara;  but. 
Sirnda  Balagliat  is  much  worse  than  either.  It  is  nearly  a  com¬ 
plete  desert.  It  has  not  throughout  its  whole  --extent -a  cultivated 
spot  of  a  mile  square,  except  a.  few  small  openings  thinly  scattered ; 
all  the  rest  of  the  country  .is  overgrown  with  so  thick  a  'forest,  that 

*  Sirid.s,  properly  sarMr,  the  Government,  the  State.  .Sirkar  tenants,  tenants  ■■ 
of  the  State,  ■  -  ,  -  .  ^  -  '  .  -  .  :  , 
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it  can  only  be  penetrated  in  the  few  places  where  roads  Lave  been 
made.  Most  of  the  heads  of  villages  formerly  retained  parties  of 
thieves  in  their  service  ;  for  Siinda,  having  long  been  a  frontier 
country,  touching  on  the  territories  of  several  different  powers,  and 
its  jungles  affording  the  most  complete  cover  to  banditti,  it  has 
probably  been  accustomed  to  plunder  all  its  neighbours,  and  to  be 
plundered  by  them,  ever  since  these  circumstances  concurred  to 
favour  such  disorders. 

These  banditti,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  thousand,  secretly  Disturbed 
encouraged  by  the  principal  inhabitants,  in  1796  expelled  all  the  the  country. 
Su'ltan’s  garrisons  excepting  those  of  Hallibal  and  Sadasiva.gliar, 
and  defeated  several  parties  sent  against  them ;  and  though  they 
were  at  last  dispersed  by  a  strong  detachment,  several  of  the  ring¬ 
leaders  continued,  at  the  bead  of  bands  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  men, 
to  elude  the  search  of  their  pursuers  among  the  jungles,  and  to 
commit  depredations  on  the  country  till  the  beginning  of  the 
Company’s  government.  As  they  were  then  offered  indemnity  for 
all  past  offences,  and  lauds  to  cultivate,  many  of  them  have  since 
come  in.  Some  of  them,  however,  still  hold  out.  Robberies  and 
murders,  though  not  so  common  as  before,  are  still  very  frequent. 

Many  of  the  petty  Mahratta  zemindars,  particularly  on  the  northern 
frontier,  give  protection  to  robbers.  No  village  is  safe  without  a 
guard,  so  that  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  keep  up  the  present 
establishment  of  peons  for  some  years,  till  these  disorders  have 
subsided.  The  most  effectual  remedy  for  them  all  would,  I  imagine, 
be  a  moderate  land-rent,  which,  by  holding  out  an  easy  and  certain 
livelihood,  would  bring  back  a  great  part  of  these  banditti,  who 
were  originally  labourers,  to  the  habits  of  industry. 

Having  thus  explained  at  some  length  the  ancient  and  present  principles 
state  of  Cauara  and  Siinda,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  offer  a  few  the'nssess- 
observations  respecting  what  ought  to  be  the  rate  of  assessment,  b^rJrised.1^ 
and  the  extent  of  farms  under  a  fixed  settlement ;  but,  as  the  assess¬ 
ment  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  division  of  the 
country,  I  shall  confine  myself  entirely  to  it  in  the  present  letter. 

It  may  be  supposed  that,  without  the  aid  of  a  previous  survey,  or  of 
the  experience  to  be  derived  from  long  residence,  I  cannot  form 
any  correct  judgment  upon  the  subject.  This  may  bo  true  in  many 
instances  with  respect  to  the  assessment  of  farms  or  villages  in 
detail,  but  there  are  certain  points  from  which  sufficiently  just 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  with  regard  to  what  ought  to  be  the 
total  amount  of  the  assessment.  There  can  bo  little  doubt  that, 
both  Hydcr  and  Tippoo  generally  raised  rents  as  high  as  they  could 


go,  and  frequently  hcyond  what  the  land  could  bear,  Tnelv  e?.~ 
ample,  therefore,  ought  certainly  not  to  he  onr  guide ;  but  the 
assessment  of  the  cnrrent  year,  on  the  same  quantity •  of  land, -is.: 
nearly  as  high  ns  ever  Hydor’s  was  at  any  time,  and  -is- -.higher ■•than.: 
Tippoo’s  collections  were,  except  during  a  few  years  in  the  early, 
part  of  his  reign.  But  when  it  is  considered  how  much  the  country 
has  suffered,  both  in  population  and  property,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  the  settlement  is  now, 
in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  inhabitants,  fully  as  heavy  as 
it  ever  was  in  any  one  year  under  Hyder  or  Tippoo  Sultan.  It 
might  always  be  realized  in  times  of.  tranquillity ;  but  without  a 
reduction  of  it,  land  would  never  become  generally  -saleable  ;  and  it 
ought  therefore  to  be  rejected  as  inconsistent  with  the  liberal 
principles  of  the  Bengal  system. 

It  may  very  safely  be  assumed  that  no  native  Government  is  ever 
more  indulgent  in  the  assessment  of  its  subjects  than  the  British 
Government  ought  to  be.  It  is  urged  that  the  low  assessment  of 
the  Vijayanagar  family  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  distance  ox 
Canara  from  the  seat  of  Government  enabling  its  servants,  without 
the  fear  of  discovery,  to  give  false  statements  of  it.  This  objection 
cannot  surely  bo  brought  against  the  Bednore  assessment:;  for  the 
capital  was  within  twelve  miles  of  the  nearest  part,  and  was  little 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  the  most  distant  part  of  Canara. 
The  Bednore  assessment,  however,  seems  to  have  been  raised  as  high 
as  it  could  possibly  be  raised,  without  destroying  private  property 
in  land  by  rendering  it  unsaleable ;  and  could  it  have  been  raised 
higher  without  producing  this  consequence,  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  done.  It  may  therefoi’e,  without  the  smallest-  danger  -of 
relinquishing  too  much,  be  admitted  that  the  whole  of  the  laud  in 
cultivation  ought  not  to  be  assessed  at  a  higher  rate  than  it  was 
under  the  Bednore  Government  at  the  time  of  Hyder's  invasion. 

The  reduction  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  would  be  equal  to  star  pagodas  98,780-10-67,  which  is  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  present  settlement  of  the  land-rent  above  star  pagodas 
3,39,283-12-8,  the  Bednore  assessment  of  the  same  land.  This  is 
the  reduction  which,  all  other  things  remaining  equal,  would  be 
required  in  order  to  restore  the  country  to  the  same  flourishing  con¬ 
dition  in  which  it  was.  before  it  became  a  province  of  Mysore.  Biit- 
as  Government  have  determined,  on  the  introduction  of  the  per¬ 
manent  system,  to  abolish  all  road  customs,  and  ail.  duties  whatever ' • 
on  grain,  which  will  in  a  certain  degree  have  the  same  effect,  though; 
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not  so  directly,  as  a  reduction  of  the  land-rent  would  have,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  grant  the  whole  of  the  proposed  abatement. 

Rice  is  the  grand  source  of  the  customs,  and  the  benefit  which 
will  accrue  to  the  country  from  the  abolition  of  them  will  he  nearly 
in  the  ratio  of  the  duties  now  paid  on  that  article,  and  the  quantity 
of  it  annually  exported ,  to  the  amount  of  the  land-rent.  But  the 
duties  paid  on  exportation  by  the  districts  of  Honawar  and  Ankola 
are  only  three  rupees,  while  in  all  the  districts  of  Canara  they 
amount  to  eleven  rupees  on  the  corge,  varying  iu  different  places 
from  1533  to  1638  pakka  sers  ;*  and  the  quantity  also  now  exported 
from  Honawar  and  Ankola  is  so  small,  that  the  duties  on  it  only 
amount  to  star  pagodas  1200,  while  the  duties  on  what  is  exported 
from  the  rest  of  Canara  are  equal  to  star  pagodas  3200.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  evident  that  the  immediate  advantage  which  would  result  from 
the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  rice  would  be  to  Ankola  and  Honawar 
only  as  star  pagodas  1200 — the  amount  of  the  duties  now  paid — to 
star  pagodas  75,611-5-33,  the  amount  of  their  land- rent ;  while  to 
the  other  districts  it  would  be  as  star  pagodas  32,000  to  star  pagodas 
3,20,366-31-36.  For  this  reason,  then,  and  because  Honawar  and 
Ankola  are  in  a  much  more  desolate  state  than  any  other  part  of 
Canara,  I  would  recommend  that  their  fixed  assessment  should  not 
be  more  than  the  Bednore  assessment ;  that  the  fixed  assessment 
of  Kundapur,  Bilsawar,  and  Barkur,  as  likewise  of  Sunda  Balaghat 
and  Bilgi,  on  account  of  the  advantages  which  they  will  derive  Horn 
the  free  sale  of  their  pepper,  should  be  made  equal  to  that  of  Bed¬ 
nore  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  extra  assessments  by  Hyder  ;  and  that 
the  fixed  assessment  of  all  the  other  districts  should  be  equal  to  the 
Bednore  assessment  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  extra  by  Hyder,  because 
they  escaped  a  great  part  of  the  50  per  cent,  additional  imposed  in 
1618.  The  loss  of  land-rent  which  this  would  occasion  would  be 
nearly  as  follows  : — 


they  will 
respectively 
derive  from 


Sunda  Balaghat  and  Bilgi  . St.  pngs.  11,456  10  2 

Ankola  and  Honawar .  ,,  12,723  16  38 

Kundapur,  Barkur  and  Bilsawar  .  ,,  IS, -106  1  2 

The  rest  of  Canara  .  „  35.7S5  33  3S 

Total . St.  pngs.  78,371  £5  0 


or  say,  in  round  numbers,  80,000  pagodas. 

Whether  the  Board  may  think  it  expedient  to  adopt  the  assess-  Rninrtionx 
ment  here  proposed,  or  any  other,  as  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  the  Mu-Vmw 
settlement,  it  is  very  clear  that,  whatever  it  may  bo,  it  must  be 


a  measure  of  weight  orpinl  In  shout  two  pounds. 


(  75  ) 


TEE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

19tli  November,  1800. 

Mai^Y  circumstances  have  occurred  within  these  few  months  to  in-  Further 
duce  me  to  judge  more  favourably  than  I  did  formerly  of  the  con-  goes  a more 
dition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canara;  but  none  lias  so  much  attract-  view  of  the 

condition  of 

ed  my  attention  as  their  numberless  disputes  about  landed  property,  thrvpeoiiie 
In  the  Baramalml,  a  dispute  about  land  scarcely  came  before  me  ^"™bt^less 
once  in  six  mouths  ;  in  this  country  every  other  cause  of  litigation  ^property 
or  complaint  seems  to  be  lost  in  that  of  land.  It  alone  produces 
more  than  nineteen  in  twenty  of  all  the  complaints  that  I  hear. 

The  accumulated  suits  of  half  a  century  appoar  to  have  broken  loose 
at  once  ;  and  every  moment  that  I  can  spare  from  my  ordinary 
business  has  been  given  to  the  bearing  of  them,  without  having 
sensibly  reduced  their  number.  They  formed  a  principal  branch  of 
the  emoluments  of  the  sirkav  servants,  not  only  under  the  Mysore, 
but  also  under  tlie  Bednore  Government ;  for  it  was  the  practice  of 
almost  every  amildar  to  receive  money  to  set  aside  tlie  decisions  of 
bis  predecessors,  which  accounts  for  such  a  multitude  still  remain¬ 
ing  unsettled.  Both  these  claims  of  long  standing,  and  new  ones 
which  arise  every  day,  evince  that  land,  notwithstanding  all  the 
subsequent  additions  to  the  shist,  is  still  considered  as  a  very  valu¬ 
able  property.  Claims  come  chiefly,  as  may  be  supposed,  from  the 
most  flourishing  districts;  and  the  proportions  that  come  from  diff¬ 
erent  districts  may  he  reckoned  a  tolerably  good  criterion  for 
estimating  their  comparative  state  of  wealth  or  poverty.  We  may 
he  sure  that  where  lands  arc  so  much  the  object  of  contention,  there 
is  no  danger  of  their  being  unable  to  discharge  the  public  rent ;  for 
men  would  hardly  lose  tlieir  time,  and  spend  their  money,  for  the 
sake  of  acquiring  that  which  is  not  worth  the  holding,  or  which 
might  involve  them  in  loss.  Were  all  estates  in  Canara  worih 
disputing  for,  I  should  not  think  anj'  absolute  necessity  existed  for 
reducing  any  part  of  the  assessment.  There  is  no  part  of  Canara 
where  the  ryots  of  themselves  throw  up  tlieir  old  lands  and  occupy 
new.  There  are  parts  where,  though  a  man  will  not  quit  his  land. 


its  recovery  ;  but  in  by  far  ‘..lie  greatest  part  of  Canara-.the  right  tu 
land  is  so  obstinately  contested,  that  a  man,  however  just  his  title, 
m&y  bo,  is  rarely  permitted  to  succeed  to  his  estate  without  encount¬ 
ering  the  opposition  of  some  rival  or  other,  who  endeavours  to  in¬ 
valid  ft  k-  his  claim,  and  to  set  up  one  of  his  own,  supported  by  false 
witnesses  or  forged  deeds,  which  are  very  common  in  this  country. 

The  relative  degree  of  value  attached  by  the  natives  themselves  > 
to  land,  in  different  parts  of  the  province,  could  we  exactly  ascer¬ 
tain-  it,  combined  in  some  degree  with  a  retrospect  of  the  .shiso  hn-d 
collections  of  former  times,  would  afford  the  best  standard:  for  de¬ 
termining  the  proportions  of  the  assessment,  which  ought  to  be 
reduced. 

Difficulty  of  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain  the  produce  or  value  of  laud 
the  produce  from  the  owner  or  cultivators.  Long  experience  has  taught  them 

or  value  of  .  . 

laml.  that  concealment  is  their  best  defence  against  new  exactions  ;  and 

all  of  them,  however  simple  in  other  respects,  are  continually  on  - 
their  guard  against  any  questions  that  tend  to  lead  to  any- disclosure 
A  survey  of  their  circumstances.  A  careful  survey  would,  however,  yield  us 
the  test  a  great  deal  of  useful  information,  which  caunofc  -be  drawn,  from 

Next  to  a  them  ;  for,  by  learning  the  rents  paid  by  tenants  to  the  landlords, 
register  o*  and  comparing  the  lands -of  the  tenants  to  the  whole  lands  of  the 
faudslCe°E  esfa*e>  a  tolerably  good  guess  might  be  made  of  the  net  income  of 
totoSt£.-i-  landlords.  A  survey,  however,  cannot  be  made  without  a 

mostist'5ie  Iieavy  expense ;  and  there  is  no  other  mode  of  acquiring  so  much 
reliable.  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country.  Next  to  a  survey,  the  best 
way  of  gaining  this  knowledge  would  be  by  keeping  a  register  for 
some  years  of  the  rent  and  produce  of  all  lands  that  become  the 
subject  of  litigation.  There  is  always  something  or  other  on  such 
-  occasions  which  induces  one  of  the  parties  to  bring  forward  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  produce.  As  there  is  therefore  no  difficulty  in  discov¬ 
ering  it,  and  as  these  disputes  are  so  very  frequent,  a  great  number 
of  examples  might  soon  be  collected  from  each  district;  and  the 
average  produce  of  these  lands  might  be  taken  as  .that  of  the  whole 
district — or,  at  least,  it  would  riot  be  far  from  it,  afeer  deducting 
sirka-r  lands,  which,  from  not  having  an  owner,  are  but  poorly  cul¬ 
tivated. 

Tho  I  have  endeavoured  by  every  means  in  my  power'  to  ascer tain, 

evidence  on  -  .  .  ..‘.A 

from  such  circumstances  .as  have  come withm  my  observation, 

landlords  what  are  the  relative  proportions  of  the  produce,  after-  deducting 
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all  expenses  of  cultivation,  tliafc  go  to  the  sirkar  and  to  the  land-  ™nant 
lord.  The  evidence  of  the  tenants,  were  it  not  most  commonly 
false,  would  at  once  determine  the  point,  because  all  rents  of  tenants 
to  landlords  in  Canara  are  paid  either  in  money  or  a  certain  fixed 
quantity  of  grain,  and  never  by  a  share  of  the  crop,  or  what  is 
called  wiiram.  In  taking  the  reports  of  the  landlords  themselves, 
the  lowest  that  any  of  them  have  reckoned  their  average  share  of 
the  net  produce  to  a  district,  or  magiini,  is  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  the 
highest  forty  per  cent.  Though  I  imagine  that  the  highest  of  the 
extremes  is  too  low,  yet  the  admission  of  either  of  them  on  their 
pa,?t  is  more  than  could  have  been  expected,  for  it  proves  incontest¬ 
ably  the  existence  of  a  land-rent.  The  reply  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Baramahal  to  similar  queries  was  always  that  there  was  no  rent, 
and  seldom  any  profit,  or  anythiug  beyond  the  mere  wages  of  their 
labour.  In  both  cases  they  represented  their  situation  as  much 
worse  than  it  really  was.  According  to  their  own  statements, 
however,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  condition  of  the 
farmer  of  Baramahal  and  that  of  the  landlords  of  Canara,. 

Among  the  numerous  causes  respecting  land  which  have  come  Mmu-c 
before  me,  the  landlords’  rent  was  muchofteuer  above  than  below  to  tile 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  net  produce.  In  many  instances  it  was  sixty,  pvopo: 
seventy,  and  eighty  per  cent.  The  most  productive  lands,  it  may  prodn 
be  said,  are  the  most  liable  to  become  the  subject  of  litigation,  and  tie  Ri 
cannot  therefore  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  the  average  of  the 
whole.  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  however,  that  they  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  selection,  or  that  they  might  not  form  a  fair  average, 

•for  they  comprehended  every  description  of  laud — those  of  the 
poorest,  as  well  as  those  of  the  most  substantial,  landlords.  A 
cause  in  which  most  of  the  native  Christian  proprietors  were  con¬ 
cerned,  has  furnished  me  with  a  great  number  of  examples,  the 
result  of  which  is  still  more  in  favour  of  the  landlords.  In  1781, 
when  they  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Tippoo,  their  lands  were 
confiscated,  and  either  given  away,  or  sold  to  men  of  other  castes 
for  a  price  far  below  their  value.  They  have  now  claimed  their  res¬ 
toration  ;  and  in  order  to  determine  what  the  present  holders  may 
be  entitled  to  as  a  compensation  for  purchase-money,  improveinenls. 

&c.,  a  statement  lias  been  drawn  up  l>y  the  parties  themselves  :  and 
as  both  have  agreed  to  abide  by  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being 
perfectly  correct.  The  only  difference  is  about  the  price  o!  ilie  rice, 
the  one  party  reckoning  the  average  throe,  morns  to  the  pagoda,  i  lie 
other  four.  The  Hindus  assert  that  the  Christians  arc  the  most  in¬ 
dustrious  of  all  castes,  and  that  therefore  they  have  more  rent  (ban 
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any  oilier.  The  Christiana  deny  this,  and  say  that  they  have  got 
the  name  of  being  industrious  1'mm  selling  vegetables  in  Ma.ngn.lore, 
anil  engaging  in  various  occupations,  but  that  the  Hindu  landlord:,', 
from  confining  themselves  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands, 
render  them  fully  as  productive  as  theirs  are ;  that  the  Hindus; 
though  they  have  more  bad  land,  have  also  more  good  ;  and  that  the 
average  rent  of  Hindu  landlords  is  not,  in  any  one  of  the  five  dis¬ 
tricts  contained  in  the  statement,  so  low  as  fifty  percent,  of  the  net- 
produce.  It  iv ns  my  intention  to  have  procured  from  every  Christian 
landlord  an  account  of  the  produce  of  every  estate  .which  bordered 
on  his  own.  This  would  have  probably  furnished  me  with  the  'de¬ 
tail  of  about  a  thousand  estates,  the  average  of  which  might,  with¬ 
out  any  material  error,  have  been  taken  as  that  of  the  -districts  to 
which  they  respectively  belonged ;  but  as  my  removal  has  prevent¬ 
ed  me  from  obtaining  this  account,  I  cart  only  attempt  to  draw  a 
conclusion  from  such  circumstances,  tending  to  throw  a  light  on 
this  subject,  as  I  have  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing. 
From  comparing  them  all,  lam  inclined  to  believe  that  the average 
rent  of  landlords  is  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  net  produce  in  ail 
the  districts  below  the  Ghats,  except  Mulki,  Kuudapur,  and  Behai, 
where  it  may  be  from  thirty  to  forty,  and  Aukola  and  part  of  Hoiui- 
war,  where  it  is  somewhat  less. 

Anything  like  equality  of  assessment  or  of  produce  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  exist  throughout  so  extensive  a  tract  of  country.  The 
clear  rent  is  in  many  instances  as  low  as  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  in 
many  as  high  as  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  net  produce.  The  dispari¬ 
ties  are  oftener  owing’  to  the  different  proportions  of  labour  bestow¬ 
ed  on  the  land  than  to  those  of  the  assessment.  .  Many  of  those 
estates  which  now  yield  the  lowest  proportions  of  rent,  were  form¬ 
erly  among’  the  most  productive.  They  have  fallen  into  decay 
from  the  exactions  of  nazaranas  for  the  sirkar,  of  fines  for  pretend¬ 
ed  or  trifling  offences,  and  of  presents  for  an  endless .  succession  of 
a.sophs  a.nd  amildars;  Horn  the  arbitrary  and  uncertain  amount  of 
the  different  kists  ;  from  their  frequent  anticipations,  by -which 
petty  landowners  were  often  compelled  to  sell  or  mortgage  their 
estates  for  the  payment  of  revenue  before  it  was; due ;  from  such 
anticipations  being  often  directed  beyond  the  .general  rate  against 
particular  landlords,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  sell  their  estates.' 
to  persons  who  had  bribed  the  amildars  for  this  purpose  ;  and, 
above  all,  from  the  gratuities  required  every  year  by  the  sirkar. 
The  numerous  forts  in  Cauara  Lave  each  a  strong  shed '  .vunmiijg 
the  whole  length  of  the  rainpaft,  in  order  to  cover  the  .'troops-  front 
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the  weather.  These  sheds  and  all  other  public  buildings,  besides 
the  houses  of  all  public  servants,  having  been  annually  repaired 
before  the  setting  in  of  the  monsoon,  demanded  a  vast  number  of 
labourers,  as  did  likewise  the  felling  of  trees  among  the  hills,  and 
transporting  them  to  the  beach,  for  the  use  of  the  marine  establish¬ 
ment.  All  these  services  were  performed  by  country  labourers  ;  and 
as  the  more  substantial  landowners  had  usually  sufficient  influence 
to  get  their  own  exempted,  the  weight  fell  wholly  on  the  lower 
class,  who  were  often  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  their  servants 
at  the  time  they  stood  in  the  greatest  need  of  them,  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  their  lands. 

As  the  income  of  the  landlord  was  affected  by  these  and  other  The  assess. 

ment  should 

temporary  causes,  the  removal  of  them  will  enable  it  to  rise  grachi-  be  reguiat- 
ally  to  its  former  standard  ;  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  so  necessary  much  by  the 
that  the  reduction  of  the  assessment  should  be  regulated  by  the  come  of  the 

°  ,  landlords, 

present  state  of  income,  as  by  the  consideration  of  what  it  is  likely  as  by  the 

cousideva- 

to  he  in  a  few  years,  when  the  country  shall  have  recovered  from  the  to 

effects  of  these  disorders.  of  peacetate 

Whether  the  conclusions  I  have  formed  respecting  the  proper-  Eemavkabie 
tions  of  income  are  just  or  not,  there  is  one  thing  certain,  that  which' the 
whatever  they  may  be,  they  do  not  impede  in  any  way  the  real-  has  been 
ization  of  the  revenue,  for  it  has  been  paid  with  a  readiness  of 
which  I  have  seen  no  example.  Where  balances  have  appeared  in 
my  accounts  to  stand  against  particular  districts,  it  was  not  owing 
to  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  but  to  the  late  disturb¬ 
ances  having  hindered  the  revenue  servants  from  carrying  on  the 
collections,  or  remitting  what  had  been  collected  to  the  treasury. 

The  regularity  of  payments  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  I  have  anticipated  at  least  three  months  what  the 
period  of  the  his  is*  has  been  for  the  last  forty  years  ;  for  the  in¬ 
habitants  opposed  so  strongly  every  increase  of  land-rent,  that  no 
part  of  the  additions,  either  of  the  Rani,  or  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo, 
ever  were  paid  with  the  old  rent  within  the  year,  but  the  whole  was 
collected  separately  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  ensuing  Fasli- 
They  now  make  no  difficulty  in  paying  both  the  old  rent  and  addi¬ 
tions  before  the  end  of  June ;  not  because  they  are  more  able  than 
formerly,  but  because  they  believe  that  their  readiness  in  discharg¬ 
ing  their  rents  will  not,  under  the  Company’s  Government,  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  proof  of  wealth,  or  as  an  argument  for  laying  new  im¬ 
positions  upon  them.  I  am  positive  not  only  that  the  alterations  of 

*  Kist,  instalment,  tlie  portion  of  specified  periods  in  the  course  of  ilio 
Hie  animal  assessment  to  be  paid  at  year. 


do  ;  and  be  could  not  venture  to  improve,  lest  bo  should  be  dispos¬ 
sessed  in  favour  of  a  stranger,  As  be  could,  gain  little,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  could  not  lose  m  uch, because  remissions  were  granted 
on  account  of  bad  crops,  which  were  never  allowed  in  cases  -whore 
land  was  private  property.  'When  a  man  agrees  to  become  a;  pro¬ 
prietor  of  sirkar  land,  he  shows,  at  the  same  time,  a  confidence  both 
in  the  forbearance  of  Government  and  in  his  own  means  of  improve¬ 
ment  ;  because,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  whatever  may  happen . 
he  has  from  this  moment  no  claim  to  remission.  In  the  district  of 
Knndaprir,  sirkar  lands  which  paid  a  rent  last  year  of  star  pagodas 
3071-15-8,  have  this  year  been  given  away  in  proprietary  right  at 
an  annual  rent  of  star  pagodas  3329-32-62;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  all  sirkar  lands  now  in  cultivation  may,  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years,  be  disposed  of  in  a  similar  manner.  The  facility  of 
collection,  and  the  growing  confidence  of  the  landholders,  convince 
me  that  the  settlement  of  1209  (1799-1800)  might  always  be  col¬ 
lected  without  a  balance,  and  that  no  abatement  whatever,  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  it  from  failure.  But  if  we  aim,  not  merely  at  the 
obtaining  of  a  certain  sum  as  revenue,  but  also  at  giving  a  new 
spirit  to  agriculture,  and  raising  the  country  to  a  pitch  of  prosperity 
beyond  what  it  has  ever  been  in  former  times,  the  present  assess¬ 
ment  roust  be  lowered.  Were  I  certain  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  country  would  so  far  recover  from  the  shocks  it  sustained 
under  the  late  Government,  that. one-half  the  net  produce  or  land¬ 
lord's  rent  would  be  equivalent  to  the  public  revenue,  I  would 
propose  Jio  reduction;  because,  from  observing-  the  condition  of 
those  landlords  whom  I  positively  know  to  be  in  possession  of  half 
the  net  produce,  and  from  many  conversations  with,  them, .  I  am 
fully  satisfied  that  it  is  adequate  to  every  end.  not  only  of  present 
realization,  but  of  future  improvement;  and  that. a  country  moder¬ 
ately  improved,  the  basis  of  whose  assessment  should  bo  one-half 
of  the  net  produce,  would,  if  protected  'from  all  other  demands, 
soon  pay  with  one-third  what  if  had  before  paid with  one-half. 
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In  estimating  tbe  rates  of  reduction,  I  have  thought  that  many 
other  points  were  entitled  to  as  much  attention  as  the  rekha,  or 
shist,  because  I  suppose  the  rekha  itself  to  have  originally  been, 
like  all  other  assessments,  extremely  unequal,  and  that  this  in¬ 
equality  has  been  increased  in  particular  districts  by  the  falsifica¬ 
tion  of  accounts.  It  however  deserves  consideration,  as  showing 
what  the  land-rent  formerly  has  been,  as  forming  a  standard  to 
which  it  may  possibly  at  some  future  period  be  raised  again,  and 
as  being  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  only  proper  foundation 
of  assessment.  But,  after  the  many  changes  that  have  been, 
wrought  by  time,  it  can  no  longer  be  implicitly  followed  as  a 
guide.  It  is  safer  to  he  directed  by  the  present  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  and  of  the  revenue,  with  a  retrospect  to  what  it  has 
been  for  the  last  twenty  years.  No  guide  is  so  sure  as  collection. 
By  obsei-ving  how  the  landholders  feel  under  it,  many  discoveries 
are  made  that  never  would  have  been  suggested  by  accounts,  and 
which,  though  they  cannot  easily  be  explained  by  figures,  the 
manager  on  the  spot  perceives,  have  wasted  the  resources  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  must  have  a  principal  place  in  his  calculation  of  & 
permanent  revenue. 

The  only  reductions  I  have  made,  for  the  present  year,  are  by 
lowering  the  land-rent  per  cent,  and  the  export  customs  on  rice 
to  two  Bahadari  pagodas  per  corge,  and  abolishing  the  inland  duties 
on  grain,  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  These  are  all  that  are  required  to 
serve  the  end  of  affording  some  immediate  relief. 

The  remaining  reductions  of  customs  may  be  deferred  till  the 
Madras  customs  regulations  are  introduced  ;  and  of  the  land-rent, 
till  the  permanent  system  is  established. 

There  will  be  an  increase  of  about  3000  pagodas  to  the  land-rent 
from  the  cultivation  of  waste,  which  will  diminish  in  part  the 
reduction  of  21  per  cent. 

My  chief  reason  for  remitting  2i  per  cent,  was  to  convince  the 
landlords  that  demand  is  limited;  and  thereby  to  encourage  them 
to  exert  their  whole  means  in  improving  their  estates  to  the  utmost, 
without  any  fear  of  a  new  assessment.  Any  further  reduction  of 
the  export  duties  on  rico  is  perhaps  unnecessary.  It  is  the  ouly 
channel  through  which  a  compensation  can  lie  received  for  the  1 
of  land-rent,  and  through  which  revenue  may  rise,  in  some  degree, 
as  the  country  flourishes;  for  there  is  no  solid  ground  to  Mippi 
that  consumption  of  luxuries,  or  even  of  conveniences,  will  ever 
yield  much  revenue  in  India. 


IM1,  tfc«  ml  notions  of:ruSfomr  an  o’  oflaDd-renl  will  eventually, 
bone  fit  the  landlord,  bur,  they  will  act  in  different  ways.  A  redac¬ 
tion  0f  land -rent  will  operate  both  more  directly  and  more  ccpiaily 
■in  'Tivinf  vinmir  to  agriculture  and  relieving' -the;;  poorer  class  qi 
landlords,  than  any  redaction.'  of  customs  could . do,  because  they, 
receive  the  benefit  of  it  immediately,  without  waiting.. for  the  pale 
of  their  grain.  In  this  case,  too,  the  benefit  is  extended  cqutilly  in: 
the  same  proportion  to  the  rich  and  the  poor.  But  the  reduction 
of  the  customs  is  more  in  favour  of  'the  rich  than  of  .the  poor, 
because,  the  rich  proprietor  can  -  always  raise  a  greater  -quantity  of 
produce  on  the  same  extent  of  land,  or  in  proportion  to  his  rent, 
than  the  poor  one 'can  possibly  do.  p.y . ’Pv  t 
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19th  November,  1S00, 

After  having  given  my  sentiments  as  to  the  amount  of  the  assess¬ 
ment  that  ought  to  form  the  basis  of  the  permanent  settlement,  it 
now  only  remains  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  mode  which  it 
would  be  most  eligible  to  follow,  in  dividing  the  country  into 
estates,  so  as  both  to  promote  improvement  and  ensure  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  revenue.  In  couutries  where  private  property  in  land 
is  unknown,  because  the  whole  is  the  property  of  Government,  and 
where  the  general  poverty  of  the  cultivators  disables  them  from 
making  any  improvement,  the  dividing  the  land  into  estates  of 
about  five  or  six  thousand  pagodas  public  rent,  and  giving  them 
away,  or  disposing  of  them  for  a  price  to  men  of  property,  where 
such  cau  be  found,  may  possibly  have  some  advantages;  but  in 
Canara,  where  almost  all  land  is  private  property,  derived  from 
gift  or  purchase,  or  descent  from  an  antiquity  too  remote  to  be 
traced,  where  there  are  more  title  deeds,  and  where  the  validity  of 
these  deeds  has  probably  stood  more  trials  than  all  the  estates  in 
England,  great  proprietors  cannot  be  established,  without  annihil¬ 
ating  all  the  rights  of  the  present  landlords ;  nor  do  I  believe  that, 
by  any  arrangement  for  placing  a  number  of  small  estates  under 
the  collection  of  one  head  landlord,  any  facility  in  collection,  or 
any  security  for  x’evenue,  would  be  obtained,  that  may  not  be 
obtained  from  letting  the  estates  remain  as  they  now  stand. 

It  may  bo  objected  that  the  smallness  of  estates,  involving  as  a 
consequence  want  of  property,  incapacitates  the  owners  from  be¬ 
stowing  upon  them  the  due  degree  of  culture,  aud  subjects  the 
public  revenue  to  frequeut  failures;  but  I  am  convinced  that  those 
objections  are  groundless.  If  we  wish  to  introduce  a  system  that 
shall  be  permanent,  we  must  consider  not  only  what  the  slalc  oi 
property  now  is,  but  also  what  it  is  likely  to  be  hereafter.  The 
benefits  expected  to  result  from  the  formation  of  large  estates  ;in; 
no  doubt,  the  saving  of  detail  iu  accounts;  the  improvement  of  the 
country ;  and  tho  security  of  revenue,  from  the  lauds  being  in  (he 
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trimpl'cr  ol  lauds,  where  there  are  no  exclusive  righta  of  primogo-  - 
Tiiiuri'.  where  the.  progress  of  population  is  urged  on.  by •  «sar1y 
xnurringe  and  abundance  of  food,  and  where  ifc  is  common  to  supply,, 
by  adoption,  the  want  of  children,  every  great  estate  muse. in  a 
short  timo  bo  divided  into  a  number  of  small-  -ones.  A .  widely 
extended  division  of  property  is  the  point  to  whieii  things- are  ml  ■ 
themselves  continually  hastening,  and  to  which  they  must  Oilatiy 
arrive,  unless  obstructed  by  violent  regulations,  •  Superior  industry,  . 
several  successions  concentrating  in  one  person,  or  .-.other  •  causes, 
may  keep  up  a.  few  large  estates ;  but  such  instances  will  be  rare, 
and  will  bear  no  comparison  to  those  of  the  small  ones,  which  -  will 
bo  continually  formed  by  tlie  operation  of  unrestrained  transfer, 
and  of  division  among'  all  the  sons  of  every  succeeding  generation. 
Small  estates  may,  therefore,  he  considered  as  the  arrangement  of 
nature.  To  think  of  dividing  Canara  into  great;  estates,  would  only 
be  attempting  to  carry  it  backwards  a  century  or  two,  and  forcing 
it  from  that  state  to  which  it  must  again  inevitably  return.  Trie 
effect  of  the  Bengal  system  on  the  provinces  of  the  -Coromandel 
coast,  and  probably  on  Bengal  itself,  will  be  no  more  than,  after  a 
long  course  of  time,  to  make  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the 
inhabitants  that  which  those  of  Canara  now  is. 

Security  of  With  respect  to  the-  expediency- of  having  great  substantial  land. 
c!iiiraiy1'mie  holders,  who  may  be  responsible  to  Government  for  the;  revenue, 
better  in  tte  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  conjecture  that  it  might  not  fee.col- 
aonii-  lected,  with  equal  ease  and  regularity,  from  small  proprietors;  A 
te?  e**°  i3ri’ann’;cal  government  has  drained  the  resources  of  this  country, 
estates,  and  left  the  inhabitants  less  able  than  they  formerly  were  to  culti¬ 
vate  their  land;  but  the  same  evil  would  have  taken  place,  and  in 
a  much  greater  degree,  had  the  lands  been  divided  among. great 
owners  of  estates  of  from  five  to  ten  thousand  pagodas  each  ;  be¬ 
cause  it  -would  have  been  much  easier  to  have  impoverished  the 
country  by  extorting  an  exorbitant  assessment  from  a.  few  who  pos¬ 
sessed  all  its  wealth,  than  it  would,  have  been,  had  it  been  divided- 
atuong  a  multitude  of  small  proprietors.  Though  there  can  be  no 
very  rich  owners  where  estates  are  small,  yet  the  aggregate  -produce 
of  the  land  may  be.  and  probably  always  is,  greater  than  when  the 
whole  belongs  to  a  few  principal  landholders ;  and  Governmeat- 
have,  therefore,  a  greater  fund  as  a  security  for  their  revenue* ... 
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It  may  bo  said  that  there  must  be  a  certain  limit,  beyond  which 
estates  cannot  be  subdivided,  without  leaving  so  little  surplus  a 
rent  as  to  be  insufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  the  landlord,  and 
that  he  would  then  be  forced  to  withhold  a  part  of  the  public 
demand,  in  order  to  make  up  the  difference.  Should  such  a  case 
ever  happen,  the  remedy  might  always  he  found  in  selling  the 
estate  :  the  very  existence  of  the  case,  however,  supposes  a  fullness 
of  population  not  likely  to  be  soon  experienced,  and  which,  if  it 
were,  would  compensate  in  a  thousand  ways  for  such  accident. 

The  division  of  lands  in  Canara,  however  it  may  have  affected 
individuals,  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  injured  the  public  revenue. 
Though  it  has  no  doubt  sometimes  reduced  the  descendants  of  in¬ 
dependent  landlords  to  the  rank  of  tenants,  and  even  of  labourers, 
it  has  most  likely,  by  employing  more  labour,  increased  the  gross 
produce  of  the  soil ;  it  has  not  disabled  the  owners  from  providing 
for  every  expense  which  the  best  cultivation  requires.  It  has  dimin¬ 
ished  their  property,  but  it  has  also,  in  the  same  proportion,  dimin¬ 
ished  the  lands  which  they  are  to  cultivate  with  that  property  ; 
and  by  confining  their  personal  management  to  a  narrower  space, 
it  has  rendered  it  more  efficacious.  The  wealth  accumulated  in 
the  hands  of  great  proprietors  may  be  supposed  to  enable  them  to 
undertake  extensive  improvements,  and  to  carry  on  agriculture  with 
a  spirit  beyond  the  power  of  petty  landholders ;  but  even  allow¬ 
ing  what  may  be  doubted,  that  the  wealth  of  a  great  landholder  is 
greater  than  the  aggregate  wealth  of  a  number  of  small  propi’ietors 
whose  estates  together  are  equal  in  extent  to  his,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  so  productive  ;  for  it  never  can  be  managed  with  either  so  much 
skill  or  economy.  Whatever  superiority  he  may  have  over  them 
in  fortune,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  bj'  the  deep  interest  which 
every  one  of  them  feels  in  looking  after  his  little  spot,  and  by  the 
unremitting  attention  which  both  his  attachment  to  it,  and  his 
necessity,  impel  him  to  exert,  in  order  to  extract  from  it  its  greatest 
possible  produce. 

The  expenses  of  Indian  must  not  be  measured  by  those  of  Euro¬ 
pean  husbandry.  Exclusive  of  tanks,  there  is  hardly  any  expense 
which  may  not  be  defrayed  by  the  smallest,  as  easily  as  by  the 
great  proprietors;  and  even  tanks  themselves  are  unnecessary  in 
Canara.  The  small  estates  arc  in  general  better  cultivated  than 
the  great  ones  ;  and  their  owners  arc  as  regular  as  the  great,  owners 
in  discharging'  their  kists.  Among  the  numerous  instances  which 
have  come  before  me,  of  their  having  been  violently  dispossessed  ol' 
their  lands,  or  of  their  having  fled  and  left  them  waste,  on  account 
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of  balances  under  tho  lato  Government,  (.hero  is  not  one  in  ■yfhieh 
these  balances  ciui  fairly  bo  attributed  to  the  rent  alone,  nor  in 
which  they  have  not  arisen  from  tines,  anticipations,  and  other  acts 
of  oppression.  Jn  whatever  way  I  view  the  question  of  great  and 
small  proprietors,  1  am  periectiy  satisfied  that,  the  preference  ought 
to  bo  given  to  small  ones,  and  that  Government  ought  to  make  its 
settlements  immediately  with  them.  Under  such  a  system,  the 
gross  produce  of  the  country  will  be  greater,  and  the  collection  of 
revenue  will  be  as  regular  as  under  that  of  great  landholders.  ilen 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  see  the  frequehfc;ifailiires:ahibii^®ei 
lower  classes  of  farmers  in  other  parts  of  India,  will  not  readily 
admit  that  a  mass  of  small  proprietors  can  be  punctual;  experi¬ 
ence,  however,  in  this  province  has  demonst.raied  that  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  payment  is  not  affected  by  the,  smallness: of  .the  estate,  v 
Though  my  own  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  small. '  pro¬ 
prietors,  yet,  as  Government  Las  determined  to  introduce  every¬ 
where  the  system  of  Bengal,  permanent  settlement,  it  becomes, my 
duty  to  point  out  in  what  manner  it  may  be  accomplished  in  Catiara. 
It,  is  evident  that  as  tlie  lands  of  Canara  have  for  ages  been  private 
property,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  make  the  •.  same.-dispositionof  - 
them  as  might  be  done  where  they  belonged  to  Government.  ]f  it 
is  argued  that  no  such  difficulty  has  occurred  iu  .Bengal,  it  may  be 
answered  that  tlie  landed  property  of  Bengal  is,  most  likely,  of  a 
very  different  nature  from  that  of  Canara,  which  is  both  more 
ancient  and  more  perfect  than  that  of  England  ;  because  it  is  more 
widely  diffused,  and  less  clogged  with  conditions.  ]f  in  Bengal  the 
sirkar  grants  of  mams'  are  for  lauds,  and  not  for money,  and  if  the 
lands  are  hold  by  a  few  great,  instead  of  a' multitude  of  small,  pro¬ 
prietors,  it  may  with  certainty  be  pronounced  that  its  landed  pro- 
perty  is  of  modern  date,  and  that  it  is  a  usurpation  of  revenue  offi¬ 
cers' and  head  inhabitants  together.  The  very  circumstance  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  property  having  been  doubted,  is  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  against  its  being  of  long  standing.  No  man  who  bos  over 
been  in  Canara  can  ever  entertain  any  doubt  with  regard  to  its 
land  being  private  property.  As  the  property  must  therefore 
remain  as  it  now  is,  all  that  can  bo  done  is  Lo  divide  the  country 
into  a  certain  number  of  great  estates,  formed  by  tho  union  of 
several  small  ones  under  one  head.  The  most  convenient  arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  tho  ancient  one  of  maganies  or  gram  am?,  and  the 
siv.e  of  estates  ought  to  be  from  one  hundred  to  five  thousand  pago¬ 
das  jama.  To  break  in  upon  ancient  boundaries  and  landmarks, 
for  the  sake  of  ideal  advantages  lobe  derived  from  squaring  estates. 
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would  occasion  much,  trouble  to  the  collector,  and  no  small  discon¬ 
tent  among  the  inhabitants,  because  these  boundaries  serve  not 
only  to  divide  lands,  but  also  particular  tribes  or  families,  who 
form  distinct  communities  in  their  respective  villages.  Where 
maganies  are  about  five  thousand  pagodas  jama,  they  ought  to  be 
divided  into  two  or  more  estates ;  and  where  they  are  small,  two 
or  three  ought  to  be  formed  into  one  estate.  The  average  ought  to 
be  about  one  thousand  pagodas  jama.  It  could  answer  no  good 
purpose,  and  might  produce  mischief,  to  make  any  estates  above 
five  thousand  pagodas,  because  the  proprietors  might  in  time 
become  a  kind  of  petty  poligars.  All  past  events  in  this  countiy 
show  that  great  landed  property  has  always  had  a  tendency  to 
excite  a  turbulent  spirit  in  the  possessor,  which  has  been  favoured 
by  the  inaccessible  nature  of  the  hills  and  woods  among  which  he 
resides.  An  estate  of  ten  thousand  pagodas  in  most  parts  of  Canara, 
and  in  every  part  of  Sunda,  would  place  under  the  landlord  so  large 
a  district,  furnished  with  retreats  so  strong,  that  were  he  to  become 
refractory,  it  would  be  difficult  to  reduce  him  to  obedience.  Such 
precautions  may  be  said  to  be  unnecessary,  because  gratitude  for 
the  benefits  he  has  received  from  the  British  Government,  and  the 
impossibility  of  his  bettering  his  condition,  will  preserve  him  in  his 
allegiance  ;  hut  the  love  of  distinction  and  independence  is  a  much 
stronger  and  more  universal  passion,  than  gratitude ;  and  though 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  hopelessness  of  success,  and  of  course 
his  own  interest,  would  deter  him  from  any  opposition  to  authority, 
yet  it  is  well  known  that  men,  on  such  occasions,  dp  not  always 
maturely  weigh  distant  consequences,  and  it  would  therefore  be  the 
more  prudent  plan  not  to  hazard  an  arrangement  whose  stability  is 
to  rest  on  gratitude. 

After  dividing  the  country  into  great  estates,  each  of  these  estates  Terms  upou 
ought  to  be  made  over  to  the  potail  or  principal  proprietor  of  the  estates  to  be 
small  estates  of  which  they  are  respectively  composed,  in  perpe-  to  be  iicia. 
tuity.  As  he  has  no  property  in  any  of  the  lands  composing  the 
great  estates,  except  those  which  were  before  bis  own,  he  can  only 
be  constituted  a  kind  of  lord  of  the  manor ;  but  as  he  must  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  failures,  he  ought  to  be  allowed  the  following 
advantages,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  perform  bis  engagement : — 

1st.  He  ought  to  have  an  allowance  of  2-1  per  cent,  on  the  jama,  to  be 
included  in  the  reduction  which  I  have  already  proposed  ;  leaving 

the  remaining - per  cent,  to  go  as  an  abatement  to  the  mass  of 

inferior  proprietors  and  farmers.  2nd.  He  ought  to  bo  vested  with 
proprietary  right  of  all  waste  lands  to  which  there  arc  uo  owners, 


on  condition  of  In's  paying  the  Lednote  asse**  me  nf  the  ®<  oj  d  y 
after  they  are  brought,  into  cultivation.  S’ cl  All  infeiior  oslit;..-, 
winch,  on  failure  of  lieirs.  have  heretofore  been  accustomed  to  revert 
to  the  sirh iii1,  must  now  revert  to  him,  and  become,  in  every  respect, 
as  much  Ins  respective  property  as  his  own  original  estates.  •  = 

The  same  Though  the  establishment  of  these.  Regulations  will,,  I  am;  con¬ 
tinued.  yiuoed,  answer  the  end  of  ensuring  the  easy  realization  of  a' perma¬ 
nent  revenue,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  influence  ot  the  2-|  per  cent, 
in  facilitating  this  operation  roust  every  day  diminish  ;  because,  iff 
it  follow  the  laws  of  other  property,  though  it  now  belongs  to  one 
man,  it  must,  on  his  death,  be  divided,  with  his  estate,  among  Ill’s 
children.  We  shall  then  have  several  persons,  instead  of  ouo.  to  tie 
responsible  for  the  revenue  :  and  as  every  succeeding  generation 
will  increase  the  number,  we  snail  at  last  have  almost  as  much 
detail  with  the  superior  landlords,  as  if  we  had  made  a  direct  set¬ 
tlement  with  the  inferior  proprietors.  If,  with  the  view  of  avert¬ 
ing  this  evil,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  we  confine  the  2Jr  per  cent,  to 
the  eldest  son  of  some  single  heir,  and  make  him  solely  responsible, 
we  lessen  the  security  of  revenue,  because,  as  we  cannot  prevent 
the  division  of  the  lauds  among  all  the  heirs,  we  have  now  only 
the  security  of  a  part,  instead  of  that  of  the  whole  of  them,  together 
with,  the  2|  per  cent,  for  its  realization.  If  we  restrict  the  division 
of  lands  to  the  original  estate,  and  determine  that  all  subsequent, 
acquisitions,  whether  from  the  reversion  of  inferior  estates  or  the 
cultivation  of  sirkar  waste  lands,  shall  go  with  the  21  per  cent., 
we  introduce  the  law  of  entail ;  and  even  this  can  hardly  be  effected, 
at  some  unknown  remote  period,  in  the  many  estates  in  which  there 
is  no  waste.  All  systems  of  Indian  revenue  must,  I  imagine,  end 
in  making  a  direct  settlement  with  every  independent  landholder, 
•without  the  intervention  of  any  superior  lord  ;  and  in  malting  every 
one  of  them  answerable  for  his  own  rent,  and  the  whole  of  the 
estates  composing  a  village  or  district  answerable  for  the  failure 
of  any  particular  estate  therein,  by  a  second  assessment. . 

The  regain-  Supposing,  however,  that  it  may  be  expedient,,  for  the  present,  to 
posecrep-  adopt  the  system  of  great  estal.es,  the  regulations  1  have  rocontraeud- 
presentoniy  ed  will  apply  to  every  part  of  Canara,  and  to  the  greater  part  of 
Csnara?°ii!  Ankola,  Sunda,  and  Bilgi;  bub  in  many  villages:  or  Rilgi .  and  - 
aimnmmt  .Ankola,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  villages  m  Sundaruuning 
shoiiMte  along  the  Mabratta  frontier,  the  land  belongs  to  tlie  sirkar, .and  may 
five  years,  therefore  bo  divided  into  estates  and  given  away  at  the  pleasure  of 
Governnien  t.  These  villages  are  in  general  in  such  a  desolate  state, 
that  a  permanent  settlement  of  them  would  -now  be  :  made- uimler 
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very  great  disadvantages.  It  would,  for  many  reasons,  be  best  to 
defer  the  settlement,  not  only  of  them,  but  of  Canara,  for  at  least 
five  years.  The  Collector  can  hardly,  in  a  shorter  period,  gain  the 
requisite  knowledge  of  the  country  for  carrying  into  execution  so 
important  a  measure.  Time  should  also  be  allowed  to  let  the 
inhabitants  become  familiarized  to  their  new  master,  and  shake  off 
all  distrust  and  apprehension  of  change,  and  to  enable  them  to 
understand  the  scope  of  the  system  intended  to  be  introduced;  and 
it  should  also  be  allowed  in  order  to  let  the  country  recover  after  the 
long  series  of  oppression  under  which  it  has  suffered.  The  remis- 
sioils  already  granted  have  removed  every  impediment  in  the  way 
of  this  desirable  end,  aud  in  five  years  they  will  work  a  wonderful 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  Judging  from 
the  confidence  which  they  have  already  assumed  in  our  moderation 
and  good  faith,  I  have  little  doubt  that  within  that  period  the 
value  of  laud  will  rise  so  much,  that  there  will  scarcely  be  a  single 
estate  which  will  not  find  a  purchaser,  should  it  be  necessary  to  sell 
it  to  pay  a  balance. 

In  disposing  of  the  great  estates  at  the  final  settlement,  no  price  Improbable 
ought  to  be  demanded  for  them,  because,  as  they  were  all  before  iriiiboaur 

competition 

private  property,  upon  which  the  superior  landlord  has  no  claim,  forthe 
there  is  no  new  advantage  attached  to  his  tenure,  except  the  21 
per  cent.,  nor  any  in  immediate  expectation,  which  can  make  it 
worth  any  valuable  consideration.  We  have  no  ground  to  imagine  cauafa, 
that  there  will  be  any  such  competition  for  them  as  to  raise  their  g1“]n.di*suot 
price.  Soukars,  and  other  men  of  property,  are  too  cautious  to  lay  be 

out  their  money  in  land,  on  the  strength  of  the  duration  of  a  new  couutvvhut; 
system,  and  on  the  faith  of  a  Government  to  which  they  have  but  ^me  einse 
lately  become  subject.  In  provinces  which  have  been  near  half  a  pro- 

century  under  the  Company’s  authority,  they  may  cousider  the  cluctlrc- 
property  which  they  vest  in  laud  as  secure  from  dauger  ;  but  here 
they  will  not  readily  believe  that  it  can  be  safe  :  for  nothing  but 
the  experience  of  many  years  will  persuade  them  that  another  war 
may  not  transfer  them  to  the  dominion  of  another  power.  As  wc 
must  therefore  expect  no  candidates  for  estates,  except  among  tho 
landholders  themselves,  and  as,  from  the  minute  division  of  hind, 
very  few  of  them  can  be  supposed  to  be  rich,  no  considerable  sum 
can  be  expected  from  them  for  great  estates.  But  though  they 
have  not  the  means  of  making  great  advances  as  purchase  money, 
the  realization  of  the  revenue  will  not  be  the  loss  secure.  It  is  the 
wide  diffusion  of  landed  properly,  by  which  almost  every  lield  has 
a  different  owner,  who  is  anxious  lo  increase  its  produce,  and  who 
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ii,D  tanks,  however  productive  they  may  have  once  been,  become  Ail  tanks, 
Jast  unproductive ;  for  in  process  of  time  the  influx  of  water  pMiTctive, 
loigs  so  much  mud  along  with  it,  as  to  raise  the  bed  nearly  to  lastunpro- 
iik!  level  of  the  bank.  When  this  has  happened,  the  tank  is  past  owing-totiie 

v ,  |  .  1  1  silting-  up  of 

rremedy,  and  whatever  money  is  laid  out  upon  it  is  thrown  the  Ms 
|t:iy ;  for  a  greater  rent  may  usually  be  got  from  cultivating  the 
fill  mould  within  the  tank,  than  from  the  fields  below  which  it 
IimUow  water.  But  to  attempt  the  construction  of  new  tanks  is 
Maps  a  more  hopeless  experiment  than  the  repair  of  those  which 
it'c  been  filled  up ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  place  where  a  tank 
It  jbe  made  with  advantage,  that  has  not  already  been  applied  to 
p (purpose  by  the  inhabitants.  The  residence  of  a  European  is 
fihort  in  any  one  place  to  enable  him  to  judge  correctly  respect* 

Jibe  situation  best  adapted  for  a  new  tank.  If  he  sees  what  he 
|ifpses  to  be  a  very  favourable  spot,  where  no  work  of  this  kind 
,  ii?er  before  been  raised,  he  may  be  pretty  certain  that  there  is 
^insurmountable  objection  which  has  escaped  his  observation. 

'er  the  supply  of  water  is  precarious,  or  the  bottom  is  false  and 
ilbofc  hold  it,  or  there  are  not  ryots  to  cultivate  the  land. 

4  tanks  which  it  is  most  useful  to  repair  are  such  as,  being  in  Description 
neighbourhood  of  populous  villages,  may  have  been  burst  by  whSkitis 
.  -ater,  but  not  filled  up  with  mud.  repair.*0 


-■  few  months  before  this  paper 
u-itten,  Munro  had  been  fcraus- 
■ :  to  the  charge  of  the  Ceded 

■  its, ‘an  extensive  tract  of  country 
south  of  the  rivers  Tungabadra 

■  i'ishna,  and  consisting  of  the 

part  of  the  present  Collec- 


torate  of  Ballari,  of  Cuddapa.h,  and  of 
the  taluks  of  Diipad  and  Kambam, 
now  attached  to  the  Collectorate  of 
Karim!.  The  cession  of  this  tract  by 
the  Nizam  lias  been  already  referred 
to  in  the  introductory  memoir. 


THE  EES'PON SIBILIT Y  OP  THE  RYOTS  FOE  THE 
EXECUTION  OP  ORDINARY  REPAIRS  TO 
MINOR  IRRIG-ATTON  WORKS. 


It  is  usual  in  many  places,  when  the  damages  of  tanks  are  trilling; 
not  amounting  to  above  ten,  twenty,  or  -thirty  pagodas,  for  the  cul¬ 
tivators  themselves  to  make  the  necessary  repairs,  either  by  -then* 
own  labour,  or  by  an  assessment  of  grain  for  the  help  of  waddi- 
wavs.  Wherever  this  custom  lias  been  established,  it  ought  to  be 
continued ;  for,  were  the  sirkdv  to  make  every  little  repair  at  its 
own  expense,  applications  would  be  endless,  and  the  inhabitants, 
would  feel  no  motives  to  urge  them  to  attend  to  the  preservation 
of  their  tanks.  There  are  very  few  tanks  in  which  ordinary  repairs 
have  not  always  been  made,  either  by  the  cultivators  themselves, 
or  by  the  revenue  servants  at  their  expense,  by  levying  a  contribu¬ 
tion  of  grain  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  each  mail’s  land.  The 
execution  of  such  repairs  is  therefore  no  new  burden,  for  it  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  tenure  by  which  tiiey 
hold  their  lands.  When  a  tank  bursts  after  the.  crop  is  pretty  fa? 
advanced,  the  ryots,  to  save  themselves  from  the  consequent  loss  05  - 
all  tlieir  past  labour,  which  must  ensue  if  the  tank  is  not  instantly 
built  up,  are  commonly  on  such  an  occasion  active  enough  :tr 
repairing  the  damage;  but  were  the  same  thing  to  happen  before--'- 
their  grain  was  sown,  they  would  give  themselves  no  trouble  abort 
it.  but  apply  to  the  amildar  to  execute  the  work  at  the  publb 
expense.  It  is  therefore  best  to  discourage  all  demands  for  trifling- 
repairs,  which  can  be  made  without  the  help  of  w&ddiwars,  e~ 
bricklayers. 

The  expense  of  the  repairs  which  it  has  been  customary  for  tie 
ryots  themselves  to  make  will  vary  in  different  situations,  but  I 
should  never  think  it  too  heavy  while  it  did  not  exceed  five  per¬ 
cent.  of  the  rent  of  the  lands  watered  by  the  tank ;  and  wherevn.' 
a  tank  bursts,  a  greater  proportion  of  work  ought  to  be.  exacted 
from  the  inhabitants  than  in  ordinary  cases,  where  the-  repair  xs 
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rendered  necessary  by  the  gradual  injuries  of  time ;  for  a  tank 
seldom  bursts  unless  from  the  negligence  of  the  people  of  the  village 
in  remaining  at  home  during  a  heavy  rain,  instead  of  watching  by 
turns  upon  the  bank,  and  being  ready  to  open 'a  passage  for  the 
superfluous  water. 

The  repair  of  watercourses  is  still  more  common  than  that  of  stiUmoreso 
tanks,  by  the  labour  of  the  cultivators.  In  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try  watercourses  are  annually  cleared  ont  by  them,  and  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  such  work  is  not  regarded  as  any  extra  duty  more  than  the 
payment  of  tlieir  rents.  In  my  own  division,  all  the  watercourses 
from  the  Pennar  and  the  smaller  rivers  are  kept  in  repair  by  the 
cultivators.  Those  from  the  Tungabadra,  being  upon  a  greater 
scale,  and  more  exposed  to  damage,  may  perhaps  have  been  most 
frequently  cleared  out  at  the  expense  of  the  sirkar  ;  but  even  in 
these,  I  imagine  that  a  part  of  the  work  has  always  been  done  by 
the  cultivators.  There  is  nothing  in  the  expense  that  ought  to  be 
too  heavy  for  them  to  bear  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  work  is 
chiefty  required  near  the  heads  of  the  watercourses,  that  it  is  too 
much  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  villages  to  perform,  and 
that  those  of  the  villages  lower  down  could  not  assist,  on  account 
of  the  distance,  without  suffering  great  inconvenience.  All  water¬ 
courses  from  tanks  ought  invariably  to  be  kept  in  good  order  by 
the  cultivators  themselves.  It  is  only  iu  cases  where  they  may  have 
been  choked  up  from  the  neglect  of  many  years  that  they  ought  to 
be  cleared  out  at  the  public  expense.  It  wall  be  proper  to  investi¬ 
gate  these  matters  fully,  and  to  continue  either  to  demand  from  the 
inhabitants  those  repairs  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  exe¬ 
cute,  or  else  to  make  them  defray  the  charge  by  an  extra  assessment. 


ON  THE  ft.KLA.TIVM  AD  VANTAGES  OP  THE .  RYOT- 
WAR  AND  ZEMINDAftI  SYSTEMS.. 


-I5th  Ang^tlSO?.  , 

The  assessment  of  Akbar  is  estimated  by  Abu!  Favel  at.  one-think' 
and  by  other  authorities  at  one-fourth  of  the  gross  .produce,  but' 'it- 
was  undoubtedly  higher  than  either  of  these  rates  ;  for  bad  it  not 
been  so,  enough  would  have  remained  to  the  ryot,  after  defraying 
all  expenses,  to  render  the  land  private  property. ;  and  as  this  did 
not  take  place,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  nominal  one-third  or 
one-fourth  was  nearly  one- half.  This  seems  to  have  been  tlie  opinion 
of  Arangzib,  for  he  directs  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  .the  Crop 
shall  be  taken  from  the  ryot;  that  where  the  crop '  lias  .suffered  in¬ 
jury,  such  remission  shall  be  made  as  shall  leave  him  one- half \  of 
what  the  crop  might  have  been  ;  and  that  where  one  ryot  dies,  and 
another  occupies  his  land,  the  rent  should  be  reduced,  if  more  than 
one-half  of  the  produce,  and  raised,  if  less  than'  'a 'third.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  Araugzib  thought  that  one-half  ;  v/ns  in 
general  enough  for  the  ryot,  and  that  be  ought  in  no  ease  to  have 
above  two-thirds.  The  mode  of  assessment  in  the  Ceded  Districts 
and  in  the  Deccan  still  limits  the  share  of  the  ryots  to  those  pro¬ 
portions,  but  makes  it  commonly  much  nearer  to  one-half  than 
two-thirds  of  the  produce.  If,  by  fixing  the  Government  rent  at 
one-third,  he  were  allowed  to  enjoy  the 'remainder,  and  all  such 
future  increase  as  might  arise  from  his  industry,  lie  would  -never, 
relinquish  his  farm,  and  all  cultivated  laud  would  soon  become  pri¬ 
vate  property.  If  more  than  one-third  is  demanded  as  rent,  .there 
can  be  no  private  lauded  property,  for  it  is  found  that  when  land, 
which  had  formerly  been  in  Am  is  assessed,  as  long  as  the  rate  is  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  produce,  the  land  is  .regarded  as  a  private 
estate,  and  can  generally  he  sold  ;  but  that  Yfheuevbr  the  rata  exceeds 
ono-tliivd,  the  land  is  scarcely  ever  saleable— -is  no'  longer  .reckoned; 
private  property,  and  is  often  abandoned.  It -is  also  found  by  expe¬ 
rience,  that  one-third  of  the  produce  is  the  rate  of  assessmeht  at 
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Trliicli  persons,  who  are  not  themselves  cultivators,  can  rent  land  from 
Government  without  loss  ;  for  it  enables  them,  after  paying  the 
public  demand  and  beiDg  reimbursed  for  all  expenses  and  stock  em¬ 
ployed,  to  obtain  a  small  portion  of  land-rent.  As  one-third  of  the 
produce  is  therefore  the  highest  point  to  which  assessment  can  in 
general  be  carried  without  destroying  private  landed  property,  and 
as  it  is  also  the  point  to  which  it  must  be  lowered  before  persons 
who  are  not  cultivators  can  occupy  sirkar  land  without  loss,  it  is 
obvious  that,  unless  the  assessment  is  reduced  to  this  rate,  land  can 
neither  be  occupied  by  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  nor  ever  become 
private  property  ;  nor  can  any  permanent  settlement  be  made,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  ryots,  or  of  the  public  revenue. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  in  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
Ceded  Districts,  the  rent  of  Government  should  be  about  one-third 
of  tlie  gross  produce.  The  present  assessment  is  about  forty-five 
per  cent.  To  bring  it  to  the  proposed  level  would  require  a  remis¬ 
sion  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
example  : — ■ 

Total  gross  produce,  say  . 

Government’s  share  of  the  present  assessment 

Deduct  25  per  cent,  of  assessment 

Government’s  share,  by  proposed  assessment 
Sujjposing  that  this  remission  is  allowed,  its  being  granted  to  HecapitnU. 
zemindars  or  to  ryots  would  make  a  very  material  difference  to  the  arguments 
country.  I  have  stated  fully  in  former  letters  what  appeared  to 
me  to  be  the  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  zemin- 
dari  or  muttadari  and  ryotwar  systems  ;  and  all  that  I  have  to  offer 
now  on  the  subject  is  little  more  than  a  recapitulation  of  argu¬ 
ments  already  adduced  at  different  times.  It  may  he  said  in  favour  Arguments 
of  the  zemindar  or  muttadar,  that  he  becomes  at  once  a  great  pro-  zemindars." 
prietor,  and  relieves  Government  of  the  trouble  of  making  settle¬ 
ments  with  the  ryots;  that,  having  a  deeper  interest  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  country  than  the  revenue  officer,  he  is  better  qualified 
to  direct  it;  that,  being  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  ryots,  and  having  greater  interest  to  prevent 
their  failure  or  desertion,  he  is  more  likely  to  grant  them  such 
remissions  as  may  occasionally  he  necessary  ;  that  ho  will  grow 
rich  himself,  and,  by  granting  favourable  terms  to  his  tenants,  will 
gradually  raise  up  a  body  of  substantial  landowners  ;  that  ho  will 
require  no  remissions  in  his  rent  to  Government,  as  lie  will  be  able 
to  make  up  for  his  loss  in  one  place  by  bis  gaiu  in  another  ;  that 
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ho  will  sfoncl  1-mtwemi  Government  and  the  cultivator  ;  and,  finally, 
that  by  conducting  most  of  the  details  formerly  -entrusted -to  the 
revenue  officer,  lie  will  greatly  lessen  the  number  of  accounts,.. and 
the  charges  of  collection. 

Against  the  aomindavi  system,  it  may  be  urged,'  -that  the  rn/utta- 
<1  hi-  will  endeavour-  to  secure  all  advantages  to  himself,  by  giving, 
only  short  leases,  and  making  the  ryots  pay  the  full  rent  according 
to  custom;  that  if  lie  fails  in  this,  and.  is  obliged  to  lower  their, 
rents  to  indaco  them  to  remain  on  Lis  estate,  he  lessens  bis  own 
means  of  discharging  the  public  dues  ;  and  if  be  is  constrained  to 
give  up  the  whole  advantage  usually  allowed  to  himself  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  fifteen  per  cent,  remission  to  them,  his  estate  become;-:. in. 
fact  ryotwar;  that  by  being  restricted  from  raising  las  rents,  he. 
loses  one  essential  quality  of  ownership,  and  by-  being  -hindered- 
from  alienating  his  estate  in  smaller  portions  than  500  pagodas 
rent,  lie  loses  another ;  that  if  he  cannot  raise  the  rent,  or  turn  out. 
ryots,  he  has  not  the  advantage  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to-  the 
adoption  of  large  farms,  for  he  will  not,  even  if  ho  has  the  means, 
attempt  to  improve  where  he  cannot  raise  the  rent ;  that  the  great 
zemindar  defies  all  authority,  and  will  keep  the  ryots  as  poor  -as 
they  have  always  been,  and  the  small  one,  or  muttadar,  -will  endear- ; 
our  to  imitate  him  in  his  state  a,ud  armed  followers  ;  that,  though, 
most  of  the  muttas  will  finally  resolve  into  ryotwar.  farms,  many-  of. 
the  greater  ones  will  assume  the  character  of  zemindaides  or  noli- 
gavships ;  that  the  couutry  will  be  filled  with  petty  armed  chiefs, 
who  may  hereafter  combine  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  :  and 
that  the  system  is,  on  the  whole,  detrimental  to  the  country,  and 
dangerous  to  the  Government.* 

In  favour  of  the  ryotwar  system,  it  may  be  observed  chat  it  is 
the  system  which  has  always  prevailed  in  India.;  that  no  other. can 
be  permanent;  and  that,  however  different  any  new  one  may  be,, 
it  must  resolve  itself  into  it  at  last,  because  the  duration  of  great 
property  in  any  family  is  opposed  by  early  and  -universal  marriage, 
by  the  equal  division  among  all  the  sons,  aud  by  adoption.-  where 
there  are  none.  That;  it  is  more  simple  than,  the  muttachlri.  plan,: 
because  it  requires  no  artificial  restraints,  contrary  to  custom  and 
the  laws  of  inheritance,  to  prevent  the  division  of  ■  estates  ;  because 
it  admits  of  all  gradations  of  large  and  small  forms, .-as-  there  are 
ryots  who  pay  from,  one  to  one  thousand  pagodas ;  because  ilia 
owner  of  the  land,  where  he  has  tenants,  may  raise  of  lower  the 
tin*  S°™e  °f  tlies6  ai'SumeutB  of  course,  quite  inapplicable  to  .the -present. 
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rent  at  pleasure,  which  cannot  be  done  by  the  muttadar.  That  it 
is  better  adapted  to  preserve  simplicity  of  manner  and  good  order j 
because  every  ryot  will,  on  his  own  estate,  be  at  once  proprietor, 
farmer,  and  labourer ;  because  the  division  of  property,  by  engag¬ 
ing  men  in  labour  for  their  maintenance,  is  favourable  to  quiet; 
because  a  great  body  of  small  proprietors,  instead  of  a  few  zemin¬ 
dars  or  muttadiirs,  will  be  interested  in  supporting  Government; 
and  because  it  facilitates  the  establishment  of  the  authority  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  which  can  seldom  reach  zemindars,  particularly 
armed  ones.  It  may  be  also  said  that  it  is  better  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  industry,  and  to  augment  the  produce  of  the  country,  because 
it  makes  more  proprietors  and  farmers,  and  fewer  common  labourers, 
than  the  zemindari  or  muttadari  schemes;  because  the  ryot  would 
be  more  likely  to  improve  his  land,  as  a  proprietor,  than  as  the 
tenant  of  a  zemindar — and  as  he  would  enjoy  the  whole  remission, 
instead  of  a  small  part,  or  perhaps  none,  he  would  be  more  able  to 
do  it — and  because  the  small  proprietor,  being  a  better  manager 
aud  farmer,  and  more  immediately  interested  than  the  great  one 
in  the  cultivation  of  his  land,  would  bestow  more  pains  on  it,  and 
make  it  yield  a  more  abundant  crop.  That,  supposing  the  amount 
of  property  to  be  the  same,  it  would  be  better  that,  it  should  be  iu 
the  hands  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  small  proprietors,  than  of  four 
or  five  hundred  great  ones;  that  by  the  remission  goiug  at  once  to 
the  ryots,  it  would  improve  the  circumstances  of  the  class  of  men 
from  whom  the  revenue  is  principally  drawn,  and  would  enable 
them  to  raise  a  greater  quantity  of  food,  aud  thus  to  favour  the 
increase  of  population ;  that  by  allowing  the  revenue  to  increase  or 
diminish,  according  to  the  extent  of  land  in  cultivation,  it  eases  the 
farmer,  without  occasioning,  on  an  average  of  years,  any  loss  to 
Government;  that  this  fluctuation  would  lessen  every  day,  as  the 
ryots  became  more  wealthy,  aud  would  at  last  be  confined  to  tank 
lands;  and  that  the  ryotwar  system,  by  retaining  in  the  hands  of 
Government  all  unoccupied  land,  gives  it  the  power  of  gradually 
augmenting  the  revenue,  without  imposing  any  fresh  burden  upon 
the  ryots,  as  long-  as  there  is  an  acre  of  waste  in  the  conn  try. 

The  chief  arguments  against  the  ryotwar  system  are,  the  great 
detail  of  accounts,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  management ; 
the  interference  of  revenue  officers  in  cultivation  ;  (he  expense  o! 
collection;  and  the  fluctuation  iu  the  annual  amount  of  the  public 
revenue.  ’  But  there  seems  to  ho  nothing  very  scrimis  in  these 
objections.  When  a,  conn  try  is  surveyed  and  the  rent  ol  every  held 
fired,  (lie  account;;  become  perfectly  simple — they  are  nothing  nnnv 


and  as  eurnnms  must  always  be  kept,,  there  is  no. more  difiacuHy.m 
getting  Ji'mu  tliem  an  account  of  a  hundred  ryots,  than  of  one 
miittadar.  The  accounts  of  the  customs,  which  yield  so  small  a 
portion  of  roveime,  are  infinitely  more  intricate  and  troublesome 
than  those  of  the  land-rent.  If  such  a  remission  is  granted  as  will 
leave  the  ryots  a  private  rent,  after  discharging  the  public  one.,  the 
interference  of  revenue  servants  will,  be  unnecessary.  Their  own 
interest  will  stimulate  them  to  cultivate,  as  in  Canara,  where  no 
revenue  officer  ever  thinks  of  calling  upon  the  owner  to  plough, 
or  sow  his  fields.  The  additional  expense  of  collection  in  the  ryot- 
war  settlement  would  be  gradually  compensated  bv  the  rent. of  waste¬ 
lands  brought  into  cultivation;  and  the  fluctuation  iu  the  annual 
amount  of  the  revenue  would  be  gradually  lessened,  as  the -ryots 
became  attached  to  their  farms,  by  the  benefits  of  a  low  assessment-, 
and  retaining  them  as  a  lasting  possession,  instead  of  changing, 
them,  partly  or  wholly,  almost  every  year. 

-  The  only  matters  of  real  importance  in  a  comparison  of  the 
ryotw&r  or  zemindari  systems  are  the  amount  of  the  reduction 
to  be  granted,  .and  the  mode  of  its  distribution.  If  the  sum 
is  in  both  cases  equal,  the  direct  loss  to  revenue  is  ■  also  tbs 
same  :  but  in  the  one  case,  the  whole  remission  goes  immediately  to 
the  ryots,  by  whom  all  land-rent  is  produced,  while  in  the  other  it 
may  never  reach  them.  The  zemindars  will  keep  it  from  them  for 
ever,  and  the  muttadavs  for  a  long  period  of  years.  In  the  one  case, 
the  whole  of  it  will  be  immediately  applied  to  the  improvement -of 
the  country  ;  in  the  other,  either  none,  or  only  a  small  portion- will 
be  allotted  to  that  purpose.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  it  should 
ever  have  been  conceived  that  a  country  could  be  as  much  benefited 
by  giving  up  a  share  of  the  public  rent  to  a  small  class  of  zemradars 
or  mdttadurs,  who  do  not  yet  actually  exist,  as  by  giving  it  to  the 
ryots,  from  whom  all  rent  is  derived.  Where  the  settlement  of  a 
great  province  is  in  view,  the  prosperity  of  the  body  of  the  people 
should  be  the  grand  object  to  which  everything  else  should  be  made 
to  yield ;  and  as  it  is  plain  that  the  ryots  must  reap  infinitely  more 
advantage  from  a  remission  granted  -to  themselves,  than  from  a 
similar  one  to  zemindars  and  muttadars,  the  ryotw ar  sv'stern,  with  all., 
its  supposed  inconveniences,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  adopted  sin.' 
preference  to  every  other.  'The  zemindar  is,  a  kind  of  fcontractoiy 
who  Undertakes  to  get  a  greater  fixed  rent  for  Government  from  ih.e 
ryots,  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way.  He  engages,  for  lifteeir 
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or  twenty  per  cent.,  to  make  the  ryots  always  pay  what  they  now 
■To.  Jie  can  remit  nothing  to  them  without  loss  to  himself,  and 
he  will  therefore  keep  their  rents  as  high  as  ever,  as  long  as  he  can. 

1  be  advantages  of  this  system  may  be  comprehended  in  a  few  words. 

The  zemindar  undertakes  to  pay  every  year  exactly  the  same  amount 
of  revenue,  to  relieve  the  public  servants  from  the  fatigue  of  think¬ 
ing  about  it,  and  to  settle  with  the  ryots  in  such  a  manner  that 
Government  shall  never  hear  anything  about  them. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  ryotwar  system,  that  it  leaves  no  per-  Theobjeo- 
son  between  the  cultivator  and  the  revenue  officer  ;  but  this  objec-  ryotwar 
tion  is  made  from  not  understanding  the  condition  of  Indian  lius-  involves 
bandmen,  for  in  this  country  the  landlord  a.ncl  cultivator  can  never  interference 
be  permanently  separated,  as  in  England.  The  minute  division  of  cultivator 
property  will  always  render  them  the  same  person,  with  very  few  d 

exceptions.  The  landlord  must  always  cultivate  his  own  fields  ;  and 
hence  the  collections  must  always  be  made  directly  from  the  cul-  property  in 
tivator  in  his  quality  of  landlord,  and  hence  there  can  be  no  person 
between  the  cultivator  and  the  revenue  officer,  without  a  creation 
of  zemindars,  who  must  themselves  in  time  become  either  petty 
princes  or  cultivators,  If  the  whole  system  of  English  and  of 
Indian  collection  is  examined,  it  will  perhaps  appear  that  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  revenue  officers  is  greater  and  more  vexatious  in  England 
than  in  this  country.  The  land-tax  of  England  is  so  light,  and  is 
so  small  a  portion  of  the  public  revenue,  that  the  landlord  cannot 
be  supposed  to  suffer  any  vexation  from  its  collection  ;  but  then 
there  is  the  excise,  for  which  every  house  is  entered,  and  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  every  person  subjected  to  as  much  inspection  and  inter¬ 
ference  as  the  land  of  the  Indian  ryot.  Were  there  no  excise  in 
England,  it  would  be  necessary  to  draw  a  greater  revenue  from  the 
land,  and  to  investigate  its  produce  more  narrowly.  Land-rent  is 
to  Indian  what  the  excise  and  customs  are  to  English  revenue,  and 
hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  particular  attention  to  it,  and  to 
employ  a  large  establishment  of  servants  to  secure  every  part  of  it 
that  is  justly  due  to  Government. 

The  annual  fluctuation  in  t’ .  *  ~e  . .  1'"  l'1'"  “ 

been  brought  as  an  argument  against  the  ryotwar  system.  Bnfc  this  in  ting  ' 
fluctuation  will  never  be  so  gre 

ei) ce.  It  would  never  in  any  one  year  exceed  ten  per  cunt,  in  nu  rp'r.yw 
aggregate  of  six  or  eight  colleotorate.s,  though  it  might  he  more  iu  :r-  a, 
a  single  one.  It  would  gradually  diminish  as  the  ryots  became  pro- 
prietor.s,  and  would  in  ten  or  twelve  years  scarcely  ever  be  above  -«■ 
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to  star  pagodas  5,55,962,  together  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  waste,  will  be  occupied  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  years. 

The  increase  of  cultivation  will,  however,  have  no  sensible  effect  increase  of 

.  .  _  cultiTation 

in  augmenting  the  size  of  farms,  and  thereby  lessening  the  detail  wiu  not 

r  .  ’  J  °  necessarily 

or  collection.  The  farms  will  probably  always  remain  as  at  present,  increase 
comprehending  all  sizes,  from  five  acres  to  fifteen  hundred,  and  offarm^8 
paying  from  one  to  a  thousand  pagodas.  Their  enlargement  is 
prevented  at  present  by  the  want  of  property,  and  will  be  prevent¬ 
ed  hereafter  by  its  division.  In  the  Ceded  Districts,  and  through-  In  the  Ceded 
out  the  Deccan,  the  ryot  has  little  or  no  property  in  land — he  has  ryot  has  no 
no  possessory  right ;  he  does  not  even  claim  it.  He  is  so  far  from  ^■re¬ 
asserting  either  a  proprietary  or  a  possessory  right,  that  he  is 
always  ready  to  relinquish  his  land  and  take  some  other,  which  he 
supposes  is  lighter  assessed.  All  land  is  supposed  to  revert  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  the  end  of  every  year,  to  be  distributed  as  it  may  think 
proper;  and  land  is,  accordingly,  sometimes  taken  from  one  ryot 
and  given  to  another,  who  is  willing  to  pay  a  higher  rent.  If  this 
power  is  exercised  with  caution,  it  is  not  from  the  fear  of  violating 
any  possessory  right,  but  of  losing  revenue  ;  for  the  assessment  is 
generally  so  high  that,  if  the  ryot  is  dispossessed,  the  same  rent 
can  seldom  be  got  from  a  new  one.  The  only  assessed  land  that  is 
not  annually  at  the  disposal  of  Government  is  that  which  pays  a 
quit-rent,  and  is  either  inams  that  were  formerly  free,  or  ground 
belonging  to  tanks  and  wells,  constructed  at  the  expense  of  individu¬ 
als,  who  are  on  that  account  allowed  a  remission  from  oue-fifth 
to  one-half  of  the  rent.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  private  pro¬ 
perty  in  land  has  always  been  viewed  with  .so  much  jealousy,  that 
instead  of  a  permanent  quit-rent,  it  has  been  much  more  usual  to 
allow  the  person  who  digs  the  tank  or  well  to  hold  the  land  rent 
free,  until  he  is  reimbursed  for  all  his  expenses  and  labour,  and 
then  to  regard  it  as  Government  land,  and  assess  it  at  the  full 
rate.  The  ryot  of  India  unites  in  his  own  person  the  characters  of  Thm-yct 
-  labourer,  farmer,  and  landlord ;  he  receives  tbe  wages  of  the  labourer,  the  ciim-ltc.' 
the  profit  of  the  farmer  on  his  stock,  and  a  small  surplus  from  one  labourer, 
to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce  as  rent,  but  on  an  average  lomiiorrt. 
not  more  than  fi  ve  or  six  per  cent.  The  smallness  of  this  surplus 
prevents  him  from  Jetting  his  land  to  an  under-tenant,  because  the 
rent  would  not  he  equal  to  his  subsistence,  and  also  because  no 
tenant  would  give  him  even  this  rent;  for  as  there  is  everywhere 
plenty  of  good  land  lying  uncultivated,  which  any  person  may 
occupy  on  paying  the  airkar  rent,  it  is  evident  that  no  ryot  will 
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hold  land  of  another,  and  -pay  an  addition  of.  live  of  six  per  cent, 
upon  the;  sirlcar  rent,  when  ho  may  got;  land  of  the  sarrio  kind  with- 
ont  paying  any  increase.  As-  long,  therefore,  as  Government,  have 
uncultivated  land  of  a  tolerably  good  quality  to  dispose  of,  .ryots- 
can  have  no  tenants ;  and  hence  there  never  has  been  in  ■  India) 
•with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  districts,  any  class  of  : landowners- 
receiving  their  rents  from  tenants.  The  tendency  of  rho  Indian, 
system  of  castes  and  laws  of  inheritance  always  lias  been,  and  must 
ho,  to  keep  land  divided  into  small  portions  among  the  ryots,  and  to : 
make  the  same  person  labourer,  farmer,  and  landlord.  Why,  then, 
attempt  to  subvert  an  ancient  system  which  places  the  great  body 
of  ryots  above  want,  render’s  them  industrious,  frugal,  and:  comfort*, 
able  and  preserves  the  simplicity  of  their  manners  and  their  respect 
for  public  authority  ?  It  has  been  said  that  there  can  bo  no  proper 
subordination  without  just  gradations  of  rank  in  society,  and' that 
zemindars  are  required  in  Indian  society  to  accomplish  this  desir¬ 
able  end ;  but  this  opinion  is  completely  contradicted  by  experience, 
for  there  is  no  people  on  earth  among  whom  there  is  greater  subor- 
dination  than  among  the  Hindus,  who. never  saw  proprietary  zemin¬ 
dars  until  they  were  created  by  the  Company’s  Government,  1 
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THE  IMPOSITION  OF  A  TAX  ON  INCOMES  IN  THE 
FORM  OF  A  HOUSE-TAX,* 

15tli  August,  1807. 

The  plan  which.  I  have  proposed  for  forming  a  permanent  ryotwar  Tha  house, 
settlement  is  so  plain  that  it  can  require  no  further  elucidation,  c«iec\  Dis- 
except  with  regard  to  house-rent,  which  ought  undoubtedly  to  “ 
remain  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Collector  as  a  sort  of 
increasing  revenue.  The  tax  which  is  generally  denominated  house- 
rent,  is  more  properly  a  tax  upon  income.  In  the  case  of  labourers  extended  to 
and  other  poorer  orders  of  the  inhabitants,  where  it  does  not  ^steri0ts. 
exceed  one  or  two  rupees,  it  may  be  called  house-rent ;  but  even  here 
it  is  rather  a  tax  upon  income,  equal  to  the  produce  of  a  certain 
number  of  days  labour,  for  the  house  or  hut  itself  is  probably 
not  worth  more  than  five  or  ten  rupees.  In  the  case  of  weavers  and 
other  tradesmen,  it  is  usually  termed  a  professional  tax  ;  but  as 
the  weaver  is  rated  according  to  the  estimated  produce  of  his 
loom,  and  the  number  that  he  employs,  the  tax  is  evidently 
upon  his  income ;  and  in  the  case  of  merchants,  who  often 
pay  a  tax  of  fifty  pagodas  for  a  house  which  would  not  sell 
for  so  much,  the  tax  is  clearly  an  income  one,  and  is  so  con¬ 
sidered  by  themselves.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  amount 
of  the  tax  with  regard  to  labourers  and  tradesmen ;  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  ascertain  it  with  respect  to  merchants,  who,  though 
they  are  supposed  to  be  assessed  in  some  places  at  fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent,  of  their  income,  in  others  pay  little  or  nothing. 

Under  the  native  Government  there  were  many  reasons  for  this 
indulgence.  The  merchants  usually  supplied  without  payment  the 
demands  of  the  revenue  servants  for  cloths  and  other  articles  ; 
they  were  also  obliged  to  furnish  at  a  low  rate  whatever  articles 
were  required  for  the  public  service,  and  to  take  the  sirkar  share 
of  the  crops,  damaged  stores,  &c.,  at  ten  per  cent,  above  the 


nun-kd.  price.  nud  shorn  times  of  exigency  to  pay  oecm-ionni  ems- 
Lribntiims.  These  demands  having  ceased  u  idei  the  fVti  quay  -i 
Government,  there  can  he  no  reason  for  the-  merchants  being  more 
favoured  in  one  place  than  in  another,  or  for  their  -not -being,  every¬ 
where  assessed  in  the  same  proportion  as  the -other  classes  of  tno 
inhabitants.  It  would  be  vexatious  to  attempt,  to  discover  the 
income  of  individuals,  but  a  tolerable  estimate  'of  .•  the  '.aggregate . 
income  of  the  merchants  of  a  district  may  be  made  from.,  accounts 
of  the  exports  and  imports,  the  population,  the  produce  and  con  ¬ 
sumption,  and  the  usual  profits  -of  trades;  and  fifteen  per  cent, 
upon  the  sum  resulting  from  these  calculations  might  bo  imposed, 
upon  the  merchants,  leaving  them  to  distribute  it' i«r  .detail  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  income  -  of  the  several  individuals.  In  the  district'  'of  • 
Raidrfig,  where  the  house-tax  is  higher  than  in  other  parts  of  the. 
Ceded  Districts,  and  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  abou  t  fifteen  per 
cent-,  upon  income,  a  new  distribution  was  made  last  year  by  the 
merchants  and  shopkeepers  themselves.  The  total  sum  was  not 
increased,  because  it  was  already  sufficiently  high,  but  the  shares 
of  many  individuals  were  reduced  one-ha  If,  and  those .  of.  others 
doubled  and  quadrupled.  A  few  of  the  principal  merchants  from 
all  the  chief  trading  towns  of  the  Ceded  Provinces  were- at  the 
same  time  assembled.  They  were  informed  that  the  house  or 
income-tax  would  be  raised,  and  were  directed  to  state,  not  what 
their  income  was,  but  what  the  rate  of  the  tax  upon-  it  was  in  their 
respective  districts  compared  to  Raid  nig.  They  debated  among 
themselves  for  several  weeks,  and  at  last  produced  a.  statement  .to 
which  they  all  agreed,  as  containing  the  fair  rates  of  their  districts. 
The  Raidrfig  merchants  -  who  were  present  took  care  to  see  that 
the  neighbouring  districts  were  rated  as  high  as  their  own,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  additional  assessment  from  falling  upon  themselves. 
The  tax  might  by  the  same  process  be  extended  to-  every  place 
where  it  is  not  yet  established,  and  make  a.  considerable  addition  to 
the  public  revenue.  An  idea,  of  this  increase  may  be  formed  from 
comparing  the  house-rent  of  the  Ceded  Provinces  with  that  of  the  . 
richer  provinces  below  the  Ghats. 

Star  Pngs, 


...  aie  exemPted  from  this  income-tax,  they  con- 

!Ulet  1  t  6  111016  t0  revenue  fcb;l11  common  labourers;  they  pay  no 
-irect  taxes,  and  those  which  they  pay  indirectly  on  betel,  tobacco, 
,  o  h,  *o.,  are  very  trifling.  It  is  contrary  to  everj  jwt  pri 
of  taxation,  that  the  richer  should  be  more  lightly  assessed  than 
fre  poorer  classes  of  the  people  ;  and  as  no  additional  demand  can 
intte  T’  1  tte  h0USe‘iaS  “  Pe“%  included 

th^  ;a;r;  °Ught  t0  be  k6Pfc  -  order 

flm  mnnt  ^  mCreaSmg  revenue>  as  the  circumstances  of 
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Til  K  POSITION  OF  THIS  KYOT  A  >•  D  Of  Nit 
ZEMINDAE, 


Evidence  before  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons,  16 Ih  April,  1Sil.it.,  ,  - 
The  ryot  in  almost  every  part  of  India,  that  I  am  acquainted  with  rs 
considered  as  the  cultivating  proprietor,  and  in  that  .capacity  ho  m 
certainly  in  a  much  better  position  than  under  any  zemindar,  even 
if  his  assessment  is  equal.  In  both  cases  he  still  feels  .the  pride,  of 
independence,  and  considers  himself  as  a  person  of  higher  rank, 
when  he  holds  immediately  of  the  Crown,  than  -when  he  holds  of 
any  zemindar.  He  is  likewise  the  master  of  all  Ins  own  profits 
arising  from  improvement,  which  he  can  hardly  ever,  under  a  zemin¬ 
dar,  be  segure  in  the  possession  of.  The  authority  of  zemindars  ia 
so  great,  that  they  will  always  find  means,  while  they  exist,  to, levy 
extra  contributions  upon.' the  ryot,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  vigilance 
of  the  officers  of  Government. 

The  zemindar  seems  to  have  different  characters  in  different  parts 
of  India  :  in  some  he  is  a  military  chief,  having  no  laud  or  farm  or 
his  own — a  kind  of  petty  tributary  sovereign,  who  collects  liis  . rents-, 
from  the  ryots  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  sovereign ;  in  others, 
as  he  has  been  constituted  by  the  permanent  settlement,  he  is  not 
so  much  a  cultivator  or  a  proprietor  of  the  soil  as  a  farmer  of  .the 
land-tax,  and  he  receives  from  the  land-tax  to  Government  a  certain 
portion,  a  tenth,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  'for -his  own  sub¬ 
sistence.  ; 
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PRINCIPLE  OP  THE  RYOTWAR  SYSTEM. 


Evidence  before  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons,  ]5lh  April,  1812. 
The 'principle  of  the  ryotwar  system  is  to  fix  an  assessment  npon 
the  whole  land  of  the  country.  This  assessment  is  permanent. 
Every  ryot,  who  is  likewise  a  cultivating  proprietor  of  the  land 
which  he  holds,  is  permitted  to  hold  that  land  at  a  fixed  assessment 
as  long  as  he  pleases;  he  holds  it  for  ever  without  am1  additional 
assessment.  If  he  occupies  any  waste  or  additional  land,  he  pays 
the  assessment  that  is  fixed  upon  that  land,  and  no  more  :  his  rent 
undergoes  no  alteration. 

With  respect  to  permanency,  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
two  systems ;  but  the  ryotwar  system  leaves  to  Government  an 
increasing  revenue  arising  from  the  waste,  in  proportion  to  its 
cultivation.  My  idea  of  the  ryotwar  assessment  also  is  this,  that 
the  assessment  should  be  so  moderate  in  peace,  as,  by  enabling  the 
ryot  to  become  substantial,  a  war-tax  in  times  of  necessity  of  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  per  cent,  may  be  imposed  by  Government,  to  be 
struck  off  when  the  necessity  ceases  to  exist.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
such  a  war-tax  could  be  easily  levied,  and  that  it  would  in  a  great 
measure  preclude  the  necessity  of  borrowing  money  at  such  periods 
at  a  high  interest. 

When  a  district  has  been  surveyed,  and  the  rent  of  every  field 
permanently  fixed,  the  kill  war*  settlement  becomes  extremely  sim¬ 
ple  ;  for  all  that  is  required  ia  to  ascertain  what  fields  are  occupied 
by  each  ryot,  and  to  enter  them,  with  the  fixed  rents  attached  to 
them,  in  his  puttah.  Their  aggregate  constitutes  his  rent  for  the 
year;  he  cannot  be  called  upon  for  more,  but  lie  may  obtain  an 
abatement,  in  case  of  poverty  or  extraordinary  losses.  Ho  Jins  the 
advantage  of  knowing,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reason,  when  lie 
ploughs  bis  laud,  the  exact  amount  of  what  be  is  to  pay  ;  lie  knows 
the  fixed  rents  of  the  different  fields  which  he  cultivates,  and  that  the 
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demand  upon  him  cannot  exceed  their  total  amount;  he  known 
the  utmost  limit  of  his  rent,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  every 
succeeding  year,  for  it  cannot  be  raised  unless  lie  takes  additional 
land  ;  and  lie  is  thereby  the  better  enabled  to  provide  for  the 
regular  discharge  of  liis  kists,  and  against  the  losses  of  bad,  by  the- 
profits  of  good,  seasons. 

The  kulwar  settlement,  though  it  may  appear  tedious  when  com.', 
pared  to  the  village  one,  is,  however,  not  only  better  calculated  to 
realize  the  revenue,  but  is,  on  the  whole,  a,  saving  of  time  ;  because, 
when  it  is  once  made,  there  is  no  furtlier  trouble.  But  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  settlements  there  is  so  much  room  for  malversation,  so  many 
disputes  between  the  potails  and  ryots  about  extra  collections  on. 
the  one  hand,  and  the  withholding  of  rents  on  the  other,  that  more 
time  is  consumed  in  inquiring  into  those  matters  than  in  the  original 
settlement. 

The  .Honourable  Court  of  Directors  seems  to  be  apprehensive 
that  too  much  must  be  left,  in  the  kill  war  , settlement,  to  the  agency 
of  native  servants.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  such  agency 
can  be  dispensed  with,  or  that,  when  properly  controlled,  any  seri¬ 
ous  evil  can  result  from  its  employment.  Without  it  the  Company’s 
servants  could  do  little  or  nothing.  The  most  experienced  Collec¬ 
tor  could  hardly  make  the  settlement  of  ten  villages  in  one  year 
and  after  all  it  would,  most  likely,  be  done  very  indifferently.  The 
native  servants  are  restrained,  as  far  as  men  with  inadequate  allow¬ 
ances  can  be  restrained,  by  the  same  considerations  as  tlio  public 
servants  in  other  countries — by  the  fear  of  detection,  of  losing  their 
situations,  and  of  punishment.  In  all  provinces  that  have  been 
permanently  settled,  their  agency  has  been  used  ;  and  it  has  there  a 
much  wider  field  for  abuse  than  in  .the  kulwar  settlement,  because, 
sirch  provinces  having  been  previously  settled  for  some  years 'by 
villages,  taluks,  or  other  large  tracts,  without  descending  lower 
into  detail,  and  being  then  disposed  of  for  ever,  all  inquiry  was  at  . 
an  end.  So  that  if  the  revenue  of  villages  or  taluks  could  be  un¬ 
dervalued  and  concealed  for  a  short  period,  till  the  permanent  set-  . 
tlement  took  place,  the  danger  of  discovery  was  over;  whereas 
under  the  ryotwar  system,  the  minute  process  that  is  gone  through 
every  year  renders  the  most  trifling  abuse  liable  every ' moment  to 
detection.  When  the  rent  of. every  field  has  been  fixed  by  survey, 
there  is  little  room  for  abuse  :  it  cannot  be  against  the  ryot,  but 
may  be  in  his  favour,  because  it  can  be  effected  only  by  reporting 
cultivated  'laud-  as  waste,  or  by  obtaining  remission  on  false-  pre-'y 
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fences  of  poverty.  But  it  has  often  been  shown  that,  from  the 
public  manner  in  which  the  kulwar  settlement  is  conducted,  and 
the  contending  interests  of  the  ryots,  neither  of  these  modes  of 
injuring  the  revenue  can  reach  to  any  extent,  or  be  long  concealed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  kulwar  settlement  is  better  calcu¬ 
lated  than  any  other  to  bring  to  view  the  whole  resources  of  the 
country.  Whether  it  is  equally  well  adapted  to  improve  them  can 
pei’haps  never  be  certainly  known,  but  by  a  long  trial  of  its  effect 
in  an  extensive  district. 
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The  Board  of  Revenue  having,  in  their  letter  of  the  17th  instant, 
called  our  attention  to  tlieir  proceedings  of  the  6th  of  March  last 
on  the  ryotwar  settlement  of  Ballari,  I  have  read  with  attention 
the  able  report  'of  Mi-.  Thackeray,  to  which  it  chiefly,  -refers,  as  well 
as  the  previous  correspondence  on  the  same  subject  between  that 
Board  and  Mr.  Chaplin,  the  late  Collector. 

The  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  assessment  of  the 
Ceded  Districts  was  proposed  in  1807,  immediately  on.  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  .survey.  It  was  then  stated  that  the  assessment  had 
been  fixed  upon  a  comparison  of  the  actual  collections  under  the 
Government  of  the  native  powers  and  of  the  Company ;  that,  though 
it  was  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  the  native  rulers,  it  was  so  high 
that  it  could  not  be  realized  every  year,  but  must  be  allowed  to 
fluctuate  with  good  and  bad  seasons  ;  and  that,  though  in  this  way 
the  same  amount  of  revenue  might  be  always  realized  oh  an  aver¬ 
age  of  years,  the  rate  was  too  high  to  enable  the  Country  to  im¬ 
prove,  and  that  all  that  could  be  expected  was  that  it  should  remain 
stationary.  This  opinion  was  delivered  upon  the  supposition  that 
annual  settlements  would  be  continued,  and  that  the  ryots  would 
under  them  have  had  the  advantage,  at  the  beginning  of  each,  year, 
of  extending  or  contracting  their  cultivation  according  to  their 
circumstances. '  Had  it  ever  been  conceived  that  a  lease  settlement 
was  to  be  introduced  in  the  room  of  the  annual  one,  the  reduction, 
of  twenty-five  per  cent,  would  have  been  suggested,  hot- merely 'as 
a  measure  of  expediency,  but  of  necessity. 

The  establishment  of  a  village  lease  in  Ballari  in  the.  year  1814, 
without  any  reduction  of  the  survey  assessment,  has  had  the  con¬ 
sequences  which  in  such  a  case  were  inevitable :  most  of  fcbo.rentex’s; 
soon  failed,  the  ryots  were  impoverished,  and  the:  villages  thrown 
back  upon  Government.  The  lease  settlement  ’amounted. to  pag’o- 
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das  7,79,000;  the  highest  collection  under  the  Company’s  Govern¬ 
ment  was  that  of  1807,  and  araouuted  to  pagodas  7,78,720.  The 
average  collections  of  the  seven  years  preceding  the  decennial  lease 
were  pagodas  7,19,000.  Had  even  this  average,  which  is  pagodas 
60,000  below  the  lease  settlement,  been  adopted,  it  would  have  been 
too  high  ;  for  when  ryots  are  obliged  to  pay  the  same  rent  every 
successive  year  of  a  lease,  instead  of  paying  more  or  less  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  season,  it  distresses  them  as  much  as  if  fifteen, 
or  twenty  per  cent,  had  been  added  to  their  rent,  and  a  reduction 
to  this  amount  would  therefore  have  been  necessary  to  have  left 
them  on  the  same  footing  as  they  were  before  the  lease.  The  Col¬ 
lector,  Mr.  Chaplin,  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  lease  settlement 
was  high.  He  observes  that  it  is  ‘  as  high  as  can  be  afforded  in 
‘seasons  tolerably  favourable,’  and  that  ‘it  will  frequently  be 
‘  necessary  that  the  demands  of  Government  for  the  full  rent  be  miti- 
‘  gated,  and  the  most  judicious  lenity  be  exercised  in  exacting  the 
‘public  dues.’  The  exigencies  of  Government  did  not  admit  of 
any  relinquishment  of  revenue,  and  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  main¬ 
tain  it  at  its  highest  standard. 

In  July,  1819,  so  many  of  the  villages  in  Ballari  had  reverted  to  Decision t .Q 
Government  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  authorize  the  Collec- 
tor  to  make  the  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  to  make  a  theryotwAr 
ryot  war  settlement.  While  he  was  making  arrangements  for  this  reduce  the 
purpose,  he  was  called  to  the  higher  charge  of  the  Southern  Mali- 
ratta  provinces.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Thackeray,  who  made 
the  proposed  reduction  in  two  districts,  and  has  given  a  most  able 
report  on  the  subject;  hut  his  appointment  to  the  Board  has 
unfortunately  deprived  us  of  the  benefit  which  would  have  been 
derived  from  his  report  upon  the  rest  of  the  districts.  The 
picture  exhibited  by  him  of  their  declining  state  renders  it 
advisable  to  lose  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  correct  the  mischief. 

The  measure  of  reduction  has  already  been  authorized;  there  Mode  in 
is  no  question  as  to  its  necessity,  hut  only  as  to  the  mode  of  carry-  redmniou 
ing  it  into  effect,  whether  it  should  be  done  at  once  in  all  the  enmodont. 
districts  of  Ballari,  or  gradually  in  a  few  districts,  until  the  whole 
are  completed.  Mr.  Thackeray  proposes  a  gradual  reduction  in 
three  or  four  districts  annually,  and  observes  that.,  unless  this  or 
some  other  great  relief  be  afforded,  the  land  revenue  will  decrease 
faster  and  faster  each  year;  that  the  reduction  is  wauled,  not  to 
improve  and  secure  the  revenue,  hut  to  prevent  iis  annual  decrease, 
and  that  it  would  not  do  more  than  place  the  ryots  of  the  Ceded 
Districts  on  an  equal  fooling  with  those  of  Coimbatore.  1  ouc-e 


country  will  bo  bo  exhausted  that  it  will  bo  almost  impracticabk;  to , 
restore  if..  Out  of  2644  villages  composing  the  collectoraio,  1.785 
have  reverted  to  Government,  yielding  a  revenue  of- about- twenty.: 
lakhs  of  rupees.  The  revenue  of  the  villages  still  in  lease  is  only 
about  61  lakhs.  Villages  yielding  more  than  three-fourths  of- the- 
revenue  hare,  therefore,  come  back  to  the  hands  of  Government, 
ail  of  them  reduced  in  their  means,  unable  t.o  pay  their  rents,  and 
all  of  them  reluctantly  thrown  up;  for  no  man  throws  up  while.- 
the  kists  can  by  any  exertion  be  drawn  from  the  ryots.  It  is  in: 
fact  an  insolvency  of  nearly  1800  villages.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  villages  still  in  lease  are  in  a-  much  better  condition ;  a 
great  part  of  them  are  exhausted,  and  will  probably  soon  fall-  in,' 
but  are  still  held  in  the  hope  of  a  good  season,  or  some  other 
favourable  event.  In  Raidrdg  half  of  the  ryots  have  emigrated.. 
The  state  of  many  of  the  other  districts  is -no  better.  .Most  of-  the 
great  potails  are  reduced  to  poverty,  many  of  them  have  -been  seufe 
to  jail;  the  substantial  ryots,  whose  stock  supported- the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  villages,  are  gone.  The  country  is  no  longer  what  it. 
was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  an  immediate  reduction  of  .  the 
assessment  is  the  only  way  of  restoring  it  to  its  former  state.  : 

The  reduction  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent.  will,  in  the  first, yeniy 
have  no  apparent  effect.  It  will  merely  check  the  descent  of  the 
country  to  ruin.  It  will  require  another  year  or  two  before  t,he 
benefit  is  seen,  but  the  revenue  will  then  rise  gradually,  and  per¬ 
manently.  There  are  niueteen  districts  in  Ball&i.  In.  two  of 
these  the  reduction  has  already  been  made ;  in  seventeen  .it -remains 
to  be  made.  If  we  go  on  settling,  three  or  four  districts  annually, 
it  will  take  four  or  five  3rears  to  get  through  the  whole,  and  during 
that  time  those  last  settled  will  become  every  day  worse,  and  their 
restoration  will  be  rendered  much  more  difficult  than  at  present. 
If  we  make  the  reduction  in  all  the  districts  at  once,  we  shall 
collect  less  revenue  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  but  we 
shall  collect  more  in  ten  years  than  if  we  made, -.the  reduction -by 
degrees  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  districts  annually.  I  would, 
therefore,  for  this  reason  and  for  others  already  stated;  recommend 
that  the  reduction  be  immediate  in  all  the  districts  of  Ballaii. 

After  deciding  that  the  reduction  is  to  be  made,  the  next  point- 
for  consideration  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is. to  be  done.  I  think 
that  the  simplest  and  best  way  would  be  by  proclaiming  in  the 
villages  that  the  reduction  has  been  granted  from  the  commence- 


menl  of  the  current  year.  Every  ryot  will  then  know  at  once  the  meat  of  the 
terms  on  which  he  cultivates,  because  he  kuows  the  survey  assess-  J'ear- 
ment  of  his  lands.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  reduction  will  be  of 
material  use  to  him  in  regulating  the  extent  of  his  cultivation,  it 
ought  to  be  communicated  to  him  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  survey  rates  having,  under  the  lease,  become  unequal,  in  The  relative! 
some  places  too  high,  in  some  too  low,  and  in  many  been  aban-  assessment 
doned,  it  has  become  a  question  whether  they  ought  not  to  be  beaitered 
again  corrected.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  toequaiiza- 
be  touched,  and  that  they  ought  to  stand  as  the  foundation  of 
every  future  settlement.  By  having  such  a  standard,  Government 
may  in  every  future  period  raise  or  lower  the  revenue,  according 
to  the  necessities  of  the  State,  by  simply  increasing  or  diminishing 
this  standard  by  a  certain  rate.  The  survey  rates  could  not  be 
altered  without  producing  endless  confusion  and  obstruction. 

Every  ryot  would  intrigue  to  get  bis  own  lands  favourably  assessed  ; 
many  of  the  revenue  servants  would  be  bribed,  and  even  those 
who  were  honest  would  be  swayed  by  ill-judged,  partial,  and 
temporary  motives  to  attempt  to  suit  the  assessment  to  the  fluc¬ 
tuating  means  of  every  ryot,  and  the  correction  of  the  survey 
would  end  in  its  being  left  much  more  unequal  than  at  first. 

Even  if  a  survey  could  be  made  so  perfect  that  each  field 
should  be  rated  exactly  according  to  its  produce,  it  would  soon 
again  become  unequal  by  the  various  degrees  of  industry  exerted  by 
the  cultivators,  by  the  operations  of  tlie  seasons,  by  the  loss  of 
cattle,  and  by  a  thousand  other  accidents.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  public  revenue  that  the  assessment  should  always 
be  perfectly  even  ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  it  should  be  so 
moderate  as,  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  cultivation  according  to 
the  agricultural  practice  of  the  country,  to  enable  the  ryot  to  pay 
bis  rent  after  reimbursing  himself  for  his  labour  and  expenses. 

Whatever  surplus  there  may  be  beyond  this  be'ongs  to  the  culti¬ 
vator  ;  the  Government  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Whether  this 
surplus  be  great  or  small,  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  public 
revenue,  though  it  will  make  a  difference  in  the  private  rent 
which  the  ryot  will  demand  from  a  tenant.  Many  i-yots,  from 
various  accidents,  become  so  poor  that  they  cannot  pay  one-half 
of  their  usual  rent,  however  moderate  it  might  have  been.  H  would 
be  absurd  to  think  of  lowering  the  assessment  to  suit  I  lie  circum¬ 
stances  of  such  men.  The  proper  remedy  I'm-  poor  ryots  is  Ihe 
common  one  of  the  country:  a  low  rent  for  a  lew  years — not  a 
reduction  of  the  assessment. 


probable 


The  next  quostio.n  is  whether  the  ryot  should  be  required  fo  eui' 
tirnte  waste  in  order  to  obviate  the  great  loss  which  the  revenue 
must  otherwise  sustain  from  the  reduction  in  the  assessment. .  ••  I 
think  that  he  ought  to  lie  at  liberty  to  cultivate  as  much  or  as  little 
as  he  pleases.  There  is,  however,  one  point  in  which  some  restric¬ 
tion  is  necessary  ;  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  select  all  the  good  and 
to  reject  all  the  bad  fields,  but  should  be  obliged  to  take.thOigood 
and  the  had  together,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  He 
must  not  be  bound  by  any  lease  of  five.- or  ten  years.  He  fails  from 
so  many  slight  causes  that  a  lease  with  him  is.  impracticable..  Ho 
must  be  left  to  his  own  discretion  to  keep  his  land  ns  long  or  ns 
short  a  time  as  he  pleases.  There  is  no  danger  of  his  not  extending 
his  cultivation  whenever  his  means  increase,  and  it  is  better  that 
he  should  not  do  so  sooner.  Yfhat  is  called  a  puXkutt*  lease  is 
merely  another  term  for  a  ryotwar  one,  and  . is  liable  to  the  same  ob¬ 
jections,  that  it  constrains  the  ryot  without  any  necessity  or  advan¬ 
tage,  and  deprives  him  of  fields  which  he  always  cultivates,  These 
are  called  pufckutfc,  and  sometimes  descend  from  father  to -son  with 
little  change.  In  addition  to  his  putkut-t,  he  frequently  cultivates 
one  or  more  fields  of  inferior  quality  at  a  distance  from  the  village. 
But  he  seldom  keeps  them  more  than  a  year  or  two,  when  he  throws 
them  up  and  they  pass  into  other  hands.  He  retains  his  putkutt 
as  a  fixed  possession,  and  pays  a  regulated  rent  for  the  whole,  with¬ 
out  specifying  the  rent  of  each  individual  field  composing  it-.  This 
was  not  necessary  under  an  unsettled  assessment,  because  if  he 
relinquished  a  part,  the  Government  could  fix  what  assessment  it 
thought  proper  on  the  remainder,  and  the  ryot  had  uo  redress. 
But  by  specifying  the  rent  of  each  field  as  in  a  ryotwar  settlement, 
the  ryot  is  guarded  from  wrong,  because  he  knows  beforehand  what 
remission  he  is  entitled  to  by  throwing  up  any  portion  of  his  put¬ 
kutt,  and  the  inconvenience  of  all  after  litigation  on  this  head 'is 
completely  obviated. 

The  great  extent  of  inam  land  in  the  Ceded  Districts  has  given 
rise  to  the  apprehension  that,  unless  some  preventive  measure  be 
adopted,  the  ryots,  even  after  the  reduction  of  the  assessment, 'will 
abandon  t-lie  sirkar  for  tbe  sake  of  cultivating  inam  land,  and  that 
the  revenue  will,  in  place  of  rising,  continue  to  fall  still  lower  .every 
year.  The  high  rent  of  the  Government  land  is  the  main  cause  of 
the  ryots  cultivating  inam,  and,  as  long  as  the  present  high  assess¬ 
ment  remains,  they  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  .relinquish  Gov- 
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eminent  and  occupy  in  am  laud,  This  has  always  happened,  unless 
where  it  was  prevented  by  the  interference  of  authority.  But  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  reduction  of  the  assessment  will  greatly  diminish, 
if  not  entirely  remove  the  evil,  and  render  any  restrictive  measure 
unnecessary,  because  the  ryot  takes  the  inara  land  solely  on  account 
of  the  low  rent  at  which  he  gets  it  from  the  owner  ;  but  if  he 
obtain  a  moderate  profit  from  his  own,  he'will  prefer  his  own,  where 
he  is  secure,  to  the  iuam,  where  he  is  perpetually  liable  to  be  ousted 
by  the  proprietor.  In  former  times  he  could  not  be  ousted,  even 
though  he  did  not  pay  the  proprietor  one-tenth  of  the  fair  rent.  He 
was  supported  by  Government,  because  the  less  he  paid  to  the  inam- 
dar,  the  more-  he  was  able  to  pay  for  the  sirkar  lands  which  he  cul¬ 
tivated.  The  cultivation  of  the  inam  lands  was  usually  in  each  vil¬ 
lage  distributed  among  those  ryots  who  paid  the  highest  rent  to 
Government,  and  the  indmdars  were  obliged  to  be  content  with 
whatever  they  chose  to  give  them.  But  as  the  inamdars  are  now  at 
liberty,  as  well  as  the  ryots,  to  dispose  of  their  lands  as  they  please, 
and  to  remove  those  ryots  who  will  not  pay  them  the  standard  rent, 
they  will  gradually  increase  the  present  low  rates.  As  the  ryots, 
therefore,  will  henceforth  be  less  secure  in  their  possession  of  inam 
land,  and  as  the  rent  of  it  will  rise,  while  at  the  same  time  that  of 
the  sirkar  land  is  reduced,  I  think  that  the  probable  effect  of  these 
circumstances  will  be  to  keep  the  cultivation  of  inam  land  within 
such  bounds  as  not  to  prove  injurious  to  the  revenue.  But  should  should  it 
this  opinion  be  found  on  trial  to  he  erroneous,  it  will  become  neces-  otherwfse.lt 
sary  to  devise  some  remedy  for  so  serious  an  evil.  The  imposition  necessary  to 
of  a  tax  of  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  on  the  standard  assessment  assessment 
on  inam  land  would,  I  imagine,  have  the  desired  effect.  I  can  have  !and- 
no  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  resort  to  such  a  measure  when¬ 
ever  it  may  become  necessary.  It  was  never  intended  by  the  native 
princes  who  granted  the  iuams,  it  was  never  supposed  by  their 
owners  themselves,  that  their  lands,  instead  of  aiding  in  some 
degree  the  public  resources,  were  to  diminish  them.  'I  he  native 
rulers  alwa}rs  rendered  inam  lands  beneficial  to  the  revenue,  because 
they  were  in  general  cultivated  by  such  ryots  only  as  also  held  sirkar 
land;  these  ryots  paid,  in  addition  to  flic  ordinary  rent  of  their 
sirkar  land,  in  proportion  to  the  advantage  which  I  hey -were  esti¬ 
mated  to  derive  from  the  imim.  But  our  demand  upon  the  ryot-  is 
limited  by  a  fixed  rate  of  assessment,  and  it  is  rigid.  I  bat  it  should 
be  so;  but  it  is  not  right,  where  the  public  revenue  consists  ohiolly 
of  a  high  land-rent,  that  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  a  great  province 
should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  cultivated,  not  only  without 


onntribnfhig  f,n  Urn  jn  him  u  \n)  1  m  or  dim  m  iunr  ll  \>J  H  '» 

away  the  cultivators  Ironi.  the  sirlcar  lands. 

Tb<> vi’iinc-  Tj)0  jni5(,  poiiti,  for  consideration  is  whether  the  redaction- of - 
-twenty- live  per  cent,  should  be  permanent  or  not.  I  thin  it  that  it 
rmnauu'r  ought  to  Vjo  so.  1  do  wot  by  this  mean  that  it  is  never  to  be. altered;, 
bvit  that  it  is  wot  to  be  altered  frequently,  but  .only  at  distant 
intervals,  when  the  exigencies  or  the  prosperity  of  the  Stri,te«may 
demand  an  increase  or  admit  of  a  -  redaction-. -of  -revenue.-  The 
reduction  lias  always,  from  the  .first,  been  proposed-  as -a  permanent 
measure.  It  was  stated  in  1807,  that  mi  less  it  .woi-e  .-granted,  the 
country  would  never  improve.  Tlio  failure,  since  that  lime,  of. -the- 
greater  part  of  the  Ballari  villages,  and  the  decline. of-  cultivation, 
makes  what  was  thou  merely  a  matter. of-  choice, -now  one -of  abso¬ 
lute  necessity.  Without  a.  permanent  reduction  .the  country  cannot 
be  restored.  It  is  no  sacrifice  of  revenue,  for  if  it--  is.  withheld,  - 
the  reduction  will  force  itself  upon  us  by  a  rapidly  increasing 
diminution  of  cultivation.  We  shall  sacrifice  less  by  adopting  at 
once  the  only  effectual  remedy.  The  reduction  has  already  been, 
authorized  by  Government.  It  is  true  that  it  has  never  been 
formally  submitted  for  the  approbation  of  the  Honourable  Court  of 
Directors;  bat  the  Court,  though  they  prohibit  us  from  .making 
leases,  do  not  restrain  us  from  lowering  a  high  assessment  perma¬ 
nently  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  refuse  their  sanction  to 
the  measure  now  in  contemplation,  more  particularly  as  it  will  do 
no  more  than  place  Ballari,  with  regard  to  assessment  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  Coimbatore  and  the  other  districts  under  this 
Presidency.  Should  it,  however,  be  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  that  . 
for  the  present  the  reduction  should  be  limited  to  ten  years,  until 
we  receive  the  authority  of  the  Honourable  Court  to  make  it.  per¬ 
manent,  I  shall  not  object  to  this  mode  of  proceeding. 

Summiwy  I  shall  now  conclude  with  a  summary  of  -  what  I. propose;  for -the 
foregoing  approbation  of  the  Board. 

proposals.  1  ‘ 

1st.  That  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  all  dry  and  wet 
land,  and  of  thirty-three  per  cent,  on  well  land,  -as  --proposed  in 
1807,  be  made  in  Ballari. 

2nd.  That  the  reduction  be  made  by  an  uniform  lowering  of  the 
snrvey  rate  ;  that  it  be  made  immediately,  and  public  notice,  be" 
given  of  it  iu  all  the  villages,  in  order  that  the  ryots  may  have  the 
full  benefit  of  it  in  the  current  year;  and  that  they  be  informed 
that  the  reductions  will  continue  ten  year’s,  and,  if.  approved  by 
the  Honourable  Court,  will  be  made  permanent. 


/ 


THE  RYOTWAE  SETTLEMENT  OP  BALLARI. 

fi  3-1Cl'  170 ts  be  leffe  at  to  increase  and  diminish 

en  cu  ivation,  with  no  other  restriction  than  that  of  their  not 
’ein0  peimitted  to  separate  the  good  and  bad  lands,  which,  by  the 
cus  om  of  the  village,  are  usually  rented  together. 

lands  That  n°  reStraint  be  imp°Sed  011  th°  cultiTati°n  of  iiiam 


5th.  That  the  Board  of  Revenue  be  directed 
«.y,  to  the  Collector  of  Bella, -i  the  necessary 
carrying  the  proposed  measures  into  effect. 


to  issue,  without 
instructions  for 


ON  THE  EXPEDIENCY  OF  INTRODUCING  ENT  A  TI¬ 
RED  TJL AT] ON S  IN  ZKMINDARIES,  AND  OP 
ENTRUSTING  SOME  OP  THE  ZEMINDARS 
WITH  POLICE  AUTHORITY. 

lflfcli  September,  .iS2<X 

Espodicnoy  Ouii  Code  of  Regulations  has,  in  a  great  measure,  broken  down  the 
tag  by  tow  entail  by  wbicli  the  estates  of  different  classes  of  zemividnrl  and  of- 
usage  under  official  servants  were  protected  from  division,  and  descended  en- 
estates  of  tire  to  a  single  heir.  So  much  ini  ary,  both  to  the  public  and  to 

zemindars  ° 

descended  individuals,  has  been  occasioned  by  the  change,  that  I  nave  long 
single  lieir.  thought  that  we  ought  to  revert  to  the  ancient  usage  and  confirm 
it  by  law.  Our  departure  from  it  has  already  ruined- many  ancient 
families.  It  encourages  dissension  among  all  those  which,  still 
exist.  The  members  of  each  family  are  continually  instigated  by 
needy  adventurers  to  apply  to  the  Courts  for  .  a  division  of  the  estate. 
Neither  the  zemindars  themselves,  nor  their  relations,  ever  know 
much  of  business;  and  the  results  of  such ‘suits  is  generally, 
whether  successful  or  not,  to  leave  them  overwhelmed  with  debt, 
occasioned  partly  by  the  expense  of  carrying  them  on,  and  still 
more  by  usurious  interest  on  money  borrowed  for  that  purpose,  or 
for  bribes  which  their  agents  assert  to  have  been  paid  to  the  vakils, 
or  officers  of  the  Court.  By  these  means,  while  the  family  of  - the 
zemindar  falls  into  distress  and  disgrace,  the  character  of  the  Gov- ' 
eminent  suffers,  and  more  than  one  rebellion  has  been  the  conse¬ 
quence. 

importance  In  the  infancy  of  our  power,  when  the  greater  zemindars  could 
fujfl"  oppose  a  formidable  resistance,  the  division  of  their  domains; might 
families  of  have  been  desirable  ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  power  it  Ought 
rather  to  be  our  object  to  maintain  them  as  entire  as  possible.  If 
the  whole  of  the  zemindars  were  swept  away,  as  they  inevitably 
must  be  at  no  distant  period,  by  the  operation  of  our  present  insti¬ 
tutions,  we  should  have  nothing  of  native  rank  left  in  the  country. 
All  rank  and  power  would  be  vested  in  a few,  Europeans,  Such  a, 
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state  of  tilings  could  not  but  be  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  out 
Government,  because  the  natives  could  not  fail  to  make  the  com- 
parison  between  the  high  situations  of  their  foreign  rulers  and  their 
own  abject  condition  ;  and  in  the  event  of  any  discontent  arising,  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  spread  and  become  general  when  they  were 
reduced  to  one  level,  and  consequently  more  liable  to  be  actuated 
by  feeling.  They  have  no  common  sympathy  with  us,  and  but  little 
attachment  to  our  Government,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of 
those  who  depend  upon  it  for  their  maintenance  ;  and  nothing  can 
tend  more  effectually  to  shake  what  they  have,  than  to  behold  the 
destruction  of  every  ancient  family,  and  its  domains  passing  into  the 
hands  of  a  set  of  low  retainers  of  the  Courts  and  other  dependants 
of  Europeans. 

Our  power  is  now  too  great  to  have  anything  to  apprehend  from  ZcmimUrs 
our  zemindars.  They  know  that  they  cannot  oppose  it ;  they  also  afford 
know  that  it  is  not  our  wish  to  turn  it  against  them,  in  order  to  Government 
deprive  them  of  any  right  which  they  now  enjoy,  and  that  they  are  disturbance, 
as  secure  in  the  possession  of  their  zemindaries  with  a  small  as  with 
a  large  armed  force.  They  will  all  by  degrees  gather  confidence 
from  this  safety,  abandon  their  military  habits,  and  attend  to  the 
improvements  of  their  possessions  ;  and  they  will,  for  their  own 
sakes,  be  more  disjmsed  than  any  other  class  of  our  subjects  to 
support  our  Government  in  all  times  of  disturbance.  This  change 
will  be  later  among  some  of  the  remote  hill  chiefs,  but  it  will  ulti¬ 
mately  take  place  among  them  all.  It  will  be  accelerated  by  the 
growing  extension  of  our  influence  in  the  teiTitories  of  the  Nizam 
and  the  Berar  Rajah,  but  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  our  own 
moderation. 

Our  Regulations  were  originally  intended  to  protect  all  classes  of  ^sEo1vruln' 
our  native  subjects  in  all  their  rights ;  but  they  have  not  done  this 
with  respect  to  zemindars.  On  the  contrary,  by  extending  to  them 
the  general  Hindu  lavs  of  succession,  they  have  already  destroyed  0/ ul!" 
many  of  them,  and  are  hastening  to  ruin  those  that  remain.  Our  succc'F5'c,n- 
Regulations  protect,  as  far  as  they  can  protect,  all  rights  of  the 
people;  but  they  are  too  much  calculated  to  facilitate  the.  minuic 
division  of  property,  and  the  descent  of  society  to  its  lowest  level. 

This  effect  was  counteracted  under  the  native  Government  by  the 
lands  of  every  public  officer,  from  the  head  of  a  village  to  that  of  a 
province,  descending  undivided  to  a  single  heir;  by  the  possessions 
of  all  petty  Rajahs,  zemindars,  and  poligars  following  the  same  rule ; 
by  frequent  new  grants  of  lands  to  numbers  ol  civil  and  military 
officers;  sometimes  for  life,  sometimes  lor  a  longer  term  :  and  hv 


WO  ^  MINUTES  OF  HJli  THOMAS  MUKRto  '- 

ilii.  (  o(1k  <  i  ,  u  in  luini,  niiHni  urpcthu  d t< tncfs  nowd  j‘h  fjt,  ■ 
inhabitante,  and  not  retiring  with  their  wealth  to  a  distant -eoiintiyh 
like  the  European  servants  of  the  Company,  who  .have  -succeeded''' 

Aiiio ilii?  Not  -only  zemind^ries,  but  the  official  lands  of  villsige'  servants. 
Tiiia(ro'UV  have  been  divided  and  parcelled  oat  among  different  claimants ; 

and,  unless  measures  arc  adopted  to  stop  this  evil,  every  landowner 
will  in  time  Iks  reduced  to  the  stoic  of  a  common  cultivator.  'With 
this  foil  oi  all  the  Tipper  classes  the  character  of  the  people  sinks-; 
they  become  less  attached  to  our  Government,  they  lose  the 
principal  instruments  by  which  we  can  act  upon  and  improve  them, 
and  the  task  of  conducting  the  internal  Government  becomes  every 
day  more  difficult.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion:  that  we  ought  by 
every  expedient  in  our  power  to  maintain  the  ancient  eemindaries 
and  official  landed  estates  unbroken.  This  will  keep  up  a  class  of 
native  nobility  and  gentry,  and  preserve  those  gradations  in  society, 
through  which  alone  it  can  be  improved  in  its  condition. 

Sopoof  the  **  is  not  intended  to  extend  the  proposed  entail  to  any  class  of 
Kegaiatfon  landholders  whose  lands  have  not  been  usually  held  according  to 
that  rule,  or  to  strangers  who  may  already  have  got  possession,, 
by  purchase,  of  portions  of  ancient  zemindaries. 

The  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  have  already  prohibited  the 
sale  of  ancient  zemindaries  for  arrears  of  revenue.  We  must  protect 
them  from  sale  for  private  debts  and  from  division  by  a  Regulation. 
As  they  were  made  liable  by  the  permanent  snnnud  for  private 
debts,  they  will  continue  liable  for  'such  as  may  have  been  contract¬ 
ed  between  the  date  of  that  sunnud  and  that  of  the  entail,  but  hot 
for  such  as  may  have  been  or  shall  be  contracted  at  any  other 
period.  The  acceptance  of  the  entail  should  be  voluntary,  ana  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  parties.  But  when  the  zemindars 
know  that  it  is  meant  for  the  security  of  the  succession  in  their 
families,  it  is  not  likely  that  many  of  them  will  reject  it.  Wherever 
it  is  accorded,  the  zemindari  should  never  again  be  'liable,  id' 
division,  except  with  the  consent  of  Government. 

All  pensions  granted  by  Government  in  lieu  of  land,  or  fees  or 
rights  of  any  kind  resumed,  and  perhaps  all  other  pensions,  should 
’foe  regulated  by  the  rule  of  entail,  and  descend  without  division., 
toi“ive“vs  *n  many  zemindaries  the  attempt  to  establish  the  police  offices 

tiiiTfoiice in  °^^e  European  magistrate  tends  to  excite  dissension  and  to  harass 
zcmiud-irie"  ^le  inhabitants  to  no  purpose,  and  as  the  police  can  only  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  zemindfir  himself,  with  the  aid  of  his  own  people, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  leave  the  management  of  it  entirely  in  his' 
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own  bands.  Section  38,  Regulation  XI.,  1816,  was  intended  to 
restrain  the  interference  of  the  magistrate  in  the  police  of  the 
ancient  zemindaries  ;*  but  it  may  be  proper  to  declare  by  a  positive 
enactment  that  the  Ra  jah  or  zemindar  shall  now  in  certain  districts 
have  the  sole  charge  of  the  police,  and  conduct  it  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  country  ;  and  such  of  those  Rajahs  and  zemindar’s  as 
may,  from  their  rank  or  antiquity,  be  entitled  to  peculiar  indul¬ 
gences,  should  not  be  liable,  from  any  cause  whatever,  to  be  sum¬ 
moned  to  appear  personally  in  any  Court  without  the  previous 
authority  of  Government. 


*  In  this  regulation  it  was  enacted 
that  ‘  in  the  ancient  zemindaries 
!  whose  revenues  have  always  been 
‘  under  the  exclusive  management  of 
1  the  zemindars  themselves,  the  magis- 
‘  trate  shall  not  establish  any  police 
1  officer,  except  in  such  places  as 
‘darogahs  may  have  already  been 
‘  established,  without  the  previous 
‘  sanction  of  the  Governor  in  Council.’ 
In  section  39  of  the  same  regulation 
‘  Magistrates  are  authorized  to  grant, 


upon  their  own  responsibility,  to 
zemindars,  who  may  he  desirous  of 
acting  as  beads  of  police,  and  whom 
they  may  consider  to  be  qualified  for 
the  office,  sunnuds  to  act  as  such 
within  the  limits  of  their  respective 
zemindaries  only.  The  magistrate 
shall  prescribe  to  the  zemindars,  in 
their  commissions,  the  whole  orsuch 
part  of  the  duties  and  authority  vest¬ 
ed  by  this  regulation  in  tabsildars 
as  they  may  deem  proper.' 


<•  »  1  Ira  now  boon  above  two  years  before  the  Board,  'lire  heads -ol  the 

i  1  tii1  pioposed  Regulation  were  sent  to  the  Collectors,  in  order -that  tiseir  . 

opinions  and  those  of  the  zemindars  regarding  it. might  be  obtained- 
before  it  should  be  passed  into  a  law.  The  answers  .have  b.ee-n 
received.  Those  of  some  of  the  zemindars  are  in  favour-  of  the- 
Regulation,  but  those  of  more  are  against  it.  The-  reasons  urged 
against  it  are  various  :  the  difficulty  which,  it  is  said,  will  be  .found 
in  borrowing  when  the  land  is  no  longer  liable  for  the. debt,,  and  the 
consequent  danger  of  the  zemindari  being  resumed  in  unfavourable- 
seasons,  from  tlie  zemindar  being  unable  to  raise -funds  to  discharge . 
the  Government  revenue ;  the  wish  of  the  zemindar  to.  retain  the 
power  of  transferring  or  dividing  bis  possessions  ;  his  aversion  to 
talcing  charge  of  the  police,  from  the  fear  of  penalties,  and  of  degra¬ 
dation  to  the  rank  of  a  police  officer  ;  and  his  suspicion  that  further 
charges  may  be  intended,  which  may  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  zemin¬ 
dar  i. 

The  accept.  These  objections,  however,  -may  in  a  great  degree -bo  removed  by 

Kegniation  making  the  acceptance  of  the  Regulation  optional,  and  in  the  sketch 
may  beraatle  4  .  .  \ 

optional.  which  I  now  submit  this  is  provided  for,  and  the  pomts  winch  were 
deemed  most  objectionable  in  the  former  draft-  are -either  modified  • 
or  omitted.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  zemindars  will  agree 
to  the  amended  draft  at  first,  and  that  most  of  the.  rest-. will  follow 
their  example,  when  they  perceive  that  it  is  calculated  to  secure  the 
possession  of  their  zemind&ries  to  their  descendants. 

The  propos-  It  may  at  first  sight  appear  that,  the  direct-  contra!  over  the  affairs- 
vfiHnotfeaa  of  zemindars,  which -it  is  proposed  to  vest  in  Government  by.  the- 
xio.es of  t-hV  regulation,  will,  by  frequent  references  from  the  local  authorities, 
meut,  add  greatly -to  the  pressure  of  public  business.  .-But  it  will,  in -fact. 

save  labour,  because,  under  the  present  system,  more  of  the. time  of 
Government  is  occupied  by  the  disputed  succession  of  a  single  zemin- 
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■lari,  than  will  be  by  ten  such  cases  when  under  their  immediate 
authority. 

The  objects  of  the  Regulation  are,  to  preserve  the  hereditary 
possessions  of  ancient  zemindars  in  their  families  ;  to  preserve  the  tiou. 
respectability  of  such  zemindars ;  and  to  secure  the  country  from 
being  disturbed  by  family  dissensions  regarding  the  division  of 
property,  or  by  disputed  claims  to  the  succession  to  the  zemindiiri, 
and  the  zemindars  from  ruinous  litigations  in  the  Courts  of 
Judicature.  But  though  the  maintenance  of  the  respectability  of 
the  zemindar  be  an  important  object,  a  still  more  important  one 
i  is  tlie  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  country  ;  and  this  alone, 

|  had  every  consideration  for  the  zemindar  been  out  of  the  question, 

!  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  tlie  Regulation. 

As  far  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed  from  past  experience,  we 
:  I  shall  still  he  occasionally  liable  to  unavoidable  disturbances  from 
,  j  turbulent  zemindars.  We  should  therefore  be  cautious  not  to  add 
:  to  the  usual  public  causes  of  warfare,  such  as  tribute  and  suc- 
|i  j  cession,  those  of  a  different  description,  such  as  the  summonses 
f  j  and  warrants  of  over-zealous  magistrates  and  the  rights  of  new 
j  purchasers.  The  latest  disturbances  in  the  Northern  Sirkars  have 
i  sprung  from  these  causes ;  in  Gumsur  from  enforcing  the  warrant 
,  j  of  the  magistrate,  and  in  Moheri  from  supporting  the  zeminddry 
i  rights  of  a  shroff.  No  honour  is  ever  gained  by  these  wars.  The 
object  of  them  is  seldom  attained  ;  they  usually  end  by  a  compro¬ 
mise  of  authority ;  they  are  tedious,  harassing  and  expensive  ;  and, 
i  though  an  enemy  is  hardly  ever  seen,  they  are  generally  attended 
with  heavy  loss,  not  in  action,  but  by  the  climate  destroying  or 
rendering  unfit  for  all  future  service  a  great  portion  of  the  officers 
and  troops  employed  in  the  campaign.  The  two  battalions  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  year  1817  and  1818  in  Moheri,  iu  supporting  the 
rights  of  the  shroff  who  had  purchased  the  zemindary,  lost  more 
than  any  two  corps  employed  in  the  Mahratta  war. 

By  adopting  the  Regulation  we  shall  iu  a  great  measure  obviate  ThcEcguis. 
the  recurrence  of  warfare  for  private  rights  and  warrants.  We  do  caicnintai 
not  relinquish  the  power  of  warrants  and  arrest ;  we  only  suspend  rpsUmccto 
it  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  cause  for  its  exorcise,  and  t-iiernrioc 
if  there  be,  it  will  bo  rendered  more  efficacious  by  our  being  pre¬ 
pared  to  enforce  it.  No  mischief  can  result  from  the  delay.  The 
zemindar  has  too  much  at  stake  in  the  country  to  (hink  of  abscond¬ 
ing.  Uo  will  not  become  more  capable  of  resistance.  It  is  more 
likely  that  by  having  time  for  reflection  be  will  abandon  the  hasty 
resolutions  of  resisting,  which  he  may  have  adopted  in  a  moment 


of  imfoi-ion  or  n.iai-in,  and  submit  to  the  orders  ,  of  Govornratiiu.-. 
The  climate  of  many  of  the  zomiadaries  is  not  unhealthy;  and  had 
this  been  the  case  in  them  all,  the  Regulation,  as  far  as  the  publio 
interest  is  concerned,  would  not  have  been -wanted,  because- dieturb- 
ancos  could  have  been  suppressed  and-  order  maintained,  tv-ith  very 
little  difficulty*  It  is  possible  that  at  some  -distant  period,- -and 
under  some  more  improved  state  of  society  among-  the  -  hill  zemin¬ 


dars,  it  may  not  oe  requireu;  bu; 
for  some  generations  be  necessary 

*  Owing  to  various  circumstances 

the  proposed  'Regulation  never  was 
passed  into  -law  :  bat  its  main  object 
lias  been  attained  by  the  action  of  the 
Courts,  which  have  repeatedly  held 
that  ancient  zemindariee,  polliams, 
and  jagirs  are  not  subject  to  division, 
because,  by  long  custom,  the  rule  of 
primogeniture  has  been  introduced 
and  prevails  in  them. 

The  origin  of  the  rule  which  takes 
ancient  zemindaries  out  of  the  general 
law  of  partition  and  succession,  is 
thus  explained  by  Sir  Thomas  Strange 
in  his  “  Treatise  on  Hindu  Law”  : — 

!  When  from  being,  as  they  seem 
‘  originally  to  have  been,  managers  of 

*  the  revenue  of  sovereign  states,  tern- 
'indare  assumed  the  right  of  pro- 
‘  prietors  and  some  of  the  powers  of 
‘  independent  ruling  princes  and  chiefs 
‘  over  extensive  tracts  of  country, 

'  those  tracts,  forming  their  zemin- 
‘  ds-ries,  came  to  bs  enjoyed  as  regali- 
‘  ties  or  principalities,  and,  usage  at 
1  length  obtaining  the  force  of  law, 

'  such  zemindaries  were  by  analogy 
'  brought  within  the  special  rule  which 
‘  exempted  the  power  and  property 
1  of  sovereign  princes  fi'om  the  genera] 

*  law  of  succession  and  partition, ’ 


is  now,  ana  wm  smi  perhaps 


Another  object  of  this  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Minnie,  -vis.,  the  exemption  of 
Government  grants  of  money  or  'land 
from  the  general  iaw  of  succession, 
was  obtained  by  -the  enaenneut  of 
Madras  Regulations,-  Id.  ana  VI,  of 
1531,  which  withdrew  from- the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Court-:-!  grants  of  money 
or  of  land  revenue,  personal  or  heredi¬ 
tary,  conferred  by  the  State,  and 
also  claims  to  the  possession  of,  or 
succession  to,  hereditary  village  or 
other  offices,  except-  the  curmini  .or 
village  accountant,  in  the  revenue  and 
police  departments,  or  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  any  of  the  emoluments  an¬ 
nexed  thereto.  The  first  of  these  Re¬ 
gulations  has  since  been  repealed  and 
its  main  principles  embodied  in.  the 
Pensions’  Act  passed  bythe  .Council 
of  the  Governor- General  in  1871  (Act 
XXIII,  of  1871);  while  such  itiims  in 
the  Madras  Presidency  as  have  boon 
enfranchised  ana  converted  into  free¬ 
holds  under  the  operations  of  the 
Inam  Commissioner, -have.-  by  Madras 
Acts.  IY.  of  1863  and  IY.  of  1S66;  been 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other 
property  in  respect  of  succession  and 
liability  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the . 
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ON  FARMING  THE  LAND  CUSTOMS* 


28tli  December,  1820. 

Thf,  question  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  farming  and  of 
managing  the  customs  by  the  revenue  servants  has  been  frequently 
agitated,  and  has  again  been  recently  brought  to  the  Government 
by  the  Board  of  Revenue,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  the  Col¬ 
lector  of  Ballari.  The  farming  system  is  recommended  both  by 
that  Board  and  the  Collector.  In  the  discussions  which  took  place 
in  1818,  almost  every  argument  which  could  be  urged  either  for  or 
against  it  was  then  brought  forward,  either  by  the  Board  of 
Revenue  or  by  the  Customs  Committee,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  say  anything  new  upon  the  subject. 

The  chief  grounds  on  which  the  adoption  of  the  renting  system 
was  not  then  deemed  expedient,  were,  that  the  renters  and  their 
servants  would  not  be  less  oppressive,  or  more  liable  to  detection, 
than  those  of  Government ;  and  that  the  difference  between  the 
amount  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  and  that  paid  into 
the  treasury,  would  rather  be  increased  than  diminished.  In  the 
course  of  my  own  experience,  I  have  always  found  fewer  complaints 
of  vexation  from  the  servants  of  the  renters  than  from  those  of  the 
Collector,  for  the  plain  reason  that  it  is  against  the  interest  of  the 
renters  to  interrupt  trade  by  vexatious  exactions  or  delays.  The 
greater  the  quantity  of  commodities  that  pass  through  his  limits,  the 
greater  his  profits  are.  He  therefore  endeavours  to  encourage 
traders  by  facilitating  the  transit  of  their  goods  through  liis  district, 
and  sometimes  even  by  makiug  some  abatement  in  the  rate  of  duty. 
When  he  ventures  to  exact  more  than  the  authorized  rate,  it  is 
usually  from  some  petty  trader  whom  he  does  not  expect  io  return, 
but  who  travels  alone,  with  perhaps  only  one  bullock.  But  the 


The  transit  or  inland  customs 
duties,  to  which  this  and  the  following 
Minute  relate,  except  in  the  case  of 
goods  imported  from,  or  exported  into 
foreign  territory,  were  abolished  in 
the  Madras  Presidency  by  Act  VI.  of 
1811,  The  subject  may  therefore  ho 


Enid  to  be  obsolete  hut  (hr  obt 


customs, 

managing: 


frequently 

discussed. 


The  renting 


traders. 
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(hem  altogether  can  ho  but 'very  trifling.  The  great'  bulk  .of  the 
commodities  of  the  country  is  conveyed  through  it,  not  by  .single 
individuals,  but  by  groups  of  -traders-  and  their  servants,  having 
with  them  sometimes  only  a  few,  sometimes  five  or  six  hundred 
loaded  bullocks.  These  men  know  the  rates  of  duty  as  well  as  the 
renters  ;  they  will  not  submit  to  any  exaction,  and  if  he  attempts  it, 
they  send  one  of  their  number  to  complain.  The  renter  is  therefore 
stimulated,  both  by  his  fears  and  his  interest,  to  encourage  traders, 
and  to  save  them  from  all  undue  exactions.  The  servant  of, the 
Collector  is  no  doubt,  like  the  renter,  restrained  in  some  degree 
from  extortion  by  the  fear  of  discovery;  but  as  lie  has  no  interest  in 
encouraging  the  trader,  he  is  more  apt  to  vex  and  harass  him  by 
unnecessary  detention,  and  he  can  thus,  merely  by  carelessness, 
produce  a  great  deal  of  mischief  without  being  .liable  to  punish¬ 
ment. 

The  renting  With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  difference  between 
that  which  the  amount  drawn  from  the  people  and  that  brought  into  the 
tSthe*16  treasury  is  greatest  when  the  customs  are  farmed,  or  when  they  are 
revenue.  managed  by  the  revenue  servants,  it  seems  to  be  obvious  enough, 
that  if  the  farmer  gives  more  than  Government  can  realize  through 
its  own  servants,  the  difference  is  least  under  the  renting-  system. 
If  if  were  otherwise,  we  must  suppose  that  the  renter  makes  undue 
exactions;  but  it  lias  already  been  observed  that  there  is  no  founda¬ 
tion  for  such  an  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  satisfied  that 
though  the  servants  of  a.  renter  may  here  and  there  make  some  . 
trifling  exaction,  the  sum  total  of  his  collections  is  almost 
always  below  what  he  has  a.  right  to  levy  by  the  tariff.  The 
way  in  which  the  renter  is  enabled  to  pay  more  than  Government 
'  receives  from  its  own  servants  is,  not  by  collecting  more  than 
they,  or  more  than  the  fixed  rates,  but  by  bringing  their  pecula- . 
tions  to  account;  for  even  the  revenue  servants  rarely  levy  more, 
than  the  just  rates.  Their  peculations  do  not  arise  from  over¬ 
charge,  but  from  concealment  of  the  actual  charge,  an  ti  the  loss 
falls  upon  the  revenue,  not  upon  the  trader.  As  .1  know  of  no 
inconvenience  to  which  trade  is  subjected  under  a  customs  renter, 
which  if  does  not  experience  in  a  greater’  degree  under  the  agent 
of  Government,  and  as  the  renting. system  has  been  recommended 
by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  our  :  Collectors,  as  likely  to 
increase  the  revenue,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending- •  it* 
adoption  to  the  Board.  -  ,  . 
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One  great  reason  wliicli  weighs  with  me  moi’e  than  any  other  for  Tendency  of 
seeking  to  abandon  the  system  of  keeping  the  customs  in  our  hands  system  of 
is,  that  it  corrupts  the  whole  mass  of  our  revenue  servants  by  the  meat  “to 
facility  which  it  gives  to  peculation.  The  revenue  servants  are  at  revenue 
all  times,  and  under  any  system  that  can  be  devised,  sufficiently 
liable  to  corruption.  But  this  one  of  managing  the  customs  our¬ 
selves  opens  such  numberless  easy  paths  to  embezzlement,  and  is  so 
completely  unsusceptible  of  any  efficient  check  or  restraint,  that  it 
destroys  the  principles  of  all  our  revenue  servants;  and  those 
employed  in  the  land  revenue  are  encouraged  to  commit  frauds  more 
frequently  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  by  observing  the 
impunity  that  attends  them  in  the  customs.  It  may  be  thought  Difficulty  of 
that  the  Collector  might,  by  an  active  superintendence,  prevent  any  abuses.  6 
serious  abuses  ;  but  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  the  greatest 
exertion  of  vigilance  would  be  a  mere  unprofitable  waste  of  time, 
without  any  corresponding  useful  result.  In  most  European  coun¬ 
tries,  traders,  in  passing  with  their  commodities,  are  confined  to  the 
public  roads,  and  are  compelled  by  the  severity  of  the  climate  to 
take  shelter  at  night  in  towns  or  villages.  The  transit  trade  is, 
therefore,  concentrated  upon  certain  points,  and  a  small  number  of 
revenue  servants  suffice  to  look  after  it.  But  in  India  the  case  is 
widely  different;  the  travelling  merchant  is  neither  obliged  to 
follow  the  high-road,  nor  to  seek  refuge  in  towns  or  villages  from 
the  weather.  He  can  cross  the  country  in  every  direction,  without 
keeping  any  particular  road,  and  he  can  rest  in  the  open  fields  at  a 
distance  from  any  habitation.  In  the  district  of  Ballari,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  length  of  frontier  is  alone  three  hundred  miles,  and 
loaded  bullocks  may  pass  without  any  natural  obstacle  at  every 
point  throughout  this  whole  extent.  Travelling  dealers,  therefore, 
who  avoid  the  road,  either  with  the  view  of  evading  the  customs 
or  for  the  sake  of  pasture,  can  pass  in  the  night  at  a  distance 
from  any  village,  and  unknown  to  any  revenue  servant,  except 
perhaps  some  remote  petty  chaukidaiv*  Were  there  only  a  few 
points  at  which  goods  could  pass  the  frontier,  the  Collector  might, 
by  a  reasonable  degree  of  vigilance,  prevent  the  commission  of  any 
very  great  fraud.  But  as  things  actually  are,  all  his  labours  would 
do  very  little  in  diminishing  the  abuses  of  which  ho  complains. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  he  should  be  authorized,  without 
further  delay,  to  rent  the  customs  of  this  district;  and  that  the 
Board  of  Revenue  should  be  directed  to  introduce  the  farming 
system  wherever  they  deem  it  expedient,  cither  into  a  paid,  or  the 
whole  of  the  districts  under  this  Presidency. 

Chnukid'i.r ,  a  village  watchman.  Here  means  a  pet i y  customs  otliocr. 
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Stir  May,  1821. '  ■■■ ' 

In  the  answers  of  the  Collectors  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  respecting 
the  plan  of  renting  the  land  customs,  so  many  of  them  object  to  it, 
and  upon  such  various  grounds,  that  I  think  it  will  he  better  to  give 
it  further  consideration  before  anv  final  measure  be  adopted.. 

Hone  of  the  present  Collectors  were  in  office  when  the  system  of 
renting  tlie  customs  prevailed.  They  have  seen  them  only  under 
the  management  of  the  Government  officers,  and  it  is  therefore 
natural  that  they  should  be  alarmed,  and  regard  the  proposed  change 
as  full  of  danger,  both  to  the  interests  of  the  people  and  of  the 
public  revenue.  It  is  true  that,  in  speaking  of  the  evils'  likely  to. 
result  from  the  renting  system,  their  arguments  are;  drawn  from 
theory,  and  not  from  their  own  experience;  yet,  as  the  success  of 
every  system  must  mainly  depend  on  those  who  are  to.  carry  it  into 
execution,  and  as  men  seldom  act  well  under  a  system  which  they 
imagine  beforehand  must  render  all  their  efforts  for  the  attainment 
of  success  unavailing,  it  seems  to  be  advisable  that  we  should,  not 
urge  too  hastily  the  introduction  of  the  renting  system,  but  confine 
its  operation  for  the  present  to  those  districts  in  which  the  Collec¬ 
tors  are  desirous  of  establishing  it. 

The  principal  objections  made  to  tlie  change  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  Collectors  are — 1st,  that  in  those  districts  where  we  have  no 
police  officers  but  those  of  the  customs,  it  would  be  necessary  either 
to  relinquish  the  control  of  the  police,  or  to  keep  up  an  establish¬ 
ment  for  that  purpose  alone,  at  a  considerable  expense  ;  2nd,  that  in 
place  of  saving  the  time  of  the  Collector,  it  would  occupy  more  of 
it  than  the  present  system;  3rd,  that  it  would  diminish,  rather  than, 
augment,  the  revenue ;  and,  4th,  that  it  would  occasion  much 
interruption  to  trade,  and  prove  extremely  vexatious  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.  There  is  no  doubt  considerable  ground  for  all  these  objec¬ 
tions,  but  their  prevailing  or  not  to  snob  an  extent  as  to  bo.  in 
every  case  a  counterpoise  to  the  supposed  benefit  of  the. renting 
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system,  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  Collectors’  manage¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  upon  many  local  circumstances,  which  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  a  fair  trial  of  both  systems. 

The  first  objection,  namely,  that  of  our  having  in  some  zemindari  Answers  to 
districts  no  police  officers  but  those  of  the  customs,  is  not  of  much  tions. 
weight.  These  police  officers,  though  they  cease  to  collect  the 
customs,  may,  if  necessary,  be  kept  up  at  the  same  expense  as  at 
present.  But  in  some  cases  I  believe  they  answer  no  useful  pur¬ 
pose,  and  that  they  have  the  effect  of  removing  the  responsibility 
from  the  zemindars,  where  it  would  be  more  useful,  and  might  be 
discharged  with  advantage. 

The  second  objection,  namely,  that  the  renting  system  will  occupy 
more  of  the  Collector’s  time  than  the  present  one,  will,  I  imagine, 
depend  upon  the  Collector  himself.  If  he  makes  a  proper  choice  of 
his  renters,  the  customs  will  require  much  less  of  his  time  than 
they  now  do. 

The  third  objection,  namely,  that  the  renting  system  would 
diminish  the  revenue,  ought,  if  well  founded,  to  produce  its  im¬ 
mediate  rejection ;  but  past  experience,  as  well  as  a  few  recent 
offers,  show  that  the  customs  yield  more  when  rented  than  when 
under  the  Government  officers. 

The  fourth  objection,  namely,  that  it  would  prove  a  hiudei'ance 
to  trade  and  vexatious  to  the  people,  is  one  of  so  serious  a  nature, 
that  if  it  were  well  founded  it  ought  to  make  us,  without  hesitation, 
abandon  every  idea  of  adopting  the  renting  system.  There  is  only 
one  Collector  who  states  it  as  his  belief  that  the  renters  and  their 
servants  will  be  less  likely  than  those  of  Government  to  harass  the 
trade  of  the  country.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  join  in  the 
same  opinion.  But  the  best  way  of  determining  the  question  will 
be  by  letting  a  few  of  the  Collectors  make  the  trial  of  the  renting 
Bystem,  which  might  afterwards  be  extended  to  other  districts  or 
not,  according  as  their  report  of  its  effects  was  favourable  or 
otherwise.  The  Collector  of  Balhiri  has  already  recommended  its 
adoption  in  his  district ;  and  the  Board  of  Revenue  should  be 
directed  to  introduce  it  into  that,  as  well  as  into  other  districts, 
where  it  may  appear  from  the  report  of  tlio  Collector  that  it  nin-v  bo 
done  without  inconvenience,  from  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing 
Basil.  By  suspending  its  introduction  into  the  other  districts,  the 
Board  of  Revenue  will  have  leisure  to  examine  all  the  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  it,  to  suggest  such  remedies  as  may  be 
practicable,  and  to  consider,  from  its  effects  iu  a  few  districts,  how 
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fur  it  may  bo  expedient,  to  extend  it  -to.  all  the  rest.-  If,  the,  ’and 
tnsfom  roul  1  Ijp  co!I<  c  1 1  <1  f  »  inoldtif  dm  '(,  ad  a  rhn  <  mo 
time  be  seen  red  from  fraud,  ifc  -would  be  bettor  to  "keep  them  under 
the  immediate  management  of  tbe  officers  of  Government.-  Jn 
proportion  as  the  expense  and  the  liability  to  fraud  are  great,  so  is., 
the  necessity  of  renting  the  customs.  In  districts,  therefore,,  like 
JXallstri,  with  a  very  extensive  frontier,  passable  at  every- '.point'. arid' 
in  every  direction  by  a  thousand  path's,  and  where,  the  collections, 
though  made  at  a  great  charge,  cannot  be  controlled,:  renting-  will- 
be  most  necessary.  In  districts  of  very  limited  extent,  where  the 
collection  of.  the  customs  may  be  easily  superintended,  axid  even  in 
some  of  great  extent,  like  Malabar  and  Cauara.  where  the  customs 
are  levied-  chiefly  upon  a  few  staple  articles  .at  a  few  ghats  and 
principal  towns  at  a  moderate  expense,  the  renting  vriil  be  less., 
necessary,  and  it  -may  probably  not  be  found  worth  while  in  sne.lv 
districts  to  make  any  change. 
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PROPOSAL  FOR  ATTACHING  A  NATIVE  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENT  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  REVENUE.* 


9th  April,  1S22. 


I  have  long1  been  persuaded  that  an  establishment  of  native  servants,  A  native 

cutcherry 

similar  to  a  Collector’s  cutcherry,  was  absolute]}'  necessary  to  enable 
the  Board  tp  discharge  with  efficiency  their  laborious  and  compli.- 
cated  duties.  A  cutcherry  seems  to  be  as  requisite  to  it  as  to  a  duties 
Collector.  It  is  not  merely  in  the  preparation  of  accounts  that  the  efficiently. 
Collector  derives  advantage  from  his  cutcherry — he  has  the  benefit 
of  its  opinion  on  all  matters  connected  with  taxation  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  revenue;  and  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why 
the  Board  which  presides  over  all  revenue  and  directs  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Collectors,  should  not  have  the  advantage  of  similar  aid, 
and  of  every  aid  which  can  be  obtained  from  constant  communica¬ 
tion  with  intelligent  native  revenue  servants.  There  is  no  Collec¬ 
tor,  however  long  his  experience  may  have  been,  who  does  not  find 
himself  obliged  to  make  constant  references  to  bis  cutcherry,  for 
their  advice  iu  revenue  affairs;  and  the  Members  of  the  Revenue 
Board,  though  they  do  not,  like  a  Collector,  enter  into  the  execu¬ 


tive  details  of  revenue,  must  often,  in  a  great  variety  of  questions, 
stand  as  much  in  need  as  he  does  of  the  assistance  of  a  cutcherry. 
They  may,  it  is  true,  receive  reports  from  the  Collectors  on  any 
point  on  which  they  may  call  for  information,  but  these  reports  are 


'’■'This  establishment  still  exists. 
Itis  commonly  known  as  the  Mali  rat,  ta 
cutcherry  of  the  Board  of  Revenue. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  practice 
the  Mahratta  cutcherry  has  proved  as 
valuable  as  Sir  T.  Munro  anticipated, 
and  whether  much  of  the  delay  which 
occurred  in  reforming  the  principles 
of  the  Madras  revenue  administration 
was  not  attributable  to  the  influence 
of  the  sarishtadars  of  the  old  school. 
Of  late  years  the  office  has  been  held 
by  men  better  educated,  and  with 
more  enlightened  views  than  their 
predecessors.  The  question  now  seems 
to  he,  whether  the  chief  native  adviser 


of  the  Board  should  not  occupy  a  more 


Board  of  Revenue,  which  of  all  public  bodies  ought  to  have  the 
moat  free  and  constant  intercourse  with  the  native,  has  tbe  least. 


occasion  of 
a  Member  of 
the  Hoard, 

public  offi- 
doputedou 


The  Sadr  Court,  as  well  aa  (die  subordinate  judicial  courts,  baa  its 
native  law  officers,  with  whom  it  may  consult  on  every  question 
that  arises.  The  Board  of  Revenue  has  no  help  of  this  kind,  and 
all  its  proceedings  must  in  consequence  be  carried  on  under  very 
groat  disadvantages.  It  has  no  native  officers  with  whom  it  can 
communicate  on  matters  requiring  explanation,  and  must  often 
apply  to  a  distant  Collector  for  information,  which  it  ought  to  have 
been  enabled  to  obtain  on  the  spot.  By  hawing  no  personal  discus¬ 
sions  on  revenue  affairs  with  a  cutcherry,  and  by  being  obliged  to 
depend  entirely  on  a  tedious  correspondence  with  Collectors  when¬ 
ever  explanations  regarding  them  are  wanted,  the  Board  of  Revenue 
has  not  all  the  means  which  it  ought  to  have,  of  knowing  the  effects 
of  our  system  of  taxation  on  the  country :  and  by  being  so  completely 
cut  off  from,  communication,  with  the  people,  its  interest  in  their 
concerns  is  naturally  weakened,  as  well  as  its  power  of  correcting 
whatever  is  oppressive.  The  welfare  of  every  class  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  depends  so  much  upon  the  amount  of  the  public  burdens,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  distributed  and  levied.  and.  these 
matters  are  so  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
that  I  think  it  would  he  advisable  that  it  should  have  a  cutcherry, 
if  it  served  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  bringing  the  Board  into 
more  immediate  connection  with  the  people,  so  that  it 'might. ■■be 
better  able  than  it  now  is  to  learn  at  all  dimes  their  actual  condition. 

Among’  the  uses  of  this  cutcherry  one  important  end  would 
be,  that  it  would  furnish  a  travelling  .cutcherry,  to  accompany  any 
Member  of  the  Board  or  other  public  officer  who.  might  bo  sent 
to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  local  authorities, in 
any  particular  district.  The  way  in  which  cutcherries  have  been 
usually  formed  for  such  inquiries,  has  been  by  taking  some  of  the 
ablest  native  servants  of  a  Collector  and  subjecting .  him  to  great : 
inconvenience,  and  the  revenue  perhaps  to  some  loss,  from  their 
absence. 


rUOPOSAES  FOR  A  REVENUE  BOARD  CUTCHERRY. 


The  advantage  which  might  arise  from  occasional  circuits  in  the  Advantage 

00  of  occasion- 

provinces  by  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  has  long  been  seen, 
and  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  Government.  If  he  went 
alone,  or  accompanied  only  by  revenue  servants  unaccustomed  to  °SJ. 

such  investigations,  lie  would  learn  nothing.  Bat  a  party  from  the 
Revenue  Board  cutcherry  would  be  the  most  efficient  assistants  he  cults- 
could  employ  ;  because,  from  his  being  in  the  habit  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  them,  he  would  find  it  easier  to  conduct  his  inquiries  with 
their  help,  than  with  that  of  native  servants,  to  whom  he  was  a 
stranger,  taken  from  the  cutcherry  of  a  Collector. 

:  A  sarishtadar  from  the  supposed  cutcherry'  would  also  be  very  Advantage 

i;  useful  in  attending  the  Governor  whenever  he  visited  the  provinces,  assistance 

j  Without  a  person  of  this  description  his  visit  would  answer  no  Governor^ 

I  public  end.  He  might  see  the  people  and  hear  all  their  representa-  4!“es 

||  tious,  but  lie  would  be  unable  to  ascertain  from  a  cursory  examina- 

;  tiou  whether  they  were  just  or  not,  or  to  form  any  correct  judgment 

of  the  actual  state  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  only  with  the  help  of 
I  the  native  revenue  servants,  who  have  been  all  tlieir  lives  accus¬ 
tomed  to  such  inquiries,  and  who  know  how  to  l-eject  all  useless 
statements,  and  to  compress  such  as  are  of  real  importance,  that  be 
would  be  able  to  make  any  true  estimate  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
people. 

The  duties  of  the  cutcherry  under  the  Board  with  regard  to  Nature  of 
accounts  should  in  general  be  similar  to  those  of  a  Collector’s  cut-  to  be  kept 
cherry.  It  does  not  appear  to  bo  advisable  to  proscribe  any  set  of  posed  cut. 
rales  on  this  head  at  present.  This  may  be  done  to  more  advan-  language  iu 
tage  hereafter,  when  experience  shall  have  shown  what  is  best,  aretobe 
Two  or  three  general  rales  may,  however,  be  adopted  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  The  accounts  should  all  be  iu  one  language — the  Hindu  wi* — 
because  in  the  peninsula  it  has  Jong  been  the  language  chiefly 
employed  in  the  revenue  accounts,  and  because,  from  so  great  a 
portion  of  the  country  being  now  under  the  British  Government,  it 
is  likely'  to  become  more  prevalent  every  day. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  accounts  should  be  in  the  same  detail 
as  those  of  a  Collector,  but  they  should  descend  as  low  as  villages, 
and  contain  a  statement  of  the  land  in  each  village,  showing  I, lie 
quantity  of  sirkar  and  in  am  ;  of  dry,  wot,  and  garden  ;  and  of  the 
cultivated,  uncultivated,  and  waste  of  each  class.  They  should  also 
contain  a  state  of  the  assessment  by  survey  upon  each  village,  under 
the  different  heads  of  dry,  wet,  and  garden  ;  and,  when  (here  has 
«  Jlinduwi,  an  obsolete  name  for  the  Muhval  la  laiij-mige. 

]y 


been  un  survey,  a  statement  of  the.  customary  rates  of  aHSMtSKienk- 
and  of  the  actual  collection. 

The  accounts  of  Collectors  may  be  destroyed  by  -fire  .-and  other, 
accidents.  By  Laving  a  set,  of  village  accounts  at  flic  Presidency: 
tl  ie  loss  wil  1  not  be  so  ranch  felt ;  -  bat,  independent  of  such  accidents,.- 
the  village  accounts  will  always  be  of  great  nse  for .  reference •  and-, 
comparison  at  all  future  periods,  as  they  will  furnish  a- standard  -by 
which  all  errors  and  falsifications  of  the  -  revenue  -accounts  which- 
may  hereafter  take  place  in  the  provinces  may.be  corrected.. 

The  cutcherry  ought  to  have  two  sarishtadars.*  each  having-  a. 
naibf  and  an  establishment  of  gnmiishtas.  t  The  sarishfcadilrs  should 
be  selected  from  -men  who  have  served  in  the  provinces  .either  •  as. 
eariahtadars  or  naibs  in  the  Collector’s  cutcherry.  The  naibs  may 
be  selected  from  men  who  have  held  fiuy  revenue  ofiieo  in  iho 
provinces.  The  sarishtadars  should  be  appointed  and  dismissed  by 
the  Board  of  Revenue,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  Government  ;• 
the  naibs  and  other  servants  should  be  appointed  and  dismissed  at 
discretion  by  the  Board  of  Revenue,-  without  -any  reference-  .for- 
Government. 

The  pay  of  the  senior  sarishtadar  may  be — 

That  of  a  sarishtadar  of  the  first  class,  Rs.  800  per  month. 

That  of  a  junior  sarishtadar  may  be  Rs.  700  per  month. 

That  of  each  of  the  naibs.  may  be  about  Rs.  150  per  month. 

The  annual  expense  of  the  whole  cutcherry  ought  not  to  exceed 
Rs.  32,000  ;  and  the  Board  of  Revenue  ought  to.  be  directed  to 
submit  for  the  approval  of  Government  a  list  of  such  an-  establish¬ 
ment  as  it  may  deem  best  calculated  for  the  proposed  cutcherry. 

No  additional,  expense  will  be  incurred  by  this  cutcherry.  because 
its  charges  will  be  defrayed  from  the  savings  accruing  from  the 
reductions  in  the  judicial  department.  But  even  if  there  had  been 
no  judicial  reductions,  the  whole  of  the  expense  of  the  entcheny 
would  not  be  am  additional  charge  ;  because,  as  it  will  -hereafter 
furnish  the  native  servants,  who  have  for  some  years  past  been, 
drawn  from  the  Collectors’  cutcherries  at  a  considerable  expense,  in 
order  to  assist  commissioner’s  employed  in  the  investigation  of 
revenue  accounts,  that  expense  will  now  be  saved, 

*  Sarishtadar,  the  name  commonly  f  Nath,  a  deputy, 
given  -to  the  chief  native  ministerial 

officer  in  an  office  or  court.  ±  Gumdshtn,  (\ ■■  noth'®  clarlt. 
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ALTAMQHA*  INAMS, 


1st  February,  1822. 

In  1783  Assim  Khan,  Diwau  of  the  Nawitb  Wallajah,  obtained  a  Grant  of  an 
jagir,  which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  a  par w ana  dated  27th  July,  inimto 
1789,  ‘by  way  of  an  altamgha  inam’  of  the  Kamil  jama,f  of  64,000  KMn. 
chakrams,  j  11  annas.  The  grant  is  in  the  usual  form,  ‘to  be  Terms  of  tlie 
enjoyed  by  him  and  his  descendants  for  ever  from  generation  to 
generation.’  He  is  authorized  to  divide  it  among  his  descendants, 
and  the  local  officers  are  required  to  consider  the  parwana  ‘  as  a 
most  positive,  peremptory  mandate,’  and  not  to  require  ‘a  fresh 
sunnud  every  year,’  The  terms  employed  in  such  documents — 

*  for  ever,’ — ‘  from  generation  to  generation,’ — or  in  Hindu  grants— 

‘  while  the  sun  and  moon  endure,’ — are  mere  forms  of  expression, 
and  are  never  supposed,  either  by  the  donor  or  the  receiver,  to 
convey  the  durability  which  they  imply,  or  beyond  the  will  of  the 
sovereign.  The  injunction  with  which  they  usually  conclude — ‘  let 
them  not  require,  a  fresh  sunnud  every  year’ — indicates  plainly 
enough  the  opinion  that  such  grants  were  not  secure  from  revoca¬ 
tion. 

This  very  grant  to  Assim  Khan  was  resumed  on  the  death  of  Subsequent 
Wallajah  by  his  son  Omdat-ul-Omrah,  but  renewed  by  a  fresh  ofth?|raut, 
parwana,  dated  30th  August,  1797.  On  the  assumption  of  the  i>y  Lord 
Carnatic  by  the  Company,  it  was  again  resumed  with  other  jagirs  tion  of  tie 
and  inams,  for  investigation  on  a  change  of  Government,  according  Directors, 
to  the  usage  of  the  country  on  such  occasions.  Soon  after  this 
event,  and  while  the  jagir  was  under  resumption,  Assim  Khan  died, 
in  October,  1801.  He  left  several  children,  for  all  of  whom  lie  made 
a  liberal  provision  by  his  will,  written  in  the  September  preceding 
his  death  ;  but  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  his  eldest  son. 
Kalam-ullak-Khan,  whom  lie  constituted  guardian  to  his  younger 

*  AltamgM,  a  royal  grant  under  f  Kv.mU  jama,  the  I'nll  assessment, 
the  seal  of  a  prince,  from  the  Turkish  Kamil ,  lit.  perfect,  complete. 
dl,  red,  and  tamghd,  a  stump.  M- 

famrjhd  indm ,  a  grant  of  land  free  of  if  Ohukrnm,  an  obsolete  coin  eipu- 
or f'csi-menl,  under  royal  sea).  valent  to  about  sixpence. 


not  claim  the  jagir  as  a  right,  lie  wrote  a  letter  to --Government,- 
stating  that  ho  had  held  it  by  the  favour  of  the  Company.  Dol'd 
Clive  answered  his  letter,  and  assured  him  that  attention  would  he  . 
paid  to  his  high  character;  and  in  his  Minute  of  the  28t>h  May, 
1802,  recommended  that,  -in  conformity  .  with  .the  Resolutions  -of 
Government  of  1790,  all  the  country  jagirs  then  current  should  be 
restored;  and  as  the  jagir  of  Assim  Kh&n  was  one  of  them.,  it  was 
restored  to  his  eldest  son,  Kalam-ullah-Khun.  But  the  grant  was 
not  for  ever,  and  the  revenue  arising  from  salt,  saltpetre,  and-the . 
customs  were  expressly  excepted;  and  as  it  was  submitted  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  sanctioned  by  them,  it  might  hove  been 
expected  that  it  would  not  be  shaken  by  any  authority  in  this 
country. 

Proceedings  The  expectation,  however,  has  been  disappointed  by  the  proceed- 
inthe  ings  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  brothers  of  Kaiam-ullah-KMn, 
Court  by  instigated  by  certain  Europeans,  endeavoured  to  set  aside  their 

sons  of  tile  father’s  will  on  the  ground  of  insanity;  but  the  will  was  established 
original  .  . 

grantee.  in  Court  in  1813.  They  succeeded  afterwards  in  establishing  their 
claim  to  the  personal  property,  according  to  the  shares  prescribed 
by  the  Mahometan  laws;  but  the  Court  twice  gave  a  decision' 
against  their  claim  to  a  share  of.  the  jagir.  They  soon  after  filed 
a  new  bill,  in  which  the  Company  were  made  the  defendants,  as 
well  as  Kalam-ullah-Kban,  and  in  which  they  prayed  that  he= 
might  be  compelled  to  account  for  the  revenues  of.  the  jagir,  and 
the  Company  to  issue  a  new  gx-ant  to  all  the  brothers'  and  sisters 
jointly.  The  Company  told  their  law  officer  that  they  had  no  .in¬ 
terest  on  the  suit,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  prosecuted  between  the: 
parties  interested.  But  this  objection  was  overruled  by  the  Court, 
ou  the  ground  that  the  Company  had  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
the  cause  was  tried  ;  but  before  judgment  was  passed,  the  Advocate- 
General,  conceiving  that  the  case  was  not  well  understood,  proposed 
that  fresh  evidence  should  be  taken  ou  turn  points— -1st,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  interest -conveyed -by  the  jagir  grants ;  and  2nd.  as  to 
the  usage  of  native  governments  in  the  resumption -of  such  grants. 
This  application  was  refused,  and  judgment  passed  against  the 
Decision  of  defendants  ou  the  22ud  May,  1820.  The  Court  deemed  that  the 

tile  Court  /  " 

in  favour  of  parwanas  granted  by  the  Wallajah.and  Omdat-nl-Omrah  are  ‘  good, 
tiffs.  ‘  valid,  and  subsisting  parwantis,  and  that  the  same  are,  and  were, 


4  and  have  been  in  force  ever  since  the  resumption  of  the  civil  and 
!  military  authority  of  the  Carnatic  by  the  defendants  ;  that  the 
‘  complainants  are  entitled  to  their  several  and  respective  shares  of 
'  the  jagir  lands  and  villages,’  and  also  to  4  like  shares  of  the  rents, 
4  issues,  and  profits  of  such  jagir  lands  and  villages  and  it  is  also 
ordered  ‘  that  the  said  defendant  Kalam-ullah-Kban,  do  account, 
4  before  the  Master  of  this  Court,  touching  the  said  jagir  lands  and 
4  villages,  and  of  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof,’  from  the 
death  of  Assirn  Khan ;  and  it  is  further  declared  that  the  4  said 
Kalam-nllah-Khan  hath  been  during  all  the  time  aforesaid,  and 
4  now  is,  a  trustee  of  the  said  jagir  lands  and  villages,  and  of  the 
j1  4  rents,  issues,  profits,  and  revenue  thereof,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
4  complainants,  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  shares  and  interests 
‘in  the  same,  according  to  the  laws  of  Mahomedan  succession. 1 
i  The  arrears  of  rents  decreed  by  the  Court  amounted  to  the 
j  enormous  sum  of  eleven  lakhs  of  pagodas,  being  the  balance 

|  found  by  the  Master,  according  to  his  report  of  the  27th  March, 
j  The  balance  was  found  in  the  absence  of  Kalam-nllah-Khan,  who, 
1  on  finding  himself  involved  in  utter  ruin,  had  fled  to  Pondicherry ; 

!  and  the  report  of  the  Master  regarding  it  was  confirmed  by  the 
Court  on  the  5th  of  April  last.  Previously  to  the  confirmation  of 
that  report,  an  application  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  was  made  to 
the  Court  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  of  the  jagir,  which  the 
Advocate-General  resisted  on  two  grounds — 1st,  that  the  jagir  being 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and  the  defendant  having  then 
quitted  it,  the  Court  had  no  authority  to  make  such  an  order,  the 
charter  having  restricted  the  Court’s  jurisdiction  over  the  natives  to 
such  only  as  are  inhabitants  of  Madras  and  its  limits ;  and  2nd, 
that  if  the  Court  had,  generally  speaking,  such  authority,  yet  it  did 
not  extend  to  this  case,  on  account  of  the  specific  nature  and  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  property  in  question  involving  the  sirkar’s  share  of 
the  produce,  and  consequently  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  from 
the  intermeddling  with  which  the  Supreme  Court  is,  by  the  charter, 
specially  interdicted.  Both  these  objections  were  overruled  by  the 
Court — the  first  4  because  the  defendant  having  been  originally 
‘amenable  and  having  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction,  the  Court  had 
4  a  right,  by  its  process,  to  act  upon  the  property  anywhere  within 
‘  the  Company’s  territories  ;’  and  the  second,  4  because  the  Govcrn- 
‘  ment  haviug  assigned  to  the  defendant  the  jagir,  it  could  no  longer 
4  he  regarded  as  public  revenue,  bub  was  subject  to  the  same  process 
‘as  any  other  property  of  the  defendant’ — and  an  order  was  made 
for  the  receiver.  But  on  the  Advocate-General  urging  the  iucon- 


vauoed  by 
tlie  Ohiol 
Justice  in 
support  of 


intinmlintr  that  there  would  bo  an  appeal  from  the  decree,  .; 

agreed  by  the  parties,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Court,',  that- -jo  •, 
plnoo  of  the  aforesaid  receiver  the  Collector  of-, the  .district'  should 
be  substituted,  ami  should,  under  the  orders  of  -Government,-.  coU.net 
the  prolife  of  the  jag'i'f  lands,  pay  them  into  the  public  treasury  with, 
the  privity  of  the  Accountant- Gen  oral  of  this  Court,  to  the  credit .. 
of  the  heirs,  and  subject  to  the  further  order  of  this  Court-  This 
course  was  acceded  to  by  Government,  for  no  other  reason  hut  that 
of  its  being  the  only  one  by  which  discussion  with  the  Supreme 
Court  could  be  obviated,  and  the  Advocate- General  was  directed  , 
to  take  immediate  measures  for  appealing  the  suic  to  England. 
Though  Government  has,  therefore,  already  done  all  that, it  can  do, 

J  ought  not,  I  think,  to  let  so  extraordinary  a  decision  pass  without 
stating  individually  my  own  sentiments  upon  it. 

The  case  on  the  side  of  the  Company  has  been  so  ably  argued  by 
the  Advocate-General,  and  the  long  and  able  Minute  o!  Mr. 
Thackeray  has  so  fully  explained  the  grounds  on.  which  the  right 
of  the  Company  rests  in  this  case,  thab.no  room  is  left  for  me  to 
add  anything  material  to  what  has  been  already  adduced  ;  and  I 
must  therefore  content  myself  with  noticing  the  main  arguments 
on  which  the  Chief  Justice  founded  his  decision,  and  with  stating 
those  ancient  usages  of  the  country  of  which  long  experience  has 
given  me  some  knowledge,  and  by  which  I  am  led  to  regard  his 
opinion  as  erroneous. 

The  Supreme  Court  are  by  their  charter  expressly  prohibited 
from  taking  cognizance  of  any  matter  relating  to  the  public  rave-, 
mie;  but  in  the  present  instance  they  get  over  .this  difficulty  •  by 
saying  that  the  revenue  of  the  jiigir,  having  been  assigned  to  Assim, 
Khan,  was  no  longer  revenue  but  private  property,  subject  to  the  : 
same  laws  which  regulate  private  inheritance.  If  this  doctrine 
were  admitted,  it  would  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  consequences ; 
for  it  would  enable  the  Court  to  entertain  suits  against  the  Com¬ 
pany  in  all  cases  of  jagir,  inam,  or  other  grant  of  public  revenue, 
wherever  situated,  ou  the  plea  that,  having  been  granted,  it  is.no 
longer  public  revenue.  As  almost  all  the  native  religious  establish¬ 
ments  and  municipal  servants  throughout  the  country  are  main-  . 
tainedby  grants  of  land,  the  Supreme  Court  might  gradually  extend 
its  jurisdiction  over  them,  destroy  their  respect  for  the  authority  of 
Government,  and  throw  the  affairs  of  the  country  into  confusion. 
Were  the  Court  once  to  begin  to  receive  -  suits-  respecting  lands  , 
assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  public  servants,  it  would  he  xmpos- . 
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sible  for  Government  to  realize  fclie  revenue,  or  to  maintain  good 
order  in  the  country.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Court  is  not  likely 
to  interfere  in  such  matters,  but  of  this  we  can  have  no  assurance 
at  present ;  for,  but  a  few  years  ago,  its  interference  in  the  jag'ir  of 
Kal am- ullah- K h an ,  above  a  hundred  miles  from  the  limits  of  its 
jurisdiction,  was  regarded  as  at  least  equally  improbable.  There 
will  never  be  wanting  men  whose  interest  it  will  be  to  bring  into 
Court,  at  all  hazards,  the  jagirs  and  lands  allotted  to  the  civil  and 
religious  establishments  of  the  country  ;  and  as  the  Court  will  judge 
for  itself  in  determining  whether  these  lands  do  or  do  not  come 
under  the  description  of  what  is  meant  as  revenue  by  the  charter, 
I  own  that  I  see  no  hope,  after  what  has  passed,  of  their  being 
regarded  as  anything  else  than  mere  private  property.  The  only 
effectual  way  in  which  the  Government  could  be  secured  from  the 
mischievous  effects  of  the  Courts  extending  their  interference  to 
public  revenue  assigned  in  the  foi’m  of  service  and  charity  for 
the  maintenance  of  various  establishments,  would  be  by  restrain¬ 
ing  the  Court  from  taking  cognizance  of  any  suit  respecting  any 
land  whatever,  situated  beyond  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction.  It  is 
manifest  from  the  observations  made  by  the  Chief  Justice  in  the 
course  of  the  trial,  that  the  notions  of  the  Court  regarding  public 
and  private  lauds  in  India  were  very  vague,  and  that  it  must 
therefore  be  continually  liable  to  exceed  the  bounds  prescribed  to 
its  authority  in  the  charter,  by  mistaking  public  revenue  for 
private  lauded  property.  The  Chief  Justice  says  that  it  does  not 
appear  ‘  that  it  was  uot  part  of  the  private  possessions  of  the 
Crown.’  He  thinks  that  the  grant  to  Kalam-ullah-Khan  is  not 
revenue,  because  Lord  Clive  ‘excepts  the  sayaiy*  salt,  and  saltpetre, 
which  are  revenue.’  He  supposes  that  a  private  property  iu  the 
land  is  granted,  from  the  expressions  used  by  the  Chief  Secretary, 
‘deliver  over  these  lands,’  and  in  Wallajah’s  grant,  ‘put  him  iu 
possession  of  the  pargami.’  It  is  well  known  that  the  usual  mean- 
inc'  of  these  terms  is  nothing  more  than  that  the  desmukhs,f 
despaudeSjJ  and  other  public  officers,  shall  make  over  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  village  or  pargami  to  the  jagmlar,  and  pay  him  the 
public  revenue.  The  sunnud  says  nothing  of  private  revenue;  it 
states  clearly  that  what  is  granted  is  public  revenue  estimated, 
according  to  the  Kamil  jama,  or  perfect  or  standard  assessment,  at 

r-ollnneomj  sources  of  revenue.  over  a  district 

f  IJp&m-nl'it,  n  hereditary  native  X  ]Jrsjnhuh\  n  horedit  urv  ivvonuo 


<>*,<>{>:•$  ciinliiwnp.  11  annas.  Grants  of  •  land-  usually  Corslaiu  a 
clause  .si',  m a  all  private  iujyl.it*> ;  cttnl  when  it  M>  not  inserted,  it  in 
always  "  nrhnskiod  that  no  private;  -  but  only  public-  rights; vary. : 
1  ramh'i-i  «d  by  the  gram.  It  won  f,  strange  that  too  CbM  Justice, 
al'l.or  tho  suunud,  should  have  Lad  raiy  doubt  as  to  what 

was  granted  being  revenue.  He  seems  •  to  have  been  ■  uineerbxin  ■ 
thromrhout,  and  sometimes  -to  have  thought  •  that  it  was  nubile: 
revenue,  and  sometimes  that  it  was  not,  and  to  nave  given  his 
decision,  in  a  cause  ot  the  highest  importance. .  both  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  property  and  the  political  consequences  .which  it 
involved,  without  having  any  very  distinct  idea  of  the  '-nature  ot 
ill o  property  on  which  he  was  deciding.  But -it- is  not  snrprisincr. 
that  an.  English  judge  should  have  believed  iliac  grants  of  land  by 
the  sovereign  must  be  grants  of  Crown  lands.  It  is  easy,  however, 
to  show  that  they  are  not  so  in  India;  and  it  would  have  been 
better  perhaps  if  the  Advocate-General  had  more  tally  explained 
in  what  the  difference  consists.  It  may  be  shown  in  a  very  few 
words;  and  by  defining  the  nature  of  the  thing  granted,  tHie 
question  of  right  will  be  more  easily  understood. 

Nature  of  If  we  suppose  tlio  gross  produce  of  any  village  or  pargana*-  to.be 
•  defined.  100:  that  of  this  amount,  the  expense  of  cultivation  is  40 ;  the 
landlord’s  rent  or  share,  20;  the  Government  revenue  or  share; 
40  =  100.  If  this  village  or  pargana  be  granted  as  jagir.  it  is  .the 
40  only,  composing  the  Government  share,  which  is  granted.  The 
20  forming  the  landlord’s  rent  is  not  granted,  but  remains  as 
before  in  the  hands  of  the  owner;  as  also  the  40  -making  the 
expense  of  cultivation,  as  he  must  defray,  it,.  If  the  jagir  be 
resumed,  the  property  of  the  landlord  is  not  affected  by  the  change  ; 
it  is  the  40  only,  composing-  the  Government  revenue  or  share, 
which  is  affected  by  the  resumption.  It  is  paid  to  the  Government 
instead  of  the  jagirdar,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  before  the 
grant.  The  jaglrdar  ceases  to  have  any  interest  in  the  village  or 
pargaua,  because  he  never  had  any  property  in  the  land,  but  merely 
in  the  revenue  which  is  now  resumed.  Nothing  can  be  clearer, 
therefore,  than  that  wherever  private  proprietary  right  in  -the  land 
exists,  whatever  is  granted  by  Government  must  'be-  public  -revenue 
only  ;  and  that  as  the  grants  to  Kalam-nllah-KMn  are  of  lauds  in 
the  Carnatic,  where  all  lands  are  the  hereditary  private  property  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  thing  granted  was  public  revenue  only,  orThe 
share  which  the  proprietors  paid  to  Government ;  and  that  there  is! 

*  ■Parnavd;  a  tract-  of- country  comprising  serein!  vilfeges.  -  - 
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not  tlie  smallest  foundation  for  the  supposition  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
that  a.  proprietary  right  in  the  land  itself,  or  any  private  property 
of  the  sovereign,  was  conveyed  by  the  grant.  : 

In  stating  the  landlord’s  share  at  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  Variable 
produce,  I  have  done  so  merely  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  It  is  tiieTaud- 
in  some  provinces  higher,  and  in  others  much  lower,  and  in  some  share, 
so  low  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  charges  of  cultivation. 

The  jagir  sunnud  conveys  the  rights  of  Government,  whatever  Variable 
they  are,  and  no  moi'e.  These  rights  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  th^Govem- 
country.  Wherever  the  lands  are  held,  as  in  the  Carnatic,  by  ryots  mont  shale' 
having  a  hereditary  proprietary  right  in  the  whole  lauds  of  the 
village,  they  are  limited  to  the  public  revenue  or  Government  , 
share  of  the  produce,  and  do  not  give  a  foot  of  land.  In  some 
provinces  of  India,  where  the  lauds  are  held  by  ryots  having  a 
hereditary  right  to  the  lands  in  cultivation,  but  not  to  the  waste, 
the  jagir  sunnud  gives  the  Government  revenue,  or  share  of  the 
produce  only,  in  the  cultivated  lands ;  but  in  the  waste  it  gives 
the  proprietary  right  in  the  land,  whatever  it  may  be,  by  the 
custom  of  the  country.  When  such  a  jagir  is  resumed,  no  private 
rent  is  affected  by  the  resumption.  The  ancient  heredifcai-y  ryots 
pay  the  public  revenue  of  their  lands  to  Government  in  place  of 
the  jagirdar,  and  the  jagirdar  himself  pays  the  public  revenue  of 
the  waste  lands  which  he  may  have  brought  into  cultivation  ;  and 
if  he  agrees  to  this  condition,  he  retains  possession  of  them  with 
the  same  proprietary  rights  as  the  other  landowners  or  ryots  of 
the  district.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  though  in  rare  cases  of 
unclaimed  or  waste  lands  Government  may  confer  a  private  pro¬ 
prietary  right,  it  never  resumes  it;  and  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  opinion  that  resumption  is  an  unjust  violation  of  private 
property,  since  the  thing  resumed  is  always  public  revenue — never 
the  landlord’s  rent. 

This  long  explanation  respecting  Indian  grants  will  appear  Necessity 
unnecessary  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject;  but  as  pjanniioii' 
the  Chief  Justice  certainly  never  understood  clearly  what  was  the 
precise  nature  of  the  thing  granted,  and  as  the  main  part  of  his 
argument  rests  upon  its  having  been  private  property,  it  became 
indispensably  requisite  to  show  at  the  outset  that  it  was  not  private 
property,  but  exclusively  public  revenue. 

As  the  thing  granted  was  public  revenue,  and  as  the  grant  itself  Thenmi.. 
was  a  political  act  of  the  Company  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  the  Solus  public 
cognizance  of  it  was  on  both  grounds  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ai.a  tin-' 


Court.  But  the  Court  lias  set  the  Company's.  grant  aside,,  ami 
decreed  that  the  parwa-nii  of  Wallajah  to.  Assim  Khan  is, ‘  a  good ..-and 
subsisting  grant/  If  it  is  a  good  and  subsisting  grant,  it  ought  to 
be  so  -wholly,  and  not  partially ;  it  ought  to  be  good  for  the  salt  arid 
customs,  as  well  as  for. the  land.  The  decree  of  the  Court  1ms 
altered  the  nature  of  the  grant  altogether.  It  ought  to  have . 
confirmed  either  the  grant  of  the  Company  or  of  the  JSawab.  It: 
has  done  neither.  It  has  set  aside  the  -  Company’s  grant,  but  lias 
not  restored  the  Nawdb’s.  It  has  given  to  the  parties  the  land,  but 
not  the  salt  and  customs;  and  as  the  Chief  Justice  says  that  this  is 
because  these  articles  are  revenue,  we  may  infer  that  his  decree  is 
grounded  on  the  belief  that  the  private  property  only,  and  not 
revenue,  was  granted  with  the  land.  If  may  likewise,  be  observed, 
that  the  decree  has  deviated  in  another  point  from  -the  H&wab’s 
grant.  By  that  grant  it  is  required  that  a  division  of  the  jaair  shall 
be  made  whenever  Assim  Khan  requires  it.  To  make  the  division 
or  not  is  left  optional  with  him.  But  he  never  made  it,  and  most, 
probably  never  intended  it,  for  he  makes  no  mention  of  any  such 
design  in  his  address  to  Lord  Clive;  and  his  whole  .conduct  .to 
Kalam-ullah-Kban,  as  well  as  his  last  will,  leave  no  doubt  that  he 
wished,  after  allowing  a -moderate  provision  for  his  other  children, 
that  the  rest  of  his  property  should  go  undivided  to  his  eldest  son, 
as  the  only  way  in  which  the  rank  and  character  •  of  •  his-  family 
could  be  preserved. 

All  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  grant  of  •  Walla-jab,  as 
well  as  with  that  of  the  Company,  show  that  they  were  ot  a 
political  nature,  and  not  property  cognizable  by  the  Court,.  The 
grant  of  Wallajah  to  Assim  .Khan  was  a  grant  by  the  sovereign,  of 
the  Carnatic  to  his  minister,  as  a  reward  for  his  long  and  faithful 
political  services.  When  the  Company  succeeded  to.  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Carnatic,  they  granted  the  jaglr  of  Assim  Ivium  to  his 
son  Kalara-ulIah-Khan.  But  in  so  doing  they  acted  in  their 
political  capacity  in  concurrence  with,  the  Kawab ;  and  a.  little 
attention  to  some  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1801  will  show  . that 
the  regulating,  not  only  of  Kalam-nllah-Khdu’s  jagir,  but  of  all  the 
other  jagirs,  was  a  measure  of  State;  independent  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  every  municipal  Court. 

By  the  1st  article,  ‘the  Nawfib  Azimrul-JDowiah  Bahadur  hi 
‘formally  established  in  the  state  and  rank, : with,  the  dignities 
‘  dependent  thereon,  of  his  ancestors.*  By -.the- -3rd  article,- -the' 
Company  ‘  charges  itself  with  the  maintenance  and1  support  of  the 
‘  military  force  necessary  for  the  -defence  or  the  Carnatic,  •  and 
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c  further  protection  of  the  rights,  person,  and  property  of  the  said 
1  Nawab and  ‘the  said  Nawab  stipulates  that  he  will  not  enter 
‘  upon  any  negotiation  or  correspondence  with  any  European  or 
f  native  power,’  &c.  By  this  the  Nawab  does  not  relinquish 
his  sovereignty — he  merely  renews  the  articles  of  former  treaties, 
by  which  he  engaged  not  to  correspond  with  foreign  states 
without  the  consent  of  the  Company.  By  the  5th  article, 

1  one-fifth  part  of  the  net  revenue  of  the  Carnatic  is  allotted 
4  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  said  Nawab.’  This  fifth 
part  is  his  claim  as  sovereign  of  the  whole  Carnatic ;  it  is  the 
revenue  which  remains  after  providing  for  the  civil  and  military 
charges,  and  is  probably  as  large  a  clear  revenue  as  was  received 
by  any  of  his  ancestors.  By  the  6th  article,  the  one-fifth  is  to  be 
calculated — after  deducting,  first,  all  charges  of  collecting ;  secondly, 
the  amount  of  the  jagir  lands  stated  in  the  9th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1787 — at  pagodas  2,13,421,  and  the  sum  of  pagodas  6,21,105 
appropriable  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  of  the  late  Mahomed 
Ali.  By  the  9th  article,  the  Company  ‘  engages  to  take  into  consid- 
‘  eration  the  actual  situation  of  the  principal  officers  of  his  late 
‘Highness’s  Government,  and  charges  itself  with  the  expense  of 
i  a  suitable  provision  for  their  maintenance,  to  be  distributed  with 
' the  knowledge  of  the  said  Nawab,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
‘judged  proper.’  By  this  article  it  appears  that  the  Company,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Nawiib,  may  regulate  the  provision  for  the 
officers  as  it  thinks  proper;  and  by  the  second  separate  article  it 
is  stipulated  that  it  shall  not  be  incumbent  on  the  Honourable 
Company  to  appropriate  lands  yielding  a  revenue  to  the  said  amount 
of  pagodas  2,13,421,  ‘  but  that  the  said  Company  shall  he  at  liberty 
4  to  exercise  its  discretion  on  the  mode  and  on  the  extent  of  the 
*  provision  to  be  made.’  By  the  10th  article,  the  rank  of  the  Nawab, 
as  a  prince  and  as  an  ally  of  the  British  Government,  is  declared. 
No  change  in  the  political  situation  of  the  Naiviib  has  taken  place 
since  1801.  He  is  still  Prince  of  the  Carnatic  ;  lie  is  a  party  to  the 
treaty  by  which  one-fifth  of  the  net.  revenue  is  secured  to  him. 
Without  a  breach  of  the  treaty  wc  cannot,  except  with  his  consent, 
alter  any  of  the  articles.  By  one  of  these  articles  we  are  bound 
to  provide  for  tho  dependants  of  the  Nawiib,  and  among  them  oE 
Kalam-ullah-Kluin.  The  Nawab  concurred  in  the  provision  made 
for  him;  if  we  take  it  away  without  the  Hawaii's  consent,  it  is  a. 
breach  of  the  treaty  which  is  cognizable  by  the  Government  at 
home,  hut  not  by  the  Supreme  Court  hero.  The  question  is  not 
one  of  private  right  between,  two  brothers,  as  inaiufaiticd  by  flic 
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ni  state  Chief  J  ostice,  but  one  of  State  policy,  whether  a  public  grant  can-, 
whidi’isnot  firmed  by  treaty  shall  or  shall  not  be  set  aside  by  a  municipal 

by  till-  Court  If  the  Court  has  jurisdiction  in  any  jiigir  included  in  an 

Court.  article  of  a  treaty,  it  must  hare  it  equally  with  regard  to  all  tbs 

other  jagirs  ;  and  if  it  can  alter  any  of  tbs  provisions  of  an  article, 
it  may,  on  the  same  principle,  set  aside  the  whole  treaty,  •• 

Doubtful  T  doubt  whether  the  Supreme  Court  can  legally  exercise  juris- 

Bnpreme  diction  in  the  Carnatic,  even  in  cases  of  private  property.  Had 

legally  ox-  the  Nawab  retained  the  civil  administration  it  certainly  could  not 
aiotion  over  have  done  so ;  neither  could  it  have  done  so  under  a-  temporary 
tie,  even  in  assumption,  similar  to  what  has  oceurred  in  former  periods.  The 
vate pro-  present  assumption  of  the  country  is  more  permanent,  but  the 
relative  situation  of  the  Company  and  the  NawsUris  the  same  as  in 
former  cases  of  assumption.  The  Nawab  is  still  Prince  of  the 
Carnatic,  receives  in  that  capacity  one-fifth  of  its  net  revenue,  and 
has  a  right  to  object  to  any  measure  which,  by.  the  increa.se  of 
grants  or  otherwise,  may  tend  to  the  diminution  of  his  dues.  But 
if  the  Company,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Nawab,  were  to 
resume  a  grant  of  land  or  money,  and  if  the  Court  were  to  consider 
the  grant  as  private  property  and  decree  against  the  resumption,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  revenue  of  the  Nawab  would  be  injured  thereby. 
There  are  many  other  cases  in  which  the  decrees  of  .the  Court 
might  be  at  variance  with  the  rights  of  the  Nawab ;  and  whatever, 
therefore,  may  be  thought  of  the  expediency  of  the  Supreme  Court 
having  jurisdiction  in  the  Carnatic  in  matters  of  private  property 
where  the  claim  is  against  the  Government  or  any  . of  its  officers, 
it  would  be  advisable  that  it  should  have  none  in  matters  of  private 
property  where  the  Nawab  and  the  Company  have.-  a  common 
interest. 

nessonu'e  The  Chief  Justice  denies  the  sovereignty  of  the  Company,  and 
tiiTciifet by  considers  the  words  of  Lord  Thurlow  as  a.  clear  authority  against 
the  political  their  being  regarded  as  a  sovereign  power,  except  in  the.  ease  of  a 
Company*"*10  dispute  with  a  sovereign  relative  to  peace  and  war  with  pagan 
states.  Whether  the  Company  have  or  have  not  either  an  inde¬ 
pendent  or  delegated  sovereignty  in  the  technical  sense  that  the 
Chief  Justice  or  Lord  Thurlow  may  have  affixed  to  the  expression; 
is  of  little  consequence;  for,  though  the  sovereignty  he  reserved  to 
the  Crown,  all  the  powers  of  the  State,  by  the -present  constitution 
of  things,  as  far  as  regards  the  natives  of  the:  country,  are  exercised 
by  the  Company.  They  make  peace  and  war,  raise  and  main-, 
tain  armies,  have  articles  of  war  for  enforcing  their  discipline, 
acquire  and  cede  territories,  impose,,  and  collect,  taxes,  and  make: 
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laws  founded  on  ancient  usage,  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  The  Chief  Justice,  after  arguing  that  the  Company 
can  act  as  sovereign  only  in  the  two  points  of  making  war  and 
peace,  admits  that  the  Nawabs  exercised  ‘absolute  and  uucontrol- 
1  led  authority,’  and  that  the  Company  ‘  have  the  same  rights  as 
‘  the  Nawabs  of  the  Carnatic.’  He  says,  if  the  Advocate-General 
can  make  out  that  the  Omdat’s  son  would  have  had  a  right  to 
resume  the  grant  made  by  his  father  and  grandfather,  ‘  I  admit 
‘the  Company  has  the  same  right;  and  this,  after  all,  seems  the 
‘  great  point  in  the  case.’  It  is  unquestionably  the  main  point  at 
issue  between  the  parties ;  but  the  Chief  Justice  had  decided  that 
the  Omdat’s  son  could  not  resume  the  jagir  of  Assirn  Khan,  and  of 
course  that  the  Company  could  not  resume  it,  either  from  the  reason 
of  the  thing,  or  by  the  custom  and  usage  of  the  country,  or  by  the 
Mahoinedan  law. 

What  the  Chief  Justice  says,  of  the  kings  of  England  not  having  There  is  no 
the  power  of  resuming  grants,  has  no  analogy  to  the  present  case,  between  the 
The  kings  of  England  durst  not,  could  not,  resume  these  grants.  theSovci- 
They  would  have  been  opposed  by  their  barons  and  churchmen  who  land  and116" 
chiefly  enjoyed  them.  The  kings  of  England  gave  up  private  Govern, 
landed  property,  but  this  did  not  affect  the  public  revenue.  These  India  as  to 
Crown  grants  were  not,  like  Indian  grants,  exempted  from  contri-  of  resuming 
bution  to  the  public  revenue.  Though  lost  to  the  king  as  private 
property,  they  contributed  like  other  lands  to  the  national  revenue. 

The  land  revenue  in  India  is  what  the  excise  and  customs  are  in 
England — the  main  source  of  revenue,  and  cannot  be  permanently 
alienated  with  safety  to  the  State.  The  kings  of  England  never 
could  alienate  the  public  revenue  in  perpetuity,  nor  could  any 
government  do  so.  No  government  can  debar  its  successors  from 
the  use  of  the  public  revenue  ;  the  existing  government  must  always 
have  the  power  of  calling  it  forth  for  the  preservation  and  defence 
of  the  State.  In  India  there  is  no  assembly  or  public  body  between 
the  prince  and  the  people,  to  regulate  the  rate  or  amount  of  the 
taxation  or  revenue.  The  sovereign  himself  is  the  only  authority 
by  which  revenue  is  levied  and  disbursed,  and  by  which  it  is  grant¬ 
ed  or  resumed.  The  power  to  resume,  ns  well  as  to  grant,  must  be 
lodged  somewhere,  and  in  India,  where  there  is  no  other  authority, 
it  is  obvious  that  it  must  bo  vested  in  the  prince.  But  this  is 
denied,  because  opinions  are  drawn  from  European  institutions,  and 
strained  analogies  arc  found  where  none  exist,  between  the  usages 
of  India  and  Europe  ;  and  hence  the  Chief  Justice  observes  (bat 
'  ho  cannot  see  how  any  argument  can  be  derived  from  the  par- 


Hicular  situation  of  tbo  Naw&b  of  the  Carnatic,  which  nbad  oi; 

*  general  reasoning  deprive  him  of  .the  same  •  right: to  alienage, the 

*  revenues  of  tho  (State  as  was  actually  enjoyed  by  the  kings  and 
;  queens  of  England.’ 

This  is  not  a  con-cot  view  of  the  case.  The  kings  of  England  - 
could  not  alienate  the  great  sources  of  the  public  revenue  in.  perpe¬ 
tuity ;  they  could  grant  their  Crown  lauds,  bud  not  the  public 
revenue  upon  there.  But  the  alienation  by  the  Nawab  is -that  of 
the  public  revenue  of  extensive  districts. .  The  alienation  in  England  . 
was  merely  a  transfer  of  the  Crown  lands  to  private  individuals,: to. 
be  liable  to  all  the  public  taxes.  .The-  alienation  by- an  Indian.-, 
prince  was  a  transfer  from  the  State  of  all  public  taxes-  -on.  land  to  ■ 
individuals  as  private  property.  The  Chief  Justice  does  not  appear, 
to  have  perceived  the  distinction  in  the  nature  of  English,  and. 
Indian  grants,  for  in  speaking. of  the  grant  to  Assim  Khan,  lie  says, 

‘  It  ought  to  a-ppear  that  it  was  property  belonging  to  the  public, 

‘  or  at  least  that  it  was  not  part  of  the  private  possessions  of  the 
1  Crown.5  It  has  already  been  shown  that  all  grants  or  jagirs  in 
India  are  grants  of  public  revenue ;  they  cannot  indeed  be  -o.tlier- 
wise,  because  there  are  no  Crown  lands.  The  Chief.  Justice  is 
evidently  acting  all  along  under  the  influence  of  English  analogies, 
and  endeavouring  to  find  a  resemblance  in.  things  which  have,  not 
the  remotest  connection.  He  thinks  that  because  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  under  the  feudal,  system,  possessed  extensive  Crown  lands, 
the  sovereigns  of  India  must,  from  their  being  more  despotic,  have 
had  still  more  extensive  private  domains;  but  nothing  can  brnuore 
unfounded  than  such  an  opinion.  Crown,  lands,  according  to  the 
English  acceptation  of  the  term,  are  unknown  in  India,.  The  most- 
powerful  monarclis  had  none.  Neither-  Akbar.  nor  Aran gzib  had- 
any,  and  the  despotism  of  the  sovereign  was  itself  the  very  cause  of. 
there  being  none  ;  because,  by  giving  him  unlimited  control  over  all 
land  throughout  the  empire,  it  rendered  the  aid  of  any  private 
domain  altogether  unnecessary,  A  small  part  of  the  public  revenue, 
mrose  from  customs;  the  rest,  about  nine-tenths  of  the  whole,  from 
the  land  revenue  or  tax.  All  land  was  assessed  to  the  public  rove--, 
line.  A  part  of  the  land  was  allotted  to  religious  and  charitable 
purposes,  and  to  municipal  institutions,  and  the  public  revenue  .of 
such  lauds  was  enjoyed  by. the  incumbents.  But  the  public  revenue 
of  all  other  land  came  to  the  royal  treasury,  unless  when  assign¬ 
ments  of  particular  -  villages  or  districts  were  made  to  .  civil  .  and 
military  officers  for  their  personal  allowance,  and  the  pay  of  their 
respective  establishments,  all 'which  .assignments,  however,  varied 
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or  ceased  at  tlie  will  of  the  sovereign.  As  there  was  no  public  body, 
no  class  of  nobles  or  clergy,  which  bad  any  right  to  interfere  in 
the  settlement  of  the  land-tax. ;  as  this  power  was  vested  in  the 
sovereign  alone;  and  as  he  could  raise  or  lower  the  tax  as  he  saw 
proper,  and  the  whole  produce  was  at  his  disposal,  it  is  manifest 
that  he  could  derive  no  advantage,  and  therefore  have  no  motive 
for  holding,  as  ‘  private  possessions  of  the  Crown,’  auy  lands  apart 
from  the  general  mass  of  the  sirkar  or  Government  lands  of  the 
Empire ;  and  it  is  also  obvious  that,  whenever  he  granted  land 
rent-free,  he  granted  the  public  revenue. 

The  Chief  Justice  says  that  if  we  are  to  argue  from  ‘  the  reason  Distinction 
of  the  thing,’  one  may  have  recourse  to  the  history  of  our  own  alienations 
country,  where  he  shows  that  it  was  declared  by  the  twelve  judges,  revenue  in 
as  late  as  the  time  of  King  William,  that  it  was  the  ancient  and  grants  of 

°  ’  Crown  lands 

undoubted  right  of  the  Crown  to  alienate  its  hereditary  estates  ;  and  in  England, 
he  hence  infers  that  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic  must  have  the  same 
right.  This  argument  would  he  very  just,  if  the  estates  alienated 
in  England  and  the  Carnatic  were  of  the  same  nature;  but  as  they 
are  totally  different,  it  is  not  at  all  applicable.  The  king  of 
England  might,  without  injury  to  the  nation,  alienate  his  hereditary 
estates.  The  owners  were  changed,  but  the  estates  themselves 
were  still  liable,  like  the  other  lands  of  the  kingdom,  to  all  the 
public  burdens  of  the  time — to  military  service,  aids,  escuage,  &c. 

By  the  transfer  the  Crown  became  poorer,  hut  the  nation  richer, 
i!  But  an  Indian  grant  is  the  reverse  of  all  this.  It  gives  away  the 
public  revenue  of  the  lands ;  it  exempts  them  from  military  service, 
from  every  kind  of  tax  or  public  burden,  and  renders  them  entirely 
useless  as  a  resource  to  the  State.  In  England  the  alienation  of 
the  Crown  lands  does  not  lessen  the  resources  of  the  State;  in  India 
it  annihilates  them.  In  England  the  effect  of  such  alienation  could 
only  have  been  partial,  as  the  Crown  lands  bore  hut  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  ;  in  India  it  might  have  extin¬ 
guished  all  revenue,  as  the  sovereign,  though  he  lias  no  Crown 
lands,  has  the  power  of  granting  all  lands.® 

The  Chief  Justice  observes  that  it  was  not  in  the  contemplation  Tiierinim 
of  the  great  men  who  investigated  the  subject  of  (ho  Crown  grants  mimi-nt  iu 
when  Queen  Anne  ascended  to  the  throne,  to  remedy  the  evil  by  regime ^ 
their  resumption.  He  thinks  that  this  moderation  furnishes  a 
contrast  with  the  conduct  of  the  Company’s  Government.  But  ^ 

*  This  expression  conveys  more  i(.  evidently  refers  to  Uin  alienation  of  mw. 

Uinn  Munvo  intended.  Read  in  con-  tlic  land  revenue,  not  to  (lie  nlicun* 
nect-ion  with  the  rest  of  tlic- Minute,  i ion  of  tlie  land  itself. 


Right  of 
resumption 


.this  Government  has  never  claimed  a  right  to  make -.a- resumption.; 
at  all,  similar  to  what  a  resumption  of  the  Crown  -lands  of  England 
•would  be.  It  does  not  claim  to  resume  any,  private,  property  con¬ 
veyed  -by  the  grants ;  it  claims  the  public  revenue- only,;, and  leaf §S 
tlie  rent  of  the  landlord  with  the  proprietor.  ■  : 

If  all  Indian  princes  could  grant  altamghd  jagirs,  and.  if  none 
could  resume  them,  a  great  portion  of  the  country  might  in  timebe 
released  from  affording  any  aid  to  the  State,  either  in  revenue  or 
in  military  service.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  probable 
effect  of  such  a  system  by  looking  at  what  happened,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  under  the  bfawabs  Wallajah  and  his  son  Grndat-ni- 
Omrah.  Family  jagirs  were  granted,  to  the  amount  of  above:  six 
lakhs  of  pagodas,  and  containing  a  population  of  about  six  hundred 
thousand  persons.  Of  these  jagirs,  only  about  one-fourth  was ; 
altamgha;  but  the  whole  might  have  been  so,  and  the  State' would" 
have  been  deprived  of  every  kind  of  aid  from  more  than  half  a 
million  of  its  subjects.  Many  of  these  jagirs.  too,  might  have  been 
held,  as  was  actually  the  case,  by  persons  who,  though  attachedr  t.o 
the  donor,  were  inimical  to  his  predecessor ;  hut  when  once,  granted 
they  could  not,  according  to.  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  have  been 
resumed.  If,  therefore,  the  increase  of  altamghas  during  successive 
reigns  might,  if  not  checked,  have  materially  impaired  or  alto- 
g'ether  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  as  the  evil  could 
only  be  remedied  by  resumption,  it  seems  to  follow  from  the  reason 
of  the  thing  that  the  sovereign  must  have  had  the  right,  to  resume 
as  well  as  to  grant. 

The  next  ground  on  which  the  Company’s  right  to  resuiite  the 
grant  to  Assim  Khan  lias  been  denied  by  the  Court,  is  that  of  the. 
usage  and' custom  of  the  country.  The.  usage  of  the  country  is 
undoubtedly  the  rule  by  which  the  question  ought  to  be  decided 
and  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  common  practice  of  the  native 
princes  must  be  admitted  to  be  the  usage.  It  can  easily  bet-shown.'-', 
that  princes  resumed  altamghas  at  pleasure ;  it  cannot  be  showm. 
that  when  they  were  disposed  to  resume,  the  act  of  resumption  ever 
was,  or  could  be,  prevented.  It  may  be  said  that  they  were, 
despotic,  and  acted  unjustly.  Had  they  seized  private  property, 
they  would  have-  'been  regarded  as  unjust  by j the: country ;  but  bo 
injustice  was  attached  to  the  seizure  of  the  altamgha,  as  the  .people 
knew  that  it  was  a  grant  of  public  revenue.  The  princes  were,  it; 
is  true,  despotic  ;  but  they  were  liberal  and  profuse  in. their -grants  : 
and  the  grants  themselves  grew  out  of  their  very  despotism,, .for  ,-ife 
was  because  they  found  no  difficulty  in  resuming  that  they  mhdq 
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none  in  granting.  Altamghas  were  not  in  fact  more  respected  than 
money  pensions,  which,  though  every  day  liable  to  resumption,  are 
frequently  continued  for  generations.  The  resumption,  and  renewal 
by  the  Nawab  Omdut  of  the  grant  to  Assim  Khan,  the  favourite 
minister  of  his  father  and  himself,  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  practice 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  opinion  of  the  public.  If  altamghas 
were  not  resumable,  it  may  he  asked,  what  has  become  of  them  ? 

Their  very  scarcity  is  a  proof  of  the  usage  to  the  contraiy.  There 
is  not  one  in  the  Carnatic  older  than.  Waliajah.  Where  are  all 
those  of  his  predecessors,  which,  according  to  the  Chief  Justice, 
ought  to  have  been  protected  by  usage  and  by  the  Mahomedan  Law  ? 

The  right  of  resumption  never  was  doubted  in  the  Carnatic  till 
called  in  question  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Company’s  Govern¬ 
ment  could  have  had  no  doubt  of  it  when,  in  1801,  they  resumed 
all  jagirs,  though  they  afterwards  continued  most  of  the  old  ones, 
but  none  of  the  altamghas,  to  the  Nawab’s  family.  The  usage  is 
shown  by  Waliajah  himself,  who  certainly  best  knew  what  it  was 
in  his  own  dominions.  But  his  opinion  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
that  of  the  Court.  In  liis  letter  to  Government  of  the  18th  October, 

1790,  he  says,  ‘  I  am  Prince  of  the  Carnatic,  and  for  these  forty 
‘  years  I  have  granted,  resumed,  and  altered  jagirs  from  time  to 
s  time,  in  such  manner  as  I  have  thought  proper.’  The  right  of 
resumption  is  in  native  states  the  usage  and  the  constitution,  and 
it  ceases  only  when  the  Government  is  too  weak  to  enforce  it ;  and 
when  this  happens,  the  Government  is  soon  overthrown,  and  a 
new  one  arises  and  maintains  itself  by  exercising  the  right  of 
grant  and  resumption. 

It  is  not  easy  to  collect  written  documents  respecting'  altamghas, 

because  most  of  these  grants  have  long  since  been  resumed  :  but  sumption  o£ 
D  °  _  aitamgM 

enough  still  remain  to  show  what  were  the  opinions  of  the  Nizam  Srailtf!- 
and  YCallajah  on  the  subject,  and  their  practice  ought  certainly  to 
be  received  as  the  best  proof  of  what  was  the  usage  of  the  country. 

The  Nizam  granted  altamgha  suunuds  to  several  members  of 
Wallajah’s  family,  and  resumed  them  again.  On  the  death  of 
Omdat-ul-Omrah,  the  Nizam  resumed  the  altamgha  jagfr  which  he 
held  of  him,  and  re-granted  it  to  his  successor,  Azim-ul-Dowla.h  ; 
on  whose  decease  he  resumed  it  again.  The.  jagir  of  Aimangundla 
was  held  many  years  by  Hisam-ul-llullc,  the  third  son  of  the  Nawab 
Waliajah,  under  an  altamgha  grant  from  (.lie  Nizam  .;  as  was  also 
the  Kiladri  of  Ghanpura,  under  a  similar  snnnud,  by  his  younger 
brother,  Nasar-ul-Mulk  ;  but  on  the  death  of  Nawab  Omdat-ul- 
Omrah,  both  these  grants  were  resumed  by  the  same  snbahdnr  of 

20 


u,t,  lVcfr.il  who  Jiftd  granted  them,  and  confer:  ed  by  f.  new  -rir-u’x* 
on  f-Sui  1„  t-c*  Niivviih  Arim-xtl-Dawlab.  Wallajah  -was  so  .sensible  ,oi 
the  little  respect  paid  to  altamghas,  that  when- he  .;giu.nled.o»c.  to- 
Knis-uJ-Nnisa  Begum,  lie  made  his  -son,  Oradat,  pot  his  seal  and 
signature  to  it,  as  affording  the  only  chance  of  its  behur  continued  ■ 
after  l»is  own  death.  No  case  can  evince  more  strongly  the 
insecurity  of  altamgMs  beyond  the  pleasure  of  the  donor,  than- tins 
of  'a  father  requiring  confirmation  from  a  son  to .  such  a.  grant. 
But  notwithstanding  ail  this  precaution,  the  grant  'was  soon,  after 
the  death  of  the  Wallajah  resumed  by  the  Omdat,  in  consequence 
of  the  conduct  of  the  officer  placed  in  charge  of  the.  estate  by  the 
Begum,  and  was  not  restored  until  she  had  consented  to  dismiss 
him  from  her  service. 

want  of  Wallajah  had  no  confidence  in  altamghas,  since,  though  W  had, 

in  tiie  per-  obtained  one  from  Ahmad  Shah,  Emperor  of  Delhi,  for  the  Carnatic* 
aitamgSi0  lie  did  not  think  it  sufficient,  and  afterwards  solicited  and  obtained 
Minted  by  similar  grants  from  Siilabat  Jang  and  Nizam  Ali  Khan,  subuhtla-rs  . 

theNftwab  . 

Wallajah.  0f  tlie  Deccan,  The  very  circumstance  of  such  extensive  provinces 
as  the  Deccan  and  the  Carnatic  being  disposed  of  by  altamgha 
sumiuds,  indicates  clearly  the  political  nature  of  these  grants  :  ,  and 
Wallajah’s  application  to  every  succeeding  superior,  for  a  new  one 
shows  that  he  considered  them  as  liable  to  be  resumed  at  pleasure. 
He  knew  that  this  must  either  be  the  case,  or  that  they  must;  be 
maintained  by  force.  The  usage  in  this  respect  has  probably  arisen 
from  necessity ;  for  as  altamghas  are  chiefly  given  to  members  of 
the  reigning  family  and  to  the  higher  officers  of  State,  and  as  they 
are  usually  for  extensive  districts,  it  is  obvious  that  in  every  case 
of  a  new  dynasty,  and  in  every  instance  of  disputed  succession,  in 
an  old  one- — which  is  so  common  in  India — the  new  prince  could 
not  be  secure  unless  he  had  the  power  of  redeeming  the  altamghas 
of  all  whom  lie  supposed  were  not  well  affected,  and  of  rewarding, 
his  adherents  by  new  grants.  This  has  been  the  usage  with,  regard 
to  all  larger  grants.  The  small  ones  of  a  few  hundred  rupees  are 
from  their  insignificance  sometimes  neglected,  and  allowed.  like 
charity  lands,  to  pass  through  several  generations. 

Resumption  There  is  nothing  either  in  existing  records,  or  in  the.  state  of  the 
won  iu  tin!  country,  to  support  the  opinion  that  altamghas  were  not  resumabie 
tarngMi.  at  pleasure.  The  altamgha  was-  so  far  different  from  a  common 

plants  tliau  *  °  -■.■■■ 

Of  otMiraso  tfi&t  it  was  not  for  any  specific  grant,  and  that.it  frequently; 

grants.  not  always,  contained  the  words, :  ‘  from  .generation  to :  genera* 

‘tion.’  It  was  therefore  a  grant  which  the  donor  ‘was  anxious 
should,  be  durable,  and  his  sou  might  on  this  account,  continue 
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it;  if  fee  had  no  cause  of  being  dissatisfied  with  the  jigirdar;  but 
the  nest  prince  could  hardly  show  the  same  forbearance,  as  he 
would  probably  have  new  favourites  to  pi-ovide  for  by  the  re  sump- 
cion  of  old  grants.  If  we  examine  Mr.  Falconer’s  report  on  the 
3&girs  of  the  Carnatic,  we  find  no  old  altamglias  in  the  list.  The 
whole  of  the  altamghas,  sixteen  in  number,  are  by  Wallajah  and 
his  son.  The  old  grants  which  have  passed  through  several  gene- 
rations  are  not  altamgha,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
principle  of  their  not  being  resumable,  but  common  jplgir  grants: 
neither  hereditary,  nor  for  life,  but  temporary.  Many  of  these 
common  jagirdars  were  kiladars  of  strong  forts,  and,  from  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  held  their  jagirs  longer  than  they  would  probably 
have  doue  under  the  dynasty  by  which  they  were  granted  ;  because, 
sn  the  convulsions  attending  the  decline  of  the  Moghul  power,  their 
forts  enabled  them  to  secure  terms  for  themselves.  But  even  after 
the  new  governments  became  strong,  and  could  easily  have  removed 
them,  they  frequently  permitted  them  to  remain,  either  on  account 
of  family  alliances,  or  of  respect  for  their  high  birth,  or  some  other 
cause.  The  greater  part  of  the  jagirs  of  Assim  Ehan  was  held 
under  a  royal  firman,  not  altamgha,  by  Mulk  Mahomed  Ali  Khan, 
with  the  fort  of  Mustaplianagar.  Though  the  grant  was  merely 
temporary,  yet  it  continued  in  the  family,  and  descended  lineally 
from  father  to  son  for  three  generations,  until  1780,  when,  the 
jagirdar  having  died  during  Hyder  Ali’s  invasion  of  the  Carnatic, 
his  family  was  sent  into  captivity  in  Mysore  by  that  prince.  The 
jagir  of  Amalconda,  and  several  others  held  by  the  common  tenure, 
have  in  the  same  wav  descended  through  several  generations.  It 
appears  from  these  lacts  that  in  the  Carnatic,  altamgha  grants,  so 
far  from  being  irresumable.  have  not  been  so  much  respected  as 
many  of  the  o  dm  }  t  1  <• 

It  would  not  weaken  the  argument,  even  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  in  other  parts  ot  India  the  practice  was  different,  because  the 
question  before  ns  regards  the  usage  in  the  Carnatic  only.  But  I 
believe  that  it  was  nearly  the  same  throughout  India.  We  know 
at  least  that  it  was  so  in  the  Pesbwa’s  dominions,  for  the  commis¬ 
sioner  at  Poonah,  in  answer  to  a  reference  made  to  lura  on  the 
subject,  has  stated  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  single  aUitm- 
gha  in  the  Deccan,  and  has  transmitted  a  list  of  n"  ]  n  n  , 
by  the  Pesbwa’s  Government,  within  the  Inst  hit  j  \  n  w  , 
which  are  altamgha.  Of  these,  he  observes,  301  were  resumed  un¬ 
reason  assigned,  usually  offences  against  the  State,  and  195  without 
raw  reason  assigned.  In  the  ’Nizam’s  dominions,  too,  the  mumn« 


tion  of  jug-ire  appears,  from  the  note  -of  his .-minister,  Ghanciij  L;u. 
transmitted  by  the  Resident,  to  have  been  regulated,  as  in.  the": 
Carnatic,  by  the  will  of  the  Prince.  It  is-  stated'  that  -‘altamgba-' 
‘  j/iglrs.  which  are  granted  to  children  generally,  without  any  sped- 
‘  ficaiion  of  names,  are  continued  to  the  descendants  of  the  deceased 
'person;  but  if  any  great  fault  has  been  committed,,  or  there  .are 
‘no  descendants,  the  jagir  is  resumed.’  It  is  also  stated  that  the . 
sons  sometimes  share  equally ;  1  but  if  one  is  found  fit,  and  another 
‘  unfit,  the  sovereign  exercises  a  discretion  and  continues  the  jilgir  as 
‘  he  may  think  proper,  in  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  persons.;' 
and  it  is  added,  ‘  There  are  no  persons  to  whom  jagirs  have  been 
‘continued  without  some  change  or  modification.’  What  is  -here 
said  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  practice  of  the  Company  and  ■ 
the  Nawab  in  the  Carnatic,  with  regard  to  the  jag-ivs  of  Kataiu- 
ullah-Kh&n,  and  others.  When  any  great  fault  is  committed,  -the 
jagir  is  resumed.  The  sovereign  exercises  his  discretion  in  renew¬ 
ing  or  continuing  the  jagir  to  all  the  sons,  or  to  one  son  in  pre¬ 
ference,  and  no  jagirs  are  continued  without  some  change. 

The  next  ground  on  which  the  Chief  Justice  maintains  that, 
altamghas  are  not  resumahle,  is  that  of  the  Mahomedan  law.  The 
Advocate-General  cites  Mahomedan  law  authorities  to  show  that 
the  king  has  power  to  grant  or  resume  kliiraj,  or  the  sirkar’s  share 
of  the  produce  of  the  bind.  The  Chief  Justice  did  not  think  that 
the  authorities  cited  by  the  Ad vocaoo-General  forbidding- the  alien¬ 
ation  in  perpetuity  were  conclusive,  but  admitted  that  if  he  had 
adduced  instances  of  similar  grants  having  been  resumed,  it  would • 
have  greatly  aided  his  case.  The  Advocate- General; ' had  time  been 
allowed,  might  easily  have  adduced  instances  of  similar  grants  in 
the  Nawab’s  own  family  having  been  resumed  by  the  Nizam. •  The 
law  officers  of  the  Sadr  Adalat,  iu  answer  to  the  queries  from  the 
Advocate-General,  observe  in  speaking  of  the  •  Mahomedan  -  law  • 
authorities  *  respecting  lands  belonging  to  the  State, .and  the  private 
‘  property  of  princes.’  that  there  ‘  is  so  much  discrepancy. of  opinion'. 

‘  among  these  learned  personages  respecting  the  legality  or  illegality 
‘of  grants  of  land,  and  of  the  revenues  of  land  belonging  to  the 
‘  State,  by  the  sovereign  to  individuals,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
‘  to  come  to  any  determination,  or  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  eon- 
*  elusion.’  The  discrepancy  here  complained  of  is  not  to  he  wonder¬ 
ed  at.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise ;  for,  as  no  person  had  ever 
seen  the  Mahomedan  law  applied  in  the  case,  .the  question  was  nofc 
one  concerning  any  practical  matter  -of  fact,  but  was  one  of  mere 
theory,  as  to  what  would  be  the  operation  of  the  Mahoxaedan -invy 
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if  made  applicable  where  it  had  never  before  been  pei’mitted  to 
enter.  As  it  was  never  used  in  the  continuance  or  resumption  of 
altamghas  by  the  sovereign,  every  attempt  to  ascertain  its  operation 
must  always  bring  us  back  to  the  usage  of  the  country,  by  which 
alone  the  transaction  was  regulated.  The  Indian  princes  consult 
no  law  either  in  granting  or  resuming;  they  grant  from  favour  or 
political  expediency,  and  resume  at  pleasure.  Their  right  to  resume 
is  never  questioned,  and  as  there  is  no  tribunal  that  can  take  cogniz¬ 
ance  of  it,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  regulated  by  no  law  but  their 
will.  If  it  be  said  that  this  right,  though  it  could  not  be  denied  or 
i  opposed,  was  not  exercised,  we  shall  find  that  this  assumption  is  not 
supported  by  facts,  and  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  usage  of  the 
:  country.  It  is  useless  to  consult  Mahomedan  lawyers  regarding 

i;  this  usage,  for  the  resumption  of  grants  is  a  question  which  was 

,  |  never  submitted  to  them  by  any  sovereign  ;  and  when  we  seek  any 

!  legal  opinions  on  matters  of  policy  which  never  were  or  ought  to  be 

i  subjected  to  legal  discussion,  we  must  expect  endless  conflicting 

i  opinions,  all  equally  well  supported  by  texts  and  quotations  from 

;  Mahomedan  and  Hindu  law.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Arabia  or 

j'j  Hindustan  to  discover  the  usage  of  the  country  ;  we  ought  to  search 

;  for  it  on  the  spot  in  the  south  of  India,  and  look  for  it  in  the  history 

|j  of  the  Deccan  and  the  Carnatic.  If  we  adopt  this  course,  we  shall 

■  see,  as  has  already  been  observed,  that  altamgha  grants  were  not  more 

inviolable  than  common  jagirs.  If  they  were,  what  has  become  of 
them  all  ?  There  a, re  none  in  Mysore,  none  in  the  Ceded  Districts, 
and  none  in  the  Carnatic  of  an  earlier  period  than  a  few  years 
before  the  death  of  Wallajah.  We  must  admit  either  that  former 
princes  in  these  countries  never  granted  altamghas,  or  that  they 
have  been  all  resumed.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
altamghas  were  not  granted  under  former  princes,  or  to  doubt.that 
their  disappearance  is  owing  to  their  having  been  resumed  by  their 
successors.  It  was,  in  fact,  because  such  resumptions  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  ordinary  transaction,  that  they  excited  little  attention 
and  were  soon  forgotten,  and  the  very  record  of  them  lost.  It  has 
been  seen  that  altamglui  and  all  other  jagirs  were  resumed  :  it  ought 
to  have  been  shown  by  those  who  disputed  the  right  of  the  Hawaii 
and  the  Company  to  dispose  of  the  jagir  of  Assim  Khan,  when  and 
where  resumption  was,  or  could  be,  hindered  by  the  Mahomedan 
law. 

The  last  ground  of  objection  made  bv  the  Chief  Jnstieo  to 
the  resumption  of  Assim  Khan’s  jagir  is  Lord  Clive’s  pro¬ 
clamation.  He  remarks  that  it  lias  been  argued  that  by  llio 


words  of- the  proclamation,  ‘all  jitgirclars  nmy,:-resfc.- -satisfied •...fcJmfc- 
feh'eir  interest.  will  .sustain  no  injury,  from  the  temporary  arrange- * 
merit  made  by  the  Company,’  that  Lord  Clive  renounced  his  rights . 
if  ho  had  any  to  resume.  He  states  also  that  the  words  of  the  , 
re-grant  have  raised  in  his  mind,  as  in  that- of  the  Sadr  Add! at.. aft  - 
Calcutta,  a  strong  doubt  whether  Lord  Clive  did  himself  intend  to 
resume  the  grant  in  question  at  all.  The  proclamation,  of  Lord 
Clive  cannot  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than  a  genera,!  assurance 
of  the  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  jagirdars,  This  was  fulfilled 
by  allotting  a  provision  for  them.  But  the  assurance  was  not 
intended  to  preclude  Lord  Clive  from  exercising  the  authority 
always  exercised  by  the  Naw&b,  of  limiting  or  extending  the  jasru's 
at  discretion.  Lord  Clive  was  the  best  judge  of  his  own.  inten¬ 
tions;  and  if  we  are  to  judge  of  them  from  his  acta,  he  leaves  ns  no 
ground  to  join  in  the  doubts  of  the  Chief  Justice.-  He  -certainly-, 
did  intend  to  resume  the  grant,  for  he  resumed  the.  customs,  Balt-, 
and  saltpetre  belonging  to  the  jagfrs,  and  continued  the  land-rent 
only;  and  the  new  grant  which  he  issued  for  the  land-rent . was  not 
a  renewal  of  the  old  altamgha,  but  a  common  jagir  grant  to  Kaiam- 
ul] ah- Khan,  as  the  heir  of  Assim  Khan.  It  was  not  in  the  name  of 
,  the  other  sous  and  heirs,  because  Lord  Olive  knew  that  Assim 
Khan  was  desirous  that,  the  jagir  should  be  conferred-  on  liis  eldest- 
son.  His  lordship  also  knew  that  it  was  only  on  account  of  the 
high  character  and  long  services  of  Assim  Khan  that  the  jagir  had 
been  originally  granted;  that  the  respectability  of  the  family  could 
only  be  maintained  by  giving  the  undivided  jagir  to  the  eldest  son  ; 
and  that  the  Hawab  approved  of  the  measure.  The  original  grants; 
both  of  Walla, jail  and  of  the  Qmda.t,  left  the  division  of  the  jagir  to 
Assim  Khan,  to  be  made  as  he  chose:  and  he  never  expressed  a 
wish  to  make  any.  The  snntrad  of  Lord  Clive  states  expressly 
that  it  is  on  account  of  ‘the  respectable  character  and  commeud- 
1  able  conduct  of  the  said  baliadur’  (Assim  Khan),  anda  well-founded 
expectation  that  his  son  Kalam-ullah-Khdn  ‘will  pursue  the  same  ■ 
‘  laudable  line  of  conduct,’  that  the  jagir  is  renewed. 

B  isproba-  I  expect  that  the  answers  to  the  queries  respecting  the  al  tarn - 
the  opinions  ghas  transmitted  to  various  public  officers-  will  contain  different 
oera  win  opinions  as  to  their  being  resum  able  or  not:,,  Thor  will  -varv 
iET  according  as  they  are  founded  on  the  usage  of -one  province  or 
pace™1"  another,  or  on  the  opinions  of  native  -  lawyers,  •  or  •  on  extensive  or 
limited  observation.  We  are  too  apt  to  be  carried  -  away  by  suppos¬ 
ed  analogies,  and.  to  build  up  systems  of  -uniform  practice  where, 
none  ever  existed  or  ever  was  thought  of;  and  .much  of  the  argu-' 
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ment  on  the  present  occasion  seems  to  have  arisen  from  this  cause. 

The  conflicting  opinions  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  considering 
what  really  took  place.  The  small  altamghas  were  frequently 
neglected  on  account  of  their  insignificance,  and  allowed,  like  com¬ 
mon  charity  or  inarn  lands,  to  continue  for  two  or  three  genera¬ 
tions,  and  to  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  private  property.  But  the 
greater  altamghas  were,  from  their  value,  objects  of  State  policy, 
and  were  resumed  or  transferred  at  the  discretion  of  the  sovereign, 
to  punish  one  person  or  to  reward  another.  They  could  not  be  left 
as  private  property  without  danger  to  the  State. 

I  have  now  delivered  my  sentiments  on  the  principal  objections  Summing 
made  by  the  Chief  Justice  to  Lord  Clive's  grant  to  Kalam-ullah-  question, 
Khan.  The  sum  of  what  I  have  said  is  this  :  That  the  grant  of 
the  Omdat  to  Assim  Khan  was  resumed  by  Lord  Clive ;  that  the 
grant  by  bis  lordship  to  Kalam-ullah-Khau  was  a  new  grant, 
different  in  its  nature  from  the  old  one  by  the  Nawab  ;  that  the 
Nawab  of  the  Carnatic  had  a  right  to  resume  the  altamgha  of 
Assim  Khan,  and  that  the  Company’s  Government  had  the  same 
right  ;  that  this  right  was  founded  in  the  reason  of  the  thing  and 
in  the  custom  of  the  country  ;  that  it  was  not  affected  by  the 
Mahomedan  law  of  inheritance ;  that  this  law  was  applicable  only 
between  individuals  where  the  sovereign  permitted  the  altamgha 
to  descend  in  this  way  in  the  family,  nob  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  individual  where  it  was  resumed  ;  that  the  thing  granted  to 
Kalam-ullah-Khau  was  public  revenue,  from  all  cognizance  of 
which  the  Court  are  precluded  by  their  charter  ;  and  that,  even  if 
it  had  not  been  public  revenue,  the  resumption  was  an  affair  of 
State,  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  did  not  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and  for  which,  as  well  as  for  all  other 
political  acts,  the  Government  ia  this  country  are  amenable  only  to 
the  superior  Government  at  home. 

Although  Government  at  the  commencement  of  the  trial  in  the  Necessity 
Supreme  Court  were  not  fully  aware  of  the  important  political  ring  the 
considerations  which  it  involved,  they  soon  saw  them  ;  and  on  cons-tn-om 
the  8th  January,  1819,  they  tell  the  Advocate- General  that  they  iu  .-itinirCof 
1  attach  a  high  degree  of  importance  to  the  principles  in  dispute’ — 

‘  the  right  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter, 

‘and,  secondly,  the  denial  of  the  authority  of  Government  to 
‘revoke  grants  of  tlie  nature  of  that  now  called  iu  question.’  It 
is  absolutely  necessary,  both  for  the  good  government  of  the  conn-- 
try  and  the  security  of  the  revenue,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  should  be  more  strictly  limited  and  more  clearly 
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privileged  persons,  as,  from  the  usage  of  the  country,  are  exempted 
from  such  taxes.® 

If  suits  between  native  and  native  are  excluded  from  the  Grounds 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  will  check  litigation,  and  restriction, 
lessen  greatly  the  expense  where  it  actually  occurs,  and  save 
thousands  from  ruin.  The  local  boundaries  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  far  too  extensive  ;  they  seem  to  have  been  fixed  at  first  without 
much,  consideration.  They  reach  a  distance  of  five  miles  front 
Madras,  and  include  several  populous  villages,  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  within  them.  They  contain  a  population  of  above 
500,000  persons.  The  line  proposed  by  Mr.  Stratton  ought  to  be 
the  new  boundary.  It  runs  along  the  river  at  tlie  Government 
House  to  Cochrane’s  canal,  and  would  place  about  200,000  natives 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the.  Company’s  Courts.  It  would  also 
enable  us  to  accomplish  a  most  important  object  in  withdrawing 
the  Nawab,  with  all  his  relatives  and  a.dlierents,  from  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Supreme  Court.  That  jurisdiction  has  for  many  years 
been  a  source  of  constant  complaint  from  bis  Highness.  While  it 
exists,  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  for,  whatever  may  be  the  forbearance 
of  the  judges  and  their  attention  to  native  prejudices,  circumstances 
must  occur  almost  every  day  offensive  to  the  Nawab  and  to  every 
Mussulman  of  rank.  The  authority  of  the  Nawab  over  his  family 
and  dependents  has  been  impaired  by  political  events,  and  still 
more  by  the  interference  of  the  officers  of  the  Court.  Daughters  of 
Wallajah  have  turned  prostitutes,  and  been  released  from  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  their  husbands  and  the  Nawab  by  Habeas  Corpus.  Other 
women  of  rank  have  been  encouraged  by  their  example  and  their, 
impunity  to  follow  the  same  courses.  The  disgrace  of  their  women, 
is  felt,  not  only  by  their  own  families,  but  by  every  Mussulman 
here,  as  a  degradation  of  their  caste.  The  Mussulman  population. 


*  Of  the  suggestions  made'  in  this 

paragraph,  the  first  ami  second  have 
never  been  acted  on.  The  third  was 
practically  met  by  the  decree  of  the 
Hrivy  Council,  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  the  note  at  the  end  of  this 
Minute.  The  sixth  was  carried  ont 
by  the  enactment  of  Act  XXVIII.  of 
1836,  which  declared  that  no  assess¬ 
ment  made  by  the  justices  of  the 
peace  should  be  levied  until  approved 
by  the  Governor  in  Council.  All 
municipal  taxation  in  Madras  is  now- 
levied  by  the  Municipal  Commis¬ 
sioners,  under  (Madras)  Acts  IX.  of 
1.867  and  V.  of  1.871,  but  requires  the 


In  regard  to  the  remaining  sug¬ 
gestions,  it  may  be  observed,  that  tbs- 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
over  land  situated  beyond  its  local 
jurisdiction  has  never  been  admitted. 
Snell  jurisdiction,  in  the  case  of  the 
High  Court,  which  has  taken  (lie 


place  of  the  Supreme  Coni 


was  barred  be  the  provisions  of  21. 
Geo.  111.  e.  70.  sa.  1  ami  2,  extended 
to  Madras  by  IT  &-  10  Geo.  I II.  e.  79. 
from  exercising  jurisdiction  over  hot 


inhabitants  of  Madras  for  paving,  cleaning',  and  lighting  the  streets. 
The  majority  of  the  justices  is  composed  of  men •  either "not-in-  the- 
Company’s  service,  or  who,  having  always  resided  at  Madras,  know 
little  of  the  native  usages.  Brahmans,  priests,  and  other  privileged 
persons  have  in  consequence  been  subjected  to  this  house-tax,  from 
which  they  are  everywhere  else  exempted  by  the  custom  of  the 
country,  and  the  Hindu  population  has  been  rendered  discontented 
as  well  as  the  Mahomedan.  The  discontent  has  shown  itself  only  . 
in  complaint  and  clamour;  but  for  this  we  are  indebted  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  military  force.  Had  the  same  measures  been  attempted 
to  be  carried  into  execution  where  there  was  none,  they  would  have 
been  resisted  by  insurrection.  T'he  Advocate- General  has  given  it 
as  liis  opinion  that  Government  lias  no  authority  over  the  assess¬ 
ment,  as  it  is  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  committed  to  the  justices  ■ 
alone.  Government  has  requested  and  the  justices  have  agreed' 
that  the  privileged  classes  should  be  exempted  ;  but  nothing  final 
has  yet  been  done,  and  whatever' may  be  done  will  always  be  liable 
to  alteration  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices.  Government  is  placed 
in  the  extraordinary  situation,  not  of  being  restrained  from  taxing; 
but  from  relieving  its  subjects  from  taxation.  The  justices, . 
although  they  are  themselves  nominated  by  Government,  can  levy 
taxes  without  its  consent ;  and,  though  it  may  be  convinced  that'-tlie 
levying,  of  a  tax  may  excite  discontent,  and  even  occasion  disturb¬ 
ance,  it  can  only  obtain  a  remission  of  it  by  application  to  the 
justices.  Government  should  never  be  obliged  to  solicit j :■  such  a- 
proceeding  must  always  weaken  the  respect  by.  which '-it  onght  to-. 
be  supported. 

If  the  framers  of  the  Act  did  actually  intend  to  exclude  Govern¬ 
ment  from  all  authority  over  the  assessment,  they  must  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  justices  had  a  common  feeling  with  the  people,  and' 
were  more  likely  than  Government  to  protect  them  fi’orn  undue- 
exactions.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous. than,  such  an  opinion. 
The  justices  can  neither  from  their  habits,  or  situation  have  :any 
sucli  feeling.  They  have  no  common  interest  with  the  people ; 
Government  has,  and  to  it  therefore  .should  be  confided  the -direc- 
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tiou  of  the  assessment,  or  at  all  events  the  power  of  modifying  or 
remitting  it  whenever  it  is  apprehended  that  it  may  excite  disaffec¬ 
tion  or  outrage.  It  seems  to  be  contrary  to  every  sound  principle 
of  policy  that  a  body  of  justices  should  be  able,  by  an  injudicious 
application  of  a  tax,  to  produce  disturbance  in  tbe  country,  and  that 
Government  should  not  have  the  means  of  preventing  it. 

The  inconvenience  which  has  arisen  from  the  suits  relative  to  the  importance 
jagir  of  Kalam-ullah-Khan  naturally  lead  to  the  consideration  of  of  resuming- 
the  means  by  which  the  extension  of  the  evil  to  all  other  jagir  and  order  to 

•  /  .  prevent 

mam  lauds  may  most  easily  be  obviated.  These  meaus  appear  to  «immution 
be — (1)  to  prohibit  the  Supreme  Court  from  all  interference  re-  ones  of  the 
garding  such  lands ;  and  (2)  to  rescind  Regulation  XXXI.,  1802. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  interference  of  the 
Court.  The  Regulation  in  question  was  too  readily  adopted  when 
wo  had  little  experience,  and  the  sooner  it  is  repealed  the  better. 

All  native  states  exercise  in  the  most  unlimited  manner  the  right 
of  granting  and  revoking  inams  at  pleasure,  sometimes  at  once,  some¬ 
times  gradually,  by  a  small  quit-rent  at  first,  and  then  raising  it  to  a 
quarter,  next  to  a  half,  and  so  on  to  the  full  rate  of  assessment.  In 
India  revenue  always  follows  the  population  and  the  person  when¬ 
ever  they  go.  This  is  the  usage,  and  it  cannot  he  relinquished  with¬ 
out  endangering  the  future  resources  of  the  country  ;  because,  as  the 
Government  waste  lands,  together  with  the  jagir  and  inam  lauds, 
are  equal  to  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  whole  of  the  lands  in 
cultivation,  if  they  were  permanently  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  revenue,  they  would  gradually,  instead  of  lying  half  waste  and 
poorly  cultivated  as  at  present,  become  completely  cultivated,  by 
drawing  off  tbe  cultivators  and  stock  from  tbe  lands  now  paying- 
revenue,  which  would  be  proportionably  diminished.  If  an  effect 
of  this  kind  has  not  already  been  experienced  in  provinces  contain¬ 
ing  a  large  proportion  of  jagir  and  inam,  it  is  because  it  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  usage  of  transferring  the  assessment  from  the  deserted 
to  the  newly  cultivated  lands.  Whenever  it  is  found  that  the 
revenue  of  a  district  has  been  considerably  diminished  by  the 
abandonment  of  assessed  land  and  tbe  occupation  of  waste  laud 
belonging  to  jagirdars  or  inamdars,  an  assessment,  proportionate  in 
some  degree  to  tbe  loss,  is  imposed  on  tlio  jagir  and  inam.  It  is 
this  which  relieves  the  public  revenue  from  loss  b_y  former  profuse 
grants,  and  if  this  power  were  relinquished,  wo  should  have  no 
means  of  saving  it  from  very  considerable  delaleai.iou.  The  smaller 
inams,  though  they  separately  contain  only  a.  lew  acres  each,  are 
very  extensive  collectively.  They  have  for  the  most  part  been 


granted  without  authority  by  heads  of  villages  -and  revenue  servant 
and  when  they  have  escaped’  notice  for  a  few  years,  and  have  al  ten-  , 
■  wards  been  discovered,  they -have  been  allowed  to  .continue  from 
charitable  and  interested  motives,  and  they'  have  .-froth  various; 
causes  a  constant  tendency  to  increase.  The  investigation  of  inams  . 
was  therefore,  among  the  native  governments,  like  an  'inquiry  into  ■ 
the  state  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  advisable  that  we  should  occasion¬ 
ally  investigate  and  resume,  in  order  to  prevent .  tlie.-  abuses,  ‘and’'’ 
increase  to  which  imlms  are  liable  from  neglect.  ' 


The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
Minute,  having  been  brought  before 
the  Privy  Council  in  appeal,  that  tri¬ 
bunal  held  that  the  resumption  of  the 
jagfv,  and  its  re-grant  to  Kalam-nllah 
Khan,  were  acta  of  sovereignty,  exer¬ 
cised  by  tlie  Government  on  behalf  of 
the  Bast  India  Company,  which  the 
Supreme  Court  had  no  jurisdiction  to 


annul  or  to  question,  and  ncfeordifigly 
reversed  .  the  decree  of  fhe.Snpreme 
Court,  so  far  as  it  effected  the  intoroBta 
of  the  Company,  aiid  declared  that  the 
.grant  to  Assim  Khan- -'did  nofemrcyail 
against  the  Company,  and  ’that  their 
rights  to  the  jag n-  in  question  were 
limited  only  by  the  grant  which  they 
themselves  had  made  to  Kriiam-uliah 
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,  10th  May,  1822. 

The  answers  by  the  Collectors  to  the  queries  of  the  Board  of  Replies  of 

J  ^  the  Col- 

Revenue,  which  accompanied  the  letter  of  that  Board  to  Govern-  lectors  re- 

r  gardmg  the 

ment,  dated  the  18th  April,  gave  a  summary  view  of  the  survey  in  jjjjye“sn°fe 
the  several  districts  under  this  Presidency.  survey. 

It  appears  from  this  summary  that  only  a  few  of  the  districts 
have  been  regularly  surveyed  ;  that  in  some  nothing  has  been  done  ; 
that  in  others,  surveys  of  detached  parts  have  been  made ;  and  that 
different  standards  of  measurement  have  been  adopted  in  different 
districts,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  same  district. 

The  main  objects  of  a  survey  are  to  record  the  exact  quantity  Main  ob- 
and  description  of  all  the  land  in  every  village ;  to  ascertain  the  revenue* 
tenures  and  rights  of  the  occupants  or  owners,  as  well  as  the  rights  sulTer‘ 
of  Government ;  to  fix  limits,  and,  by  removing  doubts,  to  obviate 
disputes  respecting  them  ;  to  establish  mutual  confidence  between 
the  ryots  and  ihe  Government,  by  showing  each  what  belongs  to 
it;  to  ascertain  the  grounds  of  the  assessment,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  amouut,  but  rather  for  that  of  enabling  Govern¬ 
ment  to  avoid  over-taxation;  and,  in  short,  to  make  what  is  now 
vague  and  fluctuating,  definite  and  permanent. 

But  such  a  survey  as  will  answer  these  ends  cannot  be  made  by  Snob  a 
every  Collector.  It  requires  a  practical  knowledge  of  details,  which  SP'C1¥|'C.( 
is  never  acquired  in  districts  permanently  settled,  and  not  often  in  tious- 
those  under  long  leases.  It  will  therefore  be  advisable  to  proceed 
cautiously,  to  undertake  the  survey  at  present  only  in  the  few 
districts  in  which  Collectors  may  be  found  capable  of  conducting  it, 
and  to  extend  it  toothers  hereafter,  whenever  it  may  appear  practi¬ 
cable.  To  attempt  to  introduce  it  everywhere  immediately,  would 
only  be  a  useless  waste  of  money  ami  labour. 

A  survey  has  been  begun  in  Chinglcpnt,  and  one  is  now  mating  Sl, 
of  the  lands  not  included  in  former  surveys  of  flic  northern  and  j^y"  t"L’' 
southern  divisions  of  Avcot.  A  revision  ol  the  assessment  is  being 


made  iu  North  A  root,  and  is  likewise  required  in  Salem.  T.hs 
completion  ot  the  operations  in  these  districts  will  probably  be 
nearly  as  much  as  can  be  undertaken  at  present,  bat  if  the  Board 
of  .Revenue  can  conveniently  extend  'the  survey  to  aiiy  other  dis¬ 
tricts,  it  may  be  done. 

Expedion^r  The  observations  of  that  Board  on  the  expediency  of  using' tile 
notv  as  the  acre  as  the  general  standard  in  all  accounts  of  measurement  t-rans- , 
Wndlnea0*  ln^e^  the  Presidency,  are  .perfectly  just.  Without  some  general 
surement.  standard,  no  correct  idea  can  be  formed,  of  the  assessment  of  .any 
district,  nor  can  any  comparison  be  made  between  that  of  different 
districts.  The  advantages  of  such  a  standard  are  so  many,  and  the 
objections  to 'it  so  few  and  trifling,  that  I  am  satisfied  that'  We. 
ought  to  adopt  the  acre  as  the  scale  of  measure,  not  only  in  the 
English  accounts,  but.  in  all  the  native  village  accounts.  The 
measures  employed  in  different  districts,  and  even  in  different 
villages  in  the  same  district,  often  differ  as  much  from  each  other 
as  from  the  acre.  As  no  one  scale  will  answer  for  all  districts,  and 
still  less  for  all  villages,  it  makes  no  difference  to;  the  people, 
whether  the  one  adopted  be  the  acre  or  any  other ;  they  Soon  dis¬ 
cover  in  what  proportion  it  is  greater  or  less  than  their  own.  -  In  a 
very  few  weeks  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ceded  Districts  became 
acquainted  with  the  acre,  and  introduced  it  into  their  language, 
The  biglia,#  in  the  same  manner,  is  still  in  use  over  extensive 
provinces  where  it  was  originally  unknown. 

The  assess-  The  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Board  of  B.-evemre,  regarding 
have  refer-  the  impossibility  of  regulating  the  assessment  by  the  varying  fer- 
dcreeof  tilifcy  the  land,  are  what  ought  to  be  particularly  attended  to  by 
fn  ordinal-11  ^oca^  officers,  The  rent  which  the  assessment  is  intended  to  ' 
seasons.  fix,  is  that  of  Government,  not  that  of  the  ryot  and  his  tenant. 

The  Government  rent  should  be  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
ordinary  degree  of  cultivation  in  ordinary  seasons — what,  the  rvot 
may  easily  pay,  without  any  labour  or  expense  beyond  what  is 
usually  employed.  Whatever  increase  of  produce  may.  be  .-derived 
from  extra  labour  or  expense  should  be  his  own — -the  assessment 
ought  not  to  rise  with  it.  \ 

The  actual  In  fixing  the  assessment  of  the  lands  of  any  village,  the  safest 
a  long- series  guide  is  the  actual  produce  and  collections  during-  a  long  course  of 
the  safest  former  years.  Even  Avhen  these  have  been  ascertained,  it  is  some-'  ■ 

Elude  in  fix-  - 

segment8'  ^lmes  necessarJ  to  make  some  -  allowance,  for  the'  kind  .of-. ryot,  by 
whom  particular  lands  may  have  been,  'held,  because  in  villages 

*  HiffM,  a  measure  ot  land,  somewhat  lcss-thau  an  acre.'  •- 
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where  each  ryot  holds  for  himself,  unconnected  with  the  rest,  the 
principal  ryots  often  contrive  to  hold  their  lands  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  inferior  ryots. 

The  want  of  a  regular  survey  does  not  in  any  way  hinder  the  The^rant  of 
introduction  of  a  ryot  war  settlement,  when  there  are  no  other  survey  need 
circumstances  to  prevent  it,  because  the  village  accounts  always  ^ultUmofsi 
exhibit  the  detail  of  the  lands,  their  distribution  among  the  ryots,  ££°ti^gnt 
their  rent,  and  the  extent  of  the  several  fields  or  shares,  either 
founded  on  estimate,  or  on  some  ancient  measurement;  and  from 
such^accounts  it  has  long  been  the  custom  in  most  parts  of  India  to 
make  the  ryotwar  settlement. 

The  circular  letter  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Revenue  seems  to 
me  to  be  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended. 


Mr.  Gras  me’ a  report  on  Mala, bar  contains  ample  details  on  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the  various 


*  Malabar  is  an  extensive  district 
on  the  western  coast  of  India,  extend¬ 
ing  from  10°  12'  to  12°  15'  north 
latitude,  and  between  the  parallels  of 
75°  10'  and  76°  SO'  east  lomntnde. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Canara, 
on  the  east  by  Goorg  and  Mysore,  on 
the  south-east  by  the  Nilgiris  and 
Coimbatore,  on  the  south  by  the 
native  State  of  Cochin,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  sea.  It  covers  an  area  of 
6002  square  miles,  and,  according  to 
the  last  census,  contains  a  population 
nf  2,261,250  persons,  of  whom  72’2 
per  cent,  are  Hindus  and  25'7  Ma- 
hovnedans  ;  only  T9  per  cent-  are 
Christians;  31.  persons  were  returned 
as  Jains,  and  54  as  others.  Malabar 
in  former  days  was  under  the  feudal 
system.  It  was  held  by  a  number  of 
petty  Hindu  chiefs,  who  were  quite 
independent  of  each  other,  and  who, 
though  generally  yielding  fealty  to 
some  paramount  power,  held  their 
lauds  in  absolute  proprietary  right. 
Sotne  of  these  chiefs,  gradually  ob¬ 
taining  an  asceudenoy  over  the  others, 
became  the  ruling  Rajas  of  the 
country,  exacting  feudal  servitude 
from  the  other  landholders.  Their 
revenues  consisted,  besides  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  own  private  domains,  of 
custom  duties  on  trade,  mint  duties, 
escheats  of  intestate  property,  poll 
taxes  and  taxes  on  professions,  a 
variety  of  royalties  on  cardamom  and 
other  indigenous  products,  the  wrecks 
of  all  vessels  stranded  on  the  coast, 
presents  on  festival  days,  and  occa¬ 
sional  contributions  on  extraordinary 
exigencies.  There  ivas  no  land-tax. 
In  1766  Malabar  was  conquered  by 
Hyder  Ali,  and  remained  under  My¬ 
sore  .rule  unci!  1793,  when  by  the: 


treaty  of  Seringapar.am  it:  was  ceded, 
by  Tippoo  to  the  Mast  India  Company. 
The  Mysore  rulers  im posed  a  land-tax, 
but,  owing-  to  the  long-established 
rights  possessed  by  the  landholders 
of  private  property  in  their  land, 
were  unable  to  ea.es  more  than  a 
share  of  the  landlord’s  rent..  After 
Malabar  became  British  territory,  the 
revenue  management  was  entrusted 
for  a  time  to.  the  native  chiefs;  but. 
it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  fake 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  .Government-, 
and  the  chiefs  were  granted  perma¬ 
nent  allowances  equal  to  a- -fifth  of 
the  revenues.  The  principles  •  of  the 
land  revenue  system  introduced  by 
the  Mahomedan  Government.-- which- 
wafe  in  essentials  ryotwar,  the  settle-- 
ment  being  made  with  each  indivi¬ 
dual  landholder,,  were  retained..  At 
the  time  when  the.  foregoing  Minute 
was  written,  the  principal  taxes  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  land  in  Malabar  were 
a  t-ax  on  the  land  cultivated  with  rice,  ’ 
calculated  not  with  reference  to  the 
extent  of  the  land,  but  with  .-reference- 
to  the  quantity  of  seed  required  to  - 
sow  it,  which  varies  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil;  a  tax  on  fruit- 
trees,  such  as  cocoanufc,  Streca,  and 
jack ;  a  tobacco  monopoly,  and  an 
export  duty  on  pepper. . .  The  tobacco 
monopoly  and  the  export  duty  on 
pepper  have  since  been  abolished.: 
The  land-tax  in  Malabar  is  light,  aud¬ 
its  aggregate  increase,  compared  with, 
the  increase  of.  population,  has  been  ; 
inconsiderable.  Iu  1803  it  was' a  little 
over  £160,000;  in  1878  it  was  only 
£186,000,  while  the  population  had 
increased  from  lUO.OOO  in  1808,  to 
2,261,250  in  1871.  Between  1808  and 
1865  the  value  of  the  exports  by  .  sea 
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branches  of  revenue.  It  contains  a  great  mass  of  information 
which  will  always  be  useful  for  future  reference.  It  shows  the 
defects  of  the  present  system  of  assessment,  the  amendments  he 
proposes,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  them  into  effect;  and  it 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  fullest  and  most  comprehensive  report  ever 
received  of  any  province  under  this  Government.  The  improve¬ 
ments  suggested  by  him  in  this  and  in  former  reports  are  too 
various  to  be  adopted  at  once.  Whatever  is  to  be  done,  must 
be  done  gradually,  beginning  with  what  is  most  necessary  and 
important. 

That  which  must  precede  all  other  improvement,  and  without  Fu-st  steps 
which  no  regularity  can  be  introduced  into  the  internal  adminis-  torimprov- 
tration  of  Malabar,  is  the  division  of  the  country  into  villages  and  teraaiad-' 
districts,  with,  the  allotment  of  a  proper  establishment  of  village  tion  of 
and  district  servants,  under  the  direction  of  an  efficient  Huzzur 
cutcherry.  After  the  introduction  of  a  well  regulated  gradation  of 
revenue  servants,  the  first  improvement  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Collector  should  be  the  revision  of  the  assessment  upon  gardens, 
and  the  second  should  be  the  revision  of  the  assessment  on  rice 
lands. 

The  main  arguments  against  any  alteration  of  the  assessment  are,  Special 
that  it  would  operate  as  a  tax  on  improvement,  and  that  it  would  revving  the 
destroy  all  confidence  in  the  security  of  property.  In  some  countries  “ent^ot: 
these  effects  would  no  doubt  follow  a  revision  of  the  assessment ; 
but,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  the  assessment  was 
originally  made,  and  since  occasionally  modified  in  Malabar,  I  do 
not  think  that  such  effects  would  attend  its  revision  in  that  province. 

It  is  supposed  by  the  Board  of  Revenue,  that  the  inequality 
of  the  existing  assessment  arises  ‘  as  much  from  the  different 
‘  degrees  of  labour  bestowed  on  the  laud  as  from  any  original 
‘  disparity  of  assessment,  and  therefore  that  any  revision  of  it  would 
‘  he  tantamount  to  a  tax  on  improvement.’  This  opinion,  however 
applicable  to  most  of  the  provinces  under  this  Government,  is 
not  so  with  regard  to  Malabar.  The  rice  lands  of  that  country 
have  for  ages  past  reached  that  degree  of  improvement  beyond 
which  they  cannot  he  carried,  and  the  landlords’  rent  has,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  been  ascertained  and  fixed  from  a  remote  period.  As  the 
produce  cannot  bo  increased  by  the  cultivator,  or  the  rent  by  the 

rose  from  £200,000  to  £1,620,000. 

Malabar  is  now  one  oC  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  districts  in  India.  Land  is  very 
valuable,  luicl  ifs  possession  is  eagerly 
sought'.  Mortgages,  however, of  van- 
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was  generally  for  the  whole  province,  and  they  must  have  known, 
from  the  changes  and  proceedings  which  had  taken  place,  that  it 
was  always  intended  to  equalize  the  assessment  upon  the  landlords’ 
rent,  and  they  must  have  regulated  their  purchases  by  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  such  an  event.  They  had  seen  a  new  assessment  imposed 
by  Hydor  AH ;  they  had  seen  it  changed  by  Tippoo  Sultan,  more 
than  once  by  the  Commissioners,  by  Major  Macleod,  by  Mr. 

Rickards,  and  partially  by  Mr.  Warden  and  the  present  Collector. 

They  had  seen  surveys  or  estimates  made  by  Major  Maclcod,  Mr. 

Rickards,  and  Mr.  Warden  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
the  assessment ;  and  until  such  an  equalization,  founded  upon  one 
or  other  of  these  surveys,  was  made,  they  could  have  no  ground  for 
supposing  the  assessment  to  be  permanent. 

The  chief  reasons  in  favour  of  the  alteration  of  the  assessment 
are  its'  inequality,  the  impossibility  in  many  cases  of  collecting  it,  assessment 
the  distraint  of  property  and  the  sales  of  lands  necessary  for  its 
realization,  the  unpopularity  of  this  novel  measure,  aud  the  general  of  thc 
wish  of  the  landholders  themselves  for  a  revision.  It  is  stated  by  holders. 
Mr.  Graeme  that  if  what  Mr.  Warden  says — ‘that  though  the 
‘  existing  assessment  is  light  on  many  estates,  it  bears  heavily  on  a 
‘  few’ — were  true,  he  would  not  think  revision  necessary  ;  but  per¬ 
sonal  inspection,  numerous  complaints,  the  earnest  request  of  the 
principal  people  of  all  the  districts  which  he  visited,  that  a  revision 
should  take  place,  and  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  revenue,  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  many  individuals  suffered  from  the  weight  of  the 
assessment.  There  cannot  be  a  better  reason  for  revision  than 
very  great  inequality,  more  particularly  when  it  has  been  caused  by 
the  unequal  imposition  of  the  tax  at  first,  and  not  by  the  different 
degrees  of  labour  bestowed  on  the  land ;  aud  when  we  consider  the 
loose  system  of  accounts  which  has  prevailed  in  Malabai — the 
adoption  of  the  assessments  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo,  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  as  the  standard  for  the  future  revenue  of  the  province, 
without  knowing  the  principles  ou  which  they  had  been  framed — 
the  admission  by  Mr.  Rickards  of  thc  general  accuracy  of  the 
accounts  of  rent  delivered  by  the  proprietors,  though  extremely 
false — the  great  errors  in  the  estimate  by  his  successor  of  the 
resources  and  rent  of  the  country,  and  the  hurried  manner  in 
which  the  produce  and  assessment  accounts  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo 
must  have  been  prepared  in  times  of  constant  disturbance, — when 
we  consider  all  these  things,  we  must  perceive  that  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  any  statements  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
landowners  drawn  from  thc  present  cuteherry  accounts,  and  that 
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an  obstinate  adherence  to,  an  assessment,  originally  extremely,:  hm 
equal,  'must  every  year  ruin  many  of  tlie  old  lando  wners,  bu  t  nioits 
particularly  those' of  garden  lands.;' ' 

The 'revision  of  the  rice  lands  is  not’ so  urgently  required  n's  that 
of  the  garden,  because  the  rent- of  the  rice  land  is  in  general  steady; 
through  a  Jong  period  of  years.  A  comparison  of  old  and  modern, 
deeds  shows’ that  at  the  distance' of  centuries  itis  often  the  same. 
But  there  are  no  accounts  of  the  old  rent  of  garden  or  plantation, 
because  it  does  not  remain  for  any  length  of  time  recorded  in  deeds.  - 
This  of  itself  is  a  sufficient  proof,  were  there  ho  other,  that  the 
rent  of  plantation  has  always  been  variable — rising,  declining,  or: 
disappearing  -entirely .  with  'the  produce  ;  -  and  the  imposition,  there¬ 
fore,  of  a  permanent  -assessment. on  what  is  so  liable  to  ihictUafion, 
and  even  annihilation, 'must  frequently  -be  impracticable  .and  op¬ 
pressive.  The  usage  of  the  country  has  always  been  for  the  land¬ 
lord  and  the  tenant  of  the  plantation  to  revise  the  rent,  periodically, 
and  to  fix  it  according  to  the  state  of  the  produce,  and  Government 
ought  to  do  the  same.  No  fairer  or  safer  rule  can  be  adopted,. 
There  is  no  danger  that  industry  would  be  discouraged,  or  property 
in  plantations  rendered  insecure,  by  fixing  the  Government  assess¬ 
ment  at  a  declared  proportion  of  the  rent,  and  revising  the  rent  at 
intervals  of  not  less  than  twelve  years.  The  custom,  of  'revising 
plantation,  and  not  revising  rice  land  rent,  .among  the  inhabitants 
is  no  doubt  founded  upon  experience  having  taught-  them  that  the 
distinction  is  both  useful  and  necessary. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  the  Collectors  that  it,  is  better  not  to 
make  any  revision;  that  the  country  is  improving ;  that  the  occa¬ 
sional  sales  of  land  are  rather  an  indication  of  -  individual  fa  ilures, 
than  of  any  decline  of  the  public  resources  ;  and  that  when  offers 
are  not  made  for  lands  exposed  for  sale  on  account  of  balances,  they 
should  be  purchased  on  the  public  account.  This  is  a- measure  to 
which  Government  ought  never  to  resort  in  Malabar.  It  ought 
either  to -lower  the  assessment  or  to  remit  the  balance.  But  could 
purchasers  always  be  found,  and  could  every  arrertr  be  realised,  ih 
this  way,  I  should  neither  think  it  any  sign  of  the -prosperity- of  the 
country,  nor  any  argument  for  supporting  our  revenue  by;  an  inno¬ 
vation  so  unpopular  as  the  sale  of  land.  It  appears  that,  -though  iff 
has  been  only  recently  introduced,  and  was  at.  first  very  trifling,;  it : 
is  increasing  rapidly.  Prom  Pash  1220.  to  1227,  in  order  to  satisfy 
public  balances,  1225  rice  fields  and  gardens,  be, sides  personal  pro-  ; 
pertv,  were  sold  ;  and  in  1228,  in  one  single  taluk,- 1380  plantations : 
and  rice  fields  wore-  sold.  The  sales  .of 'lands  '’-for  jarrearfej iliesid'es- 
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occasioning’  the  ruin  of  the  proprietors,  are  productive  of  evil  con¬ 
sequences.  The  best  parts  are  sold  first,  the  worst  last ;  and  as  the 
tax  is  not  equally  apportioned  according  to  the  produce — that 
which  was  before  too  high  on  the  whole  land  is  now  still  higher  on 
particular  parts — unequal  assessment  is  continued  and  increased, 
and,  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  serious  evil,  much  of  the  land  sold 
is  transferred  from  the  possession  of  Nairs  to  that  of  Moplahs,  the 
worst  race  in  Malabar  and  the  most  hostile  to  our  dominion.  By 
selling  the  land  we  often  destroy  the  landlord.  It  is  no  proof  of 
his  not  being  overassessed,  that  another  buys  it ;  a  purchaser  may¬ 
be  found  as  long  as  there  is  a  rupee  of  rent.  If  the  landowner  who 
formerly  had  a  clear  rent  of  a  hundred  rupees,  has  now,  from  over¬ 
assessment  or  some  other  cause,  only  five  or  ten  rupees,  he  can  no 
longer  maintain  his  family,  and  must  sell  his  laud.  The  overassess¬ 
ment  is  no  loss  to  the  purchaser;  he  only  pays  for  what  is  left. 

The  rent  is  still  paid,  but  a  valuable  -link  in  society,  the  landlord, 
is  gone. 

If  we  look  merely  to  revenue,  it  is  not  essential  to  its  realization  The  preset, 
that  we  should  have  a  body  of  landlords  ;  for  were  there  not  a  independ- 
single  landlord  in  Malabar,  the  present  and  even  a  much  greater  great  body 
revenue  might  be  drawn  from  the  profits  of  the  cultivators.  But  lords  much 
the  preservation  and  the  independence  of  the.  great  body  of  land-  desired, 
lords,  though  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  securing  our  revenue, 
is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  the  higher  objects  of  good  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  future  improvement  of  the  people.  Mr.  Grceme  has 
taken  a  liberal  and  judicious  view  of  this  subject.  He  says  ‘  that 
‘  by  leaving  a  rent  to  landlords,  a  class  will  then  he  formed  of  men, 

‘  whose  ideas,  not  being  exclusively  confined  to  the  tillage  of  the 
£  gi'ound  or  to  servile  occupation,  are  possessed  of  education  to 
‘  qualify  them  to  be  intelligent  arbitrators  in  disputes,  and  able 
‘  revenue  and  police  officers  of  Government.  It  is  by  the  means  of 
1  such  men  alone  that  any  general  improvement  in  knoAvlcclge,  in 
‘  morals,  and  religion  can  be  brought  about.’  In  order,  however, 
to  preserve  so  useful  a  class  of  men  as  the  landlords,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  leave  them  a  rent,  and  to  revise  our  assessment  for  this 
purpose,  and  lower  it  where  too  high. 

Mr.  Gi'ceme  has  shown  that  the  estimates  of  the  produce  and  the  Mr.onitiu’- 
landlords’  rent  of  Malabar  by  former  Collectors  were  erroneous.  In  ti,C print, 
an  abstract  transmitted  by  the  Collector  l.o  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
he  made  the  landlords’  rent  amount  to  parrnhs 
and  the  Government  revenue  on  this  rent  at  six-tenths  of  the 
amount,  Its,  10,65,372,  By  taking  in  some  districts  one  measure 
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in  place  of  another,  and' in  others  a  smaller  in  place:  of  a  lorp-r 
measure  of  the  same  denomination,  the  Collector  overrated  the 
Government  revenue  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  '  'This,  excess,  how-.: 
ever,  is  partly  corrected  by  another  error  in  taking  too  low, a  price. 
The  price  he  assumes  is  Rs.  14-1-1 3  in  place  of  Rs.  19-9-4|,  which:  • 
Mr.  Grmrae  states  to  be  the  proper  one,  and  which;  if  applied, 
would  raise  the  value  of  the  landlord’s  rent,  but  leave  it  still  feiurty,- 
four  percent,  below  the  Collector’s  abstract.  .Mr,  Grseme  slows, : 
also  that  the  same  abstract  contains  very  considerable  errors  in  the 
estimate  of  plantation  rent,  and  that  it  cannot  be  received  as  an  , 
airfchority  for  judging  of  the  real  amount  of  either  the  rent  of  rice 
or  plantation  land. 

Mr.Grtcme’s  Mr.  Grceme  then  states  the  principles  on  which  he’  calculates  the 
and  pro-  amount  of  the  landlords’  rent,  and  the  share  of  it  which  ought  to 
form  the  Government  revenue.  He  estimates,.'  from  -information;.’, 
from  many  different  sources,  that  the  share  of : the  rent  which 
remains  to  the  landlord  after  paying  the  Government  revenue, 
varies  in  different  districts  from  twenty  to  thirty  and  thirty-five.’ 
per  cent.  He  finds  by  calculating  these  rates  at  the  selling  prices, 
and  adding  the  amount  of  the  several  districts  together,  the  total 
rent  is  Rs.  14,30,700-3-3§,  of  which  the  Government  share  at  six- 
tenths  i3  Rs.  8,60,220-2-3,  which  is  below  the  present  revenue— 
Rs.  2,11,607-2-5^ — but  he  recommends,  as  being  nearer  to  the  esti¬ 
mated  rent  of  Mr.  Rickards,  that  the  Government  share  should  be 
six- tenths  and  a  half  instead  of  six-tenths,  which  will  make  the 
Government  revenue  Rs.  9,31,905-2-19,  or  thirteen  per  cent,  less 
than  the  present  revenue,  Rs.  1,39,922-1-89|.  .  , 

Remarks  on  It  may  be  thought  that  the  six-tenths  and  a  half  now  proposed 
is  a  higher  assessment  than  the  six-tenths  proclaimed  to  the  inhab¬ 
itants  in  1805  under  the  sanction,  of  Government,  but  it  is  actually 
less;  because  the  rent  assumed  by. Mr.  Rickards  was  not  the  real 
rent,  but  one  formed  by  ‘  deducting  the  seed,  ahd.an  equal quantity 
‘  for  expenses  of  cultivation,  and  one-third  of  the  remainder  for  the 
*  cultivator,  from  the  gross  produce.’  As  the  allowance  made  here 
for  cultivation  is  too  low,  the  estimate  is  consequently  higher  than 
the  actual  rent,  and  the  taking  six-tenths  and  a  half,  in  place  of 
six-tenths,  as  the  Government  share,  will  merely  make  the.  ainptint 
of  that  share  correspond  with  what  it  would  have-  been  according 
to  Mr.  Rickards’  calculation. 

After  establishing  these  rates,  he  allows  the  owners  of ■  planta¬ 
tions  to  cut  "down  whatever  old  trees  cannot  pay,  and  to  receive  a 
proportionate  remission.  He  thinks  the  rates  so  light,  that  almost; 
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every  tree,  however  old,  will  be  able  to  pay  them  ;  but  he  estimates 
that  if  even  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  old  trees  are  cut  down,  the 
revenue  of  Government  from  the  whole  province  will  be  reduced 
ouly  about  R9.  31,000  below  its  present  amount. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  defective  principle  of  taxation  which  induces 
a  man  to  cut  down  a  tree.  Though  it  did  not  produce  the  full  tax, 
it  produced  something,  or  it  would  not  have  been  left  standing,  and 
that  something  is  now  lost.  Some  method  might  perhaps  be  found 
in  practice  of  making  such  a  remission  for  old  trees  as  would  save 
thepi  from  being  prematurely  cut  down,  without  exposing  the 
revenue  to  any  material  loss.  As  we  must,  at  all  events,  count  the 
trees,  it  would  not  be  much  additional  labour  to  ascertain  what 
number  of  old  trees  the  owner  proposed  to  cut  down,  to  examine 
whether  only  a  part  or  the  whole  could  not  bear  the  tax,  and  to 
make  a  proportionate  remission,  leaving  them  standing.  If  this 
cannot  be  done  without  being  liable  to  too  much  abuse,  we  must 
be  content  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  the  old  trees.  The  injury  will 
not  be  great,  and  will  soon  be  counterbalanced  by  increase  of 
produce,  because  the  relief  which  the  owner  will  derive  from  the 
remission  on  his  old  trees,  will  enable  him  the  more  easily  to  replace 
them  with  a  greater  number  of  young  trees. 

The  result  with  regard  to  the  revenue  of  the  proposed  revisions  Result  to 

*  the  revenue, 

would  be  as  follows  : — 

Present  revenue.  Future  revenue.  Decrease. 

Low  rice  land  .  10,71,828  0  8}  9,31,905  2  19  1,39,922  1  S9h 

Upland  rice  and  oil,  &c.  21,887  1  62}  21,887  162} 

Plantation .  4,26,201  3  48}  3,94,503  2  24  31,698  1  24} 

15,19,917  1  19}  13,48,296  2  5}  1,71,620  3  14} 

Bnt  if  we  restore  the  pepper-tax  ...  ...  ...  1,20,000  0  0 

The  decrease  of  revenue  would  not  exceed  ...  ...Es.  51,620  3  14} 

Mr.  Graime  has  taken  great  pains  in  framing  a  rule  for  the  Method  of 
revision  of  plantation  revenue.  The  best  principle  would  he  that  P^Tos«niy 
of  a  certain  share  of  the  rent,  if  the  rent  could  be  easily  ascertained,  in 
But  unfortunately  this  cannot  be  done,  because  the  rent  of  plant-  jjjj" l  tVi;' 
ation  is  constant^7  fluctuating  ;  and  Mr.  Graime  is  therefore 
obliged  to  adopt  another,  which  lie  explains  at  full  length,  and 
which  appears  to  be  as  free  from  objection  as  any  that  can  be 
found.  His  plan  is  in  substance  as  follows  : — 1:1  o  takes  the  whole 
number  of  trees  according  to  the  accounts  delivered  by  the  owners 
themselves  in  1805-6;  he  makes  additions  of  young  and  deductions 
of  old  trees  for  the  interval  of  time  ;  he  deducts  all  young  frees 
not  yet  bearing;  lie  takes  t.hc  produce  of  all  the  remaining  trees 


Rg.  1,20, 000  for  laud  revenue  abolished,  He  states.  I 
it  is  liable  to  strong  objection  from  the  inducement  i 
to  smuggling.  But  there  is  a  difficulty  .-which  he.  docs 
the  Act  of  Parliament  which  prevents  the  imposition  < 
The  export  duty  required  to  make  up  the  sum  propo 
twenty-seven  per  cent.  If  the  land-tax  were  revised, 
Mr,  Gvteme’s  opinion,  be  fixed  at  one-fourth  of  the  g 
and  would  at  this  rate  yield  B,s.  1,20,000.  He  thi 
quantity  might  be  fixed  at  6000  candies,  and  the  pi 
rupees  per  candy,  both  of  which  are  lower  than  ill 
late  years.  Prom  1812  to  1817  the  average  expor 
land  has  been  candies  6712-13-2T'-K-,  which  at  the  1 
Rs.  94-1-22-j-fi-  gives  Rs.  6,33,051-1-lS,  on  which  the- 
is  only  20||-  per  cent.  Mr.  Graeme  proposes  that  one- 
gross  produce  shall  be  the  share  of  the  Governing 


Rs.  1,20,000,  the  excess  shall  be  remi 
plantations. 

Should  it  be  found  advisable  hereaf  fce 
pepper,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  will  no 
.  from  the  landowners,  and  that  it  will 
difficulty  as  the  tax  on  any  other  ki 
consideration  of  the  pepper-tax,  the  tol 
’•and  even  of  the  revision  of  the  rice 
r  for  the  present.  The  points  which  di 


L  not  meet  with  any  opposition 
ill  be  established  with  as  little 


establishment  of  a  proper  gradatio 
of  the  country  into  districts,  or  t 
revision  of  the  rent  of  plantation 
carried  into  effect  unless  by  a  • 
revenue  and  with  the  people  of 
has  had  long  experience,  and  rrtij 


l  well  acquainted  with 
jar.  The  -present  'Coll 
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plated,  have  answered  very  well  to  conduct  the  existing  system. 
But  from  his  having  been  long  habituated  to  loose  and  defective 
accounts,  from  his  want  of  confidence  in  the  people,  from  his 
disinclination  to  the  intended  change,  and  from  other  circum¬ 
stances,  I  am  satisfied  that  he  could  not,  with  any  hope  of  success, 
be  chosen  as  the  instrument  for  the  introduction  of  the  new  system. 
The  person  best  qualified  for  this  purpose  is  Mr.  Gimme,  by 
whom  it  has  been  proposed  and  supported  by  so  many  facts  drawn 
from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country.  By  select¬ 
ing  him  we  shall  lose  for  a  time  the  benefit  of  his  services  in  the 
Sudder  Adalat.  But  this  ought  to  give  way  to  the  higher  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  interests  of  a  whole  province,  which  are  essentially 
concerned  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  internal  order,  which 
shall  render  it  more  easy  than  at  present  to  learn  the  actual  condition 
of  the  people,  and  to  remove  every  cause  of  real  grievance.  I  have 
therefore  no  difficulty  in  recommending  that  Mr.  Gimme  be  sent 
back  as  Commissioner  to  Malabar,  to  carry  into  effect  tbe  system 
proposed  ;  and  that,  in  order  the  better  to  facilitate  bis  progress,  be 
be  authorized  to  assume  the  immediate  revenue  management  of 
any  one  or  more  districts,  whenever  he  may  deem  it  advisable. 
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in  April  1807,  a  proclamation  was  issued  in  Malabar,  which  begins 
with  declaring  that  !  The  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  having 
1  resolved  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  the  forests,’  &c.  This  pro¬ 
clamation  excited  a  discontent  which  has  never  subsided.  It  places 
the  forests  of  Malabar  and  Canara  under  tlie  superintendence  and 
control  of  the  Bombay  Government,  announces  Captain  Watson  as 
Conservator,  and  prohibits  the  cutting  or  destroying  trees  in  the 
teak  forests.  Orders  were  transmitted  with  this  proclamation  to 
the  local  officers,  to  assist  the  Conservator  in  preserving  the  forests. 

Orders  were  likewise  soon  after  issued,  at  the  request  of  the  Bom¬ 
bay  Government,  exempting  the  timber  trade  generally  on  the 
Malabar  coast  from  the  payment  of  duties.  The  Judge  at  Telli- 
eherry  having-  requested  instructions  as  to  whether  the  Conservator 
was  at  liberty  to  prevent  the  transit  and  export  of  private  timber 
without  a  permit  from  him,  the  Madras  Government  answered  that 
they  saw  no  objection,  provided  it  was  only  with  tlie  view  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  quantity  of  timber  exported  ;  but  that  the  Court  was  to 
see  that  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  individuals  to  export 
their  own  private  timber. 

Complaints  had  been  constantly  coming  even  before  this  time  Compiaiuts 
against  the  system,  and  Mr.  Thackeray,  who  was  then  in  Malabar,  mg- of  the 
recommended  that  the  private  rights  in  the  forests  should  be  bought  tendency- to 
up  by  Government.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  Captain  Wat-  rights  0f^ 
son,  but  seems  to  have  been  executed  only  in  part,  and  to  have  been  1  Pe01 
relinquished,  on  his  departure,  by  his  successors.  Complaints  still 
continued,  and  the  Madras  Government,  in  transmitting-  to  Bombay 
a  petition  from  certain  timber  merchants  against  the  proceedings 
of  the  Conservator  and  the  monopoly  of  the  forests  by  Government, 
suggested  the  propriety  of  tlie  Conservator’s  confining  his  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  forests,  undoubtedly  public  property.  But  this  was 
the  very  difficulty,  for  it  had  never  been  ascertained  what  was 
public  and  what  private,  and  the  Conservator’s  establishment  had, 
therefore,  little  difficulty  in  extending  tlicir  claims  over  the  private 
forests.  After  the  petition  in  question  had  been  referred  to  Bom¬ 
bay,  and  received  from  thence  with  the  Conservator’s  reply,  the 
Judge  of  Tellicherry  was  directed  by  Government  to  inform  flic 
petitioners  that  their  claims  could  not  be  admitted,  and  that  they 
might  prosecute  thorn  in  the  manner  proscribed  by  the  regulations. 

But  it  is  evident  that,  whatever  have  been  the  merits  of  these 
petitioners’  claims,  the  actual  proprietors  wore  exposed  to  great 
hardship  ;  for  they  are  first  placed  under  a,  system  whose  inevitable 
tendency  is  to  invade  their  rights,  and  then  lci.l  to  seek  redress  tu 


the  Courts.  The  eonsequmicf  ,•>  were  w hat  might  have  berm  to,  i  - 
seen;  the  evil  increased  every  day.  The  GonseiTator  gradually 
asserted  a  claim  to  teak  grown  on  private  estates,  which  not  being-: 
sufficiently  resisted,  the  monopoly,  by  the  end  of  1809,  was  pretty 
well  established  over  Malabar  and  Ganara. 

In  1809  the  Bombay  Government  proposed,  on  the  ground  of 
■weakening  the  pirates,  to  prevent  the  export  of  timber  for  ship- 
building  from  Cochin  and  Travaneore  to  the  Gulfs  of  .-Persia  and 
Arabia  ;  but  the  Supremo  Government,  on  the  case  being  referred: 
to  them  from  Madras,  refused  to  interfere.  In  1811  an  application, 
to  the  same  effect  was  made  by  the  Bombay  to  the  Supreme  Gov¬ 
ernment,  who  authorized  the  Madras  Government  eg  endeavour  to 
carry  the  measure  into  effect  if  it  appeared  advisable. 

In  September.  1811,  the  Bombay  Government  stated  that  cne 
Mangalore  merchants,  being  shut  out  from  getting  timber  in 
Canara,  resorted  to  Goorg,  and  requested  that  the  Rajah,  might  bo 
required  to  hold  all  the  teak  and  poon  in  his  country  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Company,  The  Supreme  Government  refused  their  assent 
to  this  proposition.  Had  they  decided  otherwise,  'the- ■■merchants  of 
Mangalore  would  surely  have  had  much  ground  for  complaining  of 
the  rigour  of  our  administration.  They  had  been  shut  out  by  us 
from  getting  timber  in  their  own  country,  and  when  they  go  for  it 
into  a.  foreign  one,  they  are  also  followed  by  our  restrictions. 

The  Conservator  of  Forests  having  made  a  contract  for  .-one  -year 
for  supplying  the  Mahratta  districts  with  timber  from  Sunda  above 
the  Ghats,  the  Board  of  Revenue  objected,  strongly  to  this  measure; 
and  showed  that  it  was  a  complete  deviation  from  the  intention  of 
the  Conservator  system,  as  it  raised,  a  land  revenue  from  the  forests 
of  Sunda  by  the  sale  of  wood  for  inland  consumption. 

In  1812  the  Bombay-  Government,  in  forwarding  to  Madras  an 
application  from  a  native  merchant  to  build  a  ship  at  Cochin,  sug¬ 
gested  the  propriety  of  removing  the  restrictions  on  the  timber 
trade  of  Malabar ;  and  this  measure,  on.  being  recommended  by  tho 
Madras  to  the  Supremo  Government,  was  authorized.  .  But  as  .it 
was  interpreted  merely  to  remove  the  prohibition  on  the  export -of 
timber  to  the  Gulfs  of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Cutcb,  the  monopoly 
still  remained  with  little  diminution  as  before.  The  Madras  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Bombay  on  this  Kubject,  ex¬ 
plained  that  their  late  orders  on  this  head  were  meant  to  ■.put  the 
timber  trade  on  its  former  footing,  and  not  to  open  the  Company’s 
forests  to  private  merchants.  But  the  original,  and  main  grie vanes 
was  not  removed  by  this  declaration.  The  line  between  public  and 
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private  forests  had  nob  been  ascertained.  All  that  tlie  merchants 
wanted  was  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  private  timber 
not  required  for  the  King’s  or  Company’s  ships;  but  what  they 
called  private,  the  Conservator  called  public  timber. 

In  1814  the  Conservator  attempted  to  stop  Cochin  teak  on  its  Attempt  to 

1  1  introduce 

passage  to  the  sea.  Though  the  Bombay  Government  had  agreed,  £^mouo- 
oil  the  representation  of  the  Resident,  that  timber  belonging  to 
Cochin  should  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  Company’s  territo¬ 
ries  on  paying  the  regular  duties,  and  though  this  resolution  had 
beeij  communicated  to  the  Resident,  they  afterwards,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  their  Marine  Board,  objected  to  the  arrangement ; 
but  it  was  allowed  to  continue,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Madras 
Government  that  it  was  too  late  to  withhold  what  had  already  been 
granted.  The  Bombay  Government  communicated  at  the  same 
time  that  they  had  it  in  contemplation  to  treat  with  the  Rajah  of 
Cochin  for  all  his  timber.  This  was  followed  by  another  applica¬ 
tion  for  assistance  in  obtaining  all  the  timber  cut  in  Cochin  and 
Travancore  for  the  purposes  of  ship-building.  The  Resident,  in 
answer  to  a  reference  made  to  him  on  this  subject,  stated  that  the 
Rajas  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  would  be  happy  to  enter  into 
engagements  to  sell  all  their  wood  to  the  Company,  provided  they 
got  a  fair  price.  He  exposed  the  impolicy  of  acting  on  any  other 
principle,  and  by  his  just  and  enlarged  views  he  saved  the  people 
of  Travancore  and  Cochin  from  the  evils  of  the  forest  monopoly. 

But  though  these  two  provinces  have  been  kept  out  of  the  hands 
of  tlie  Conservator,  we  have  still,  down  to  the  present  year,  fre¬ 
quent  complaints  by  liis  department  and  the  inhabitants  of  mutual 
encroachments. 

In  our  provinces  of  Malabar  and  Canara,  the  severity  of  the  Proposed 
forest  system  increased  every  day ;  and  no  wonder,  for  it  was  so  with  refer- 
undefined  that  the  Judges  who  punished  the 'ryots  for  trespasses,  conservancy 
were  in  doubt  whether  the  Conservator  was  amenable  to  the  Courts.  Malabar. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  sjrstem 
should,  from  one  of  mere  preservation,  become  one  of  oppressive 
monopoly.  It  was  complained  of  by  all  the  local  authorities,  by 
the  Judges,  the  Magistrates,  and  the  Collectors.  The  Judge  of 
South  Malabar  observes  that,  by  the  Bombay  instructions  of  ISOfi, 

‘it  was  considered  that  the  timber  on  the  inhabited  parts  of  (.ho 
‘country  is  the  property  of  the  landlords,  and  (lie  jungles  forming 
1  the  eastern  boundary  the  undoubted  right  of  (lie  Honourable 
‘  Company;’  and  that  ‘it  may  be  equally  unknown  to  the  Bombay 
‘  Government  and  to  that  of  Fort  St.  George  that  teak  timber. 


:>  ]r!;U*r  MibatiUnig  hm  opinion  on  the  draf  f  or  a -proposed  It eg t;  la¬ 
in,,,  In  Cm  Tim  M  !i]inQ  finnn.'iioi!  i,m  ml-W. 

Mi' in  I'iIIm  dnl  ol  Bombay  ilic  pH  pi  ><■'}’  r>t  a  >on  la  *{r ,b  , 

fuel  limit  the  powers  of  the  Conservator.  lu  t  in?  following  your 
!,Ik-  draft  of  a  Regulation  was  roomM  Bom  Bombay  v/hiclyh,  ci 
been  piopnsod  1>^  t3io  i iif  Bujtd  but  m  n  n  1  ct.h  omred  tl, 

in  strengthen  than  to  limit  the  authority  ■of  tiio  nonwjroiror.  lews 
objected  to  by  the  local  authorities,  .lor  whoso  opinion  --ii. wa*.  mron- 
laied.  Mr.  W  tub  n  {In  (  otke  t  'IM.i'fn  i  mJ 
oS;  the  inhabitants  not  being  permitted  to  cut  wood  /or. ordinary 
purposes  without  paying- duty,  or  even  firewood  without-  a  .permit.: 
proposed  to  draw  the  line  between  public  and  private  fore-fit.  and 
submitted  air  amended  draft.  This  amended  draft .  was  approved 
by  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  and  ordered  to  bo- engrafted 
upon  the  body  of  the  proposed  Regulation.  It  was  sent  to  Bombay) 
but  was  not  returned  until  the.  present  year, 
irixiiqi.  The  Regulation  in  its  present  shape,  though  ..much  'improved^  is  • 

oftiteOon-  still  hieiily  objectionable,  Section  II.  provides  for  -the  .appoints. 
thc”ovcTE-  ment  of  the  Conservator  by  the  Bombay  Government.  .  If.  we -are 
Bomhrvy  ob-  to  have  Conservators  at  all.  they  should  be  from  Madras.  Its  ■  is 
contrary  to  all  just  principles  of  Government  fcbat-  Die  servants  ot. 
ono  Government  should  be  vested  with  such  -powers  in  the  /terri¬ 
tories  of  another,  as  arc  given  to  the  Conservator.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Conservator  should  be  vested  in  the  Governmcn.it  to 
wliioh  the  forests  belong,  as  being  the  arrangement  most  likely  to 
a-hosorj  insure  cordiality  and  efficiency.  By  Section  III.  the  collection- of 
Presidency  the  interior  duties  on  timber  and  the  general  superintendence  o): 
bomvested  the  c\.poit  (imb'i  G  ic  r  nc  n  msfuied  to  I3’>mb'’v  These  yitr  - 
w  another,  are  very  objectionable  in  the  hands  of  the  servants  of  anowier  . Gov¬ 
ernment,  who  can  have  no  interest  in  the  protection. of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  this.  We  are  foreigners  in  this. country  even  .under  our 
own  -Government,  and  can  seldom  take  all  tlio  interest  we  ought  to 
do  in  the  welfare  of  the  natives.  But  when  we  bring  the servants 
of  another  Presidency  to  exercise  authority  over  them.-  we  augment 
the  evil  of  this  indifference.  By  Sections  VII.  and  VIII,.  .cutting 
and  wasting  are  to  be  punished,  and  the  Magistrates  are  to  order- 
fbur  mivants  lo  a  Gsi  those  of  the  Com-cnotoi  to  apprehendin'1 
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offenders.  This  is  erecting  a  double  jurisdiction,  with  all  tlic  con¬ 
fusion  and  clashing  of  authorities  which  the  transfer  of  the  police 
to  the  Collector  was  intended  to  obviate.  By  Section  XII.  the 
public  forests  are  defined  to  be  the  ghats  and  the  hilly  tracts.  But 
this  definition  is  not  accurate,  and  would  not  prevent  abuse,  as 
private  lands  and  forests  are  often  situated  among  the  ghats  and 
the  hilly  tracts  along  their  bases.  But  it  is  needless  to  examine  Kegtda.tiou 

J  °  inexpedient, 

the  provisions  of  a  Regulation  which  ought  never  to  be  enacted.  ^Jjonfima 
To  pass  a  Regulation  at  all  would  only  serve  to  confirm  the  ^*c°“on„ht 
system  which  we  wish  to  abolish.  tobeaiioi- 

’  lshed. 

In  order  to  protect  the  property  of  the  public  and  of  individuals  The  conser- 

in  the  forests,  their  limits  must  first  he  ascertained,  and  this  cau  the  mono- 

poly  should 

only  be  done  by  a  survey.  But  there  can  be  no  investigation  of  he  with- 
rights  while  the  monopoly  continues.  The  Conservator  and  the 
monopoly  must  first  be  withdrawn,  and  then  public  and  private 
rights  may  be  freely  and  fairly  ascertained.  It  is  inseparable  from 
the  very  nature  of  such  an  establishment,  having  interests  and 
objects  at  variauce  with  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  that  it  should 
perpetually  encroach ;  and  while  it  is  allowed  to  stand,  it  will 
create  so  many  impediments  as  to  render  a  survey  quite  impracti¬ 
cable.  By  abolishing  the  monopoly,  private  rights  will  at  once  be 
secured  by  each  man  looking,  as  formerly,  after  his  own.  Public 
rights  may  suffer  some  little  invasion  from  smugglers,  but  the 
Collector  can  easily,  by  the  means  in  bis  bands,  prevent  the  mis¬ 
chief  from  becoming  of  any  importance,  and  he  and  the  inhabitants 
will  easily  adjust  their  respective  rights  when  they  are  freed  from 
the  intervening  authority  of  the  Conservator. 

Under  the  Native  Princes  and  under  our  own  Government,  Havdsiiiii? 
before  the  appointment  of  the  Conservator,  the  trade  and  timber  the  iuiiaWt. 
was  perfectly  free,  subject  to  a  duty  on  exportation.  Every  ryot  Waim- im¬ 
planted  or  cut  clown  at  pleasure  on  his  own  property.  Part  of  bis  raity  sy-- 
property  consisted  of  hills,  some  near,  others  remote,  from  his 
habitation,  On  these  hills  he  occasionally  cleared  away  spots  in 
succession  for  cultivation,  by  selling  or  burning  the  trees  without 
any  interference  whatever,  because  they  were  his  property  as  much 
as  his  rice  fields,  and  were  included  in  the  deeds  of  salt',  of  his 
estate.  They  constituted  a  material  part  of  the  property  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  pay  bis  revenue,  because  they  furnished  all  the 
materials  for  his  buildings  and  implements  of  husbandry,  and  also 
the  manure  of  his  lands;  for  as  thero  are  no  sheep  and  fmv  cattle 
on  tlio  Malabar  coast,  the  manure  is  principally  composed  of 
shrubs,  leaves,  and  blanches  of  trees.  The  ryot  had  complete 


viJJasTH,  heeauso  if,  could  not  lie  taken  from  him  without  a  violation  ■ 
of  private  property  and  administration  both  of  his  income  and  of 
the  h-.voiiw*.  But  •what  is  Ids  situation  now  r  He  cannot,  cut  down 
or  sell  u,  bit  of  wood  on  his  own  property  for  the  most  ordinary 
purposes.  Ho  cannot  even  remove  the  young  teak  plants,  which 
spring  up  from  seeds  scattered  by  the  wind,  though  they  are 
■injuring.  Though  he  cannot  himself  cut  down  his  own  trees,  the 
Conservator  cuts  them  down  at  pleasure,  both  on  his  hills  and  In 
his  fields  and  gardens,  and  makes  him  pay  duty  on  the  wood-;  und 
he  not  only  levies  duties,  but  he  confiscates  property.  A  monopoly, 
or  even  any  restriction  on  the  cutting  of  wood,  is  in  Malabar, 
vexatious  and  oppressive  in  the  highest  degree.  Wood  is  wanted 
in  large  quantities  for  every  purpose,  for  hosts,  houses,  barns,  and 
granaries.  In  a  country  where  the  fall  of  rain  during  the  five 
monsoou  months  is  from  a  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  inches, 
and  sometimes  nearly  fifty  inches  in  one  month,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  make  any  building  waterproof.  The  houses  of  all  the 
more  substantial  ryots  have  a  double  roof  or  two  stories.  In  the 
lower  the  family  resides  ;  the  upper  serves  as  a  lumber-room,  hut 
its  chief  use  is  to  defend  the  lower  and  carry  off  the  wateiv  The 
barns  and  granaries  are  necessarily  constructed  in  a  still  more 
substantial  manner,  because  a  great  part  of  the  grain  is  reaped  in 
the  rainy  season  during  short  intervals  of  sunshine,  and,  in  order  to 
he  dried,  is  instantly  carried  into  the  barns,  which  are  made  large 
for  that  purpose.  The  principal  public  buildings  were  formerly 
covered  with  copper,  as  the  only  means  of  completely  excluding  the 
water.  The  copper  was  stripped  off  and  coined  into  money  by 
Tippoo  Sultan.  But  we  go  beyond  him.  He  only  deprived  them 
of  the  copper,  but  we  of  the  wood  of  their  roof,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  we  prevent  them,  by  our  restrictions,  from  replacing  ir. 
These  harsh  measures  have  had  their  natural  result— clamour  and : 
confirmed  aversion  and  discontent,  if  not  open  resistance. 

Why  should  we  persevere  in  such  conduct,  when  we  have  not 
even  the  pretence  of  any  great  national  object  to  vindicate  it.  The 
world  is  at  peace,  and  even  if  we  were  pressed-  by  war,  -nothing 
could  defend  a  continuance  of  such  injustice  towards  the  people  of 
Malabar  and  Canara.  The  aid  of  the  British  navy  was  the,  original 
ground  of  the  monopoly  ;  the  weakening  of  the  pirates  was  a  sub-' 
sequent  one.  The  danger  of  the  pirates  has  long  since  passed,  and 
the  restriction  on  the  timber  trade  to  the  Gulfs  of  Arabia  and 
Persia  has  been  abandoned,  But  the  navy,  it.  may  be  -said,  still 
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requires  the  forests  of  Malabar  to  build  one  or  two  ships  annually. 

If  this  is  the  case,  the  timber  should  bo  purchased  in  the  market 
without  any  restrictive  system  ;  or  if  economy  be  the  sole  object,  if 
we  can  believe  that  it  can  be  of  greater  importance  to  the  navy  to 
get  the  timber  of  its  Indian  ships  a  little  cheaper  than  usual,  it 
may  be  got  as  cheap  without  a  Conservator  as  with  one,  nay,  much 
cheaper,  if  we  reckon  the  expense  of  his  establishment  and  the  los3 
which  private  property  and  the  public  revenue  sustained  from  the 
hindrance  of  trade  and  agriculture  by  the  forest  laws.  Even  if 
\  fhe  timber  under  a  free  trade  wero  a  little  more  expensive,  what 
great  matter  ?  Better  that  it  should  not  only  be  a  little  more,  but 
|  that  not  a  single  ship  should  be  built,  than  at  the  expense  of  such 

i,  misgovernment.  There  is  no  danger,  however,  of  a  want  of  timber. 

The  course  we  arc  now  pursuing  is  the  most  likely  to  cause  the 
j  want.  •  A  system  to  which  a  whole  country  is  hostile  can  never 
|  succeed ;  the  inhabitants  will  neglect  or  destroy  the  trees  they 
cannot  gain  by.  The  navy  is  not  indebted  to  the  Conservator  for 
a  bit  of  wood.  All  that  has  been  used  sprung  up  without  him 
under  the  old  system,  and  will,  if  permitted,  continue  to  grow  and 
furnish  a  constant  supply.  The  people  of  Malabar  and  Canara  are 
chiefly  agriculturists  and  merchants.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  ryots  are  traders,  and  their  country,  being  intersected  by  rivers 
and  creeks,  enables  them  to  bring  the  produce  to  the  coast  in  their 
own  boats  for  sale,  and  they  are  too  good  traders  not  to  cultivate 
teak,  or  whatever  wood  is  likely  to  yield  a  profit.  They  are  fond  of 
planting.  They  plant  trees  for  sale,  for  their  private  use,  and  in 
order  to  devote  to  their  temples,  and  to  encourage  them  no  Regula¬ 
tion  is  wanted  but  a  free  market.  Restore  the  liberty  of  trade  in 
private  wood.  Let  the  public  be  guarded  by  its  ancient  protector ; 
not  a  stranger,  but  the  Collector  and  Magistrate  of  the  country, 
and  we  shall  get  all  the  wood  the  country  can  yield,  more  certainly 
than  by  any  restrictive  measures.  Private  timber  will  be  increased 
by  good  prices,  and  trade  and  agriculture  will  be  freed  from  vex¬ 
ation.  If  timber  cannot  be  preserved  by  these  measures,  it  will  not  Tho  couscr- 
by  any  other.  Independent,  of  what  is  due  to  justice,  sound  policy 
should  lead  us  to  be  cautious  in  tampering  -with  the  feelings  of  a. 
people  often  turbulent,  and  who  now  submit  reluctantly  to  our 
monopoly,  and  we  should  recollect  that  no  paltry  profit  in  limber 
can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  their  goodwill.  It  is  a.  mockery  to 
talk  of  the  protection  of  property  under  our  Government,  when  we 
maintain  a  Conservator’s  establishment,  whose  cliio I'  business  if.  is 
to  invade  every  man’s  property,  to  harass  him  in  his  own  fields,  in 
his  barn,  in  his  house,  and  in  his  temple. 


The  system  w  one  which  is  founded  on  the  direct  vioUt.uu  <„>t. 
prjeaic  property,  and  sets  every  man,  Iho  landholder,  the  mechanic, 
imd  the  mrrelrmt,  against  the  Govermncnf.  It,  may  bo  thought 
that,  these  evils  might  be  obviated  by  confining. the.  Conservator  to 
the  public  forests,  but  this  would  prove  a  very  inadequate  remedy. 
Endless  interruption  would  still  be. given  to  the  sale  and -transit -of 
private  wood,  on'  pretence  of  its  being  public.  Even  if  It  were 
possible  to  believe  that  private  timber  could  be  perfectly  secured 
from  all  interference,  the  complete  preservation  of  the  public  forests 
would,  of  itself,  be  a  serious  injury  to  the  country.  If  no- part. of  a 
hill  where  teak  or  poon  is  now  growing,  is  to  be  cultivated,  if 
would  stop  the  progress  of  cultivation  over  -  all  hills  belonging  to 
Government.  In  many  places,  what  is  now  forest  and  covered  with 
teak  and  other  trees,  was  formerly  a  cultivated  country,  and  will 
again  be  cleared  and  have  villages,  if  not  prevented  by  the  Con¬ 
servator.  The  system  we  are  following-  and  now  seeking  to  legalize 
by  a  Regulation,  is  worthy  only  of  the  times  of  the  Norman  Eorest 
Laws.  It  is  a  system  for  preserving  and  augmenting  the  waste,  or, 
in  other  words,  for  discouraging  agriculture  and  laying  waste  the 
country.  The  only  remedy  for  such  evils -is  its  entire  abolition.  , 
The  appointment  of .  the  Conservator  was  sanctioned  by.  -the. 
Honourable  Court  of  Directors  only  on  the  condition  that  there 
should  be  no  material  objection  to  it.  The  many  strong  objections 
which  have  since  appeared  were  probably  not  then  foreseen  ;  bu  t  I 
am  persuaded  that  whenever  they  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Honourable  Court,  they  will  concur  in  the  necessity  of  putting  .am¬ 
end  to  the  system  which  has  produced  them.  The  attainment  of 
this  desirable  object  may  perhaps  be  hastened  by  an  immediate 
application  to  the  Supreme  Government  on  the  subject,  because,,  as 
that  Government,  was  authorized  by  the  Honourable  Court  to  exer¬ 
cise  its  discretion  in  permitting  the  appointment  of  a  Conservator, 
it  may  deem.it  expedient  to  exercise  a  similar  discretion  in  ordering 
the  abolition  of  his  office.  I  have  already  said  that  no  Regulation 
is  necessary  ;  but  it  will  bo  proper,  pending  our  reference  id  Bengal  . 
and  England,  to  direct  the  Collector  to  levy  the  duties  on  the  timber 
at  the  usual  rates,  and  to  assist  the  Conservator  in  protecting  the . 
Company’s  forests,  and  to  order  him  to  .publish  the  .exemption- of 
private  wood  from  the  Conservator’s  control,  and,  .to,  protect  the 
inhabitants  from  the  interference  of  his  department  with  what  -is. 
private  property.  , 
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GH  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  SUB-COLLECTORS 
TO  THE  COLLECTORS  OF  DISTRICTS. 

13th  December,  1322. 

It  appears  frora  the  case  now  under  consideration,  as  well  as  from  tion°of  the" 
what  took  place  in  Tanjore,  that  the  Sub- Collectors  do  not  suffi- 
ciently  understand  their  relative  situation  to  the  Principal  Collector,  jSjfprinc?- 
A  Sub-Collector  and  Magistrate  is  in  every  respect  as  completely  tor  and  ^ 
under  the  authority  of  the  Principal  Collector  as  any  assistant  is.  MaB‘3tlate' 
It  is  his  duty  to  obey,  not  to  discuss  the  orders  of  his  superior.  It 
is  not  likely  that  he  will  ever  receive  from  him  any  order  which  it 
would  be  improper  to  execute.  But  even  should  anything  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  occur,  it  is  then  his  duty  to  state  his  sentiments  respect¬ 
fully  to  him,  and  should  he  persist  in  his  former  opinion,  there 
ought  to  be  no  reply,  but  an  appeal,  if  necessary,  should  at  once  be 
made  to  superior  authority.  The  Sub-Collector  can  never  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  into  controversy  with  his  Principal,  or  to  seek  to 
put  him  in  the  wrong.  Every  such  attempt  will  always  be  marked 
by  the  displeasure  of  Government.  The  Principal  Collector  must 
be  left  to  his  own  discretion,  guided  by  circumstances  as  to  the 
extent  of  authority  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Sub-Collector  ;  but  as  the 
main  object  of  the  appointment  of  a  Sub-Collector  is  to  enable  him 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  office  of  Collector,  it  is  evident  that  he 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  his  settlements,  and  to  discharge  and 
entertain  his  servants,  and  generally  to  perform  every  duty  confided 
to  him,  with  as  little  interference  as  may  be  compatible  with  the 
security  of  the  revenue  and  the  protection  of  public  servants,  as 
well  as  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
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TOUR  IN  THE  NORTHERN  SIR, KARS  AND  HELLOES. 


7fcli  January,  1828.  . 

objects ot  My  late  journey  through  the  Northern  Sirkars  and  Nell  ore  occupied-. 

a  period  of  three  months,  and  as  I  marched  every  clay,  except  when 
obliged  to  halt  by  the  rising  of  rivers,  or  the  necessity  of  giving’ . 
rest  to  the  cattle,  no  time-  was  left  for  any  minute  investigations-,- 
The  Sirkars  are  among  our  oldest  possessions,  and  so  mutdi  had: 
been  written  upon  them  that  I  did  not  expect  to  learn  anything 
regarding  them  that  was  not  already  known.  My  object,  therefore, 
was  not  the  examination  of  details,  but  rather  from  personal  eerm 
mnnication  with  the  local  authorities  and  the  zemindars  and.  prin-.:. 
oipal  inhabitants  to  ascertain,  the  general  condition  of:  the  people, 
the  political  state  of  the  country,  the  main  causes  which  led  to  the 
frequent  disturbance  of  its  tranquillity,  and  the  means 'most -likely 
to  remedy  the  disorder.  I  was  satisfied  that  my  journey  would  at 
least  show  the  people  of  the  Sirkars  that  Government  took  an 
interest  in  their  welfare,  and  that,  if  it  produced  no  other  result;  it 
would  not  have  been  altogether  without  advantage. 

rreoftbo  The  zemindars  have  long  had,  and  still  have,  such  extensive 

Northern  power  and  influence  as  to  claim  the  first  place  in  every  inquiry 
concerning  the  state  of  the  country.  I  shall  therefore  notice  most 
of  those  who  met  me  on  my  tour,  and  the  conversation  I  had  with 
some  of  them,  when  it  tends  to  throw  any  light  on  •  their  .’character 
or  their  mode  of  managing  their  districts.  The  only  principal 
zemind&rs  whom  1  did  not  sec  were  those  of  Jeypore  and  Goomsur, 
The  Jeypore  man  was  confined  at  home  by  age  and  sickness,  and  as 
the  Goomsur  man’s  zemindari  lies  in  the  northern  extremity,  of  the 
Ganjaln  district,  and  as  I  went  no  further  north  than  ..IchcMpnr,  he’ 
could  not  have  l’eached  my  tents  unless  I  had  halted  four:  or  five 
days  longer  at  that  place,  which  I  conic!  not.  venture  to  do,  -on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  badness  of  the  weather. 
I  was  very  sorry  that  I  did  not  see  him,  because  I  should- fprobably. 
have  been  better-  able  .to  judge  from  his  verbal  communications 
than  from  his  letters  how  far  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  exclude 
his  son  were  just  or  otherwise. .  ’ 
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I  landed  in  the  Gan  jam  district,  near  Calingapatam,  on  the 
24th  July.  There  are  twenty -one  ancient  zemindaries  in  this  in  Ganjam. 
district,  which  pay  altogether  an  annual  permanent  assessment  of 
Rs.  4,35,899-8.  But  some  of  them  are  very  inconsiderable,  and 
their  chiefs  with  respect  to  extent  of  territory  and  amount  of 
revenue  would  be  little  better  than  heads  of  villages,  were  it  not 
that  they  derived  a  superior  influence  in  tile  country  from  their 
antiquity  and  their  family  alliances  with  the  greater  zemindars. 

The  Kliimidi  Raja  being  considered  as  the  first  in  rank  among  the  Tiie  KHmi- 
Ganjam  chiefs,  and  his  country  being  that  which  has  most  fre-  '  v'3tl' 
quently  been  the  scene  of  disturbance,  I  proceeded  immediately 
towards  Khimidi.  On  the  day  after  my  arrival  I  was  visited  by 
the  Raja.  He  was  timid,  and  spoke  but  little,  owing  to  his  having 
been  always  kept  among  the  women.  He  is  just  come  of  age,  and 
it  is  yet  uncertain  how  he  may  turn  out.  The  present  manager  is 
a  native  of  the  district,  and  well  enough  qualified,  if  supported. 

The  Raja  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  him.  But  I  suspect  that 
in  order  to  gratify  his  mother  and  get  rid  of  her  importunity,  he 
is  secretly  desirous  that  his  maternal  uncle,  Padmanabha  Deo, 
should  be  the  diwan.  I  received,  after  leaving  Khimidi,  several 
letters  on  this  subject  said  to  be  from  the  bissois*  and  principal 
reddies  and  the  Raja’s  mother.  But  I  suspected  from  the  nature 
and  style  of  them  that  they  were  written  at  the  suggestion  of 
Padmanabha  himself,  or  some  persons  about  the  Raja’s  mother. 

On  questioning  Padmanabha  some  time  after,  when  I  saw  him  in 
his  own  district,  regarding  them,  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  them, 
and  said  they  were  probably  written  by  some  persons  about  the 
women,  who  erf  themselves  would  not  have  written  anything  so 
disrespectful  and  absurd.  He  observed,  however,  that  his  nephew 
wished  to  have  him  as  diwan ;  that  he  would  not  go  to  Khimidi  if 
Government  had  any  objection  ;  but  that  the  Raja  had  no  other 
person  who  could  establish  his  authority  by  putting-  down  all  the 
different  intrigues.  Both  the  Collector  and  the  Sub- Collector,  Mr, 

Bayard,  thought  that  his  only  motive  for  seeking  the  office  was  to 
get  possession  of  the  treasure  which  had  been  saved  during  the 
Raja’s  minority.  But  he  disclaimed  this,  and  offered  cither  to  give 
security  for  it  or  to  let  it  be  deposited  with  the  Collector.  Though 
he  failed  on  a  former  occasion  when  he  bold  the  office  of  diwan. 
and  was  forced  by  a  combination  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to 
resign,  I  still  believe  that  he  is  the  fittest  person  for  it  ;  but  I  left 
tho  Collector  to  act  as  he  thought  best. 

■'  Bissoi,  a  petty  chief  of  peons,  or  ablo  tenure,  wider  coiuliliims  of  ren- 
con stables,  who  hold  land  on  a  favour-  tiering  police  service.  (See  page  203.) 


have  been  already  alluded  to,  -were  in  fcbe  highest  degree  disrespect¬ 
ful  and  threatening. 

On  the  route  from  .Khimidi  to  lehcbapm*.  I  saw.  the  Ja, ’antra  and 
several  other  zemindars,  aud  on  reaching  Ichchapur  J  vvus  visited 
by  the  minor  zemindar  of  Mohiri,  who  appeared  to  be  an  intelligent- 
boy.  But  though  the  people  were  well  pleased  with  his  appoint¬ 
ment  and  the  country  was  quiet,  Mahartah  had  not  left  the  hills -to 
return  to  his  former  residence.  I  desired  the  Collector  to  endeavour 
to  induce  him  to  return,  without  showing  too  much  solicitude 
about  it,  or  giving  him  any  cause  for  alarm.  I  believe  that  ho  is 
still  apprehensive  that  he  may  he  seized  for  his  past  conduct  when 
off  his  guard.  Such  a  suspicion. is  injurious  to  the  character  of  our 
administration,  and  ought  to  be  removed.  He  would  probably 
never  have  disturbed  the  country  had  it  not  been  sold  to  a  shroff. f 
I  concur  with  Mr.  Thackeray  in  thinking  that  the  troubles  hi 
Mohiri  arose  entirely  from  the  disgrace  which  the  Deos  of  the 
neighbouring  districts  supposed  they  incurred  by  a  shroff  becoming 
the  master  of  an  ancient  zemindari. 

The  day  before  my  arrival  at  Ichchapur,  I  received  a -petition  in 
the  name  of  Vikrama  Naraindar  Deo,  saying  that  he  was  the  legal 
heir  to  Mohiri ;  that  he  is  the  son  of  Muja  Deo  by  his  third  wife, 
and  was  adopted  by  the  elder  widow  of  the  former  Raja,  Harihar 
Naraindar  Deo,  who  was  murdered  by  his  brothers,  Muja  Deo  and 
Guna  Deo,  who  were  both  in  consequence  imprisoned  ;  that  Guna 
Deo  died  in  confinement,  but  Muja  Deo,  after  eighteen  years,  was 
released  ;  that  Muja  Deo  had  three  wives,  the  second  of  whom 'Was 
the  supposed  but  not  the  real  mother  of  the  present  Raja.  as. she 
was  sent  away  by  her  husband  on  account  of  infidelity,  and  the 
Raja  was  born  during  her  separation;  that  on  her  husband  being 
released  and  getting  a  pension  of  a  hundred  rupees  monthly,  she 
sued  him  in  the  Zilla  Court  for  maintenance,  which  decreed  twenty 


Oil  tbe  ICih  of  .August  1  crossed  the  Chieacole  river,  and  on teed . 
tlio  Vizfigapntam  district.  At  the  village  of  Siripnram,  whore.  X 
encamped,  I  was  visited  by  tlio  proprietor,  .who  is  also  cliwamto  the 
Palkoncla  Rajah.  and  is  much  respected  in  the- country,  lie  told 
me  that,  bis  father,  who  bad  purchased  the  estate,  fixed  money  ren  ts 
on  the  land,  which  continued  till  bis  death;  that  he  hiruself  still: 
continued,  and  bad  no  intention  of  altering  them,  as  they  were 
found  to  answer  ;  and  that,  bis  settlements  were  ryotwAr;  He  apolo¬ 
gized  for  bis  master  not  waiting’  upon  me,  as  he  was  detained  at 
home  by  age  and  sickness.  In  answer  to  a  question  about  the  state, 
of  bis  master’s  district,  he  said  that  it  was  not  in  a  very  good  state, 
in  consequence  of  the  disorders  of  the  hill  people.  I  observed  that 
this  must  be  bis  own  fault,  as  the  hill  people  were  every  where- few-- 
in  number,  and.  usually  under  subjection  to  those  of  tbe  plains,  by  . 
whom  they  must  be  instigated  and  supported,  or  else  they  could  do 
nothing’.  He  said  that  this  was  very  true,  that  the  hill  people  bad 
been  formerly  under  complete  subjection  to  his  master,  but  as  ho 
had  found  refuge  among  them,  when  expelled  from  his  zemindari  by. 
the  Company  some  years  ago.  ho  had  in  consequence  lost  much  of 
his  former  authority  over  them,  and  had  not  yet  been  able  to  regain 
it.  In  speaking  of  banditti  he  complained  that  it  was  difficult  to 
suppress  them,  because  his  people  were  liable  to  punishment  by  the 
Court  if  they  hurt  them  in  seizing  them,  without  which  it  was 
almost  impossible.  I  asked  him  if  bo  had  not  received  the  hire 
order  not  to  be  afraid  of  wounding  them  on  such  occasions.  Ho 
said  he  had,  but  that  it  was  rendered  nearly  useless  by  the  clause 
which  stated  that  the  wounding  must  be  when  the  robbers  were  in 
the  act.  of  plundering  or  flying,  and  that  they  often  knew  who  the 
banditti  were,  and  could  trace  them  to  their  fields  and  houses ;  and 
that  unless  they  were  permitted,  in  cases  of  resistance,  to  wound 
them  there,  though  then  neither  plundering  nor  flying,  nothing 
effectual  could  be  done. 

9.  The  Bobbili  Baja  met  me  at  Supavuam,  a  large  weaving 
village  in  his  own  zemindari.  He  came  ou  his  elephant,  attended 
by  his  brother-in-law  and.  another  person  employed  in  bis  service 
chiefly  as  a  legal  adviser  on  account  of  his  supposed  knowledge  •  of 
the  regulations.  The  Raja  is  an  active,  intelligent  man,  and 
manages  and  looks  minutely  into  all  his  own  affairs,  lie 'answered 
with  great  readiness  every  question  I  put  to  him  on  the  state -of 
his  country.  He  said  that  it  was  divided  into  four  pargau/is,  in  three 
of  which  he  collected  Iris  rents  in  money,  and  in  the  fourth  in 
grain;  that  his  settlements  wore  made  ryofcwilr,  except  in  a  few 


rent  in  kind.  Ho  was  satisfied  with  his  situation,  and  his  only  corn-- 
plnijiii  wi-s  •  njrainst  the  Bobbiii  man,  who  would,  not  permit  him  to 
pn*s  {bron"!i  his  country  with  his  naabat*  and  other  marks  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  He  observed  that  it  was  great  presumption  iu  the  Bobbin 
man  to  assume  such  authority;  that  they  were  ah  zemindars;  that 
they  bad  all  received  their  honours  from  the  same  superior  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Hyderabad,  and  that  they  were  now  under  the  Company, 
who  alone  had  the  right  to  hinder  or  authorize  the  bearing,  of 
emblems  of  distinction.  I  promised  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 

On  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  August  I  bad  long  private  con rorsa- 
tions  with  the  Rujd  of  Vizianngram  on  the  state  of  his  affairs,  I 
said  I  was  sorry  to  see  that  he  had  borrowed  money,  not  only  .to 
pay  off  the  balance  due  to  the  Company  in  order  to  get  possession 
of  his  country,  but  that  he  had  borrowed  from  one  to  two  lakhs 
more  for  other  purposes.  He  said  he  had  been  obliged  to  borrow 
on  account  of  his  kists,  which  had  come  upon  him  before  he  had 
time  to  prepare  for  them  by  liis  collections.  As  I  had  understood 
that  he  had  given  a  snnnnd  to  Ananda  Rao,  the  late  sarishtadar  of 
the  Collector,  appointing  him  his  diwliu  upon  a  salary  of  n  thousand 
rupees  per  month,  with  full  power  to  collect  his  rents  and  pay  all 
his  debts.  I  questioned  him  whether  or  not  this  arrangement  had 
been  made  with  his  entire  consent.  After  a  good  deal  of  hesitation 
he  said  that  it  was  not ;  that  he  did  not  wish  to  employ  the  sarish¬ 
tadar,  but  that  the  fear  of  offending  higher  authority,  meaning  the 
Collector,  had  induced  him  to  agree  to  it.  and  that  be  would  dismiss 
him  immediately  if  1  would  secure  him  from  the  displeasure  of  the 
Collector.  I  told  him  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  dismiss  him  when¬ 
ever  he  chose,  and  to  employ  in  his  service  the  person  in.  whom  he 
himself  had  most  confidence,  and  I  exhorted  him  to  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  himself  to  his  affairs,  and  not  to  trust  too  much  to  any  agent. 
He  promised  that  he  would,  but  I  expect  little  from  him.  Brorn 
-what  I  saw  of  him,  as  well  as  from  all  that  I  heard,  1  can  give  but 
little  faith  to  what  lie  either  says  or  promises,  and  I  am  not  certain 
that  the  appointment  of  the  late  sarishtadar  was  not  entirely  a 
measure  of  his  own,  though  his  fickleness  has  already  made  him 
desirous- of  a  change.  I  have  no  doubt  the  real  truth  is  that  the 
sarishtadar  has  lent  him  money,  and  that  the  Baja,  for  the  sake  of 
this  money,  and  also  of  the  aid  which  his  experience  might  afford 
*  — lit.  hum,  succession— a  hand  playing  at  intervals. 


ixr  xelloke. 


on  the  first  faking-  charge  of  his  country,  appointed  liim  diwau, 
with  tlio  intention  of  netting  rid  0f  him  as  soon  as  possible. 
Tiie  original  suunud  is  dated  m  December,  1820,  so  that  the 
snrishtadar  appears  to  have  secured  a  new  office  for  himself  be¬ 
fore  he  resigned  the  old  one.  The  Collector  assured  me  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  sunnnd  of  appointment  to  the  office  of 
divan  given  to  the  savishtadar  by  the  Rlija  until  I  mentioned  it  to 
him.  lie  said  that  he  had  in  cousequeuce  questioned  the  sarishta- 
dur,  who  said  that  lie  had  accepted  the  office  at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  Raja;  that  he  did  not  wish  to  liavo  anything  to  do  with  him, 
and  would  lie  glad  to  give  it  up;  and  that  he  did  not  consider  the 
suntiud  as  a  document  that  could  give  him  any  claim  upon  the 
Raja.  The  Collector  informed  me  that  the  savishtadar  had  resigned 
the  service  of  the  Company  in  consequence  of  domestic  misfor¬ 
tunes;  that  the  death  of  all  his  children,  and  of  most  of  his  grand- 
ehildren,  had  made  him  believe  that  there  was  a  judgment  of 
Heaven  upon  him,  which  could  only  be  mitigated  by  a  pilgrimage 
to  Benares ;  and  that  he  was  preparing  for  his  journey,  when  he 
was  detained  by  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  Rajil  to  take  charge 
of  his  affairs.  1  must  own  that  1  have  very  little  more  faith  in  the 
savishtadar  than  in  the  Raja.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  before 
resigning  one  office  he  had  secured  another.  He  remains  in  the 
Company’s  service  during  all  the  time  that  the  Raja’s  country  is  in 
their  hands,  and  when  he  himself,  under  the  Collector,  has  the 
entire  charge  of  all  its  affairs.  When  it  is  to  be  given  up  to  the 
Raja,  lie  resigns  the  Company’s  service,  and  soon  after  appears  as 
the  Raja’s  diwau,  so  that  he  follows  the  country  wherever  it  goes, 
and  his  pilgrimage  to  Benares  has  ended  in  one  from  the  cutcherry 
of  the  Collector  to  that  of  the  Raja.  There  is  great  reason  to 
suppose  that  lie  encouraged  the  Raja  in  calling  for  the  restoration 
of  his  country,  and  assisted  him  in  raising  the  loans  to  pay  off  the 
Company’s  balance,  in  order  that  he  might  himself  have  the 
management  of  his  affairs.  The  period  chosen  for  the  restoration 
of  the  country  was  the  most  unfavourable  that  could  have  beeu 
selected  for  tlie  Raja.  It  was  the  month  of  April,  when  one  kist 
was  already  due,  and  two  more  were  to  be  paid  in  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  months.  The  Raja  was  not  prepared,  and  was  in  consequence 
forced  to  borrow  money  to  discharge  the  April  kist.  When  I 
asked  him  why  he  hurried  the  measure  so  much  to  his  own  disad¬ 
vantage,  since,  by  waiting  till  the  end  of  the  Fasli  iu  July,  the 
kists  would  have  beeu  realized  from  the  country,  and  on  taking 
charge  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  would  have  had  an  interval 
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of  some  months  to  make'  his  armiigements '  before  any  kbit  to  .the 
Company  became  due,  be  answered  that  lie  had  no  particular 
anxiety  himself  on  the  subject,  bu  t  that  he  was  urged  by  the  pebpio 
about  him  to  hasten  the  measure.  I  believe,  however,  that  ho 
wished  for  the  change,  but  that  he  would  have  waited  till  tlio  cud 
of  the  year,  had  he  been  aware  of  the  difficulty  in  .which' its- being' 
rna.de  at  an  earlier  period,  would  have  involved  him  ;  and  had  the 
Collector  stated  this  objection  to  the  Board  of.  Revenue, .  Govern¬ 
ment  would  certainly  have  deferred  the  restoration  of  the  country 
till  the  end  of  the  Fasli,  and  saved  the  Raja  from  very  .heavy -loss. - 
pah°ntrSF06’  lu  the  course  of  conversation  the  Raja  himself  introduced  ■  the, 
Regulation,  subject  of  the  proposed  entail  Regulation  for  ancient  zemindaries. 

He  observed  that  lie,  as  well  as  all  zemindars  who  understood  the 
matter  and  acted  for  themselves,  was  anxious  for  its  introduction: 
that  he  had  had  communications  from  many  zemindars  and  their 
principal  advisers  regarding  it,  and  that  some  of  them  had  wished 
him  to  object  to  the  measure,  but  that  the  authors  of  the  objections 
were  either  money-lenders  or  servants  of  the  zemindars,  who  wished, 
to  obtain  a  part  of  his  possessions.  He  said  that  whatever  he  did, 
his  example  would  bo  followed  by  all  the  rest.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
this,  because  his  family,  though  modern,  compared  to  many- of  the 
others,  has  yet,  from  the  extent  of  its  possessions,  been  long 
regarded  as  the  first  among  the  northern  zemindars. 

Unsivtiefac.  The  collections  from  Yizia-nagram,  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
yimeatof  Collector,  from  June,  1815,  to  April,  1822,  were  oil  an  average 
unilevtho  a^°u*  biklis  of  rupees  annually.  They  might  under  skilful 

Collector.  management  have  been  Rs.  70,000  per  aunum  more,  as  had  been 
the  case  under  a  former  diwan,  from  1809  to  1S12,  and  about 
Es.  20,000  per  annum  might  have  been  saved  in  the  charges  ;  and 
had  this  been  done,  the  Raja  might  have  been  free  from  debt,  instead 
of  owing  about  nine  lakhs  of  rupees.  For  a  part  of  this  sutu  he  has 
given  assignments  upon  his  zemindiiri,  not  redeemable  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  period,  and  they  will  be  lost  for  ever  unless  we  again  interfere 
to  assist  him,  for  he  is  careless  and  profuse,  and  these  habits  have 
become  worse  from  bis  intercourse  with  Europeans  and  his.fondness 
for  their  customs,  which  have  had  the  effect  of  making  him  add 
the  most  frivolous  of  their  expenses  to  those  which  are  common  to 
his  own  caste.  Although  I  think  that  his  debts  might  have  been 
discharged  during  the  (tight  years  that  his  country:  was  in  our 
hands,  I  do  not  impute  any  blame  to  the  Collector  for  the  failure 
in  this  respect;  for  when:  it  is  considered  that  he  had  never  before 
been  in  the  revenue  line!,  that-  -he  was  unacquainted  with,  the  Ian- 


conld  hare  been  expected- 

On  the  29bh  of  Anguet  I  entered  the  Rajahmundry*  Collectable,  ^hcH^ 
and  was  on  thee  same  day  visited  by  the  zemindar  of  Golgonda  and 
hie  diwAn,  the  late  outlaw  Niganoa,  who  appears  to  be  the  leading 


a  charge  upon  liim  of  Madras  pagodas  2700  fop  the  lands  and 
rnsums’*'  of  the  mazamddrs.t  made  over  to  him  in  place  of  Madras 
pagodas  1195-24,  their  true  annual  produce.  That  this  over-valua¬ 
tion  had  been  made  to  the  Committee  of  Circuit  by  the  mazam- 
dars,  when  they  became  aware  that  their  lands  were  to  be  commut¬ 
ed  for  an  annual  pension  to  themselves.  But,  from  the  report 
made  to  me  by  the  Collector,  the  error  appears  to  have  originated 
with  the  Special  Commission,  who  added  to  the  revenue  of  the 
district  a  sum  of  Madras  pagodas  1325-21  on  account  of  rusutns  not 
received  from  the  Milages,  but  paid  by  the  zemindar  from  his  own 
treasury  to  the  mazatndars,  and  the  sum  of  Madras  pagodas  185 
included  in  the  revenues  of  the  zemindar  by  the  Committee  of 
Circuit;  but  the  laud  from  which  it  arose  having  been  subsequently 
given  by  the  zemindar  in  indtn  to  the  mazamdarfi,  it  was  a  second 
time  added  to  the  revenue  by  the  Special  Commission,  These  two 
sums,  making  together  Madras  pagodas  1510-21,  are  the  difference 
claimed  by  the  zemindar.  - 

He  mentioned  the  conduct  of  his  wife  and  her  brother,  his  late 
cliwan,  who  had  carried  off  from  his  house  in  open  day  by  force  a. 
great  part  of  his  property,  Es.  424,000  in  money,  jewels,  &c, ; 
their  haring-  set  up  a,  hoy,  his  wife’s  sister’s  sou  by  a  dayadi  of 
the  Baja,  as  his  adopted  son,  arid  filed  a  bill  in  Court  to  force  him 
to  make  an  allowance  to  the  boy,  though  be  had  never  adopted 
him.  That  he  had  himself  suffered  the  disgrace  of  being  obliged 
to  bring  his  family  misfortunes  into  Court,  and  that  the  boy 
had  been  registered  as  his  heir  in  Court,  without  his  knowledge,  by 
his  diwan.  If  the  fact  of  the  registry  should  be  established,  the 

Kwsi'nn,  fees  levied  from  tenants  officer  are  now  performed  hi  tile 
for  particular  purposes.  Madras  Presidency  by  an  officer  desig- 

t  Hazamddr,  the  custodian  of  the  nated  Tahuj  SeiisfiUiddr, 
revenue  accounts.  The  duties  of  this  1 


.ufced  to  him  by  Government 
*  were  interchanged  by  him 


uring  offenders,  and  engages 
It  is  singular  onough  that  he 
lesiro  of  the  Collector,  which 
country  does  not  touch  the 


he  bad  always  possessed,  to  be  restored.  The  four  villages  given 

has  been  accused  of  having  instigated  and  assisted  in  the  late  attack 

a  little  man,  with  a  singularly  blunt  and  abrupt  manner,  and, 
oontrary  to  the  custom  of  zemindars,  he  was  very  plainly,  or  rather 
poorly  dressed,  and  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  cWmon 

enemies  were  encouraged  by  the  Collector.  Among  his  enemies  he 
reckoned  the  zemindar  of  Ellore,  who,  lie  asserted,  had  sent  peons 


to  join  the  party  by  which  bo  was  attacked  iu  March  iau*.  It,,  m 
very  likely  that,  peons,  did  actually  go  from  the  E Horn  xorair, dim.. 
because  Venkata  Harasimha,  as  well  as  all  the  neighbouring  zemin¬ 
dars,  is  indignant  at  seeing  so  ancient  a  zemhidari  as  Pobivavam  in 
the  possession  of  an  upstart  like  Jaggaiya,  who  a  few.  years  since 
was  only  the  curnum  of  a  village.  The  main  body  of  the  assailants, 
however,  certainly  came  from  some  of  Jaggaiya’s  own  •■bill  villages, 
with  the  reddies  or  head  men  of  which  he  has  long  had -a  dispute 
about  the  nature  of  their  rents — they  maintaining  that  they  arc  a, 
fixed  quit-rent,  and  he  that  they  rise  and  fall  with  the  cultivation, 
as  in  other  villages.  I  believe  that  his  statement  is  correct,  but. 
that  he  has  been  too  hasty  in  raising  .'their  rents,  and  that  they 
wish  to  drive  him  out  of  the  district,  because  he  is  a  low  man,  and 
because  he  is  too  well  acquainted  with  its  affairs  to  permit  them  to 
change  their  former  situation  of  head  ryots  into  that  of .  tributary 
chiefs.  I  told  liiru  that  he  would  have  the  support  of  the  Collector 
in  all  his  just  rights,  but  not  if  he  went  beyond  them.  Although 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  peons  who  attacked  him  having  come 
from  his  own  villages,  yet,  as  no  proof  had  been  obtained  of  any 
particular  individual  having  been  present,  I  directed  the  Collector 
to  prosecute  his  inquiries  on  the  subject. 

In  my  way  through  the  Masulipatam  district.,  I -saw  all,  the 
zemindars  except  Venkata  Narasimha,  of  'Ellor'e.-  He  lost  his  wife 
some  years  ago,  and  has  ever  since  shut  himself  up,  sleeping  all  day 
and  sitting  up  during  the  night,  and  almost  continually  intoxicated. 
He  never  saw  the  late  Collector,  baton  hearing  of  -niy  approach, 
be  cut  off  his  beard  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  present  Collector,  and 
announced  his  intention  of  meeting  me.  He  did  not,  however, 
make  his  appearance  >vbeu  I  encamped  at  Bllore  ;  but  at  the  en¬ 
campment  beyond  it  an  apology  was  received,  saying  that  he  had 
been  prevented  from  seeing-  me  by  indisposition.  The  ; real' cause 
was  his  being  unfit  to  be  seen  ;  lie  is  an  indulgent  landlord,  is  much 
liked  by  the  inhabitants,  and  his  country  ,  is  in  general  very  well 
cultivated.  I  saw  nothing  remarkable  about  the  other  zemindars  ; 
they  are  of  but  recent  origin  compared  with,  those  of  the  more 
northern  districts.  They  never  had  much  power  of  exciting  dis¬ 
turbances,  and  what  they  had,  is  now  lost  by  our  'influence  in  the 
Nizam  country  preventing  their  obtaining  refuge  among  his  tribu¬ 
taries.  Almost  all  of  them  have  been  engaged  in  law-suits,  and  are 
in  consequence  very  poor. 

I  crossed  the  Kistna  ait  BezwMa,  and  on  my  way  through  the 
Guntur  district,  I  saw  all  the  zemindars  and  most  of  the  principal 
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inhabitants.  The  whole  of  the  district  had  come  into  the  hands  of 
the  Collector  either  from  the  minority  of  zemindars,  or  from  suits 
then  pending  in  Court,  or  from  arrears  of  revenue.  The  two  sons 
of  the  late  Vasa  Reddi,  zemindar  of  Chintapalb,  both  complained 
to  me  of  the  distress  they  suffer  from  the  temporary  resumption  of 
their  zemindAries,  and  of  the  heavy  debt  which  is  accumulating 
upon  them  by  their  lawsuit  about  their  father’s  property.  They 
are  both  sons  by  adoption.  The  object  of  the  elder  is  to  obtain  the 
whole  zemindari,  on  the  ground  that  the  second  adoption  is  illegal; 
that  of  the  second  is  to  retain  the  share  which  he  obtained  during 
his  father’s  life.  They  are  both  tired  of  the  suit.  I  recommended 
to  them  to  withdraw  and  to  settle  the  matter  amicably.  The 
younger  is  of  course  anxious  to  do  this.  The  elder  likewise  expres¬ 
sed  his  willingness,  but  his  native  advisers  are  against  it,  and  I 
imagine  the  suit  will  proceed. 

The  zemindars  of  Guntur  are  of  modern  date.  They  are  the  Modem 
descendants  of  revenue  officers,  and  are  of  a  character  entirely  dif-  Guntur 
ferent  from  those  of  Ganjam  and  Vizagapatam.  They  have  no 
predatory  habits  ;  they  have  no  unhealthy  hills  and  jungles,  in 
which  they  might  find  refuge  if  they  opposed  Government,  and 
they  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a  higher  class  of  ryots  than  as 
military  chiefs.  Before  leaving  the  Northern  Sirkars,  of  which 
Guntur  is  the  most  southern,  I  shall  make  some  genera!  observa¬ 
tions  upon  them. 

Although  the  Sirkdrs  are  onr  earliest  possessions,  there  are  none,  General  re. 
perhaps,  of  which  we  have  so  little  accurate  knowledge  in  every-  tu'oNortii- 
thing  that  regards  the  condition  of  the  people.  Little  or  nothing  Fulness  and 
has  been  added  to  the  information  given,  forty  years  ago,  by  the  themfoma. 
Committee  of  Circuit.*  By  being  so  much  nearer  to  the  time  of  mshedie. 
the  conquest  of  these  districts,  they  had  the  advantage  of  commu- 


“  The  Committee  of  Circuit,  which 
was  appointed  under  orders  from  the 
Court  of  Directors,  was  composed  of 
five  members  of  the  Council  of  Port  St. 
George.  According  to  the  Fifth  lie- 
port  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (1S12J,  the  Com- 
mittee  of  Circuit  was  directed  to  1  in- 
‘  cjnii'o  into  the  state  of  the  Northern 
1  Sirkars  and  the  jugir,  by  ascertaining 
'  with  all  possible  exactness  the  pro- 
'duos  of  the  respective  conntries,  the 
1  number  of  the  inhabitants,  the  state 
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in  the  soil,  while  they  ‘  retain  their  present  unresisting  habits,’ 
and  that  it  could  only  be  done  when  ‘a  judicial  establishment  shall 
'  have  long  taken  place,’  and  1  accustomed  the  native  to  know  the 
‘  extent  of  his  rights.’  These  opinions  are  nearly  the  same  as  were 
expressed  thirty-two  years  afterwards  by  the  Coimbatore  Commis- 

The  Committee  state  that  fixed  money  rents,  under  the  name  of 
shist,  had  been  introduced  about  sixty  years  before  by  the  Raja  of 
Yizianagram  ;  Mr.  Oram  states  that  they  were  introduced  after  the 
Mah.omedau  conquest,  which  would  make  them  above  a  centui-y 
older.  It  seems  to  be  very  uncertain  by  whom  they  wore  brought 
in,  and  to  be  as  likely  to  have  been  done  by  Hindus  as  Mahome- 
dans,  for  the  Mahomedans  usually  left  all  these  revenue  arrange¬ 
ments  to  Hindus.  The  Committee  appear  to  have  adopted  the 
opinion  so  common  among  Europeans,  that  under  the  Hindu  princes 
the  revenue  was  always  a  share  of  the  crop  paid  in  kind.-  This 
belief  seems  to  have  arisen  from  Europeans  having  acquired  their 
first  knowledge  of  native  customs  on  the  coast,  where  the  produce 
being  chiefly  rice,  and  the  cultivation  depending  on  the  supply  of 
water  from  artificial  sources,  often  very  uncertain,  reudered  it 
almost  impossible  to  have  established  a  fixed  money  rent  so  high  as 
to  have  answered  the  demands  of  the  State.  We  are  certain  that 
the  Hindus  had  no  one  uniform  revenue  system  ;  for  we  find  in  the 
interior  of  India  under  Hindu  Governments  a  variety  of  systems, 
and  founded  more  frequently  on  a  fixed  money  rent  than  on  a 
share  of  the  crop  paid  in  kind.  Collecting  the  revenue  in  kind  is  a 
clumsy,  but  very  simple  mode  of  realizing  it;  no  contrivance  is 
required;  whether  t,  lie  crop  be  poor  or  abundant,  a  share  of  it  can 
easily  be  taken,  and  Government  can  always  draw  from  the  ryot  as 
much  as  be  can  possibly  pay.  The  ease  is  very  different  under 
money  reuts.  If  the  assessment  is  to  be  a  fixed  one,  it  must  be  so 
moderate  as  to  meet  the  coutingeucies  of  the  seasons  in  ordinary 
times,  and  a  more  liberal  share  must  therefore  be  allowed  io  the 
ryot  than  when  lie  pays  in  kind  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  when 
the  ryots  pay  a  fixed  money  rent,  they  are  usually  more  substantial 
than  when  they  pay  by  a  share  of  the  crop.  My  conversations 
with  the  different  zemindars  were  directed  to  ascertain  the  way  in 
which  they  severalty  realized  their  revenues.  I  found  ihnt  they 
followed  various  systems;  that  some  received  their  vents  in  kind 
because  tbo3r  were  traders  ;  that  some  received  them  in  kind  because 
their  ryots  were  poor;  that  some  received  tlic-ir  rents  in  money 
fluctuating  in  amount  with  the  price  and  produce  ;  that  some  had 


fixed  monoy  rente,  either  for  ft  term  of  yours  or  mthonyinritaMoiv, 
and  that  some  made  their  settlements  -with  the-  ryots,  and  others 
with  the  ] leads  of  villagers  or  with  renters.  When  I  see  in  a tract 
of  country  not  exceeding  four  hundred  miles  in  length  all  those 
diversities  of  system,  among  Hindu  chiefs,  each-  pursuing  that 
which  lie  thought  best,  1  cannot  for  ft  moment  doubt  that  at  least 
as  great  a  variety  must  have  prevailed  in  so  extensive. a  country  as 
India  under  its  numerous  native  princes. 

The  different  classes  of  village  and  district  officers,  from  the 
zemindar  down  to  the  village  •watchman,  appear  from  the  reports  of 
the  Committee  to  have  been  the  same  nearly  as  in  the  neighbouring, 
countries.  The  zemindar  was  appointed  by  the  Hawaii  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  and  confirmed  by  the  subahdar.  The  naidu,  or  head  of  the 
village,  settled  petty  disputes  when  the  parries  were  willing,  and 
ho  collected  the  rents  from  the  ryots  with  the  cunrams;  but"  the 
Committee  remark  that  the  cunmm’s  accounts,  which  were  meant 
to  be  a  check  both  on  the  exactions  of  the  zemindar  and  the  frauds 
of  the  villagers,  were  rendered  of  no  use  by  his  dependent  state  on 
the  zemindar. 

Mr.  Oram’’-  proposed  the  gradual  reduction  of  all  the  zemindars, 
except  the  Deos,  or  ancient  hereditary  Rajas,  and  one  of  his  argu¬ 
ments  for  their  reduction  is,  that  ‘while  they  have  revenues  ah 
‘  their  disposal,  the  integrity  of  Europeans  and  the  public  interest 
‘  must  be  considered  as  precarious.’  The  Committee  did  not  go  so 
far;  but  they  maintained  that  zeminddrs  had  no  right  to  alienate 
lands  not  authorized  by  their  suunuds,  and  they  recommended  that 
such  alienations  only  should  be  continued  as  had  valid  grants,  or 
had  been  held  for  twenty-four  years,  paying  one-fifth  of  the  gross 
produce  to  Government-.,  and  that  all  zemindars  and  managers 
should  be  restricted  from  making  alienations,  and  be  directed  to 
resume  all  such,  as  fell  vacant  by  death,  &c.  They  asserted  that 
the  peace  and  good  order  thus  established  in  the  country  was  mom 
owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  other  Rajas  under  Euram  Rtiz  than 
to  the  Company's  Government,  aud  they  therefore  recommended 
tliat.  the  Rajas  of  Bobbili,  Sabir,  4c.,  then  in  the  bands  oi  isoirani 
Raz,  should  not  be  restored,  but  be,  released  and  reside  us  pensioners 
at  Vizagapalnm,  and  tliat  the  zemindars  of  Golgonda  and  JLidngo.lii. 
then  tributary  to  Kuram  Raz  should  be  dependent  on  him;- because- 
both  districts  were  very  unhealthy,  were  the.  retreats  of  klueves.  •- 
and  wore  more  easily  secured  by  him  than  by  the  Company ’«  rtww- 

•  Mr.  Oram  appears  to  bavo  been  ibe  most,  active  ineiotiorr  of, Onri. 
secretary  to,  and  afterwards  one  of  ..  mittee  of  Circuit.  ■  v 
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The  plans  of  the  Committee  of  Circuit  might  in  general  have 
been  adopted  with  great  advantage,  but  nothing  was  done  upon  “™ttEettle' 
them.  The  Chiefs  and  Councils*  were  abolished,  and  Collectors  Jat°]^,ccta  . 
appointed  in  their  room  in  1794,  but  the  same  system  of  revenue  oomitr5'- 
continued  with  little  alteration  until  the  introduction  of  the  per¬ 
manent  settlement.  The  want  of  sufficient  information  caused  this 
settlement  to  be  unequal.  This  would  have  been  of  less  con¬ 
sequence,  had  it  notin  many  places  been  too  high,  which  will  make 
most  of  the  new  estates,  and  probably  some  of  the  old  zemindaries, 
revert  hereafter  to  Government.  We  have  left  ourselves  in  the 
Sirkars  with  so  few  means  of  acquiring  information,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  after  a  trial  of  twenty  years,  whether  the  fixed  or  per¬ 
manent  settlement  has  been  beneficial  or  otherwise  to  the  country. 

It  has  been  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  estates  whose  assess¬ 
ment  is  moderate  and  whose  proprietors  are  active,  but  it  lias  not 
improved  the  condition  of  the  ryots  generally,  and  has  certainly 
rendered  it  worse  than  before  in  all  those  villages  which  have  come 
back  to  Government  with  diminished  resources.  It  lias  not  been 
favourable  to  the  eurnums  and  village  servants,  because  the  land¬ 
holders  have  displaced  many  and  deprived  others  of  their  just 
dues;  it  has  not  been  favourable  to  inamdars,  a  great  number  of 
whom  have  been  ejected  from  their  indms  without  any  authority 
whatever,  and  their  lands  converted  to  the  use  of  the  zemindar  or 
proprietor  without  paying  any  revenue  to  Government;  and  it  has 
been  unfavourable  to  all  the  old  zemindars  by  making  their  lands 
liable  to  sale  for  private  debts,  by  exposing  them  to  frequent  law¬ 
suits,  and  by  stripping  them  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  posses¬ 
sions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rajah  of  Peddapur,  and  it  lias  also  been 
unfavourable  to  the  authority  of  Government  and  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Collectors  and  Magistrates. 

The  weakness  of  the  authority  of  Gove’fnment  in  tlie  Sirkars  is 
owing  to  our  restoring  the  districts  of  th.]t  petty  zemindars,  who 
had  been  subdued,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  ’the  Committee  of  °“nca- 
Circuit;  to  our  erecting  by  the  permanent  settlement  a  new  set  of 
proprietary  zemindars;  to  our  not  reserving  a  single  village  in 
which  we  could  exercise  direct  control  over  the  ryots,  and  to  our 
transferring  to  these  proprietors  the  eurnums,  who  arc  the  source 
of  all  information.  In  open  countries  long  under  the  immediate 

*  Tliese  we 
and  Councils  ■ 

2769  to  take  c 
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indaries  which  it  had  subjugated, 
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than  from  the  principal  Rajas.  Our  system  in  the  Sirkars  is  one  of 
forbearance,  and  we  are  obliged  to  connive  at  irregularities  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  other  provinces,  lest  we  should  be 
compelled  to  use  force  and  involve  ourselves  in  a  petty  warfare 
against  banditti  in  a  pestilential  climate  among  hills  and  jungles. 
I  saw  a  very  striking  instance  of  this  during  my  stay  at  Khimidi, 
and  which  I  might  never  have  known  anything  of  had  I  not  gone 
there.  The  Terras t  lands  and  villages  are  noticed  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Circuit,  and  are  described  as  possessions  held  on  a  favourable 
tenure  under  the  Rajas  by  peons,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
country  from  the  incursions  of  plunderers  from  the  hills  and 
countries  beyond  the  Ghats.  These  villages  are  situated  on  or  at 
the  foot  of  the  western  hills,  but  the  peons  made  no  attempt  to 
resist  the  passage  of  the  Findaries  through  them  iu  1S1G,  because 
they  are  too  weak  and  unwarlike  for  such  enterprise  ;  but  I  found 
that,  notwithstanding  this,  they  had  had  resolution  enough  to  have 
withheld  their  qnit-reut  ever  since  this  irruption,  and  that  the 
Collector  had  not  ventured  to  enforce  its  payment,  so  that  the  whole 
of  tL,e  last  five  years'  rent  is  now  due.  The  petty  chiefs  of  these 
peons  are  called  bissois.  The  number  belonging  to  Khimidi  is  nine, 
and  they  were  formerly  entirely  under  the  Raja,  and  paid  their  rents 
through  him  to  ttts  Company.  This  was  the  proper  arrangement, 
and. ought  not  to  harm -been  disturbed  ;  but  the  bissois  were  very 
injudiciously,  some  years  a  go.- separated  from  the  Raja’s  jurisdiction 
and  placed  immediately  underV  e  Collector.  This  measure  was  no 
donbt.  intended  to  increase  the  authority  of  Government  and  to 
lessen  that  of  the  Raja,  and  would  ’have  had  this  effect,  had  the 
villages  lain  between  the  zemindari  and  the  sea  ;  but  as  they  lie  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  beyond  Khimidi,  where  the  Collector  cannot 
get  at  them  without  passing  through  the  wh»le  of  the  zemindari,  he 
has  in  consequence  lost  his  authority  over  l?hem,  and  cannot  make 
them  pay,  hut  the  Raja  can,  and  they  ougl,‘t  therefore  to  be  again 
transferred  to  him.  " 

The  affairs  of  the  Sirkars  can  never  be  wy  U ministered,  nor 
the  great  body  of  the  people  be  protected  a&*  ,.-ist  oppression,  nor 
the  country  be  secured  from  disturbance  anti,  the  incursions  of 
plunderers,  until  our  Government-  becomes  more  respited  in  those 
provinces  than  it  is  at  present.  The  system  which  has  .already  been 
adopted  there,  renders  a  speedy  introduction  of  .0113’  great  ^ »-’,£’ c- iiciti  1 
improvement  quite  impracticable,  but  much  may  be  done  in’, time 
by  pursuing  steadity  measures  calculated  to  give  the  Government/’, 
more  weight  in  the  country,  and  more  direct  intercourse  with  and 


01tb<i]  O’ f)  Hi'  (topic  t  o  />  ililM'l  \0  m<  !n>  f<  li'vl  In  lilKijwi 
should  over  Ik  nGoird.  wlmt.  vcr  (ornporary  evil  Urn  red  ntum  cj 
might  oocsU’ion.  All  estates  fa!  ling  in  should  im  .-m'sbly  bo  km-t  ami 
funif'vod  to  the  sirlna-  lands.  Tho  raising  of  sepoys  aiuonp-  the  bill 
d ifih'Idfs  is  not.  mmsnnl  at  present,  l)i:i i  it  should  bo  encouraged,  as 
it  tends  through  their  means;  to  make  the  inhabitants  bettor 
acquainted  with  ns,  and  to  giro  some-  oi  them,  an  -immediate- 
interest  in  tho  stability  of  our  power. 


Tho  gradual  extension  of  the  sirkar  lands  should  Ijo  our  main 
object,  because  it  is  by  having  the  direct;  possession  ami  manage¬ 
ment  of  landed  property  that  we  can  host  protect  the -ryots,  grant 
them  remissions  of  rent,  assist  them  in  agricultural ■  improvements, 
and  attach  them  to  our  Government.  The  extension  of  the  sirkar 
lands  gives  us  also  a  great  influence  over  all  the  -military  classes, 
residing  upon  them,  as  wo;  have  thereby  the  power  of  granting  . 
them  indulgences  in  rent  arid  other  matters  in  their  several  villages. 
Were  the  open  country  all  sirkar  land,  wc  should  have  little 
difficulty  in  raising  peons,  whenever  it  was  necessary,  sufficient  t-e- 
quell  any  disturbances  among  tho  hill  zemindaries,  with  little 
aid  from  regular  troops ;  but  while  the  open  country  is  in  gbaose'cif 

either  of  old  or  new  zemindars,  the  peons  raised  in  tho-  •  -i  , 

1  ■  '  .  „  Abuses  an  d  that. 

never  act  cordially  m  our  service,  or  be  deserving  ,  „  ,, 

*  mee  or  many  or  the 

because  we  have  no  patronage  m  then-  yiIIa^.  ^  destrnotion  0I, 

for  fckero  or  their  families,  while  the.^ 


confidence'  reposed 
village,  if  he  be  secretly  adverse  ?  ^pieie  o6ntrol  wllich.  Sarsaiya, 

employed,  can  do  them  much  at  A 

1  J  ’  ..."  .vnst.  exercised  over  all  the  native 

When  the  open  country  be^auzadr  and  district  treasuries:  the  ' 
Government  operator-  dnrat5on  of  llis  power,  for  removing 

upon  those  of  the ,’^Sri‘J^dBiating  every  person  likely  to  appear 
of  traders  anti  gjV',ge  which,  after  being  warned  of  his 

is  promoted  byv  ;  n0  h  the  neighbouring  province  of  Cohn- 
*f*3  the  (jig  an  interval  of  four  years  to- provide 
Vl|  to  try  in  Salem  was,  from  a.ll  these  causes, 

11  ^  ai  4  ;  ana  -,  '  c  -  rosrtbat  in  Coimbatore,  and  the  difficulty  was 
^te  is  against  th-hs-hhey^  cau(-,jous  character  of  Rarsaiyav  and  by  the 
u  and  jn  time  #.  the  country.  In  Coimbatore  a.  great  degree 
'  \  ineffi-eie^mut bailed,  as  the  country  was  still  under  the  aneteujG 
<Pth  mcrh  ••$<a  the  po tails  and  curnuins  of  villages  assisted  in  the 
mouveabJ'  But  in  Salem  many  of  the  old  potails  had  been  displaced 
less  afrtKe  room  for  adventurers  as  landholders,,  and  many  of  the 
curnums  bad  become  both  proprietors  a.ud  eurnums,  and  could  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  public-  servants,  bound  -to  enable  the  -  Oollecr- 
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person  capable  of  assisting  him  in  revenue  matters  when  any 
oliffienRy  arises.  Instead  of  being  surrounded  with  a  body  of 
intelligent  na  tive  officers,  his  cutcherry  is  in  this  respect  inferior  to 
that  of  some  of  the  zemindars,  and  is  held  in  no  respect  by  tlie 
people.  It  may  lie  said  that  a  cutcherry  was  not  necessary,  because 
we  wanted  no  details  under  the  permanent  settlement,  and  because 
when  auj'  arrears  accrued,  we  had  only  to  sell  the  laud  in  order  to 
discharge  them.  But  it  might  have  occurred  that  estates  would 
often  come  under  the  Collector's  management  by  falling  under  the 
Court  of  Wards,  by  decrees  of  Court,  and  by  other  causes,  and  that 
it  would  then  be  necessary  to  have  men  versed  in  revenue  details 
to  manage  them.  By  not  having  such  men  the  Collector  is  com¬ 
pelled,  when  a  zemindari  comes  into  his  hands,  to  hire  such  persons 
ns  be  can  find,  in  order  to  manage  its  revenue;  but  as  persons 
taken  by  chance  in  this  manner  can  seldom  know  much  of  revenue, 
or  be  very  trustworthy,  the  affairs  of  the  zemindari  are  usually  mis¬ 
managed,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  proprietor  and  the  discredit  of 
.Government.  As  we  undertake  the  management  of  such  estates,  it 
is  evidently  our  duty  to  take  every  practicable  means  to  provide 
men  qualified  for  the  task.  But  no  man  can  be  so  qualified  with¬ 
out  practice,  .2nd  the  Collector,  therefore,  instead  of  dismissing  the 
manager  of  a  zemindari  whenever  the  temporary  duty  for  which  he 
was  hired  is  over,  should  have  suck  a  small  permanent  addition  to 
his  cutcherry  as  would  enable  him,  whenever  a  zemindari  came 
under  his  charge,  to  allot  to  tho  superintendence  of  it  the  services 
of  a  man  of  experience  fi’om  Ink  fixed  establishment  in  place  of 
those  of  a  stranger.  This  measure  would  occasion  some  additional 
expense,  hut  which  would  probably  be  compensated  by  the  increase 
of  revenue  from  better  management,  ab\d  might  at  any  rate  be 
charged  to  the  zemindars  for  whose  benefit  (it  was  incurred. 

There  is  another  point  which  requires some  arrangement  in  importance 
order  to  promote  the  continuance  of  trc'-’nilbiy  in  the  Sirkars,  ingthe 
namely,  the  securing  to  the  ancient  Raji  ssession  of  their  zeminddrUs 

old  hereditary  domains.  This  subject  lm  1  long  before  the  soidumier 

Budbu,  52-5  all  that  is  wanted  might  be  acco.  Pushed  by  passing  a  Comw. 
Regulation  placing  these  domains  on  the  sa..?e  f°oting  as  t'iey 
were  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Judicial  (jG^e’  ^  which 
they  will  he  exempted  from  sequestration  on  accom.1*'  au5r 
private  debt  which  may  hereafter  be  contracted.  The 
this  measure  i’s  not  only  to  save  tlie  families  of  the  old  zeminc.!.’’  * 
from  ruin,  but  to  save  ourselves  from  being  forced  into  hostilities 
in  order  to  support  the  claims  of  money  lenders.  The  zemindars, 
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Iiiil  more  uppeciuliy  those  of  Uic  in’ll  districts,  >v*H  off.cn  .fcuLttw.' 
peaceably  to  Me  resumption  of  their  zemindari  by  .Gpvonir.ieiiv 
•wJicrt  they  will  oppose  by  arms  its  transfer  to  a  merchant  or  sankar.. 
They  nro  not  dishonoured,  they  think,  by  their  possessions  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Government;  but  they  consider  themselves  as 
disgraced  by  seeing  the  abodes  of  their  ancestors  become  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  low  trader,  and  this  feeling,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
was  the  cause  of  the  long  and  harassing  warfare  in  the  Mohiri 
zemindari.  As  the  Regulations  now  stand,  we  must,  whenever  a 
saukar  obtains  a  decree  against  a  zemindar  for  a  part  or  the  -whole 
of  the  zemindari  on  account  of  a  debt,  support  him  by  force  both 
in  getting  and  maintaining  possession  of  it :  and  hence  we  are  every 
day  liable  to  be  dragged  into  a  petty  warfare  among  unhealthy 
hills,  where  an  enemy  is  hardly  ever  seen,  where  numbers  of  valu¬ 
able  lives  are  lost  from  the  climate,  and  where  we  often  lose  but 
never  gain  reputation.  We  have  hostilities  enough  on  account  of 
public  objects,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  our  duty  to  adopt  sue!;1, 
measures  as  may  remove  the  necessity  of  our  being  obliged  bo 
have  recourse  to  them  in  support  of  private  speculations. 

The  whole  province  of  Gantiu-,  though  permanently  set/tied,  has 
at  present  from  various  causes  fallen  under-  the  immediate  tempo¬ 
rary  management  of  the  Collector.  This  circumstance,  by  giving 
him  the  direct  control  of  the '  village  and  zemindari  servants,  is 
favourable  to  his  reducing  the;  extra  p-eons  raised -during  the  Pindar?, 
irruption.  In  speaking  of  them  to '.me,  he  said  that  their  services 
might  be  dispensed  with  wit, host  any  inconvenience.  I  would 
therefore  recommend  that  he  hie  directed  to  discharge  as  many  of 
them  as  can  be  spared. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that,  in  order  to  render  the 
local  administration  of  the  Sirkars  gradually  more  efficient,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  restore1;  no  lands  which  have  once  reverted  to 
Government ;  to  restm-'1  be  Terrast  peons  of  Khimkli  to  the  dii eel- 
authority  of  they  improve  the  revenue  establishment  of  the 

Collectors;  to  -pas  filiation  for  securing  1?  Uto  Spcieiu  zemin¬ 
dars  their  hereditary  domains;  to  pass  a  regulation  for- Chaining 
the  Collectors  either  resfcore  or  to  assess  suchimims  as  nave  been 
resumed  witlKjui.  antl10rity  since  the  permanent  settlement,  accord¬ 
ing  as  they,  may  ^ave  been  held  under  valid  titles  or  otherwise. 

The  .Province  of 'Nellore  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  that  of 
^ITdot,  both  in  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  and  the#  nature  of  its 
revenue,  as  to  require  no  particular  observation,  tyhe  decennial 
lease  appears  to  have  been  more  nominal  than  real,  and  the  collec- 
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tions  of  each  year  to  have  been  much  rather  upon  an  estimate  of 
the  crop  of  that  year  than  upon  the  lease  engagement.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  any  accurate  information  regarding  the  manner 
in  which  the  settlements  were  made,  because  the  sarishtadars  were 
mere  English  writers,  and  unacquainted  with  revenue  affairs. 
Where  the  heads  are  incapable,  there  can  be  little  control  over  the 
subordinate  officers,  and  the  revenue  must  suffer  from  ignorance  as 
well  as  from  fraud.  The  employment  of  English  writers  as  sarish¬ 
tadars  is  a  very  general  practice  from  Nellore  to  Ganjam,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished.  The  Board  of  Revenue  cannot  interfere  in 
the  appointment  of  the  Collectors’  cutcherry  servants,  bat  it  is 
their  duty  to  order  them  to  dismiss  those  who  are  evidently 
unfit  for  the  situations  in  which  they  are  employed.  In  my  way 
through  the  Nellore  district  I  was  met  by  the  Rajas  of  Venkatagiri 
and  Kalastri.  They  have,  iu  the  enjoyment  of  long  peace  and 
security,  lost  the  military  habits  of  their  ancestors.  They  are  both 
well-disposed  men,  fond  of  ease  and  tranquillity.  They  attend 
redily  to  all  the  orders  of  the  Collector,  and  seem  only  to  be 
anxra.s  for  a  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things. 


ON  CKHTAJN  AIjIjKUEI)  EM 1 5 EZ/< EE  M-ENTS  OF 
LIC  MONEY  fN  TJJID  EAEEM  DISTRICT. 
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In  all  cases  of  abuse  in  the  revenue  administration,  the  first  object 
is  to  check  the  evil  by  removing  the  authors  Of  it;  the  second  is  to 
punish  them;  and  the  third  to  recover  the  amount .  embezzled.  . 
The  first  has  been  attained  by  the  removal  of  the  late  Collector 
and  his  principal  servants.  The  other  two  have  not,  because  there 
were  circumstances  which  rendered  success  impracticable,  and 
which,  though  they  might  have  been  suspected,  could  nptJtare 
been  certainly  known  to  exist  without  our  having  first  gone  trough 
the  investigation.  These  circumstances  were  chiefly. .Ve  lafese  of 
seventeen  years  between  the  commencement  of  tljehmtses  and  that 
of  the  inquiry  into  them;  the  death  or  absffce  of  many  of  the 
persons  most  capable  of  giving  informaion ;  the  destruction  or 
concealment  of  original  accounts;'  the  ryiimi ted  confidence  reposed 
in  Narsaiya by  the  Collector;  the  eonplete  c.-utrol  which '.Narsaiya, 
without  holding  any  situation  of  t’ast.  exercised  over  all  the  native- 
servants,  and  over  both  the  Eux/.m-  and  district  treasuries ;  the 
facility  afforded  by  the  long'  _t-r- Mr -u  «>f  •  his  power,  for  removing 
every  document  and  concr^t,  g  orm-v  person  likely  to  appear 
against  him;  and  the  advanv..?  wiioh,  after  being. warned  of  'liis 
danger  by  the  investigatm-v  ii4  .'.,e  neighbouring  province  of  Coim¬ 
batore,  be  derived  "  ...  .iae-a„  an  interval  of  four  years  to  provide 

for  his  safety.  y  iu  qiwji  was,  Iron!  an  these  h1;usss’ 

much  more  diflic.il l  i  that  iu  Coimbatore,  and  the  difficulty  whs1 
greatly  increased  br  cautious  character  of  Narsaiya,  and  by  the 
disorganized  state  e.  the  country.  In  Coimbatore  a  great  decree 
of  regularity  prevailed,  as  the  country  was  still  under  the  ancient 
system,  and  the  po toils  and  enrnums  of  villages  assisted  in  the 
inquiry.  But  in  Salem  many.' of  the  old  pofcails  had  been  displaced - 
to  make  room  for  adventurers  as  landholders,  and  many  of  the 
enrnums  had  become  both  proprietors  and  curnums,  and  could  no, 
longer  he  regarded  as  public  servants,  bound  to  enable  the  Coliec-. 
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ter,  by  their  accounts,  to  check  unauthorized  exactions ;  and  many 
of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  other  muttadars,  had  destroyed  not  only 
their  own  annual  accounts,  but  those  of  the  survey,  in  order  to 
conceal  their  unauthorized  demands  on  the  ryots,  both  from  the 
Collector  and  the  Courts  of  Justice. 

Under  all  these  difficulties,  therefore,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  Evidence  ^ 
that  such  evidence  has  not  been  obtained  of  Narsaiya’s  frauds  as  for^the  con- 
would  convict  him  in  a  Court  of  Judicature.  It  is  however,  I  the  chief 

think,  manifest,  from  the  nature  of  the  documents  brought  forward  Court  of 

Justice. 

by  the  Commissioner,  that  the  peculations  of  iSTarsaiya  have  at 
least  equalled  the  amount  stated  by  him  ;  and  that,  if  in  some  eases 
they  have  been  less,  they  have  in  others  been  undoubtedly  more. 

Uarsaiya  was  too  wary  to  venture  upon  extensive  peculations  in 
the  treasury,  because  they  were  much  more  liable  to  detection 
there  than  anywhere  else.  He  could  commit  them  in  many  other 
ways  with  very  little  danger,  by  ordering  the  tahsildars  verbally  to 
reserve  a  part  of  their  collections  for  him,  and  receiving  it  from 
them  privately  when  he  visited  their  districts ;  by  receiving  money 
in  the  same  manner  from  the  gumashtas  employed  in./the  collection 
of  the  customs  and  licences ;  by  making  stoppages  from  the  pay  of 
servants,  and  taking  their  receipts  for  tlie  full  amount;  and  by 
receiving  money  privately  from  the  parties  for  the  sale  and  transfer 
of  estates.  The  great  and  permanent  increase  of  the  licences  and 
customs  since  the  suspension  pi'  Narsaiya  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  his 
frauds  in  those  article y  of  revenue,  and  the  numerous  depositions 
on  oath  of  the  landholders  leave  little  doubt  of  his  frauds  in  the 
transfer  of  estates,  whi  appears  to  have  been  by  far  the  most 
fertile  source  of  his  ga  It  is  obvious  that  when  a  man  like 
iSTarsaiya  never  receives  a  brif.be  from  an  individual,  nor  public 
money  from  a  revenue  servant  :in  the  presence  of  a  third  person, 
we  can  have  no  positive  evidence,  nor  any  other  than  assertion 
against  assertion.  But  when,  in''  opposition  to  the  single  denial 
of  Narsaiya,  we  have  the  oaths  of  five  .or  six  ’  red  persons,  most 
of  them  his  equals,  and  many  of  them  bt  gn.  to  a  higher  class 
of  society,  I  cannot  but  regard  their  dec.  ...rations  as  the  general 
voice  of  the  country,  and  as  leaving  no  dou'ibt  of  the  general  truth 
of  their  charges  against  Narsaiya. 

I  have  already  in  former  Minutes  ste/jba  hiy  opinij 11  ^r‘ - "s 

conduct,  and  after  haviug  again  peAaised  the  whole  of  tbd  TOlumin‘  Icctov' 
ous  papers  connected  with  his  case,  I  see  n0thmo-  to  rendu'  ^  more 
favourable.  He  must,  I  think,  be  absolved  from  everyth!  ^  °01'~ 
rupt.  But  from  l  in  keeping  accounts,  he  L  *  ifc 


impossible  for  mp  to  cny  wlioi.bc)'  bo  has  or  hao  not  uueoriiuior.'N 
received  more  of  the  public  money  than  was  due  to  him.  It  appears 
that  ho  ordered  Navsaiya  to  hold  funds  at  his  disposal;  that  Nat*, 
saiya  drew  from  the  treasury  whatever  was  necessary  for  both, 
kept  the  money  as  a  kind  of  joint-stock,  and  supplied  from  it  the 

donmnds  of  Mr. - ;  that  one  adjustment  of  this  account  was 

made  in  Fasli  1222  by  Mr. - -  giving  his  receipt,  according  to  his 

own  statement,  to  Narsaiya,  but  according  to  Narsaiya’s  to.  the 
treasury,  for  upwards  of  pagodas  11,000,  a  sum -about  equal  to  his 
allowances  as  Collector  for  two  whole  years;  and  that,  even  after 
all  the  warnings  which  Narsaiya  had  received  from  the  inquiry  at 

Coimbatore,  and  from  Mr. - V>  more  recent  one  in  Salem,  there 

was  still  in  September,  1819,  when  Mr. - examined  the  treasury, 

a  deficiency  in  it  of  above  a  lakh  of  rupees.  When  I  consider  these 
gross  irregularities,  and  the  long  period  during  which  they  were 
fearlessly  practised,  I  cannot  say  that  the  public  revenue  has  not 
suffered  from  them.  On  the  contrary,  my  experience  in  such 
matter’s  leaves  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  the  public  has  suffered, 
and  that  the’ deficiency  was  made  good  from  the  revenue,  though, 
from  the  means  which  Narsaiya  enjoyed  of  preventing  discovery, 
wo  have  not  been  able  fre  prove  this  fact. 

Duty  oi  the  The  Regulation*  for  the  'punishment  of  revenue  servants  will,- 1 
poranueto  hope,  have  a  great  effect  in  securing  both  the  revenue  and  its 
when  imi-  inhabitants  from  a  recurrence  of  such  abuses  ;  but  under  a  man 

aon  i?  ‘  like  Mr. - ,  who  never  exerted  the  authority  in  his  hands  to 

check  frauds,  but  abaudoued  himself  b)Y  ily  to  the  guidance  of  a 
native  servant,  no  regulation  whatev.  ;ouid  have  been  of  the 
smallest  use.  Some  greater  exercise  of  *  zecutive  authority  by  the 
Board  of  Revenue  might  have  beeh  attended  with  advantage.  It 
had  been  notorious  for  many  year  s  that  Narsaiya.  without  holding 
any  ostensible  office  of  trust,  directed  the  affairs  of  the  Salem.  Ool- 
lectorate.  This  alone  was  a  sufficient  indication  that  the  revenue 
was  mismanaged  •— t  oughk  to  have  induced  the  Board  to  order, 
the  dismissal  OiS  «•*,,  .  *.’*  It  is  not  advisable  that  the  Board  of 

Revenue  should  often  -,  noddle  with  the  appointment  or  dismissal  of 
Collectors’  servants,  Hut  in  extraordinary  cases  like  the  present  it 
is  their  duty  to  into-  fere. 
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Ofch  March,  1824. 

The  provinces  which  I  visited  in  my  late  tour,  namely,  the 
southern  division  of  Arcot,  Salem,  and  the  Ceded  Districts,  are 
30  well  known  to  the  Board  from  the  reports  of  the  different 
Collectors,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details  regarding 
them,  and  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  few  brief  remarks 
regarding  their  present  condition. 

The  cultivation  of  Ai’cot  certainly  has  not  made  the  progress  Necessity 
which  might  have  been  expected  during  a  period  of  thirty-three  tiouinthe 

years  since  hostile  army  has  been  in  it.  The  chief  cause  of  the  of  south 
J  \  Arcot. 

present  deserved  state  of  many  of  the  districts  was  the  invasion  of 
Hyder  Ali,  between  1780  and  1783,- when  he  not  only  laid  waste  a 
great  part  of  the  country,  but , drove  away  large  bodies  of  the  people, 
but  particularly  of  tliffjouuger  part,  above  the  Ghats,  from  whence 
very  few  of  them  ever  i ^turned  ;  another  cause  was  the  oppressive 
management  of  the  Nawlab,  from  the  restoration  till  the  final 
assumption  of  the  Carnatic';  and  a  third  was  the  exactions  of  the 
renters  during  the  triennial  ana'  decennial  leases.  The  cultivation 
is  also  said  to  be  retarded  by  the  high  rate  of  assessment  on  the 
dry  land,  but  especially  in  the  more',  western  districts  from  Thiagar 
to  Chittapett.  In  the  districts  where,  there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
wet  land,  the  ryots  do  not  complain,  bt  ssessment  of  tlic 

wet  being  comparatively  lighter,  enables  .  ,  more  easily  to 

pay  the  rent  of  both.'  But  in  the  westedy  istricts  there  is  little 
wet.  and  where  there1  is  only  dry,  its  cultiv.  lion  is  impeded  by  the 
rate  of  assessment.  A  great  portion  of  tbesh  districts  is  occupied 
by  jungle,  extensive  tracts  of  which  have  sprung  up  since  Hyder’s 
invasion.  To  clear  this  part  again  by  degrees,  and  to'  cultivate  ir. 
as  formerly,  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  country. 

Little  or  no  progress  lias  been  made,  and  little  will  ever  lie  nade  m 
this  work,  until  some  reduction  can  he  allowed  in  the  assess  ’>(. 


.In.  my  passage  through  South  Aioot  nothing  struck  me  so.  xyich 
as  the  almost  total  absence  of  complaint.  never  wns  in  a-oy 
district  in  any  part  of  .India  whore  there  wars  so  'little;  ,  ,  The  very.' 
few  complaints  that  came  before  me  wore  all  either  of  a,  very  trifling 
nature,  or  had  before  been  examined  by  ,  the  Collector  himself. 
Great  praise  is  due  to  him  on  this  account.  He  hears  and  sees 
everything  himself,  and  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  affairs  of: 
his  district,  so  that  he  is  well  known  to  every  inhabitant,  and  all  of 
them  have  ready  access  to  him  at  all  times.  It  is  not  merely 
that  they  have  ready  access,  but.  that  he  enters  into  a  patient 
inquiry  regarding  their  case. 

In  Salem  there  were  very  few  complaints,  and.  they  were  in  . 
general  about  private  disputes,  which  the  Collector  had  no  authority 
to  determine.  Almost  the  only  complaint  of  a  public  nature  against 
the  Collector,  or  rather  the  Government,  was  that  by  the  muttadars, 
who  claim  the  mohturphaf  on  the  ground  of  its  being  included  in 
the  assets  on  which  their  rents  were  fixed.  I  believe  that  in  many 
instances  the  articles  composing  the  moht.tn-pha  were  specified,  ane  ^ 
only  a  part  of  them  entered  in  the  assets.  The  question,  bower  /er>- 
has  now  been  carried  into  Court  for  trial.  The  complaint  ‘  next  -iu 
importance  to  the  mohturpba,  was  one  regarding  agrah  , drams,  J  and 
the  small  portions  of  inam  laud  denominated  bhattva’ .rti.  Both  had 
been  resumed  under  Tippoo  Sultan,  but  the  act.  w  as  so  unpopular 
that  his  servants  never  carried  it  but,  partially  ’into  effect.  They 
rated  the  agraharams  at  a  low  rent,  abonlt  a  half  or.  a  third 
of  their  proper  amount,  and  they  le-^t  the  bbattvarti  free. 
Colonel  Read  left  both  in  the  same  statue |  but  Major  Macleod  and 
his  successor  made  some  addition  t.*o  the  rent  of  the  agraharams, 
left  all  bhattvarti  assessed  at  h^ss  than  four  pagodas  free,  .but 
imposed  a  small  quit-rent  on  all-'  yielding  above  that  sum.  Some 
remission  might  be  granted  /to  such  of  the  agraharams  as  are 
assessed  higher  than  .ntWwioff  the  same  class,  and  the  quit-rent  on 
bhattvarti  rniglri  one-half.  The  sum  is  ti-ifling  to. 

Government,  am.  wi  be  a  great  boon  to  the  owners.  The 
bhattvarti  was  origiffi  *y  almost  entirely  .given 'by  local  officers 
under  the  native  Go^ernmei1^  without  authority,  and  as  it.  was 
resumed  by  Tippoo,  it/ should  not  be  regarded  as  free  inam,  but  be 
subjected  to  a  sm  mwquit-rent. 

#  Xlie  Col1^0*'01'  referred  to  was  the  $  Agrahdram,  a  village  occupied  by 
late  Mr  ■p'-ooke  Cunliffo.  Brahmans,  usually  held  either  rent- 

t  M^'y‘lr?na~~' ProPerly  muhtarafa  free  or  at  a'  reduced  rate  of  assess- 
_ ^  j../  n  trades  and  professions.  ment. 
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it  bos  been  stated  by  the  Revenue  Board,  and  generally  believed,  AUepntfoas 
‘brw  excessive  assessment  was  the  main  cause  of  the  early  failure  of  [jjj"®®*, 
man;.-  oi  the  mil Itadars  in  every  district,  and  particularly  in  Ahtur, 

’■v in.- ro  every  estate  has  long  since  been  thrown  up.  But  the  present 
Collector  doubts,  and,  I  believe,  with  justice,  the  correctness 
of  Jus  opinion,  and  he  is  so  far  from  thinking  that  a  large  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  assessment  is  necessary,  in  order  to  restore  the  country 
to  a  better  state,  that  he  is  not  satisfied  that  any  is  required. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  believing  that  the  assessment  had 
very  little  share  in  the  failure  of  the  permanent  mutta  system,  of 
which  I  shall  mention  three.  The  first  is,  that  the  ryots  make  no 
difficulty  about  cultivating  their  lauds  at  the  survey  rates  ;  the 
second  is,  that  in  Ahtur,  where  the  assessment  was  said  to  be 
highest,  the  ryots  cultivate  at  those  rates,  and  have  gone  on  for  the 

. :t  three  years  increasing  the  cultivation;  and  the  third  is,  that 
land  has  in  several  villages,  in  most  of  the  districts,  and  even  in 
iLlitur,  reputed  the  most  highly  assessed,  become  a  valuable  pro¬ 
perty,  and  is  mortgaged  for  several  years’  purchase.  The  Collector 
therefore  averse  to  any  reduction  of  the  assessment  without 
furtire.r  inquiry  as  to  its  necessity.  I  am  convinced  that  none  is 
necessary,  if  we  have  no  other  view  than  to  enable  the  country  in 
a  few  years1  to  pay  the  revenue  of  the  permanent  settlement ;  but 
that  some  reduction  will  be  necessary,  if  we  wish  the  country  to 
rise  beyond  its  dormer  st^te. 

The  Collector’s  establishment  is  not  constituted  so  as  to  render  Necessity 
it  so  efficient  as  it  ougffiijt^o  be.  His  tahsildars  have  none  of  that  tiomiiahito 
class  of  assistants  usu;.  ’ '■&  jpalled  karkvms.  They  are  employed  by  dan. 
all  the  native  governme.up,  and  by  our  own  wherever  there  is  a 
ryotwar  settlement.  EaciiV.ahsildar  has  two,  three,  or  more,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  extent  of  his  dishwipt .  Each  k&rkun  has  a  portion  of  the 
district  assigned  to  him,  in  wi\imh  he  looks  after  the  cultivation,  the 
collections,  and  the  police,  and!  dis  charges  nearly  the  same  duties  as 
the  tahsildars  in  the  whole  di|triot.  Without  -  ich  aid  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  any  talisildur  can  sup'w  ‘  ^erly  the  affairs 

of  a  district  containing  one  or  two  bun  villages.  He  cannot 
know  with  any  tolerable  certainty  the  q-  Nity  of  land  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  must  take  it  in  a  great  measure  'tr-pon  the  reports  of  the 
potails  and  curmuns.  I  am  therefore  persuaded  that  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  land  in  cultivation  in  Salem  which  is  not 
brought  to  account,  and  that  if  karkuns  were  employed,  they 
would,  by  discovering  it,  repay  their  own  expense  ten  tiVuea  over, 
and  be  useful  to  the  tahsildar  in  every  part  of  his  duty. 


■ii -S  Mintmr  (.r  no-  /jiomju  Mum  o 

Ticciine of  (n  (Jie-OaHcetoritio  of  Balklri,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  doin'. 
ti6nlof,ttw  districts.  the  condition  of  tlio  }>eople,  instead  of  improving  during. 
liifi'iiniMvi  j),  long  pmiod  of  poacoy  lias  considerably  declined  within  the  last. . 
Cam U  if  .  twenty  years.  This  is  to  be  ascribed  to  several  causes,  ,  One  was 
•tlio  rate  of  assessment,  'which,  being  framed  from  the  ..customary-: 
ancient  rates  of  the  country,  was  calculated,  not  for.,  an. invariable . 
lease,  but  for  an  animal  settlement,  in  which  allowance  was  always, 
made  for  losses  from  bad  crops  or  'whatever  cause.  Another  was 
the  want  of  sufficient  revenue  experience  at  that,  time,  which. led 
the  Government  to  adopt  at  once  the  survey  assessment  as  the 
basis  of  the  leases,  instead  of  -waiting  until  it  should  have  been 
ascertained,  by  a  trial  of  six  or  seven  years,  where  and  to. what 
extent  it  was  too  high;  for  no  assessment,  of  -the  smallest  district, 
and  still  less  of  a  large  province,  can  be  depended  upon  until  it  has 
been  corrected  after  such  a  trial.  Another  cause  was  the  two 
leases  of  three  and  ten  years,  which,  requiring  the  same  amount  to 
be  paid  in  all  years,  did  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
inequality  of  the  seasons,  and  whenever  they  were  unfavourable- 
broke  down  many  of  the  ryots ;  for,  though  the  lease  was  mad  . . 
somewhat  lower  than  the  annual  settlement,  the  abatement  was -not 
adequate  to  what  was  required  by  the  change  of  system.,  because 
the  advantage  which  an  annual  settlement  derives  from  contracting 
or  extending  cultivation,  and  consequently  of  paying1-,  more  or  less 
revenue  according  to  the  nature-  of  the  season,  is  from  ten  to. 
twenty  per  cent,  in  its  favour,  and  a  remission,-: to  this  amount  at 
least  must  be  granted  in  a  lease,  in  order  t/h' place  the  two  settle¬ 
ments  upon  an  equal  footing  with  regard'  to  the  facility  of  pay¬ 
ment-  ;  and  to  these  causes  may  be  adddd  another— -the  practice 
among  the  Collector’s  servants  of  end.-davoiiring  to- make -up  the 
loss  of  revenue  in  the  deteriorated  y/iilages  which  fell  in  before  the 
expiration  of  .the  leases,  by  forcing  upon  the  ryots  more  land  than 
they  could  cultivate. 

Eeduction  In  order  to  relic-'-'!  the  country  and  to  stop  the  further  decline  of  . 
ment  order-  its  resources,  v  .  were  sent  in  September,  1,820,  to  the 

ed  by  the  ,  1  ’  .  ’ 

Govern.  Board  of  Revenue  bo  <-  ce  the  assessment  of  Ballari.  twenty-five, 

mail.  |  ...... 

by  tifealiZed  Per  oeilk>  to  take  plai  -om  the  commencement  of  the  current 
tbfcoi°f  B asli  year  1230.  When  the  Collector’s  report  on  the. settlement  of 

lector.  that  year  was  received,  it  appeared  that  he  had  not  executed  the 
orders  he  had  i^dbeived.  He  stated  that  he  had  granted  the  remis¬ 
sion,  hut  had/induced  those  ryots  who  could  afford  it  to  cultivate,  a 
portion  ojkwa.sfce  land,  but  in  no  case  exceeding  one-half  of  the 
remission.  The  whole  of  this  waste  was  said  to  he  Its .  86,185.- but' 
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tie  air.o-.iiit;  though  probably  not  known  to  the  Collector,  was 
actually  much  more.  I  was  much  disappointed  by  this  proceeding, 

but  I  trusted  that  Mr.  C - ’s  known  zeal  and  talents  would  soon 

remedy  this  error.  In  communicating,  therefore,  to  the  Board  of 
Revenue  the  sentiments  of  Government  on  the  settlement,  the  Col¬ 
lector  s  conduct  was  generally  approved.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
waste,  it  was  observed  that  ‘  the  tendency  of  that  measure  is  to 
1  defeat  the  object  of  the  remission.  The  ryots  are  to  be  allowed  to 
‘  occupy  waste  land  when  they  want  it ;  but  it  is  evident  in  this 
1  case  that,  though  they  a.re  stated  to  have  been  willing  to  take  it, 

‘  yet  it  was  not  of  their  own  seeking.’  No  doubt  was  entertained 
that  the  Collector,  on  learning  the  sentiments  of  Government, 
would  hasten  to  carry  them  into  effect ;  but  he  did  not  take  a 
single  step  for  the  purpose,  though  all  that  he  had  to  do  might 
Rare  been  done  in  an  instant  by  issuing  a  proclamation  that  the 
' Tots  were  at  liberty  to  throw  up  all  the  -waste  that  had  been  im¬ 
posed  in  lieu  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  remission.  Ho  settlement 
v.  f.s  made  for  Fasli  1231,  excepting  in  that  portion  of  the  province 
xrjiose  leases  expired  in  that  year.  In  all  the  rest  the  settlement  of 
123(J  '‘Tas  continued,  apparently  from  a  notion  which  he  had  adopted 
without  inquiry,  and  which  has  no  foundation  in  truth,  that  every 
ryot  in  an'  extensive  province  can  permanently  cultivate  and  pay 
the  rent  of  ali-the  fields  composing  his  putkutt  or  estate.  In  1231 
the  waste  was  taken  off  some  few  ryots  who  complained,  but  on  all 
the  rest  it  was  continued  just  as  if  no  order  had  ever  been  issued 
by  Government  to  the  contrary,  and  waste  was  imposed  in  those 
villages  whose  leases  expired  in  that  year.  In  Fasli  1232  the 
former  waste  was  continued,  and  in  many  places  fresh  waste  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  ryots ;  and  in  Fasli  1233  I  found,  by  inquiry  on 
the  spot,  that  the  ryots  were  .  till  burdened  with  it,  and  had  little 
hope  of  being  relieved  from  it.  The  tahsildars  for  some  years  had 
imposed  as  much  waste  as  they  cwuld.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  wait  for  .  'ers,  but  to  have  considered  the 
keeping  up  of  the  revenue  by  the  wa.  .  “-he  new  system, 

which  it  was  their  duty  to  support. - 

Few  of  the  ryots  ever  complained  t  \aste  to  the  Collector,  Hi?  ucrkct. 

because  they,  no  doubt,  imagined  tin  .as  continued  by  his 

authority.  He  undertook  the  labour  o,  ..posing  it  contrary  to 
orders,  but  when  directed  to  take  it  off,  he  did  nothing.  He  c-oulcl 
hardly  have  imagined,  that  the  ryots  could  hnve  got  rid  of  it  with¬ 
out  his  orders,  and  he  ought  to  have  been  as  careful  to  see  it 
removed  as  he  had  been  to  impose  it. 


!'1I0'.UAK 


Aiiwowep.  The  Collector  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  had.;a  correct  idea  of . 

i,^u  of  the  waste.  Long  before  I  visited  Ballai'jv  I-rwas 

convinced  that  it  was  greater  than  was  reported,  from  the  circnni- 
I'.v'itK'  hnid.  S|,;UH;0  of  the  fall  of  revenue  not  having  been'  -in  any  degree 
proportionate  to  wind;  it  ought  to  have  been,  owing  to  the  remission 
of  twenty-five  percent.;  and  after  'reaching  tile  Ceded  Districts, 
I  found  that  it  was  greater  than  1  had  even  suspected.  The 
crowds  of  ryots  who  assembled  every  evening  at  my  tent  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  waste,  rather  resembled  a  mob  than  an  ordinary  party 
of  complainants.  The  pressure  to  be  heard  first  was  so  great  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  hear  any  of  them.  -It  was  clearly  ascertained 
in  numerous  instances  that  the  waste  had  not  been  limited  to 
bait  the  remission,  but  had  been  unequally  distributed  according 
to  the  supposed  ability  of  the  ryot,  and  that  in  many  eases  it 
equalled  the  whole,  and  in  some  instances  exceeded  the  amount 
of  the  remission,  so  that  the  rent  of  the  ryot  was  actually  raised 
instead  of  being  lowered  by  the  measure.  As  far  as  I  could 
judge  from  the  complaints  of  the  ryots  and  such  information  ay, 
could  be  procured,  the  amount,  of  waste  could  not  be  taken  at  muyli 
less  than  three  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  the  ryots  have  therefovc.  in 
the  course  of  the  last  three  years,  paid  from  eight  to  ten  lakhs  to 
Government  above  the  jnst  demand.  This  sum,  if  it  wc;ro  practi¬ 
cable,  ought  to  be  restored,  because  its  receipt  way  a  breach  of 
public  faith.  The  restoration  would  be  easy,  if  oylly.  two  or  three 
hundred  ryots  were  concerned  ;  but  as  there  are  probably  not  less 
than  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand,  it  would  be  .almost  impossible 
at  this  late  period  to  make  it  reach  their  hands,  except  partially 
and  after  a  minute  examination  of  the  waste  of  three  years. 

Effects  of  The  effect  of  the  Collector’s  measures  has  been  to  disappoint,  all 
lector's  the  expectations  which  Governmeir  might  have  formed  from  the 
liberal  remission  granted  to  the  people  of  the  Ceded  Districts.  .As 
they  had  in  general  suffered  imp  1  by  tho  leases,  and  as  many  of 
the  principal  men  had  been  tip  n  into  jail,  and  many  ruined  by 
lawsuits  for  vf'  -nr  .ciered  to  bo  advisable,  in  order  not 

only  to  restore  >  its  former  state,  but  to  raise  it  to  a, 

more  prosperous  con/  dian  it  bad  ever  before  attained,  to 

lower  the  assessment^  mrth.  It  was  supposed  that  this  great 

••  sacrifice  would  be  om_,.  mporary,  and  that  it  would  be  gradually 
replaced  by  the  extension  of  cultivation  and  trade  from  the  in¬ 
creasing  means  of  the  inhabitants.  But  instead  of  our  having  seen 
the  effect  of  a  three  years’  trial  of  the  reduced  assessment  upon  the 
country,.-'  ’’1  to  begin,  and  to  begin  under  much  greater  diffi- 
/  \ 
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cullies  tliau  would  Lave  attended  it  when  first  ordered  above  three 
years  ago.  It  is  evident  that,  as  a  great  part  of  the  ryots  have  for 
some  years  been  paying  nearly  as  much,  and  some  of  them  even 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  remission,  they  have  derived  no 
advantage  from  it.  But  this  is  not  tbe  whole  of  the  evil ;  for  as 
the  ryots  know  that  the  remission  was  intended  to  be  a  real  one, 
the  exaction  of  its  equivalent  under  another  name  excites  great  dis¬ 
content,  makes  them  pay  it  much  more  unwillingly  than  when  it 
was  included  in  the  full  assessment,  and  destroys  all  confidence 
between  them  and  the  Collector. 

We  cannot  expect  a  very  exact  statement  of  the  waste  from  the  Necessity 
Collector,  as  we  have  had  none  for  three  years.  We  have  no  cer-  movai, 
tainty  that  he  will  even  now  take  off  the  whole,  for  we  can  give 
him  no  orders  more  positive  than  were  given  in  1820  and  repeated  in 
1821.  By  leaving  him  where  he  is,  we  put  it  in  his  power  still  to 
defeat  the  intentions  of  Government,  as  he  has  done  for  the  last 
three  years.  We  commit  the  character  of  Government  by  allowing 
tbe  people  to  suppose  that  we  are  not  dissatisfied  with  bis  conduct. 

There  will  never  be  any  cordiality  between  him  and  them.  The 
imposition  of  the  waste  will  for  a  long  time  be  tbe  subject  of 
numerous  complaints,  and  it  is  not  right  that  he  should  be  tbe 
person  tot  decide  upon  them,  and  on  all  these  grounds  it  appears 
advisable  that  be  should  be  removed.  The  circumstance  which 
leaves  me  th._  least  hope  of  any  advantage  from  his  continuance 
is,  that  in  two  years  hardly  any  complaints  should  have  been 
made  to  him  regarding  the  imposition  of  waste  land,  while  in 
a  few  days  hundreds  <vvere  made  both  to  tbe  second  member  of 
tbe  Board  of  Re  venue, ^-Jiy  whom  I  was  accompanied,  and  to 
myself. 

It  was  my  intention  to  hav  brought  forward  tbe  present  measure 
soon  after  my  return  from  t  Aided  Districts,  but  it  was  delayed 
from  time  to  time  in  expec  '  of  receiving  the  decision  of  tbe 
Supreme  Government  on  '  Tavoul;  because  I  was 

anxious  that  the  Collector'  'at  judgment  aud 

energy  in  directing  the  troi  '  leant  chiefship, 

should  have  brought  them  As  the  difficult 

part  of  that  duty  has,  ho — - — ^  \  '/y  performed,  liis  pre¬ 
sence  is  not  any  longer  neA^^  ~  Ar-Jn  great  reluctance  that 

I  propose  his  removal,  be<  sses  great  zeal  and  ability 

and  indefatigable  industry  '  'a1,cr  places  be  employed 

with  more  advantage  to  ’’-i  i»  the  Ceded 


II.,  ig  not  aocepsary'  to  say  much  about  the  Ouddapah  division  of 
the  Ceded  Districts,  as  the  same  remarks  which  have  been  made. on 
Ballari  are  generally  applicable  to  il.  The . Ouddapah  ryots  have: 
suffered  less  from  the  lease  than  those  of  Bal)ari,  l3ecanse:  tbeir 
lease  settlement  was  originally  more  favourable  and  their,  remis-. 
sions  during  its  continuance  were  greater,  and  because  the  province 
of  Ouddapah,  when  it  first  came  into  our  hands,  was  more  populous 
and  wealthy  than  Ballari.  In  Cuddapab,  therefore,  liotwitbstaud-  ' 
ing  the  disadvantages  of  the  lease,  several  of  the  districts  have 
improved  since  its  commencement.  This  has  happened .  chiefly  in 
those  districts  where  a  great  part  of  the  ryots  were  too  substantial 
and  independent  to  submit  to  extra  assessments.  With  such  advan¬ 
tages  it  was  to  be  expected  that  considerable  improvements  would 
he  made  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  though  more  would  probably 
have  been  made,,  had  they  been  left  more  free  to  adapt  the  extent 
of  their  cultivation  and  of  their  rents  to  the  nature  of  the  season.. 
In  most  of  the  districts,  though  in  various  degrees,  land  has  become 
a  valuable  property,  partly  from  tbe  long-continued  operation  of 
the  fixed  field  assessment,  and  still  more  from  the  twenty-five  pm 
cent,  remission. 

The  complaints  of  the  ryots  were,  if  possible,  more  numerous 
than  in  Ballari.  They  .were  chiefly  on  account  of  waste  and  of 
claims  to  land.  The  Ouddapah  complaints  were  ,  distinguished 
from  those  of  Ballari  by  the  great  proportion  c '  them  which 
regarded  claims  to  land.  Every  ryot  who  had  been  dispossessed  of 
his  land  during  the  lease,  or  who  had,  from  poverty  or  other  cause, 
abandoned  it,  came  to  demand  its  restoration ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  remission  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  will 
have  the  beneficial  effect  of  rendering  aand  in  a  few  years  a  valuable 
property  throughout  the  Cuddapab  d‘  trict.  The  experiment,  how¬ 
ever,  is  still  to  begin  there  ;  for  the 
orders  of  Government,  but  has  in 


remission  or  imposed  wnsf"  1 
waste,  however,  / 

Ballari,  as  the 
endeavouring  iii  v--.  . 
per  cent,  remission,  6. 
should  have  done  morn  - 
had  been  imposed,  but  he) 
late  as  October,  when  T  wr' 
desired  to  issue  a- 
to  be  relieved  frbv. 


lector  has  hot  executed  the 
?ral  either  not  granted  tbe 
ryots.  The  imposition  of 
so  great  an  extent  as  in 
ng  discovered  that  lie  was 
for  half  of  the  twenty-five 
op.  He  did  stop,  but  he 
5  taken  off  the  waste  which 
steps,  for  this  purpose  so 
,  He  was  in  consequence 
the  iyots  that  they  were 
irobability  that  the  proc- : 
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lamafciou  will  be  effectual.  His  talisildars  have  been  too  long 
accustomed  to  a  total  relaxation  of  authority  to  pay  any  attention 
to  it,  and  he  is  too  indolent  to  enforce  it. 

!  The  Collector’s  habitual  neglect  of  orders  has  long  since  been 
repeatedly  brought  to  the  notice  of  Government  by  the  Board  of 
Revenue.  To  show  to  what  a  length  it  has  been  carried,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  specify  the  dates  of  some  of  his  reports  and  of  his 
answer’s  to  letters  from  the  Board  of  Revenue. 

[Here  follow  particulars .] 

One  of  the  most  objectionable  parts  of  the  Collector’s  conduct  in-judicious 

•  i  .  ..  i  .  treatment 

isms  treatment  ox  the  native  servants  of  every  description.  His  oftiie 

■  ,  ,  .  *  native  offi- 

tahsildars  and  other  principal  servants,  on  whom  the  good  manage-  ra's- 
ment  of  the  country  chiefly  depends,  are  capriciously  suspended 
and  kept  for  months  and  years  without  being  charged  with  any 
fault,  or  even  examined.  Their  duties  are  performed  by  substitutes 
takenfrom  subordinate  situations,  who  act  upon  their  former  low 
pay.  Such  a  proceeding  has  the  infallible  effect  of  destroying  all 
confidence  and  all  exertion  and  emulation.  It  was  observed  by 
Government,  iu  passing  the  Collector’s  estimates  for  Basil  1229, 
that  £he  places  of  no  less  than  five  talisildars  were  vacant,  and 
explanation  of  the  cause  was  required.  The  Board  of  Revenue 
called  on  i\he  Collector  for  the  required  information  on  the  20  th  of 
December,  but  with  little  success;  for  on  a  matter  on  which 

they  ought  to  Rave  received  immediate  information,  they  were  not 
enabled  to  report  until  the  19th  of  June,  1823,  when  they  stated 
that  what  they  had  c  yen  then  received  was  of  a  very  unsatisfactory 
nature.  The  Board  of  Revenue  noticed  one  remarkable  case  of  a 
tahsildar  who  was  suspended,  without  being  informed  of  the  cause, 
on  the  14>th  of  March,  181&\  whose  petition  they  forwarded  for 
report  to  the  Collector  on  th  30th  of  April,  1821,  and  to  which 
they  received  no  answer  unti  14th  May,  1823,  above  two  years 
after  its  transmission.  As  j''''"'\^was  proved  against  the  tahsil¬ 
dar,  his  pay  for  nearly  three  ’  v  had  bee-  , kept  in  deposit, 

amounting  to  Rs.  5266,  was  >  **-.  ^  d. 

The  Collector,  besides  sus^~"~~ - \  lasses  of  servants,  Disorder  oi 

dismisses  many  of  tbe  inferi  \  places  long  vacant,  counts, 

The  want  of  these  men,  w  ,sar  keeping  the 

ordinary  accounts ;  the  prat  -eg  sen..  of  having 

every  man  acting  for  anoth  ’u  his  proper  place,  has 

introduced  general  confusi  h  of  the  revenue,  so 

that  the  accounts  are  in  dif  re  most  useful, 

entirely  neglected.  It  mu  -i. .  .eu  evident  to  the 


Hoy-’-l  !n  n,  (.J(«  l(  jK„  j.  Df  r],„  of  Uosniuf'  jj i n J,  *)ir;  CU>]\i-rt>..- 

in  not  calculated  for  Id's  present  office..  Uit-fc  the  report#  of  the  BmrtJ 
of.'Jlovemio  convoy  but  a  faint  idea of  the  disen-den*  WJiicfv  prevails 
in  tin;  internal  affairs  of  fclm  Uolieefcorato ;  ami  ss  there  is-  do 'hope 
of  .amendment,  but  a  certainty  fchafc-.^lieroviV  will  •anoreiM.c  '  ^ily:. 
mHov^a?  wiliio  m  P^eiifc  Collector  remains  in  cbargc  of'  rJie  oonuti'y-it1 
al)Pears  i0  ho  au  indispensable  •ni(^aro/iii://6irdor-''te':'s&4'^'"ffe' 
I^fcs,w,!  fnUir0  pnepetity,  that  lio  be  removed  te  a  situation  whore  less  is 
left  to  discretion,  and  where  loss. personal  exertion  is  required. 
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ON  THE  DEPRESSED  CONDITION  OF  THE  BALLARI 
DISTRICT,  CONSEQUENT  ON  THE  TRIENNIAL 
AND  DECENNIAL  LEASES. 


20th  April,  1824.. 

The  l’eporfc  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  on  the  account  given  by  the 
Collector  of  Ballari  of  his  settlement  of  that  district  for  Fasli  1232 
explains  very  fully  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  its  agriculture 
during  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  shows  that  it  has  resulted  chiefly 
from  the  operation  of  the  triennial  and  decennial  leases  ;  that  this 
system  was  unknown  in  the  country,  and  was  totally  unsuited  to 
the  condition  of  its  inhabitants;  that  the  evil  of  its  unbending 
nature,  in  exacting  nearly  the  same  revenue  in  all  years,  good  or 
bad,  was  augmented  by  an  assessment  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  was  intended  for  annual  settlements,  and  to 
receive  remissions  in  unfavourable  years,  and  was  too  high  to  be 
invariably  realised  in  all  seasons  ,  And  that  the  conclusions  of  the 
Collector  are  necessarily  wrong,  from  being  founded  on  statements 
which  are  full  of  errors. 

The  report  is  long, 'but  this  is  rather  an  advantage,  as  it  brings 
together  everything  that  ban  be  said  in  elucidation  of  the  subject 
which  it  discusses.  It  will'ialways  be  a  valuable  record  for  future 
reference,  and  it  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  have  set  at  rest 
the  long  agitated  question  between  ryotwar  and  lease  and  village 
settlements,  bad  this  not  already ''been  done  by  the  orders  of  the 
Honourable  Court  of  Directors. 

The  report  has  so  completely  answ.  ’“d  all  the  Collector’s  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  field  assessment,  that  no  "vond  a  few  short 

observations  is  left  for  me  to  add.  v  , 

The  Collector  appears  to  have  formed  a  s;  ‘-'"u  of  his  own, 
different  from  that  which  he  was  ordered  to  an  to  effect. 

This  system,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  'from  his  correspondence, 
■was  that  each  ryot  should  pay  a  fixed  rent  the  aggregate  of  his 
lands,  without  any  regard  to  the  details  of  'spessment.  Ho 

attempted  to  establish  it  very  soon  after  1  in  the  Ceded 

29 


abandon¬ 
ment  ot' 


Inadequacy 
of  agricnl- 


Districts ;  for  in  Fastf  123 U  ho  .issued  what  he  called permanorw. 
poltnhs  to  the  ryots,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  supposed  perma¬ 
nency,  made  no  settlement  with  them  for  1231.  lie  had  seen  no 
district  bn t  Baihiri,  and  had  had  no  experience  in  revenue  details,  - 
and  hence  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  all  abandonment  of  land 
was  owing  to  field  assessments.  Hie  does  not  seem  to  have  known 
that  the  same  abandonment  took  place  in  the  Ceded  'Districts 
before  any  field  assessment  was  made,  and  that  the  same  thing  still 
happens  in  all  countries  above  the  Ghats.  A.  part  of  this  abandon¬ 
ment  no  doubt  arises  from  high  assessment,  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  is  owing  to  other  causes.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  why  it  should 
bo  so.  For  this  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  what  was 
the  general  condition  of  the  Ceded  Districts  in  1805.  In  that  year, 
when  their  agriculture  was  more  flourishing  than  at  almost  any 
former  period,  it  was  stated  that  one-fifth  of  the  land  revenue  urns 
drawn  from  poor  ryots,  scarcely  any  of  whom  ever  paid  the  full 
rent;  and  that  the  land  under  the  plough  so  far  exceeded  wlvnt 
could  be  adequately  cultivated  by  the  agricultural  stock  of  the 
country,  that  if  cultivation  were  left  free,  one-fourth  of  the  land 
would  be  throwm  up. 

Among  the  poor  ryots,  from  whom  one-fifth  of  the  land  revenue 
was  raised,  very  few  paid  their  full  rent — most  of  them  obtained  a 
remission  of  from  ten  to  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent. ;  but  in  so  numerous 
a  body,  after  every  indulgence,  many  could  not  raise  subsistence  for 
themselves,  far  less  pay  rent.  Many  failed  every  year,  and  much 
land  was  in  consequence  thrown  upi  The  same,  causes  must  have 
ever  since  produced  the  same  effect.  The  proportion  of  poor  ryots 
has  certainly  increased  during  the  leases,  and  must  have  occasioned 
a  greater  abandonment  and  transfer -of  land  than  before. 

It  was  intended  that  freedom  of  Cultivation,  should  be  enjoyed 
under  the  lease  system :  wherever  this  freedom  was  obtained,  one-  ■ 
fourth  of  the  land  would  be  thrown  up  on  account  of  the  inadequacy 
of  agricultural  stock,  If  we  consider  the  extensive  influence  of  . 
these  two  causes, uvim.ely.  po-t  ryots  and  inadequacy  of  agricultural 
stock,  on  the  abanck  of  land,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that- 

so  much  has  been  \  up,  but  rather  that  so  much  has  been 

retained,  .  . 

The  assel  ,  has.  also  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  relin¬ 

quishment  of  land,  and, /though  in  a  much  smaller  degree  than 
these  two  main  causes.  J[  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  has  had  more 
than  is  supposed  ’  >  Board  of  Revenue.  When  the  high  and 

low  rated  lanch  ,  bear  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  as 
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those  thrown  up,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  relinquishment  is  not  owing 
to  the  rate  of  the  higher  class.  But  when  the  high  rated  land 
relinquished,  is  in  a  greater  proportion  to  that  retained  than  the 
low,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  assessment  is  too  high,  and  this  has 
happened  in  a  considerable  number  of  villages.  The  mischief  which 
would  naturally  have  resulted  from  the  overassessment  in  such 
villages,  has,  however,  been  augmented  by  the  lease ;  because  in  a 
bad  season,  when  the  ryotwar  settlement  would  have  lessened  the 
pressure  of  high  rent  by  remission,  the  unbending  nature  of  the 
lease  exacted  the  full  rent,  and  in  proportion  as  it  was  high,  its  pay¬ 
ment  tended  to  break  down  the  ryot,  and,  by  diminishing  his  stock, 
to  render  him  unable  to  cultivate  the  high  rated  land. 

It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  in  black  land  we  are  not  to  < 
infer  that  when  an  extra  proportion  of  the  higher  rated  classes  is  > 
thrown  up,  it  is  occasioned  by  the  assessment.  It  may  have  been  < 
entirely  owing  to  it,  but  it  may  also  have  been  entirely  owing  to  a 
different  cause — the  want  of  the  usual  cowle*  for  clearing  the  land 
of  the  long-rooted  grass  called  nutt.  All  black  land  is  liable  to  be 
overrun  with  this  grass,  and  the  richer  the  land  the  stronger  the 
grass,  and  the  more  difficult  its  extirpation.  In  a  large  district 
many  thousand  acres  are  overrun  in  this  way  every  year,  but  as 
many  thousand  are  cleared  by  giving  the  land,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  the  country,  upon  a  cowle  or  nominal  quit-rent 
for  five,  six,  or  seven  years.  This  cowle  was  continued  under  the 
ryotwar  system^  and  by  its  means  all  nutt,  as  it  sprung  up,  was 
cleared  away.  But  -under  the  lease  this  could  not  be  done  but 
within  a  very  limited  'degree.  A  petty  village  renter  could  not 
afford  to  let  a  ryot  employ  twelve  or  fourteen  bullocks  for  several 
years  on  land  from  which  himself  wa9  to  get  no  rent  for  six 
or  seven  years,  perhaps  not'withiu  the  term  of  his  lease.  His 
object  was  that  the  cattle  should  be  employed  on  land  which 
would  give  him  rent  immediately,-  He  therefore  refused  the 

cowle,  and  the  black  land,  being  overrun  with  nutt,  was 
abandoned.  . 

The  land  will  not  now  be  thrown  up  fro  \  want  of  cowle,  as  ! 
it  will  now  he  granted  according  to  former  \iage ;  aud  the  over-  ■ 
assessment,  wherever  it  does  exist,  will  1-  ".<3;in>letcly  or  at  : 

least  so  far  removed  by  the  twenty-fiv  'lission,  as 

to  leave  no  material  obstacle  to  the  i'utu  ’it  of  the 
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Ibis  a 'great  hindrance  to  the  settlement- 1>£  the'  country under 
the  system  of  revenne  in  each  province  best  known  to  'the:  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  best  suited  'to.  their. condition,  that  we  are  too.  apt : to 
think  that  every  tiling  must  be  right  in  proportion  as  it  is  .assimilat¬ 
ed  to  the  practice  of  England ;  that  we  are  constantly  bringing 
forward  new  projects  for  this  purpose,  and  sometimes  as  new,  what : 
has  been  long  known,  and  been  given  up  from  having  been  found 
on  trial  nob  to  answer.  The  Collector  of  Ballari  appears  to  regard:  . 
the  ryotwar  settlement  and  field  assessment  as  a  new  and  erroneous 
system,  and  to  think  that  another  which  he  proposes,  might  have' 
been,  or  might  now  be,  substituted  for  it  with  advantage.  He  says 
that  if  the  survey  had  stopped  with  the  measurement,  without 
assessing  the  fields,  ‘and  a  discretionary  annual  settlement  had 
*  then  been  formed  with  each  ryot  for  his  entire  farm,  without 
‘assessing  each  field  at  different  rates,  the  evil  1  have  alluded  to 
!  might  perhaps  have  been  avoided ;  and  this  subject  seems  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  gravest  consideration,’  &c.  The  Collector  here  is  ■  , 
evidently  thinking  of  what  is  called  the  putkutb  settlement,  which 
he  does  not  appear  to  know  is  only  another  name  for  the  ryotwar. 
Both  terms  are  indifferently  applied  in  the  provinces  to  the  same 
settlement,  though  the  local  officers  probably  thought  that  r he.  was 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  explanation.  The  putku.it  is  the 
‘land  held;’  the  ryot  is  the  ‘ landholder.’  Every  ryot  has  always 
settled  for  his  entire  farm  or  putkutt,  but  this  does  not  preclude 
the  necessity  of  a  field  assessment,  as  supposedly'  the  Collector. 
There  was  always  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  long  before  they  came  , 
into  the  possession  of  the  Company,  a  field,  assessment  or  estimate 
of  some  kind  or  other.  There  was  in  'every  village  -a  register  of 
the  land,  showing  the  rent  of  each  field  and  its  extent,  either,  from 
actual  measurements  or  estimates.  Without  su.eh  documents, 
though  often  extremely  imperfect,  no  putkutt  settlement  could 
possibly  have  been  made ;  for  when,  a  ryot  either  threw  up  two  or. 
three  of  the  fields  composing  his  putkutt,  or  took  some  additional, 
how  was  the  deo’.  ease  '  .nt  in  the  one  case  and  the  increase  in 
the  other  to  have,  b  determined  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
assessment  of  such.  ...  is  ?  If  these  points  were  to  be:  determined 
by  discretion,  as  mended  by  the  Collector,  instead  of.  by. 

assessment;-''-  houkl  do  much  mischief.  .  We  should 

never  arriy’  .  rent  or  settlement,  and  wo  should  con¬ 
tinue  for  \  in  the  dark,  and  acting  in  doubt.  But  the. 

Collector  ap\  lieve  that  this  difficulty  would  be" removed 

by  competition,',,  .  forms  a  part  of  his  system.  He  says,;'  The 
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(  natural  competition  for  farms  would,  in  time,  point  out  tlieir  true 
‘  value and  ‘  tlie  occupation  of  land  in  India  migdit  thus  in  time 
‘  be  regulated  on  a  system  similar  to  that  in  England.’  This  plan 
of  the  Collector  is  so  contrary  to  everything  that  is  right,  that  I 
am.  not  sure  whether  I  have  not  mistaken  his  meaning.  If  he 
mean  by  competition  for  farms,  that  the  farm  is  to  he  given  to  the 
highest  bidder,  it  could  not  be  done  without  a  general  disregard  of 
-  ail  tlie  rights  of  property,  without  opening  a  wide  field  to  fraud 
and  corruption  among  the  revenue  servants,  and  without  endless 
vexation  and  oppression.  We  already  know  what  evil  has  resulted 
from  competition  in  a  few  village  leases  ;  but  tlie  adoption  of  such 
a  principle  in  the  settlement  of  ryots’  farms  would  produce  general 
discontent,  and  excite  endless  village  feuds,  and,  after  all,  it  would 
involve  us  in  more  details  than  at  present,  without  ever  leading  to 
any  fixed  assessment.  The  Collector  looks  upon  the  ryot  as  a  mere  His  misap- 
tenant,  and  hence  he  infers  that  the  occupation  of  land  in  India  of  tUetvue 
may  be  regulated  as  in  England.  But  the  station  of  the  ryot  is  the^-yot^ 
not  so  low  as  it  is  made  by  his  plan.  The  ryot  is,  certainly  not 
like  the  landlord  of  England,  hut  neither  is  he  like  the  English 
tenant.  If  the  name  of  landlord  belongs  to  any  person  in  India,  it 
Ip.  to  the  ryot.  He  divides  with  Government  all  the  rights  of  the 
land.  Whatever  is  not  reserved  by  Government  belongs  to  him. 

He  is  not  a  tenant  at  will,  or  for  a  term  of  years.  He  is  not 
removable  because  another  offers  more.  The  ease,  it  is  true, 
sometimes  happens,  but  it  is  always  regarded  as  one  of  injustice. 

He  holds  his  land  or  putkutt,  by  inheritance,  as  long  as  he  pays  the 
public  assessment  upon  it.  That  assessment  has,  under  the  native 
princes,  always  fluctuated, ^  and  been  a  great  bar  to  improvement. 

It  is  our  object  to  limit  the  demand  upon  his  land,  to  secure  him  in 
the  possession  of  it,  and  thii§  to  render  it  a  valuable  prope. 

But  the  proposed  system  of  competition,  instead  of  contributing  to 
the  attainment  of  this  end,  would\take  away  all  security,  aud  not 
only  prevent  the  growth  of  landed  property,  hut  shake  and  disturb 
all  that  now  exists. 

The  Collector  says  that,  not  withstand  'he  twenty-five  per  i„rX!mii- 

cent,  reduction,  a  considerable  quantity  ot  iud  will  still  be  too  qip'hci-'Jvf 
highly  rated  to  admit  of  its  being  brought!  '^atiou.  It  was  tiwasro*. 

stated  nearly  twenty  years  ago  that  n  \  't  once  be  g.-cst-iii  '° 

made  so  accurate  as  not  to  require  corn  the  very 

course  which  ought  now  to  be  adopted  foi  ...e.  A  very 

large  proportion  of  the  laud  under  cnltival:  /the  least's  paid 

the  full  survey  rent;  a  considerable  propt  d  a  remission, 
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but  very  little  of  it  beyond  twenty-five  per  cent.  There  can  there¬ 
fore  lie  no  doubt  that  all  the  laud  which  the.  ryots  were  able  to  hold 
through  out  the  leases,  will  now  be  easily  and  profitably  held;  after  a 
reduction  of- twenty-five  per  cent.  But  as  the  land  held  during  the 
leases  was  more  than  they  could  adequately  cultivate,  we  must, -for 
some  years,  expect  rather  a  diminution  than  an  extension  of  culti¬ 
vation.  When  the  stock  of  the  ryots  increases  beyond  what  is 
sufficient  for  the  duo  culture  of  thoir  present  lands,  they  will. take 
more,  and  it  will  then  be  easily  discovered  by  what  they  reject, 
what  is  actually  overassessed.  A  revision  should  then  be  made, 
and  a  second  and  final  remission  be  granted  to  all  such,  land  as  may 
be  found  to  be  overassessed,  which  I  do  not  believe  will  make  alto¬ 
gether  a  difference  of  Rs.  20,000  on  the  present  assessment  of  the 
whole  Collectorate.  But  no  revisions  should  be  attempted  for  at 
least  seven,  or  probably  eight  or  ten  years.  In  the  mean  time  the 
assessment  should  not  be  touched  in  any  instance,  under  any  plea 
whatever.  The  mischief  of  tampering  with  the  assessment  is  that 
it  destroys  all  confidence  in  its  permanence  ;  that  if  indulgence  is 
granted  in  one  place,  it  is  expected  in  another,  and  cannot  be  refused 
without  occasioning  discontent ;  and  that,  when  once  begun,  it 
never  stops.  If,  instead  of  twenty-five,  we  were  to  give  up  fifty  per 
cent.,  it  would  not  pei-ceptibly  diminish  the  calls  of  the  ryots  for 
remission,  whenever  they  see  that  there  is  any  chance  of  getting  it. 
The  facility  with  which  they  can  obtain  it,  unless  strictly  prohibited, 
is  exemplified  in  the  cowles  granted  by  the  Sub-Collector,  and 
recommended  by  the  Collector,  where  it  will,  be  found  that  much 
land  originally  assessed  as  low  as  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a- 
quarter  Cantavai  fanatas,  or  from  one  shilling  to  eighteenpeuce  per 
acre,  and  afterwards  reduced  twenty-five  per  cent.,  was  still  thought 
fou  high,  and  all  reduced  to  half  a  Cantarai  fanam,  or  fourpence 
per  acre. 


It  has  already  been 
amounting  probably  to 
whom  never  pay  the 
ancient  usage,  have 
years,  until  they 
assessmen  fc  sho’-  ’ 
adapted  to  -1 
gether.  . 
occupied  land,, 
tion  of  rent  wii, 
not  connected,  - 


observed  that  a  poi'tion  of  the  land-rent, 
O'1'--  firth,  is  paid  by  poor  ryots,  many  of 
ent.  These  ryots  should,  according  to 
abatement  of  rent  for  one,  two,  or  three 
oay  the  full  rate,  but  no  alteration  of  the 
’e  on  their  account,  for  it  never  could  bo 
,ocs  without  sacrificing  the  revenue  alto- 
have  these  ryots  as  long  as  there  is  un- 
•-nrishing  the  country  may  be.  iNo  recluc- 
~  to  get  rid  of  them,  for  their  existence!  is 
assessment,  but  is  inherent  in  the  state  of 
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society  and  the  customs  of  the  country,  They  are  chiefly  composed 
of  the  sons  of  petty  ryots,  and  of  industrious  labourers,  struggling 
with  small  and  often  inadequate  means  to  become  independent 
ryots.  Many  of  them  fail,  but  more  are  successful ;  and  they  not 
only  fill  up  the  vacancies  constantly  occurring  among  the  old  ryots 
from  various  accidents  and  calamities,  but  augment  progressively 
the  great  body  of  the  more  substantial  ryots,  on  whom  the  security 
of  the  revenue  chiefly  depends. 


ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE' 
CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


31st  DfiCemaei',  1824/ 


autl  especi¬ 
ally  oi  tlie 
system  o£ 


We  are  now  masters  of  a  very  extensive  empire,  and  we  should 
endeavour  to  secure  and  improve  it  by  a  good  internal  administra- 
fcion.  ’  Our  experience  is  too  short  to  judge -wliat  rules  are  best  cal¬ 
culated  for  this  purpose.  It  is  only  within  the  last  thirty  years  that 
we  have  here  begun  to  acquire  any  practical  knowledge ;  a  longer 
period  must  probably  elapse  before  we  can  ascertain  what  is  best. 
Such  a  period  is  as  nothing  in  the  existence  of  a,  people ;  but  we  act 
as  if  this  were  as  limited  as  the  life  of  an  individual. 

We  proceed,  in  a  country  of  which  we  know  little  or  nothing,  as 
if  we  knew  everything,  and  as  if  everything  must  be  done  now,  and 
nothing  could  be  done  hereafter.  "We  feel  our  ignorance  of -Indian 
revenue,  and  the  difficulties  arising  from  it ;  and  instead  of  seeking 
to  remedy  it  by  acquiring  more  knowledge,  we  endeavour  to  get  rid 
of  the  difficulty  by  precipitately  making  permanent  settlements 
which  relieve  us  from  the  troublesome  task  of  minute  or  accurate 
investigation,  and  which  are  better  adapted  to  perpetuate  our 
ignorance,  than  to  protect  the  people. 

We  must  not  be  led  away  by  fanciful  theories  founded  on  Euro¬ 
pean  models,  which  will  inevitably  end  in  disappointment.  We 
must  not  too  hastily  declare  any  rights  permanent,  lest  we  give  to 
one  class  what  belongs  to  another.  We  must  proceed  patiently, 
and,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peep® 
and  the  nature  and  resources  of  the  country  increases,  frame 
gradually  from  the  existing  institutions  such  a  system  ax  .'fiiay 
advance  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  be  satisfactory^0  the 
people.  The  knowledge  most  necessary  for  this  end  is  that  of  the 
landed  property  and  its  assessment;  for  the  land  is  not, only  he 
great  source  of  the  public  revenue,  but  on  its  fair  and  moderate- 
assessment  depend  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
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Opinions  respecting  the  ancient  state  of  landed  property  in  India 
nre  various,  iu  consequence  of  our  ignorance  of  it.  The  knowledge 
of  it,  however,  is  only  useful,  in  so  far  as  it  may  serve  to  throw 
light  on  its  present  state,  and  to  aid  us  in  finding  the  way  for 
improving  it.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  private  landed 
property  ever,  at  any  one  time,  existed  upon  the  same  footing  over 
the  greater  part  of  India.  From  Pulicat  to  Ganjam,  in  the  Ceded 
Districts,  the  Baramabal  and  Coimbatore,  it  seems  to  have  been 
always,  as  now,  little  known,  except  as  inam  from  the  sovereign. 
Along  the  Malabar  coast,  and  above  the  Western  Ghats  from  Siinda 
to  Wainad,  it  seems  to  have  existed  from  a  remote  period  as  now 
almost  universally,  and  in  the  Carnatic,  Tanjore,  and  Madura.  In 
all  these  provinces  it  is  important  to  recollect  that,  when  they  first 
fell  under  the  British  dominion,  the  land,  whether  private  property 
or  sirkiir,  was  held  in  small  portions  by  a  great  body  of  petty 
owners  immediately  of  the  princes,  the  poligars  of  the  south.  The 
modern  zemindars  of  the  Northern  Sirkfirs,  whom  the  Company 
allowed  to  retain  the  districts  which  they  had  rented  or  managed 
under  their  native  sovereign,  and  the  old  hill  Rajas  of  that  country, 
form  no  exception,  as  they  were  in  fact  petty  princes,  in  whose 
districts  the  laud  was  in  the  hands  of  small  occupants,  as  in  those 
of  the  Sirkars.  Unless  we  know  in  what  manner  the  land  of  a 
province  is  occupied,  we  can  form  no  just  opinion  as  to  how  its 
internal  administration  should  be  regulated.  In  the  Cai’natic  and 
the  southern  provinces,  where  the  minis,  or  private  landed 
property,  as  described  by  Mr.  Ellis,  prevails,  the  laud,  as  in  other 
provinces,  is  distributed  in  small  properties  of  from  five  or  ten 
acres  to  one  or  two  thousand  acres.  It  may  be  proper  to  inquire  a 
little  into  the  rninisi  system  of  the  Cavuatic,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  it  possesses  any  such  inherent  advantages  as  should  render 
it  desirable  to  uphold  the  common  tenure,  where  it  still  exists;  or 
whether  the  change  of  common  into  separate  tenure,  which  has 
been  going’  on  from  a  period  beyond  our  knowledge,  is  not  rather 
an  improvement  which  ought  to  be  encouraged. 


different 
parts  of  the 
country. 


The  Board  of  Revenue  seem  to  have  considered  mirasidars  of  Fninisi- 
the  v’|, -age  as  the  persons  to  whom  the  lauds  of  the  villngo  were  ivaun niv. 
gra-yed  on  its  original  settlement.  They  say  that  on  the  original 
establishment  of  every  Tamil  village,  the  hereditary  right  to  all  the 
lands  was  vested  in  all  the  occupants.  They  speak  of  this  original 
'settlement  as  a  thing  that  was  positively  certain.  But  all  this  is 


nl  llu;  ]iu!j- 


pifitindior. 
>vct  1  antis  iii 


The  ,mt  mini  -'Jvi'j.  hi-  Mr.  Hili'  is  not,  mwe  satiM-mpTy.  ite 
por-T!!  tlwl;  l.ho  (krurdic  was  ch  icily  a  .forest,  until  Adtila  Chair- 

<h'.<  in  tu4i '  t  il.'H  uh!  rolui.i  f‘i,  of  v  Loin  'un-fin  i  .  n>  iJiiJT. 
in  Tamiriiiininlaltuii.  Tin's  is  evidently  fabulous.  So  priuco  ever 
planted  such  a  colony  ;  no  country  could  have,  inipiiHed  the  drain. 
The  iiuiiil.i  x'  of  hs  from  c  u  ttrlik  ■  in  ,  „(ii  an  n  ‘iH<a  (/<’', rj’ 
would  have  boon  ns  groat  as  that  of  the  surviving  cokmists,  Hew 
sol  ('its  brought  frum  Canara,  mill  Vuim-iisi  woi:bl  die  very  jV;f  in 
the  Cavnatic  oven  now.  when  it  is  cleared.  "We  arc  not  told  how 
three  hundred  thousand  colonists  were  to  maintain  iroiRsnlvcs 
among  jungles  io  ho  cleared  away,  when  v,p  knn-v  Uuk  <  -:n  re,  .1  -- 
day  such  a  jjopnlaiion  could  not  lx;  maintained  without  the  aid  or 
numerous  tanks  and  watercourses  for  the  cultivation  of  the -iamts, 
which  would  bo  otherwise  very  unproductive. 

it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  mivasi  tenure,  with  nil  its  in¬ 
cidents  as  described  by  Mr.  Ellis,  was  the  gradual  growth  nr  a, 
country  long  peopled  and  cultivated,  than  that  it  was  created  nr. 
once  by  a  grant  to  a  particular  tribe  of  Hindu  cultivators  fvellalas). 
on  their  first  settling'  in  Arcot.  and  that  province  was  then  on 
uncultivated  forest.  It  probably  originated  in  local  circumstances?.  :. 
and  perhaps  more  in  the  great  number  of  tanks  and  watercourses 
constructed  at  the  public  expense,  than  in  any  other.  As  the 
sirkar  could  be  reimbursed  for  the  expenditure  on  those  works,  only 
by  the  regular  cultivation  of  the  lauds  for  which  lie  had  provided 
water,  he  might  have  thought  it  advisable  to  grant  the  occupants 
certain  privileges,  to  enable  them  to  keep  up  the  cultivation  ns  high 
as  possible.  A.  moderate  rent  and  an  hereditary  right  in  -the  soil 
were  two  of  the  most  obvious  means  of  effecting  the  object.  The 
joint  or  s&mudayara  tenure,  by  which  all  the  mirasidars  hold  all  the 
lands  of  the  village  in  common,  interchangeable  at  stated  periods,: 
probably  arose  out  of  the  same  view  of  keeping  up  the  cultivation  5 
for,  as  in  unfavourable  seasons  a  portion  of  the  lands  could  not  be 
fully  watered,  it  is  evident  that  the  miriLsidars  who  held  th'^ land, 
unless  there  were  a  periodical  interchange,,  would  be  worse  okf;re,ud 
less  able  than  the  others  to  pay  their  rent  regularly.  .  .  V 

The  great  distinction  between  the  wet  lauds  of  Malabar*,  anrix 
Arcot  is,  that  in  Malabar  the  cultivation  of  them  depends  .entirely  •] 
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on  tlie  falling  rains ;  wliile  in  Arcot  it  depends  chiefly  on  tanks 
and  other  artificial  sources  of  irrigation,  constructed  at  the  expense 
of  Government.  In  Malabar,  the  cultivator  of  wet  lands  is  not  at 
all  dependent  on  the  aid  of  Government;  in  Arcot  he  can  do 
nothing  without  it.  In  Malabar,  therefore,  the  cultivator  trusts  to 
the  seasons  and  to  his,  own  industry  for  success,  and  he  can  with 
confidence  venture  to  employ  all  his  savings  in  the  improvement  of 
his  land.  As  Government  furnishes  him  with  no  water  and  bears 
no  share  of  the  expense  of  the  improvements,  it  has  no  fair  claim 
to  any  additional  rent  on  account  of  it,  and  has,  in  fact,  not  made 
it  to  any  great  extent;  and  hence  he  has  been  euabled  to  render  his 
laud  a  valuable  private  property,  saleable  at  all  times,  and  transfer¬ 
able  at  will.  In  Arcot  the  nature  of  mirasi  hereditary  landed  pro¬ 
perty  is  very  different,  and  is  much  less  perfect ;  because,  being 
dependent  on  the  Government  for  its  supply  of  water,  and  being,  in 
fact,  held  in  partnership  with  the  Government,  it  does  not  hold  out 
the  same  inducement  to  undertake  improvement ;  and  hence  the 
land  in  general  is  bat  indifferently  cultivated,  and,  though  it  is 
•  nominally  saleable,  it  will  seldom  fetch  any  price  in  the  market. 
In  Malabar,  where  the  falling  rain  during  five  or  six  months 
supplies  all  the  water  of  cultivation,  the  proprietor  can  lay  out  his 
money  with  safety  on  the  land ;  for  he  knows  that  he  cannot  be  dis¬ 
appointed  while  the  order  of  the  seasons  continues  as  it  is.  Butiu 
Arcot  the  proprietor  has  no  such  certainty  :  he  is  not  even  sure 
that  he  can  keep  his  lands  in  their  present  condition,  for  unless 
Government  keep  the  tanks  in  repair,  this  cannot  be  done.  It  may 
often  happen  that  he  cannot  improve  without  a  larger  supply  of 
water,  and  that  this  cannot  be  obtained  without  enlarging  the  tank 
or  watercourse,  which  Government  may  think  too  expensive ;  and  it 
may  sometimes  happen  that  the  bursting  of  the  tank  may  render 
his  land  for  ever  unfit  for  cultivation,  because  tlie  tank  may  be 
allowed  to  go  to  decay,  from  its  being  found  that  the  revenue  of  all 
the  land  watered  by  it  would  not  defray  tlie  expense  of  repairing  it. 
There  are  tanks  in  the  country  whose  lands  would  not  yield  live  or 
even  four  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of'  the  necessary  repairs. 

The  native  chiefs  were  fond  of  building  tanks  as  good  works,  or 
as  the  means  of  transmitting  their  names  to  posterity  ;  and  as  they 
frequently  erected  them  at  an  expense  far  beyond  wliat  the  land 
could  yield  any  adequate  return  for,  when  they  were  broken  down 
by  floods,  their  successors  did  not  always  think  it  advisable  to 
repair  them  ;  and  hence  the  land  formerly  watered  by  them  wa: 
necessarily  either  left  waste  or  cultivated  with  dry  grain,  nor. 
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therefore,  thin,  when  Govern  hi«u fc ' provides  the  water,  which, is -the 
principal  part  «<■  the  expense  of  culfci  vafion,  it- becomes  a.-  partner, 
wif.li  the  or  mid  has  a  claim  upon  liitn  for  a  fair  .team,  lor  ij.te 
expense.  and  that  he-  can  never  have  the  same  share  of  the  produce 
as  owner  of  rice  land  in  Malabar,  who  boars  himself  the  whole 
expense  of  cultivation.  from  these  causes  if,  •  happens-  that  m 
A.v col.,  and  still  more  in  districts  where  the  soil  is  richer,  the  most 
substantial  ryots  arc  found  engaged,  not  in  the  cultivation  of-.-  the' 
wet  land,  where  Government,  supplies  the  water,  but  in  that  of  cry;- 
■where  they  can  improve  without  the  help  of  Government,  and 
derive  the  exclusive  benefit  of  every  improvement. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some  that  in  Arcot  and  other  Tamil 
countries,  the  mirasidar  of  wet  land  is  bound  to  pay  rent'  only  for 
what  he  does  cultivate;  that  if  he  leave  it  all  uncultivated, 
Government  has  no  demand  on  him  for  rent ;  and  that  if  Govern¬ 
ment  send  another  person  to  cultivate  this  land,  the  mirAsidar  has 
a  right  to  exact  from  this  person  the  landlord’s  share  or  rent.  If 
such  a  right  existed  anywhere,  we  might  have  expected  to  find  it 
in  Malabar  and  Canara,  where  private  landed  property  is  more  per¬ 
fect  than  in  Arcot,  and  where  Government  bears  no  part  of  the 
expense  of  cultivation.  But  in  those  provinces  there-  is  no  such 
right,  and  the  landlord  is  liable  for  the  whole  fixed  rent  of  his  land 
whether  he  cultivate  it  or  not;  and  if  he  fail  to  pay  his  rent,  his 
property  is  liable  to  distraint  and  his  land  to  be  sold.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  right  in  Arcot. 
The  belief  of  it  appears  to  have  arisen  from  confounding  the  tenant 
of  the  rnirasidar  with  that  of  the  Government.  The  mirasidii-r  may 
undoubtedly  make  such  terms  as  he  pleases  with  his  own  tenant; 
but  when  he  can  neither  cultivate  the  land  himself,  nor  find  a. 
tenant,  and  Government  provides  one,  he  has  no  claim  for  rent 
upon  this  tenant  of  Government. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  hard  that  lie  should  not  be 
entitled  to  rent  for  his  own  land  ;  -but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  he 
has  failed  to  pay  the  assessment,  and  that  in  such  cases  the  land  of 
the  proprietor  is  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  in  this,  liable  to  sale, 
and  that  the  mirasidar  has  still  the  privilege  for  a  long,  though  not 
clearly  defined,  term  of  years,  of  recovering  his  land  from,  the; 
Government  tenant  and  consenting  to  pay  the  rent. 
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TIi <3  right  of  the  mirasidar  to  derive  a  rent  from  land  for  which  mi?i=kUrto 
he  neither  pays  the  public  revenue  nor  finds  a  tenant,  is  certainly  lancifoi™ 
not  acknowledged  now,  and  probably  never  was  so  at  any  former  "’|y^Lh“ays 
time.  Government  by  the  construction  of  tanks  and  watercourses  folds  IT  U°l 
at  Arcot  supplies  the  water,  which  is  the  chief  article  in  the  expense  untenable, 
of  wet  cultivation,  and  has  a  right  to  see  that  the  lauds  on  account 
of  which  it  has  incurred  such  a  heavy  charge,  are  not  without 
necessity  left  uncultivated,  or  exempted  from  their  share  of  the 
public  burdens. 

In  many  parts  of  Arcot,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  soil 
is  so  poor  that,  previously  to  its  being  watered  and  converted  into 
rice  land,  it  would  uot  have  defrayed  the  expense  of  cultivation, 
and  must  have  lain  waste. 

In  general  the  produce  of  wet  is  to  that  of  dry  land  as  five  to  one, 
at  least ;  if,  therefore,  we  suppose  that  certain  mirasidars  possessed 
a  piece  of  land  which  under  dry  cultivation  yielded  two  thousand 
rupees  of  annual  revenue  to  Government,  it  would,  after  being  con¬ 
verted  iuto  wet  or  rice  land,  yield  ten  thousand  rupees  ;  but  the 
tank  which  would  be  required  in  order  to  supply  the  water,  would 
probably  cost  Government  a  lakh  of  rupees.  The  additional  revenue, 
therefore,  which  Government  would  derive  from  work  would  be 
eight  thousand  rupees  per  annum,  which,  making  allowance  for 
occasional  repairs,  would  not  be  more  than  five  or  six  per  cent, 
for  its  money;  and  it  would  be  much  less,  if  we  suppose  that  the 
mirasidars,  when  they  did  not  choose  to  cultivate,  were  not  liable 
for  the  revenue.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
Government,  where  it  sunk  so  large  a  capital,  would  expect  an 
adequate  return  ;  and  as  this  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  regular 
payment  of  tlie  revenue,  it  would  not  grant  to  the  mirasidars  a 
privilege  which  would  defeat  this  object,  but  would  follow  the 
custom  which  we  find  at  present  established,  of  transferring  the 
land  to  other  tenants  when  they  failed  to  pay  the  rent. 

If  the  mirasidars,  without  cultivating  themselves  or  finding 
tenants  to  cultivate,  had  been  allowed  to  levy  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  tenants  a  swamibhogham,  or  landlord’s  share,  of  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  they  would,  without  any  liability  for  the  public  revenue, 
and  without  any  expense,  have  derived,  by  means  of  a  tank  con¬ 
structed  at  the  sole  charge  of  Government,  an  income  from  the 
land  four  or  five  times  greater  than  before.  No  private  person 
would  make  a  tank  on  such  terms;  and  while  there  is  no  proof  (o 
the  contrary,  wo  cannot  suppose  that  any  Government  would  haw 
done  so  either. 


Hi  appears  from  tho  reports  concerning •  the  Poona  territories, . 
that  the;  mirasidar  of  the  Deccan,  whore  miras  exists,  iV  t.rhv.enblf 
for  the  revomr,  whether  the  .land  be  cultivated  or  fallow :  that  if 
}h;  decline  fo  cultivate  or  pay  his  rent,  he  may  Ik;  compelled  to y 
jyjvo  in  a  written  deed  of  reutmeiation  ;  that  the  right  of  ■ 'Govern- 
moot  to  dispose  of  the  land  after  a  long-  absence  of  the  miritskbif  is 
jiot  disputed  5  that  the  inivasidar  gets  back  his  •  land  Avium  hist; 
absence  has  not  boon  long,  and  when  it  lias  boon  given  in  tempo-  , 
rary  lease  to  another  person,  but  not  after  a  long  absence  and  its  : 
having  been  granted  in  mints  to  another;  and  that,  though  ho  is  <. 
supposed  to  have  a  right,  even  for  a  century,  to  reclaim  his  land.  . 
usage  docs  not  allow  so  long  a  period.  These  rules  differ  very.y 
little  from  those  of  Malabar  and  Canara  respecting  private  landed  i 
property;  and  if  ever  it  was  the  custom  to  exempt  the.  mirasidar  ' 
of  Ax-cot  from  rent  when  he  left  his  land  uncultivated,  it  was  a;  ; 
custom  different  both  from  that  of  other  provinces,  and  from  that  1 
which  has  long  prevailed  in  Arcot  itself.  There  is  one  case,  and  a  :  : 
very  common  one  in  Arcot, -in  which  no  demand  can  be  made  Upon  y 
the  mirasidar  when  the  laud  is  left  uncultivated  ;  it  is  when,  •it:.;.' 
cannot  be  cultivated  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  water,  f 

The  waste  in  miras  villages  in  Arcot  is  supposed  by  Mr.  33 II is  J 
to  belong  to  the  mir&sidtu-s  jointly ;  and  he  supports  his  opinion  ; 
by  documents,  showing  that  when  a  mirasidar  sells  his  cultivated  f 
lands,  he  transfers  by  the  same  deed  to  the  purchaser-  his  right  in  J 
the  produce  of  the  waste,  the  quarries,  mines,  fisheries,  &c.-,  within  /{ 
the  limits  of  the  village.  But  this  appears  to  be  a  mere  technical  i 
form,  which  can  give  no  actual  proprietary  right  in  the  waste.  .  It  T 
is  used  in  villages  where  there  is  no  waste,  as  well  as  where  there. 
is,  and  may  be  used •  where  there  is  no  miras.  It.  confers  a  right,  },' 
but  not  the  right  of  ownership,  to  the  pasture  of  the  waste  lands  .[ 
and  the  fishery  of  the  tanks  and  nullahs,  in  common  with  the  /; 
Other  mirasidars  of  the  village.  The  same  right  exists  everywhere-  jy 
In  those  parts  of  the  Dccean  where  miras  is  unknown,  the  ryots  of  V 
every  village  reserve  the  fishery  and  pasture  to  themselves,  and  j 
drive  away  the  cattle  of  strangers,  and  derive  just  as  much,  benefit .  t 
from  the  waste  as  those  of  miras  villages.  Such  a  right  seems  \ 
to  be  a  natural  one  everywhere,  and  it  is. accordingly  assumed  by  .'tho  1 
ryots  of  every  village,  without  its  being  Supposed  that,  any  formal  ., 
grant  is  necessary  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Ellis  does  not.  appear  to  j 
be  very  decided  as  to  the  nature  of  the  property  enjoyed  by  the  A 
mirasidar  in  waste.  He  admits  that  ho  cannot  brcak.it  up  without  ' 
the  permission  of  tho  sirkar,  He  does  .-not  say  that  he  has  any  . 
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opecinc  .'.hare  oi  it;,  or  that  he  cau  sell  it  alone  without  the  cultivat¬ 
ed  ho iog,  .or  that  he  can  do  more  fchnu  sell  with  his  arable  his  right, 
cj  common  m  i.ho  waste.  The  sirkiir  from  ancient  times  has  every- 
"  Imre,  even  in  Arcot,  ns  well  ns  in  other  provinces,  granted  waste 
in  iii.-nn.  ho  c  ot  every  rent  or  claim,  public  or  private,  and  appears 
in  nil  such  grants  to  have  considered  the  waste  as  being  exclusively 
its  own  property.  It  may  be  objected  that  if  this  were  the  case,  it 
might  give  away  the  whole  waste  lands  of  a  village,  and  injure  the 
inhabitants  by  depriving  them  of  their  pastures.  It  certainly 
might  give  array  the  whole;  but  whether  the  exercise  of  this  right 
would  lie  injurious  to  the  inhabitants,  would  depend  on  circum¬ 
stances.  If  the  lands,  according  to  the  general  custom  of  the 
country,  were  loft  unenclosed,  there  would  be  no  injury,  as  the 
cattle  of  the  village  would  graze  on  them  whenever  the  crops 
were  off  the  ground.  If  the  lands  were  enclosed,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  would  bo  no  worse  off  than  those  of  many  other  villages  whose 
lauds  are  entirely  cultivated  and  enclosed,  and  who  are,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  often  obliged  to  send  their  cattle  during  the  dry  season  to 
graze  in  distant,  jungles,  and  to  incur  a  trifling’  expense  for  the 
wages  of  the  herdsmen  and  the  tax  on  pasturage.  This  expense, 
even  where  greatest,  could  never  have  affected  the  right  of  the  sirkiir 
to  dispose  of  the  waste,  though  it  might  probably  have  induced 
it  to  compensate  the  mirasidar  inhabitants  for  their  loss  by  some 
reduction  in  the  assessment  of  their  arable  lands. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  in  minis  villages  in  Arcot,  in  the  The  right  o£ 
11  .  ,  &  the  Govera- 

original  compact  between  the  sirkar  and  the  first  settlers,  the  “ent  m  ^ 

exclusive  use  of  the  waste  was  secured  to  those  settlers  ;  hut  it  has  is  absolute, 
already  been  shown  that  in  all  villages,  whether  minis  or  not,  the 
inhabitants  reserve  to  themselves  the  exclusive  use  of  the  waste. 

But  this  right-  is  good  only  against  strangers,  not  against  the  sirk&r, 
which  possesses,  I  think,  by  the  usages  of  the  country,  the  absolute 
right  of  disposing’  of  the  waste  as  it  pleases  in  villages  which  are 
minis,  as  well  as  in  those  which  are  not.  In  the  Dcccan,  in  minis 
villages,  the  corporation  has  not.  the  right  of  disposing  of  unoccu¬ 
pied  land,  but  the  sirkiir  has.  All  the  lands  of  Arcot  were  at  one 
time  held,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis,  under  the  joint,  or  samudayam 
tenure.  This  tenure  has  been  much  praised  by  some  revenue 
authorities,  and  its  breaking  up  into  the  separate  individual,  or 
palabliogam  tenure,  has  been  regarded  as  a  calamity  to  the  country. 

The  happy  state  of  the  natives  in  the  joint  tenure  villages  is  not 
supported  by  the  fact  of  most  of  them  having  long  since  adopted 
the  separate  tenure. 
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probably  the  gradual  work  of  time,  long  kef  orb  t  .lie  .0,wiJTj»n»y[»: 
Government.  It  appears  in  rmne  placet.  to  liavo  occurred  nt  a  vary 
early  period  ;  .for  iu  many  villages,  l»nfe  .especially  in  those  south  of 
fjjc  Coleroon,  the  mintsuhtrs,  instead  of  dividing  the  cultivated, 
lands  periodically,  according  to  the  share  held  by. .each, .appear,- 
after  Jiaving  once  divided,  them  in  tlmt  manner,-  to  have  declared 
the  division  permanent.  Such  a  change  is  the  natural  .course  of- 
things,  and  mast  always  precede  every  material  improvement,. and • 
is  only  restrained  from  becoming  general  by  overassessment,  or  by 
difficulties  regarding  water.  If  due  part  of  the  lands  of  a  village- 
has.  advantages  over  the  other  in  these  respects;  the  common  wmure 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  proprietors,  by  giving  .to  all  in  .their  tarn 
the  bonefit  of  the  favoured  land;  but  whore  the  advantages  of  the 
several  lots  of  land  are  nearly  equal,  the  occupants  will  in  general 
wish  to  keep  their  own  permanently,  because  no  man  ever  labours 
with  the  same  spirit  to  improve  what  he  is  to  share  with  another, 
as  what  he  is  to  retain  exclusively  for  himself,  The.  common 
tenure  has  existed  in  many  nations,  but  usually  in. the  rude  and 
early  stages  of  agriculture,  and  has  always,  I  believe,  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  hostile  to  improvement.  Ido  not  know  that  there  is  any 
cause  to  suppose  that  its  effect  has  not  been  the  same  in  India  as 
in  other  countries,  for  the  Same  substantial  ryots  are  seldom  found 
in  villages  where  this  tenure  exists,  as  in  those  where  the  individual 
tenure  prevails.  The  common  tenure  is  well  suited  to  a  country 
whose  mirasidar  ryots  are  poor,  and  whose  Government  looks 
always  to  its  present  wants,  and  little  to  futurity ;  because,  as  the 
village  community  is  bound  to  make  good  all  deficiencies  of  its 
members,  and  to  cultivate  and  pay  the  x’ent  of  all  the  arable  land 
for  which  there  is  water,  Government  by  this  means  draws  as  muck, 
revenue  from  the  country  as  is  possible  under  its  then  actual 
condition. 

The  system  of  paying  in  kind  a  share  of  the  produce  as  the 
Government  rent,  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  same  state  of  things, 
because  Government  is  always  sure  of  obtaining  half  of  the  produce, 
or  whatever  its  share  may  be,  from  the  ryot,  whether  the  crop  he 
scanty  or  abundant,  and  because  the  ryot  is  also  sure  of  not  being 
called  on  for  rent,  when  the  crop  has  entirely  failed,  and  he  is, 
perhaps,  unable  to  pay.  Such  a  system  is  better  calculated  to  save 
the  ryot  from  being  oppressed  by  demands  which  he  cannot  pay, 
than  to  enable  him  to  become  wealthy. 
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This  protection  to' the  ryot  from  the  payment  of  revenue  in  a  Thcexist- 
season  of  calamity,  is  the  only  advantage  which  appears  to  belong  a  system  is 
to  the  system;  but  it  is  an  advantage  which  could  be  necessary  Indian^  ^ 
only  under  a  rigid  system,  and  would  not  be  wanted  under  a  more  »iws  been 
liberal  one  of  assessment.  The  very  existence  of  such  a  system  in 
Arcot,  and  other  districts  where  it  is  prevalent,  is  a  proof  that, 
however  light,  Indian  revenue  may  be  in  the  theories  of  Indian 
writers,  in  practice  it  has  always  been  heavy.  Had  the  public 
assessment,  as  pretended,  ever  been,  as  ill  the  boohs  of  their  sages, 
only  a  sixth  or  a  fifth,  or  even  only  a  fourth  of  the  gross  produce, 
the  payment  of  a  fixed  share  in  kind,  and  all  the  expensive  machin¬ 
ery  requisite  for  its  supervision,  never  could  have  been  wanted. 

The  simple  plan  of  a  money  assessment  might  have  been  at  once 
resorted  to,  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  revenue  would  every 
year,  iu  good  or  bad  seasons,  be  easily  and  punctually  paid.  Ho 
person  who  knows  anything  of  Indian  revenue  can  believe  that  the 
ryot,  if  his  fixed  assessment  were  only  a  fifth  or  a  fourth  of  the 
gross  produce,  would  not  evei’y  year,  whether  good  or  bad,  pay  it 
without  difficulty,  and  not  only  do  this,  but  prosper  under  it, 
beyond  what  be  has  ever  done  at  any  former  period.  Had  such  a 
moderate  assessment  ever  been  established,  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  paid  in  money,  because  there  would  have  been  no  reason 
for  continuing  the  expensive  process  of  making  collections  in  kind. 

It  was  because  the  assessment  ivas  not  moderate,  that  assessments 
in  kind  were  introduced  or  continued;  for  a  money  rent  equivalent 
to  the  amount  could  not  have  been  realized  one  year  with  another. 

The  Hindu  Governments  seem  to  have  often  -wished  that  land 
should  be  both  an  hereditary  and  a  saleable  property ;  but  they 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  adopt  the  only  practicable  mode  of 
effecting  it,  a  low  assessment.  It  is,  however,  supposed  by  tlie 
Board  of  Revenue  that  it  was  low-.  The  simple  fact  of  its  being- 
paid  in  kind,  is  sufficient,  were  there  nothing  else,  to  disprove  this 
opinion.  Tine  Board  says  that  the  Mahomedam  exactions  converted 
the  Hindu  tax  into  a  land-rent,  reduced  the  landlord  to  a  land 
occupant  who  ceased  to  employ  tenants,  and  restricted  himself  to 
such  land  as  he  could  cultivate  with  his  own  servants,  and  then 
Government  transferred  the  vacant  land  to  strangers  temporarily, 
and  more  often  permanently.  But  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of 
this  former  state  of  light  assessment,  of  the  time  when  it  existed, 
or  when  the  change  began,  or  when  it  reached  its  present  .standard. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  Board  of  Revenue,  (hough  ih.-y 
considor  a  light  assessment  and  the  payment  in  kind  of  a  lived. 


t-iliaro  <»!•  flics  crops  as?  fundamental  parts  of  the  old- Indian ■  rov-cnuo  ■ 
system.  yor,  jn  I, hoir  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of  the  custom  of, the >. 
rev  on  uo  of  wet  land  being  domandabhi  in  kind,,  they  .never'  once 
ifii ok  of  ascribing  .it  to  any  cause  tending  to  favour  the  j'yofc,  but 
only  to  those  causes  which  tend  to  secure  a  high  revenue, They: 
say  lfie  fiuctimtion  in.  file  produce,  in  the  value  of  the  produce, Hie 
desire  i,o  obtain  l.lie  utmost  possible  revenue  in  times  of  high  price, 
a  knowledge  of  the  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  tho  precious- metals, 
and  tho  impossibility  of.  otherwise  obtaining  so  large  a  proportion 
of  tho  gross  produce  as  fifty  per  cent.,  may  all  or  in  part  have 
perpetuated  the  custom  of  receiving  in  kind  the  revenue  demand- 
able  from  rice  land.  I  never  could  discover  the  least  foundation  for 
the  assumption  that  the  Hindu  assessment  had  boon  raised  by  the 
Mahomedau  conquest,  or  for  believing  that  the  assessment  which 
we  now  find,  did  not  exist  before  that  period.-  .We  find  the  assess¬ 
ment  as  high  in  the  territories  of  Hindu  as  of  Mahomedau  chiefs. 
This  cannot  have  been  owing  to  the  progress  of  the  Mahomedau 
arms,  because  over  many  of  the  petty  states  they  never  established 
more  than  a  nominal  dominion,  nor  over  assumed  the  management 
of  their  revenues.  Among-  the  chieftains  of  the  Northern  Sirkars, 
descended  from  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Orissa.,  and  who  have  for 
ages  been  in  a  great  measure  independent,  as  well  as  among  many 
of  the  Rajas  of  tlie  Upper  and  Lower  Carnatic  descended  from  the 
sovereigns  of  Vijayanagar  or  their  deputies,  and  who  also,  since  tho 
fall  of  that  empire,  have  in  a  great  degree  been  independent,  we 
find  the  same  rate  of  assessment,  amounting  usually  to  about  oire- 
half,  and  fluctuating,  according  to  tlie  soil,  from  two-fifths  to  three- 
fifths  of  the  gross  pi'oduce,  with  little  variation,  except  that  in 
some  places  it  is  paid  in  kind,  and  in  others  in  money.  It  cannot 
be  maintained  that  the  demands  of  the  Mahomedau  conquerors  may 
have  compelled  these  chiefs  to  introduce  a. new  and  higher  rate  of 
assessment ;  because  the  peslicash  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Ma- 
homedans  was  trifling,  was  often  withheld,  and  was  generally  less 
than  they  had  paid’  to  their  own  princes.  The  few  imperfect 
records  which  have  reached  us  of  the  revenues  of  Yijayanagar.  the 
last  of  the  great  Hindu  powers,  do  not  show  that  the  assessment 
was  lighter  under  that  Government  than  under  its  ■  Mahomedau 
successors.  If,  then,  there  ever  did  in  any  age  prevail  throughout 
India  a  moderate  land-tax,  its  loss  must  be  attributed  to  some  other 
cause  than  that  of  Mahomedau  invasion.  After  the  time  of  the 
first  fanatical  conquerors,  many. of  the  Mahomedau  princes  seem  to 
have  been  more  enlightened,  and  as  much  disposed  to  be  moderate 
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ds  the  former-  Hindu  rulers ;  among  these  were  the  Emperor  Akbar 
and  other  irrinces,  by  whom  great  and  systematic  reforms  were  in¬ 
troduced.  There  is,  however,  no  ground,  either  from  tradition  or 
from  record,  or  from  the  present  state  of  the  country,  for  believing 
that  a  moderate  land-tax  was  ever  at  any  time  throughout  India  the 
general  principle  of  its  revenue  system.  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  a  variety  of  systems  have  always  prevailed  in  different  provinces 
at  the  same  time,  some  more,  some  less  favourable  to  the  people, 
some  admitting  of  private  landed  property,  some  rejecting  it ;  that 
in  the  same  province  different  systems  have  predominated  at 
different  times ;  and  that  the  system  of  all  land  being  the  property 
of  the  sirkar,  has  sometimes  succeeded  that  of  private  landed  pro¬ 
perty,  and  sometimes  given  way  to  it.  At  Yijayauagar,  the  seat  of  No  trace  of 
the  last  great  Hindu  Government,  and  in  the  countries  immediately 
around  it,  where,  according  to  the  theory  of  private  landed  propertjr  Vijaya- 
having  been  the  ancient  Hindu  system  until  destroyed  by  foreign  iu 

invasion,  we  might  naturally  hope  to  see  it  in  its  greatest  perfection,  existed, 
we  find  no  trace  or  record  of  its  having  ever  existed'.  In  tlie 
countries  in  the  peninsula,  it  is  most  perfect  in  Cauara,  which  was 
long,  and  in  Malabar,  which  was  a  considerable  time,  under  a 
Mahomedan  Government.  Next  to  these  provinces,  it  is  most  com¬ 
plete  in  Travail  core,  which,  never  was  subdued  by  that  power.  In 
Arcot  and  Tanjore  it  is  less  valuable  than  in  Tra  van  core,  and  in 
Madura  and  Tiunevelly  still  less  so  than  in  Arcot.  In  a  narrow 
strip  of  country  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Western  Ghats,  from 
the  south  of  Mysore  to  Sattara,  it  is  found  uearly  in  the  same  state 
as  in  the  adjoining  districts  below  the  Ghats.  With  the  exception  - 
of  this  narrow  strip,  it  is  unknown  in  Mysore,  in  the  southern 
Mahratta  country,  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  and  in  the  Northern 
Sirkars.  It  is  unknown  in  Bijapnr  ;  it  is  found  further  north,  at 
Sholapnr,  on  the  same  footing  as  at  Sattara,  but  again  disappears 
to  the  eastward,  on  the  Nizam’s  frontier.  In  Sattara  the  proportion 
of  mil-ashlars  to  other  occupants  of  the  lard  is  two  to  one:  in 
Poonah,  three  to  one;  and  in  Ahmed  nagav,  about,  equal.  In 
Khandesh  there  are  very  few  miruskliirs,  and  it  is  thought  by  the 
Collector,  Captain  Briggs,  that  minis  has  generally  ceased  in  that 
province  since  its  conquest  by  the  Mahomedans  in  IbOG. 

.  But  Mr.  Chaplin  thinks  that  there  is  no  prod'  that  it  existed, 
antecedent  to  the  Mahomedan  conquest.  The  minis  system  was 
established  in  Ahmednagar  about  the  year  I  GOO,  by  Malik  Am  liar, 
the  Mahomedan  ruler  of  that  province  ;  and  in  some  other  provinces 
whore  it  is  found,  and  which  were  long  under  the  Mahomedan 


may  have  cither  revived  or  introduced  private  landed  property  into 
their  dominions. 

But  fcho  question  regarding  mirsts  is  one  rather  of  curiosity  that', 
of  utility ;  for  in  most  districts  the  miras  is  worth  little,  and  has  310 
value  that  might  not  be  easily  given  to  the  lands  in  every  province 
by  a  moderate  reduction  in  the  assessment.  It  is  ranch.  more 
important  to  ascertain  bow  this  moderate  assessment  is  to  be 
gradually  introduced,  and  private  landed  property  reared  upon,  if, 
than  to  seek  to  trace  the  origin  and  fluctuations  of  minis.  It  is 
only  on  the  Malabar  coast  that  the  miras  yield  such  a  landlord’s 
rent  as  to  make  it  saleable.  In  Arcot  it  yields  little  landlord’s 
rent,  and,  though  nominally  saleable,  can  seldom  be  sold.  In.  the 
southern  provinces  it  gives  hardly  any  landlord’s  x*ent;  and  in  the 
Deccan  the  assessment  is  usually  so  high  as  to  leave  little  or  nonCj 
and  the  laud,  when  thrown  up  by  the  mirasidar,  can  seldom  pay 
the  old  rent,  because  the  uncertain  tenure  of  the  cultivator  prevents 
his  bestowing  the  same  labour  on  it.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed 
that,  except  in  a,  few  districts,  miras  land  yields  no  landlord's 
rent. 

Bub  this  does  not  hinder  it  from  being  a  desirable  property ;  for. 
as  a  man  cannot  always  find  employment  for  bis  labour  and  stock, 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  possess  land  by  which  their  employment 
may  be  secured.  In  sirkar  laud,  as  well  as  miras,  ryots  sometimes' 
have  a  landlord’s  rent ;  for  it  is  evident  that  whenever  they  so  far 
improve  their  land  as  to  derive  from  it  more  than  ordinary  profit  of 
stock,  the  excess  is  landlord’s  rent ;  but  they  are  never  sure  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  this  advantage,  as  they  are  constantly  liable  to  be  deprived  of 
it  by  injudicious  overassessment.  While  this  state  of  insecurity 
exists,  nobody  of  substantial  landholders  can  ever  arise.;  nor  can 
the  country  improve,  or  the  revenue  rest  on  any  solid  foundation , 
In  order  to  make  the  land  generally  saleable,  to  encourage  the  ryots 
to  improve  it,  audio  regard  it.  as  permanent  hereditary  property, 
the  assessment  must  be  fixed,  and  more  moderate  in.  general  than. 
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it  non-  ic  ;  find,  above  all,  so  clearly  defined  as  not  to  be  liable  to 
increase  from  ignorance  or  caprice. 

Tins  cannot,  bo  attained  by  receiving  as  revenue  a  specific  share  This  can 
of  the  produce  in  kind,  because  it  is  esposed  to  fluctuation  from  effected  by 
fraud  and  many  other  causes,  and  because  the  usual  share  would  be  upon  each 
too  heavy  a  tax  on  improvement;  or  by  a  money  rent,  fixed  accord-  moneyas. 

ing  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  because,  though  nominally  fixed,  moderate  in 
.7  •'  °  .  amount  and 

it  is  nowhere  registered  or  accurately  known,  but  it  is  merely  un-  acmirateiy 
derstood  to  be  so  much,  or  about  so  much.  It  can  be  attained 
only  by  a  moderate  money  assessment,  fixed  specifically  on  every 
separate  field  or  piece  of  laud,  and  accurately  registered  in  the 
accounts  of  every  village  curniim  and  of  every  Collector.  This  is, 
in  fact,  no  new  system,  but  it  is  merely  giving  a  more  accurate  form 
to  the  system  of  money  rents  followed  by  the  natives,  where  such 
rents  prevailed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  system  is  per¬ 
fectly  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  every  object  of  improve¬ 
ment  for  which  it  is  intended.  All  doubt  that  might  have  existed  it  lms  been 
on  this  subject  ought  to  be  removed  by  what  has  happened  in  Bai-amahai. 
Baramahnl.  It  was  supposed  that,  soon  after  the  introduction  of 
the  permanent  assessment  into  that  province,  the  survey  rates  of 
assessment,  which  had  been  previously  established  by  Colonel  Read, 
were  entirely  abandoned  between  the  muttadars,  or  newly  con¬ 
stituted  proprietors,  and  the  ryots;  but  this  is  so  far;  from  being 
the  case,  that  the  survey  assessment  was  always  considered  by  the 
ryots  as  their  great  landmark,  and  it  was  it  alone  which,  by  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  a  clearly  defined  standard  and  maximum  of  rent, 
enabled  them,  when  withdrawn  from  the  protection  of  the  Col¬ 
lector,  and  left  to  that  of  the  muttadars  and  the  Courts  of  Justice, 
to  which,  they  were  too  poor  to  appeal,  to  undergo  the  experiment 
of  such  a  system  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  to  revert  from  the 
muttadar  to  Government  with  much  less  loss  than  could  have  been 
expected,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  a  much  better  condition  than 
they  had  ever  been  before.  In  a.  considerable  part  of  the  land,  the 
muttadars  found  it  advisable  to  lower  the  survey  assessment,  in 
order  to  induce  the  ryots  to  extend  their  cultivation, — -in  some  cases 
they  raised  it  illegally,  by  the  aid  of  the  influence  derived  from 
their  situation ;  but  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  land,  the 
survey  assessment  still  continued  to  be  followed  in  the  engagements 
between  the  muttadar  and  the  ryots.  This  long  continuance  of  a  Has  there 
known  and  fixed  assessment  has  begun  to  introduce  saleable  private  saleable 
landed  property  into  the  Baramahal,  where  it  was  never  known  in 
before.  I  do  not  speak  of  muttas  or  zemindarics,  because  they  are 


and  ir,  would  have  boon  much  mom  extensive.  han-ju  bean  n^jfcted 
in  a  lighter  a^tsiniuil,  and  no!  hr  c  •,  r  i_)<  cm  <  t\  ,1  *,<  '  <  m 

sion  ol'ihe  nn'it  taduri  r\ «tr in.  Tin;  laid  vhbh  u  -  btrone  ,, en¬ 
able  in  the  Baramahal,  has  been  sold  at  iwm  two  or  tiiw  to  tr>n  or 
twelve  years’  purchase.  This  is  an  advantage  which  it  poappeRcs. 
over  the  old  minis  land  of  Arcot.  which,  thoucrh  nominally  .Raioablp; 
is  rarely  so,  except;  in  die  neighbourhood  of  Madras,-  or  of  gowiib  on 
the  coast,  -and  there  more  commonly  for  buildbnr  than  for  agrir.nl-' 
tural  purposes.  It  possesses  a  great  advantage  in  its  simplicity; 
for  it  is  not  a  complicated  property,  made  up  of  various  shares  and 
fees,  and  bound  to  pay  Government  a  large  share  of  every  improve¬ 
ment.  like  that,  of  the  minis ;  but  it  is  a  fee  simple,  held  immediately 
of  Government,  and  liable  only  to  the  same  fixed  rent,  however 
great  the  produce  derived  from  improvement  may  be,  The  land 
of  the  Baramahal  will  probably  in  time  all  become  saleable,  even 
under  its  present  assessment.  But  private  landed  property  is  of 
slow  growth  in  countries  where  it  has  not  previously  existed,  and 
where  the  Government  revenue  is  nearly-  half  the  produce  ;  and 
wo  must  not  expect  that  it  can  be  hastened  by  regulations  or 
forms  of  settlement,  or  any  other  way  than  by  adhering- steadily 
to  a  limited  assessment,  and  lowering  it  wherever,  after  full  ex¬ 
perience,  it  may  still  in  particular  places  be.  found  too  high;-  By 
pursuing  this  course,  or,  in  other  words,  by  following  what  is 
now  called  the  ryotwari  system,  we. shall  see- no  sudden . change 
or  improvement.  The  progress  of  landed  property  will  be  slow, 
but  we  may  look  with  confidence  to  its  ultimate  and  general 
establishment.  We  have  never  yet  followed  with  perseverance  any 
plan  calculated  to  create  or  extend  private  landed .  property.  •  and 
.where  wo  have  laid  the  foundation  of  such  a  plan  by  a  survey  and 
fixed  assessment  of  the  land,  as  in  the  Baramahal,  Coimbatore. -and 
Arcot.,  and  some  other  provinces,  we  have  counteracted  its  design 
by  injudicious  leases  and  permanent  settlements. 
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These  settlements  seem  to  have  been  adopted  in  deference  to  the 
example  of  Bengal,  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  claims  of 
the  ryots.  The  rights  of  the  mirasidar  ryot9  of  Arcot  and  Tanjore 
were  well  known  at  the  time,  but  those  of  the  ryots  of  other  ofiandedte 
districts  which  were  equally  strong,  though  not  called  mirasi,  {£ecormtiy 
seem  to  have  been  little  understood.  Most  of  the  well-intentioned, 
but  visionary  plans  for  the  improvement  of  India  by  the  creation  of 
zemindars  of  whole  districts,  or  of  simple  villages,  appear  to  have 
originated  in  extreme  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  landed  property 
of  the  country  and  the  rights  of  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  held. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  zemindars  were  the  land¬ 
lords  or  proprietors,  and  the  ryots  their  under-tenants  or  labourers, 
and  by  others  that  the  sovereign  was  the  sole  landlord,  and  the 
ryots  were  cultivating  tenants.  But  the  ryot  is  the  real  proprietor, 
for  whatever  land  does  not  belong  to  the  sovereign,  belongs  to 
him.  The  demand  for  public  revenue,  according  as  it  is  high  or 
low  in  different  places  and  at  different  times,  affects  his  share ; 
but  whether  it  leaves  him  onljr  the  bare  profit  of  his  stock,  or  a 
small  surplus  beyond  it  as  landlord’s  rent,  ho  is  still  the  true  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  possesses  all  that  is  not  claimed  by  the  sovereign  as 
revenue. 

The  laud  in  most  of  the  provinces  under  the  Madras  Govern-  Great  snii. 
ment  is  occupied  by  a  vast  mass  of  small  proprietors  or  ryots,  laud  in 
holding  properties  of  every  size,  from  two  or  three  to  two  or  Rei«ous  for 
three  thousand  acres,  and  some  few  having  whole  villages.  These 
properties  are  in  general  very  small,  but  they  are  of  that  extent 
which  necessarily  results  from  the  limited  means  of  the  owners, 
and  the  nature  of  the  institutions  of  the  country.  The  correctness 
of  this  description  is  not  altered  by  the  existence  of  great  posses¬ 
sions  in  the  hands  of  Rajas  and  old  zemindars  in  some  of  our 
provinces;  because  these  men  are  not  private  landholders,  but  rather 
petty  princes,  and  the  ryots  in  their  districts  stand  nearly  in  the 
same  relation  to  them  as  to  the  sovereign  in  the  sirkar  districts. 

The  distribution  of  lauded  property  differs  in  every  country  :  it  is 
different  in  Ireland  from  what  it  is  in  England,  and  in  India  from 
what  it  is  in  other  countries.  But  wc  ought  to  fake  it.  as  wc  find 
it,  and  not  attempt,  upon  idle  notions  of  improvement,  to  force  a 
distribution  of  it  into  larger  properties,  when  every  local  circum¬ 
stance  is  adverse  to  its  continuance  in  that  stale.  The  experiment 
has  already  been  tried  by  the  establishing  of  village  zemindars  or 
youttndurs,  and  has  already  very  generally  failed.  The  event  ronld 
not  possibly  have  been  otherwise,  of  a  measure  whose  object  was 


l.o  bring  a  new  class  of  proprietors  into  villages  where  the:  prod  rice 
was  too  little  for  the  old  ones.  Even  in  those  villages  which  are 
•still  in  the  hands  of  the  miittadars,  the  object  of  having  larger 
landed  properties  will  entirely  fail,  because  the  properties,  by  sale 
and  division  among  heirs,  are  fast  subdividing,  and  will  soon 
dwindle  into  portions  smaller  than  the  properties  of  individual, 
ryots.  There  are  instances  in  which  this  has  already  happened, 
and  they  will  soon  become  so  numerous,  that  the  system  must,  at 
no  distant  period  die  a  natural  death. 

There  is  no  analogy  whatever  between  the  landlord  of  England 
and  his  tenants  and  the  lmitfcadar,  or  new  village  zemindar  of  this 
country,  and  liis  ryots.  In  England,  the  landlord  is  respected  by 
the  farmer  as  his  superior :  here  the  zemindar  has  no  such  respect, 
for  the  principal  ryots  of  most  villages  regard  him  as  not  more 
than  their  equal,  and  often  as  their  inferior.  He  is  often  the 
former  potail  or  head  ryot  of  the  village,  but  he  is  frequently  some 
petty  shopkeeper  or  merchant,  or  some  adventurer  or  public  servant 
out  of  employ.  Whichever  of  these  he  is,  he  has  usually  very 
little  property  ;  he  has  none  for  the  improvement  of  the  village,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  looks  to  the  village  as  the  means  of  improving  his 
own  circumstances.  The  ryots,  by  being-  placed  under  him,  sink 
from  the  rank  of  tenants  of  the  Government  to  that  of  tenants  of 
an  individual.  They  are  transferred  from  a  superior  who  has  no 
interest  but  in  their  protection  and  welfare,  to  one  whose  interest 
is  to  enlarge  his  own  property  at  the  expense  of  theirs  ;  who  seeks 
by  every  way,  however  unjustifiable,  to  get  into  his  own  hands  all 
the  best  lands  of  the  village,  and  whose  situation  affords  him  .many 
facilities  in  depriving  the  ancient  possessors  of  them.  The  ryots 
are  jealous  of  a  man,  from  whose  new  power  and  influence  they 
have  so  much  to  fear.  They  frequently  combine  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  cultivation  andyforce  him,  for  their  own  security,  to  Rive- 
up  the  village ;  and  hence  it  has  happened  that,  on  one  side  the 
opposition  of  the  ryots,  and  on  the  other  the  oppression  of  the  new 
zemindar,  have  in  many  instances  caused  villages  which  were  flour¬ 
ishing  and  moderately  assessed,  to  revert  to  the  sirkar,  from 
inability  to  pay  their  assessment.  If  we  cannot  make  a  permanent 
settlement  with  these  village  zemindars,  neither  is  it- possible  to 
make  one,  or  even  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  -with  the  ryots, 
because  their  properties  are  in  general  so  sniall  that  numbers  of 
them  fail,  and  must  fail  every  year,- from  the  most  ordinary  acci¬ 
dents. 
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Some  men  are  apt  to  suppose,  when  they  find  in  almost  every 
district  two  or  three  hundred  ryots  who  require  remission  for  a 
part,  for  the  half,  or  even  the  whole  of  their  rents,  that  the  assess¬ 
ment  is  too  high,  or  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  system, 
and  they  proceed  immediately  to  recommend  a  change  from  the 
ryo  twain  to  something  else.  But  assessment,  though  it  is  often 
the  cause,  is  not  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  such  ryots. 
Where  the  lauded  property  of  a  district  is  distributed  among  many 
thousand  ryots,  aud  where  there  is  no  limitation  to  subdivision, 
except  what  is  imposed  by  the  produce  of  the  land  being  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  subsistence  of  the  ryot,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be 
many  gradations  of  ryots,  descending  gradually  from  those  holding 
the  largest  properties  to  those  holding  portions  of  land  too  small  for 
their  maintenance.  It  is  evident  that  a  lower  assessment  will  not 
prevent  this,  nor  cause  any  other  change  than  that  of  making  the 
smallest  portion  of  land  on  which  the  ryot  can  subsist  somewhat 
smaller  than  before,  without  rendering  him  in  any  degree  less  liable 
to  failure.  There  are  many  ryots  who  fail  from  another  cause 
which  no  abatement  of  assessment  can  remove,  and  which  it  is  not 
desirable  should  be  removed;  it  is  occasioned  by  a  spirit  of  in¬ 
dependence  among  the  caste  of  husbandmen,  which  urges  every 
labouring  servant  -who  can  buy  a  pair  of  bullocks,  to  quit  his 
master  and  to  take  land  and  cultivate  for  himself.  In  this  under¬ 
taking  many  fail,  because  the  loss  of  a  bullock,  or  an  adverse 
season,  destroys  their  small  means;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
finally  succeed,  aud  their  success  adds  to  the  resources  of  the 
country.  It  is  like  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  trade,  which,  though 
it  frequently  ruins  individuals,  yet  promotes  at  the  same  time  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  We  must,  therefore,  in  a  district  con¬ 
taining  two  or  three  thousand  ryots,  always  expect  to  find  two  or 
three  hundred  who  are  unable  to  pay  their  rent.  We  must,  accord¬ 
ing  to  usage,  grant  them  a  remission  for  a,  few  years,  until  they  cun 
do  without  it,  and  encourage  rather  than  repress  the  spirit  of 
independence,  which,  we  may  be  sure,  will  excite  industry. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  ha.vc  either  permanent  settle¬ 
ments  with  zemindars  or  leases  with  the  ryots:  neither  of  them  is 
the  usage  of  the  country,  and  neither  is  requisite  for  the  security  of 
the  revenue  or  the  benefit  of  the  ryot. 

But  though  we  cannot  obtain  a  permanent  rent  from  each  indi¬ 
vidual  ryot,  we  may,  by  a  fixed  assessment  upon  Hie  land,  oh 
revenue  from  the  whole  body  of  the  ryots  snOiciently  permanent  for 
every  useful  purpose.  It  will  rise  or  fall  .somewhat  with  bad 


same,  if  wo  wish  to  make  fch©  lands -of  the..-  ryots  yield  them  a 
•  'landlord’s  rent,  wc  have  only  to  lower  and  fix  the  assessment,  and 
ive  shall  ihowin  time  have,  the  great  body  of:  the  ryots  possessing 
landed  properties,  yielding  a,  landlord’s  rent,  hut  small- in  extent. 
They  cannot,  bo  otherwise  while  their  present  institutions  remain, 
as  these  all  tend  to  the  subdivision  of  property.  If:,  in  place  of 
lowering  the  assessment  and  letting  landed  property  rise  in  tho 
natural  way,  wo  want  to  have  great  landlords  raised  at  once  where 
none  exist,  and  for  this  purpose  create  zemindars,  and, turn  over  to 
each  of  them  some  hundreds  of  ryots,  we  shall  commit  a  gross 
injustice,  because  we  shall  enable  the  zemindar  in  time  to  degrade 
the  ryots  from,  the  rank  of  tenants  in  chief  to  that  of  tenants 
at  will,  and  often  to  that  of  mere .  cultivators  or  labourers.  We 
say  that  we  leave  the  ryots  free  to  act,  and  to  make  their  own 
terms  with  the  zemindars  or  renters,  and  that  if  they  are  wronged, 
the  Courts  will  protect  them.  We  put  them  out  of  sight,  deliver 
them  over  to  a  superior,  and  then  we  tell  them  that  they  are  free 
to  make  their  own  terms,  ana  that  there  are  Courts  to  secure  them 
rights.  But  with  what  pretence  of  justice  can  we  place  them  under 
any  set  of  men,  to  make  terms  for  their  property,  and  to  defend  it 
against  them  in  Courts  of  Law?  They  have  'no  superior  -  but" 
Government,  they  are  tenants  in  chief,  and  ought  not  to  be  obliged 
to  make  terms  except  with  Government.  But  it  is  said  that-  the 
zemindar  does  not  infringe  their  rights,  because  ho  has  no  authority 
to  demand  more  than  the  dues  of  Government,  as  regulated  by  the 
usage  of  the  country,  and  that  if  the  parties  be  left  to  themselves, 
things  will  find  their  proper  level.  They  will  find  the  level  which 
they  have  found  in  Bengal,  and  in  several  districts  under  that 
Government,  and  which  the  weak  always  find  when  they  are  left 
to  contend  with  the  strong.  The  question  is,  whether  we  are  to 
continue  the  country  in  its  natural  state,  occupied  by  a  great  body 
of  independent  ryots,  and  to  enable  them  by  a  lighter  assessment 
to  rise  gradually  to  the  rank  of  landlords;  or  whether  we  .are  to 
place  the  country  in  an-  artificial  state  by  dividing  it  iut-o  villages 
or  larger  districts,  among  a  new  class  of  landholders,  who  will 
inevitably  at  no  distant  period,  by  the  subdivision  of  their  new 
property,  fall  to  the  level  of  ryots,  while  the  .ryots  will  at  the  same 
time  have  sunk  from  the  rank  of  independent  tenants  in  chief  to 
that  of  sub-tenants  and  cultivators  ?  It  is,  whether  we  are  to  raise 
the  landholders  we  have,  or  to  create  a  new  set  and  see  them  fall  ? 
This  question,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  order’s 
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of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  make  the  settlement  with  the  ryots,  in 
all  districts  in  which  the  permanent  zemindari  settlement  has  not 
been  established. 

Iu  all  those  provinces  whose  revenues  are,  by  ancient  usage,  paid 
chiefly  in  money,  surveys  appear  to  have  been  made  at  different 
remote  periods,  in  order  to  fix  the  assessment.  In  some  districts 
they  are  only  known  by  tradition  ;  in  others  they  still  exist,  in  a 
mutilated  shape,  in  the  curnum’s  accounts  ;  but  there  is  no  certainty 
that  these  accounts  belong  to  any  particular  survey,  or  that  they 
are  not  made  of  fragments  of  several,  or  that  the  village  accounts 
have  not  been  so  altered  by  the  curnums,  without  auy  regular 
authority,  as  to  contain  no  trace  of  any  survey  whatever.  Though 
the  village  accounts  were  supposed  to  have  a  specific  rate  of 
assessment  for  every  field,  according  to  the  class  to  which  it  belong¬ 
ed,  the  Collectors  were  not  made  to  conform  very  rigidly  to  this 
rate,  but  were  usually  somewhat  above  or  below  it,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  season  and  other  circumstances.  The  farm  or  estate 
of  a  ryot  was  generally  composed  of  three  parts  :  the  first  and  prin¬ 
cipal  was  his  old  farm,  containing  the  lands  which  he  always 
occupied  ;  the  second,  hut  much  smaller  part,  containing  land  of  an 
inferior  quality,  was  called  his  katguta,  and  was  held  at  a  low  and 
fixed  rent ;  and  the  third  was  his  cowle  land,  taken  from  the  waste 
of  the  village,  which  he  cultivated  one,  two,  or  more  years,  and 
then  threw  up  or  kept,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  cowle  or 
engagement.  In  all  cases  where  the  rent  of  a  ryot  was  raised,  it 
was  done  by  imposing  an  additional  assessment  on  his  old  farm. 
The  katguta  and  cowle  lands  were  always  exempted,  because  to 
have  imposed  an  additional  settlement  upon  them  would  have  beeu 
regarded  as  a  breach  of  engagement,  and  would  have  discouraged 
the  extension  of  cultivation.  In  some  districts  the  addition  made 
in  one  year  to  the  rate  of  assessment  was  taken  off  the  next ;  in 
others  it  was  continued,  and  fresh  additions  of  five,  ten,  or  fifteen 
per  cent,  were  made  at  subsequent  periods  and  rendered  perma¬ 
nent.  The  aggregate  of  these  extra,  additions  frequently  came 
in  time  to  equal  or  exceed  the  original  assessment.  But  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  these  additions  were  in  a  great  degree 
nominal,  and  that  they  did  lit, tie  more  than  counterbalance  the 
fraudulent  reductions  made  by  the  cu  run  ins  in  the  accounts  of 
the  original  assessment.  These  extra,  rates  were  usually  unwil¬ 
lingly  paid  at  first ;  and  instead,  therefore,  of  imposing  them,  it 
was  often  thought  more  advisable  to  giro  the  ryot  a  piece  of 
waste  land,  the  vent  of  which  he  was  required  to  pay,  whether  he 
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could  cultivate  it  or  not.  The  ruling  power  always  endeavoured 
to  encourage,  or  rather  to  force,  the  extension  of '  cultivation'  'an 
a  plea  for  drawing  a  larger  revenue  from  the  country.  The. 
result  of  such  a  system,  pursued  for  ages,  has  been  what  was 
to  bo  expected,  namely,  that  tlie  extent  of  land  in  cultivation  and 
paying  revenue  is  much  too  great  for  the  agricultural  stock  of 
the  country  ;  that  every  ryot  has  more  land  than  he  can  cultivate 
properly,  and  that  he  is  only  prevented  from  throwing  up  a  part  of 
it  by  the  well-grounded  fear  that  the  difference  of  rent  would  be 
thrown  upon  the  part  which  he  retains.  This  is  the  state  of  culti¬ 
vation  generally  throughout  the  Deccan,  and  it  was,  and  still  is  in 
a  great  degree  that  of  most  of  the  provinces  which  hare  fall  on- by. 
conquest  under  the  authority  of  the  Madras  Government.  The 
excess  of  land  occupied  by  the  ryots,  beyond  what  they  cun  ade¬ 
quately  cultivate,  varies  in  different  provinces,  and  is  estimated  at 
from  one-tenth  to  one-tliird,  and  may  be  reckoned  on  an  average  at 
one-fifth.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  by  more  land  being  occu¬ 
pied  than  could  be  properly  occupied,  the  rent  must  in  time  have 
adapted  itself  to  this  state  of  things  and  become  lower  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been,  and  that  a  fixed  assessment  made  on 
such  rent  would  be  favourable  in  geueral  to  the  cultivators  or  ryots. 
It  is  also  obvious  from  what  has  been  said,  that  if,  after  making 
such  a  fixed  assessment,  perfect  freedom  were  given  to  the  ryots  to 
throw  up  whatever  laud  they  did  not  want,  they  would  throw  up 
about  one-fiftli  of  their  land,  and  thereby  diminish  the  revenue 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  But  this  diminution  would  only  be 
temporary,  because,  as  tlie  ryots,  by  concentrating  their  agricul¬ 
tural  stock  upon  a  similar  extent  of  land,  would  obtain  a  greater 
produce  from  it,  tlieir  means  would  gradually  increase,  and  enable 
them  to  take  and  cultivate  again  the  land  which  they  had  relin¬ 
quished.  Under  annual  settlements  and  fluctuating  assessments 
they  are  not  very  anxious  about  throwing  up  land,  because  they 
know  that,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  we  can  raise  the  assess¬ 
ment  upon  the  remaining  land,  according  to  its  produce  and 
improvement;  but  whenever  the  assessment  has  been  .fixed,  they 
soon  discover  the  advantage  which  it  gives  them,  and  endeavour  to 
get  rid  of  all  their  extra  land.  The  liberty  of  doing-  so  has  already 
been  partially  granted,  and  must  be  fully  granted  to  them ;  for, 
though  it  will  cause  a  temporary  loss  of  revenue,  it  is  a  sacrifice : 
which  ought  to  be  made  for  the  sake  of  securing,  the  great  public 
benefit  of  a  permanent  revenue,  founded  upon  the  general  estab¬ 
lishment  of  private  landed  property.  It  is  the  ever-varying  assess-' 
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Hienfc  which  lias  prevented,  and,  as  long  as  it  continues,  will  pre¬ 
vent,  land  from  becoming  a  valuable  property ;  for  even  where  the 
assessment  is  lowest,  the  knowledge  that  it  may  at  any  time  be 
raised,  hinders  the  land  from  acquiring  such  a  value  as  to  render 
it  a  saleable  article.  We  cannot  communicate  to  it  the  value  which 
it  ought  to  possess,  or  render  it  a  private  property,  capable  of  being 
easily  sold  or  mortgaged,  unless  the  public  assessment  upon  every 
part  of  it  be  previously  fixed.  When  it  is  fixed,  all  uncertainty  is 
removed,  and  all  land  which  is  not  absolutely  overassessed,  soon 
acquires  a  value,  which  is  every  day  increased  by  improvements 
made  in  consequence  of  the  certainty  of  reaping  all  the  profit 
arising  from  them. 

The  introduction  of  the  fixed  assessment  into  the  Baramahal,  The  effects 

.  of  a  fixed 

Coimbatore,  and  other  provinces,  has  not  been  so  successful  as  it  ?sse=sment 
ought  to  have  been  in  establishing  private  lauded  property ;  but  it  hai.Coimba- 
has  been  as  successful  as  could  reasonably  have  been  expected,  when 
we  consider  that  it  had  no  fair  trial,  and  that  it  had  hardly  begun 
to  operate  when  it  was  supplanted  by  a  new  system  of  permanent 
leases  and  settlements-  Had  it  been  left  to  produce  its  own  effect, 
undisturbed  by  a  change,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  private 
landed  property  would  by  this  time  have  been  very  generally  estab¬ 
lished  in  those  provinces.  Its  progress  would  have  been  faster  or 
slower,  according  as  the  rate  of  assessment  was  more  or  less 
moderate.  The  rate  of  assessment,  though  somewhat  lower  than 
that  of  the  native  princes,  was  generally  high,  hut  not  so  high  as 
to  prevent  the  gradual  growth  of  lauded  property.  Wherever  it 
might,  in  particular  cases,  have  been  found  to  produce  this  effect, 
the  evil  would  have  been  easily  remedied  by  a  proportionate 
reduction.  The  survey  assessment,  however,  notwithstanding  all 
the  difficulties  by  which  it  was  opposed,  has  laid  the  foundation  of 
private  landed  property  in  districts  in  which  it  was  never  known 
before,  in  the  Baramahal,  Coimbatore,  and  the  Ceded  Districts: 
and  this  beginning  will  gradually  spread  over  all  the  land  of  these 
provinces.  In  the  Baramahal,  land  has  become  saleable  for  several 
years’  purchase  in  many  villages  of  every  district,  and  even  in 
Ahtur,  the  most  highly  assessed  of  all  districts.  In  the  Ceded 
Districts  land  has  become  saleable  in  two  or  three  districts  of  the 
Dal  lari  division,  and  in  several  villages  of  almost  every  district  in 
the  Cuddapah  division.  In  all  these  districts  the  survey  assess¬ 
ment  has,  besides  giving  a  beginning  to  private  landed  property, 
simplified  and  facilitated  the  collection  of  revenue.  No  survey 
assessment  of  a  great  province  can  ever  at  once  be  made  so  correct  as  lo 


i'Jit)  MINUTES  Of  Slf  TIIOMAS  SJOMW,-  •. 

i“  m  -t  ikJ  i‘>  K'fjiiijc  f  nlm  >'  all  uni  inn  :  when  the)  r  forr  d  h;<  ■>  beer  rov, 
vi:m\s'  tmi,  rji0j,c,(|  w}j.fo  as  much  citrons  possible,  a  trial  should  always  be  made 
of  i(t  for  six  or  serai  years.  This  period  will  bn  salfieionfc  to  discover 
nil  defects  its  the  assessment.  A  general  revision  of  it .should  thou- 
be  made,  and  wborover  it  may  be  found  too  high,  if  should  bo  low¬ 
ered,  and  it  may  then  with  safety  to  the  revenue  and  benefit  to  the 
people,  be  made  permanent.  None  of  the  districts,- however,  in  which 
the  survey  assessment  has  been  introduced,  had  the  benefit  of  such  a 
trial,  as  in  all  of  them  a  permanent  settlement  or  lease  was  intro¬ 
duced  very  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  survey..  Coimbatore 
was  more  fortunate  than  the  rest:  it  escaped  the  decennial  lease; 
aud  is  now  the  best  ordered,  the  most  easily  managed,  and  the 
most  thriving-  distinct  under  the  Madras  Government-.  A  survey 
assessment,  besides  its  other  advantages,  prevents  thousands  of 
disputes  and  litigations  about  rent  and  boundaries,  and  if  furnishes 
a  standard  by  which  the  revenue  of  the  country  can  at  any  time 
be  raised  or  lowered,  according  as  the  state  of  affairs  may  require 
an  increase  of  the  burdens  of  the  people,  or  may  admit  of  their 
diminution.  I  trust  that  we  shall  never  have  occasion  to  go.  beyond 
the  original  assessment,  and  that  we  shall  in  time  be  able  to  make 
considerable  reductions  in  it.  The  fixed  assessment  will  not. for 
some  years  have  the  same  effect  in  encouraging  improvements  as 
it  had  before  the  introduction  of  the  leases  and  permanent  settle¬ 
ments  ;  because  these  measures  have  shaken  the  confidence  of  the 
ryots  in  the  continuance  of  the  present  system,  and"  will  render 
them  cautious  in  undertaking  improvements,  lest  they  should  be 
prevented  from  enjoying  the  full  benefit  of  them,  by  being  again 
placed  under  a  renter  or.  zemindar.  Some  years,  therefore,  must 
yet  elapse  before  this  apprehension  can  subside  and  the  survey 
assessment  have  its  full  effect  in  encouraging  improvement  aud. 
promoting  the  growth  of  landed  property. 

Unfavour.  There  are,  however,  several  extensive  provinces  in  which,  wo 
of  the  ryots  have  no  control  over  the  assessment,  and  scarcely  any  means  of 
Northern  bettering  the  condition  of  the  ryots ;  I  mean  the  Northern  Shikars, 
owing;  to  the  When  these  districts  came  into  our  possession,  one  part  of  diem 
define  their  was  in  the  hands  of  zemindars,  and  the  other  and  most  valuable 
part,  was  in  the  hands  of  Government,  and  has  since,  by  the  per¬ 
manent  settlement,  been  made  over  to  new  zemindars  of  our  own 
creation.  As  in  these  provinces  no  fixed  assessment  has  been 
introduced,  nor  the  rights  of  the  ryots  been  defined,  the  ryots 
never  can  become  landholders,  nor  their  lands  acquire  such,  a  value 
as  to  make  them  saleable.  It  may  be  said  that  .they  have  -a  right 
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to  be  assessed  only  according-  to  ancient  usage,  and  that  this  right 
will  secure  them  from  undue  exaction,  and  give  them  the  same 
facilities  as  the  ryots  of  the  Government  districts  of  rendering 
their  land  a  valuable  property  ;  but  many  causes  combine  to  prevent 
this.  The  ancient  usage  -was  different  in  every  little  district  or 
even  village.  It  is  not  recorded  or  defined,  and  is  very  little 
known  to  us.  It  is,  I  believe,  in  the  Northern  Sirkars  very  gener¬ 
ally  so  high  as  to  leave  the  ryot  no  more  than  the  bare  recompense 
of  his  labour  and  stock,  and  thus  to  preclude  his  ever  obtaining  any 
portion  of  a  landlord’s  rent.  Even  supposing  that  usage  did  leave 
to  the  ryot  some  surplus  as  landlord’s  rent,  the  zemindar  might 
not  permit  him  to  enjoy  it.  He  might  raise  the  assessment.  If 
he  were  an  old  zemindar  or  hill  Raja,  the  fear  of  violence  would 
deter  the  ryot  from  complaining.  If  he  were  a  new  zemindar  the 
ryot  would,  nine  times  ill  ten,  submit  quietly  to  the  loss,  not  from 
fear  of  personal  injury,  but  from  the  well  founded  fear  of  losing 
his  cause  in  the  Court.  He  knows  that  the  influence  of  the 
zemindar  would  easily  procure  witnesses  to  swear  falsely  on  the 
question  of  usage,  and  that  they  would  be  supported  by  the  fabri¬ 
cated  accounts  of  the  curnum,  who  is  entirely  under  the  authority 
of  the  zemindar,  and  that  if  he  even  gained  his  cause  it  would  be 
of  no  advantage  to  him,  as  the  zemindar,  without  transgressing 
any  law,  would  be  able  to  harass  him  in  many  ways,  and  make 
his  situation  uncomfortable. 

There  is  therefore  no  prospect,  or  only  a  very  distant  one,  of  our  prospect  of 
being  able  to  establish  landed  property  among  the  ryots  of  the  meut'iu°VC 
Northern  Sirkars,  or  to  improve  their  condition  in  any  material  position 
degree.  In  the  old  zemindaries,  which  are  chiefly  among  the  un¬ 
healthy  hills,  our  prospect  is  as  good  now  as  it  ever  was  ;  because  we 
never  there  exercised  any  direct  authority  over  the  ryots,  and  could 
not  expect  to  sec  landed  property  grow  up  among  them,  until  time 
should  gradually  have  wrought  such  a  change  in  the  manners  and 
opinions  of  their  leading  men,  as  to  make  them  see  the  expediency 
of  encouraging  it.  But  in  the  new  zemindaries  we  exercised  a 
direct  authority  over  all  the  inhabitants,  and  could  have  raised  their 
condition  and  landed  property  at  our  pleasure;  but  we  lost  the 
power  of  doing  so  by  the  permanent  settlement.  It  may  be  said 
that  Government  having  set  a  limit  upon  its  demand  upon  tho 
zemindar,  be  will  also  set  a  limit  to  bis  demand  upon  the  ryot,  and 
leave  him  the  fall  produce  of  every  improvement,  and  thus  enable 
him  to  render  his  land  a  valuable  property.  But  wc  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  will  be  the  case,  either  from  the  practice  of  (lie 


wow  K0l»3.H liars  during  the  twenty  years  they  have  exited,  or  Bom . 
that  oJHhe  old  zemindars  during  a  sin-cession  of  generations.  In 
old  Kernimh'rioH,  whether  Jield  by  the  .Mj&s  of  theSirkiirs  or  the 
poligars  of  the  more  southern  provinces,  which  have  from  a  distant  . 
period  been  held  at  a  low  and  fixed  pesheash,  no  indulgence  has 'been 
shown  to  the  ryots,  no  bound  has  been  set  to  the  demand  upon  them. 
The  demand  has  risen  with  improvement,  according  to  the  custom  oi 
the  country,  a ml  the  laud  of  the  ryot  has  no  saleable  value :  we 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised  that  in  the  new  zeroindaries, 
whose  assessment  is  so  much  higher,  the  result  has  been  equally 
unfavourable  to  the  ryots.  The  new  zemiadilries  will,  -by  division- 
among  heirs,  and  failures  in  their  payments,  break  up  info  portions 
of  one  or  two  villages;  but  this  will  not  better  the  condition  of  the 
ryot.  It  will  not  fix  the  rent  of  the  land,  or  render  it  a.  valuable 
property  ;  it  will  merely  convert  one  large  zernindAri  into  several 
small  zeinindaries  or  miibtas,  and  mutfcas  of  a  bind  much  more 
injurious  than  those  of  the  Baramahal  to  the  ryots;  because,  in 
the  Baramahal,  the  assessment  of  the  ryots’  land  had  previously 
been  fixed  by  survey,  while  in  the  new  zemindaries  of  the  Sirbars 
it  had  been  left  undefined.  The  little  will  in  time  share  the  fate 
of  the  great  zemindaries;  they  will  be  divided  and  fail,  and  finally 
revert  to  Government,  and  the  ryots  after  this  long  and  circuitous 
course  will  again  become  what  they  originally  were,  the  immediate 
tenants  of  Government;  and  Government  will  then  havo.it  in  its 
power  to  survey  their  lands,  to  lower  and  fix  the  assessment  upon 
them,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  landed  property  in  the  land  of 
the  ryots,  where  alone,  in  order  to  be  successful,  it  must  he  laid. 

The  state  of  the  lauded  property  of  the  country,  held  almost 
everywhere  by  the  ryots  directly  of  Government,  clearly  points  out 
to  us  what  our  revenue  system  ought  to  be.  aud  that  it  cannot, 
consistently  with  usage,  be  other  than  ryotwari.  This  term  has 
been  often  much  misunderstood,  aud  been  supposed  to  mean  some 
mode  of  settlement  entirely  new,  which  overthrows  ail  former 
lights.  Bub  this  is  altogether  a’  mistake;  the  term  itself  is  the 
ancient  and  common  one  of  the  country,  and  is  used  merely  from 
the  want  of  an  English  one  exactly  corresponding  with  it.  In 
revenue  language  it  means  a  settlement  with  the  individual  ryot 
who  owns  or  occupies  the  land,  and  the  receiving  the  public  assess-  , 
ment  from  him.  without  the  intervention  of  any  renter  or  zemindar. 
Whether  the  assessment  be  a  fixed  rent  in  kind,  or  a  fixed  .share -of 
the  crop  in  kind,  or  commuted  into  money,  or  a  fixed  or  varying 
money  rent,  it  makes  no  difference ;  it  is  still  ryotwari.  All  these 
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r  r  1  i  1  i  t  i  hoiurh  they  all  come  under  the  general  denomin-  obtaining 
i  r  ]  w  then  ( finr  fs  ou  llm  prosperity  of  tie  country  are 
<-  j  n  1  it  is  therefore  an  important  obiect  that  tie  1™'*-,. 

1  •>  ixpecliency 

or  orvran  which  is  most  conducive  to  improvement,  namely, 

■i  n.rr-d  a  ml  moderate  money  assessment,  should  be  everywhere 
gi  admail  v  introduced.  But  before  we  endeavour  to  make  such  a  t 

elnmnu  in  any  district,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
mu-w,  its  lands,  and  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  its  average 
i  o'.enuo  lor  a  long  series  of  years.  If  we  attempt  without  this 
-knowledge  to  convert  a  fluctuating-  into  a  fixed  rent,  we  shall 
oei  dimly  iail,  even  if  our  knowledge  should  be  so  complete  as  to 
enable  us  to  distribute  fairly  upon  the  land  a  fair  assessment  exactly 
equal  to  its  former  average  revenue.  This  will  not  be  sufficient,  for 
the  ryots  will  not  agree  to  the  change  without  some  abatement. 

The  abatement  must  not  be  nominal,  and  existing  only  in  our 
accounts,  but  real  and  absolute,  and  will  amount  probably  to  eight 
or  ten  per  cent.;  and  we  must  satisfy  them  it  is  so  if  we  expect 
success.  If  the  ryot  is  convinced  that  the  reduction  offered  to  him 
is  real,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  get  him  to  accede  to  a  fixed 
assessment.  The  chief  cause  of  the  difficulty  which  is  usually 
found  in  prevailing  upon  him  to  agree  to  such  a  change,  is,  that  he 
thinks  there  is  either  no  actual  abatement,  or  that  it  is  so  small  as 
not  to  compensate  for  the  loss  and  inconvenience  to  which  he  might 
be  subjected  in  unfavourable  years  by  a  fixed  assessment.  In  his 
dealing  with  any  private  individual  he  would  not  hesitate  to  stipu¬ 
late  to  pay  annually  a  fixed  sum  in  money,  rather  than  a  varying 
sum  in  grain,  if  he  thought  it  would  be  more  profitable.  He  will 
follow  the  same  course  in  his  engagements  with  Government,  when¬ 
ever  he  is  satisfied  that  he  will  be  a  gainer  by  it.  To  conduct  a 
survey,  however,  and  convert  a  fluctuating  grain  into  a  fixed  money- 
assessment,  require  a  union  of  experience,  industry,  and  temper, 
which  is  not  always  found.  This  must  necessarily  render  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  work  slow,  but  it  ought  not  to  discourage  ns.  Much 
has  been  already  done,  and  what  remains  to  be  done  will  be  more 
perfect,  from  the  opportunity  which  the  delay  will  afford  of  dis¬ 
covering  and  rectifying  former  errors. 

It  has’  been  objected  to  the  ryotwari  system  that  it  produces  Uses  of  a 
unequal  assessment  and  destroys  ancient  rights  and  privileges ;  but  settlement, 
these  opinions  seem  to  originate  in  some  misapprehension  of  its 
nature.  In  arguing  against  it  in  favour  of  a  zemindari  system,  it 
lias  been  maintained  that  a  detailed  settlement  must  ever  lead  to 
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inequality  of  taxation  ;  but  there  seems,  to  be,  no  reason  --why  .the 
detailed  should,  more  than  any  other  settlement,  induce  inequality; 
jf.  js  |,o  good  or  bad  cultivation,  and  other  circumstances  common 
to  all  settlements,  that  unequal  taxation  is  owing,  and  it  must  take 
place  with  regard  to  the  lauds  of  the  ryots,  whether'  they  arc  held 
immediately  of  Government,  or  of  a  zemindar  or  renter.  The  use 
of  a  detailed  settlement  is  not  to  prevent  what  can  never  be  pre¬ 
vented — unequal  assessment — but  to  prevent  the  assessment  from 
being  anywhere  excessive;  to  furnish  ns  with  the  best  information 
respecting  the  resources  of  the  country ;  and,  by  giving  us  a  com¬ 
plete  register  of  all  its  lands,  showing  the  extent  and  assessment  of 
each  field,  to  enable  us  to  judge,  whenever  there  is  a  failure  in  the 
revenue,  whether  it  arises  from  the  assessment  or  from  some  other 
cause.  As  it  is  one  main  principle  of  Indian  revenue,  that  all  land, 
when  cultivated,  is  liable  to  the  public  assessment,  and  when  loft 
uncultivated  is  exempt  from  it,  it  is  manifest  that,  without  the 
detailed  settlement,  the  amount  of  the  revenue  for  the  year  could 
not  be  correctly  ascertained. 

The  rent^  It  has  also  been  argued  that  it  is  useless  to  impose  a  fixed  assess-  . 
Government  ment  upon  each  field  or  lot  of  laud,  because  the  produce  will 

should  not  x  J  1 

the'innc7is'lt  a'bvays  fluctuate  according  to  the  culture.  This  objection  would  bo 
rmder°tho7  a  velT  jus^  one,  if  it  were  intended  that  the  rent  payable  to 
nary  decree  G'overument  should  always  correspond  with  the  produce  ;  but  this 
of  culture.  js  uot  the  case.  All  that  is  necessary  in  fixing  the  Government 
rent,  is  that  it  shall  not  be  higher  than  what  the  land  is  able  to 
yield  under  the  most  ordinary  degree  of  culture  :  whatever  extra 
produce  is  derived  from  any  culture  beyond  this,  should  go  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  ryot — Government  should  have  no  share  in  it.  Im¬ 
proved  cultivation  will,  of  course,  regulate  the  rent  between  the 
proprietor  or  ryot  and  his  tenant,  but  not  between  the  ryot  and  the 
Government;  and  if  Government  is  satisfied  with  the  moderate 
rent  ar-ising  from  common  cultivation,  the  lands,  if  cultivated  stall, 
will  yield  this  rent,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  any  fluctuation  in 
the  degrees  of  culture  will  preclude  the  realization  of  the  field 
assessment.  By  common  usage,  where  there  is  no  fixed  field  as¬ 
sessment,  Government  receives  in  kind  a  high  share  of  the  produce,, 
or  in  money  a  high  rent ;  aud  its  rent,  whether  in  kind  or  money, 
rises  with  the  produce.  By  the  field  assessment,  Government  will 
receive  a  rent  somewhat  lower  than  the  present  one  ;  and  as  it  will 
be  fixed,  and  not  rise  with  improvement,  it  will  be  more  likely  to  be 
permanently  realized.  It  has  been  asserted,  in  speaking  of  the 
inirasi  privileges  in  the  Carnatic,  that  the  ryotwan  assessment 
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destroyed  by  violence  all  these  ancient  usages  and  customs,  and  so 
completely,  that  both  Mr.  Graeme  and  Mr.  Ravenshaw  have  denied 
the  existence  of  mirasi  in  these  provinces.  The  ryotwari  settle¬ 
ment,  when  properly  conducted,  respects  all  private  rights:  to 
ascertain  and  secure  them  are  among  its  principal  objects.  The 
carelessness  or  the  over-zeal  of  Collectors  may  invade  them  under 
any  settlement  whatever,  if  they  are  not  restrained  by  superior 
authority. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  ryotwari  system,  that  it  is  intricate,  Answei-sto 
difficult  of  management,  and  expensive  ;  but  experience  contradicts  tiouscom- 
tliese  opinions,  for  wherever  ryotwari  has  been  properly  established,  advanced 
it  has  been  found  to  be  more  easy,  simple,  and  efficient  than  any  ryotwari 
other  kind  of  settlement.  The  idea  of  its  being  more  expensive 
arises  from  not  considering  that  it  includes  all  the  expenses  of  col¬ 
lection  which  would  be  incurred  by  zemindars  if  the  country  were 
under  them,  and  which  would,  in  that  case,  be  necessarily  deducted 
from  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  and  not  appear  as  a  charge.  One 
great  advantage  which  the  ryotwari  settlement  has  over  every  other, 
is  the  strength  and  security  which  it  gives  to  our  Government,  by 
bringing  us  into  direct  communication  with  the  great  body  of  the 
ryots,  or  landowners.  Objections  may  be  urged  to  every  system  :  it 
is  enough  to  recommend  it  to  our  adoption  to  know  that  it  is  the 
common  one  of  the  country.  It  is  one  of  the  primary  obligations 
of  a  Government  like  ours  to  suit  its  rules  and  forms  of  local  ad¬ 
ministration  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  to  provide  every  establish¬ 
ment  which  it  may  require,  and  not  to  withhold  auything  which 
may  be  necessary  to  its  efficiency,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding .  either 
labour  or  expense. 

When  we  have  determined  the  principles  on  which  the  land  Apucy  by 
revenue  is  to  be  fixed,  the  next  question  is,  by  what  agency  is  it  to  laud 
be  managed  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  ought,  as  far  as  prac-  sbo>\>d._be 
ti cable,  to  be  native.  Juster  views  hare  of  late  years  been  taken  pf 
of  this  subject,  and  the  Court  of  Directors  have  authorized  the 
employment  of  the  natives  on  higher  salaries  and  in  more  import.  ^ 

ant  offices.  There  is  true  economy  in  this  course  ;  for  by  it  they 
will  have  better  servants,  and  their  affairs  will  be  better  conducted,  oiiices. 

It  was  from  a  conviction  of  the  policy  of  extending  native  agency, 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Revenue  Board  cut-cherry  was  recom¬ 
mended  in  1822.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  taxed  only  by  their 
ovm  consent  has  always,  in  every  free  country,  been  esteemed 
amongst  the  most  important  of  all  privileges  :  it  is  that  which  has 
most  exercised  the  minds  of  men.  and  which  has  oftcucsl  been  as- 


it  without  injury  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  them  ;  we  cannot  con¬ 
duct  the  department  efficiently  without  them.  Bui  even,  if  we 
could,  policy  requires  that  we  should  let  them  have  a  share  in  the 
business  of  taxing  their  own  country.  It  attaches  them  to  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  it  raises  them  in  their  own  estimation,  and  if  encourages 
them,  by  the  prospect  of  attaining  a  situation  of  so  much  distinc¬ 
tion,  to  qualify  themselves  for  it  by  a  zealous  performance  of  their 
duty.  Although  we  can  never  leave  entirely  to  the  natives  the 
power  of  taxing  the  country,  we  ought  to  entrust  them  with  as 
much  of  it  as  possible  under  our  superintendence.  We  ought  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  our  objects  in  taxation,  and  with  the 
principles  on  which  wo  wish  it  to  be  founded,  in  order  that  in  com¬ 
municating  their  opinions  tons,  they  may  not  bo  guided .  by  the 
mere  object  of  raising  the  revenue,  but  that  of  adapting  the  revenue 
to  the  wants  of  the  State  and  the  circumstances  of  the.  people.  It 
is  desirable  that  this  knowledge  should  be  widely  diffused  among 
natives;  bub  it  can  only  be  effected  by  their  having  the  benefit  ed' 
free  intercourse  with  us,  and  of  acquiring  experience  in  important 
official,  situations.  They  have  the  advantage  of  this  intercourse 
already  in  the  cutcherries  attached  to  Collectors,  and  to  the  Board 
of  Revenue  ;  and  under  many  of  the  Collectors  this  advantage  is 
rendered  more  general,  by  their  hearing  the  opinions  of  the  most 
intelligent  heads  of  villages,  and  of  respectable  inhabitants  not  in 
the  service  of  Government,  and  discussing  in  their  presence  ques¬ 
tions  of  revenue.  This  establishes  confidence  in  ns  among  the 
natives,  and  gradually  extends  among  them  jusfor  and  -more 
oularged  views  of  the  purposes  for  which  taxation  is  intended. 
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This  kind  of  intercourse,  however,  could  hardly  subsist,  or  be  Mistaken^  ^ 
productive  of  any  advantage,  if  we  adopted  the  opinions  of  most  of 
the  advocates  of  zemindari  settlements,  that  the  Collector  ought  settlements, 
not  to  enter  into  details  of  revenue,  blit  leave  the  natives  to  con¬ 
duct  them  and  settle  with  each  other  in  their  own  way,  and  that 
he  should  confine  himself  to  their  general  superintendence  under 
the  guidance  of  general  principles.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
mistaken  doctrine,  which  ought  to  be  avoided  ;  because  iu  order  to 
maintain  our  power  in  Iudia  we  must  have  able  and  skilful  servants, 
and  such  servants  could  not  possibly  be  produced  by  merely  learning 
a  few  general  principles,  without  making  them  acquainted  with  . the 
character  of  the  people  and  the  rules  and  customs  by  which  their 
transactions  with  each  other  and  with  the  officers  of  Government 
are  usually  regulated.  The  good  government  of  the  country  must 
rest  very  much  on  the  talents  of  our  local  officers,  as  it  is  from  them 
chiefly  that  Government  must  derive  its  own  information  ;  and 
hence  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  it  is  more  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  good  public  servants  than  in  this.  When  a 
European  is  placed  in  chai-ge  of  a  district  permanently  settled  and 
belonging  to  a  few  great  zemindars,  who  conduct  all  the  details  of 
the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  revenue,  he  has  very  little  to 
do.  bTo  exertion  is  required  from  him,  and  he  naturally  becomes 
indolent :  if  the  affairs  of  the  district  fall  into  confusion,  he  cannot 
put  them  right,  because,  as  he  has  not  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  revenue  details  and  local  usages,  and  has  no  practical 
experience,  he  is  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  disorder,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  remedied.  His  knowledge  of  general- 
principles,  however  extensive  it  may  be,  will  in  such  an  emergency 
he  of  little  use,  because  he  will  not  know  how  to  apply  them  to  the 
local  circumstances  of  the  country.  The  duties  of  the  Collector  of 
a  province  should  be  such  as  to  make  it  imperative  on  him  to  know 
the  real  state  of  the  country,  the  amount  of  the  assessment  paid  bj- 
the  different  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  its  effects  upon  them,  but 
especially  upon  the  ryots,  in  promoting  or  discouraging  industry 
and  in  rendering  them  satisfied  or  discontented  with  their  rules, 
and  to  know  all  the  details  of  internal  administration  by  which  rhe 
revenue  is  developed  and  realized  ;  for  it  is  only  by  possessing  such 
knowledge  that  he  can  understand  either  wliat  are  the  acinal 
resources  of  the  country,  or  the  means  by  which  (hey  may  lie 
improved,  or  furnish  useful  information  to  Govcrimienli. 

The  duties  of  a  public  officer  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  a 
province  ought  to  be  such  as  to  require  (lie  corn?! ant  use  of  hia 


facultm*.  Without  this  employment  they  become  dull,  and  lie  in 
fin  tislind  wifli  remaining  at  the  bead  of  a  province,  for  the  infmai'o 
ment  of  which  lie  in  totally  unqualified,  and  it  is  probably  not  until 
Konu’l-.lnng  goes  wrong  that  bis  utter  unfitness  is  discovered. 

The  Civil  .Servants  of  the  Company  mix  but  little  with  the  native 
community;  they  have  no  common  interest  with  it,  and  it  is  only 
such  of  them  as  have  naturally  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  or  who  .are -forced 
by  the  duties  of  their  situation  to  inquire,  that  know  anything  about 
it,  or  can  tell  Government  whether  any  particular  law  is  popular  or 
the  reverse. 

Importation  Government  itself  knows  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
ti'ic  Govern-  except  what  it  learns  from  its  local  officers.  dn  other  countries, 
obtain  aoou-  Government  and  its  officers  are  a  part  of  the  comm  unity,  and  .are 
mation  os  to  of  course  acquainted  with  the  effect  of  every  public  measure,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  country  regarding  it.  But  here- Government  is 
deprived  of  this  advantage.  It  makes  laws  for  a  people  who  have 
no  voice  in  tlie  matter,  and  of  whom  it  knows  very  little  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  evident  that  it  cannot  adapt  its  laws  to  the  -circumstances 
of  the  people,  unless  it  receive  accurate  information  upon  -this  sub¬ 
ject  from  active  and  intelligent  local  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
investigate  carefully  the  condition  and  opinions  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  to  report  upon  them.  But  these  officers  can  acquire  this 
information  only  through  an  establishment  of  experienced  native 
servants,  who  have,  beyond  all  other  men,  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  official  duties,  the  best  means  of  obtaining  it.  Intelligent 
Collectors  are  necessary  at  all  times,  but  more  especially  when  it 
becomes  expedient  either  to  raise  or  lower  the  revenue.  Such  an. 
operation  requires  not  judgment  alone,  but  great  knowledge  of 
details  ;  and  if  undertaken  without  these  essential  requisites,  would 
he  productive  of  much  mischief.  We  ought,  therefore,  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  general  state  of  the 
country,  but  make  it  a  part  of  our  system  to  obtain  the  most  minute 
and  accurate  information  concerning  its  internal  condition,  aiid 
preserve  and  accumulate  that  information  in  clear  and  detailed 
revenue  accounts  and  statistical  statements. 

The  peculiar  character  and  condition  of  the  ryots  require  fcliafc 
some  laws  should  be  made  specially  for  their  protection.  The  non- 
resistance  of  the  ryots  in  general  to  oppression  has  been  too  little 
attended  to  in  our  Regulations.  We  make  laws  for  them  as  though 
they  were  Englishmen,  and  are  surprised  that  they  .should  have  ho 
operation.  A  law  might  be  a  very  good  one  in  England  and  useless 
here.  This  arises  from  the  different  characters  of  the  people.  In 
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the  people  resist  oppression,  and  it  is  tlieir  spirit  which 
I'.iT',  io  the  law  :  in  India  the  people  rarely  resist  oppres- 
u  un;  j  a  iv  intended  to  secure  them  from  it  can  therefore 
10  aid  from  themselves.  Though  the  ryots  frequently 
•.ompiiuii  ni  jueuiu  exactions,  they  very  seldom  resist  them  :  they 
more  commonly  submit  without  complaining',  and  they  often  abscond 
when  they  have  no  longer  the  means  of  paying  for  them. 

It  is  in  vain  to  caution  them  against  paying  by  telling  them  that 
(lie  law  is  on  their  side,  and  will  support  them  iu  refusing  to 
comply  with  unauthorized  demands.  All  exhortations  on  this  head 
are  thrown  away,  and  after  listening  to  them  they  will  the  very 
next  day  submit  to  extortion  as  quietly  as  before.  Some  of  the 
i  more  hold  and  intelligent,  it  is  true,  withhold  payment  and  com- 

|  plain;  hut  the  number  is  so  small  as  to  have  no  sensible  effect; 

,!  for  the  great  mass  submit  quietly,  and  will  continue  for  genera¬ 
tions  to  submit,  until  a  total  change  shall  have  been  wrought  in 

tlieir  character.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  this  :  it  is  the  Causes  of 
.  J  this  iuca- 

natural  consequence  of  their  condition.  They  had  always,  under  pacity. 
their  native  princes,  been  accustomed  to  implicit  submission  to  the 
j  demands  of  the  Government  officers.  Both  thejr  and  their  princes 
I  have  long  since  been  under  a  foreign  yoke,  first  of  Mahomedaus, 
j  and  afterwards  of  Europeans,  and  their  exclusion  under  both  from 
\  all  share  iu  the  Government,  has  rendered  the  ryots  of  less  con- 
1  sideration,  and  made  them  still  less  disposed  to  resist  unauthorized 
'  exactions  than  under  their  ancient  native  rulers.  As,  therefore, 
they  will  not  protect  themselves  by  resisting  injustice,  we  must 
eudeavour  to  protect  them  by  laws  which  -would  be  unnecessary  in 
England,  or  in  almost  any  other  country  not  under  foreign  do¬ 
minion  ;  and  we  must,  for  this  salutary  purpose,  invest  the  Collector 
and  Magistrate,  the  person  most  interested  in  their  welfare,  with 
power  to  secure  them  from  exaction,  by  authorizing  him  to  make 
summary  inquiry  into  all  illegal  exactions,  to  recover  the  amount, 
to  restore  whatever  is  recovered  to  the  ryots,  and  to  punish  the 
offenders.  We  suppose  that  onr  laws  are  founded  upon  just  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  that  they  must  therefore  have  the  same  beneficial  opera¬ 
tion  here  as  at  home  ;  hut  we  forget  that  one  great  first  principle, 
the  freedom  of  the  people,  from  which  they  derive  their  influence, 
does  not  exist  here.  Our  institutions  here,  not  resting  on  the  same 
foundation  as  those  of  a  free  country,  cannot  he  made  to  act  in  the 
same  way.  We  cannot  make  the  inanimate  corpse  perform  the 
same  functions  as  the  living  body ;  we  must  therefore,  in  making 
B.egulations  here,  think  only  of  their  probable  effect  in  this  country, 


fifiiii  in  sonic.  dncroo  to  bo  si  party ;  but  in  this  case  we  are  to  con-* 
si  dor  whether  it  is  not  indispensable  to  the  protection  of  the  people. 

b’or  some  years  past  it  lias  been  the  object  of  Government  to 
legislate  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  few  Regulations  which 
hare  been  passed  are  less  bo  provide  for  neve  matters,  than  to 
cancel  or  amend  former  Regulations  found  to  be  unsuitable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country.  Two  great  evils  which  resulted  from 
the  joint  operation  of  our  judicial  code  and  revenue  system,  were 
tho  frequent  distraint  of  the  properly,  and  imprisonment  of  the 
persons  of  tho  principal  ryots  on  account  of  balances.  The  confine¬ 
ment  usually  continued  for  many  years,  the  prisoners  frequently- 
died  in  the  course  of  it,  and  the  debt  was  seldom  realized.  The 
default  was  sometimes  occasioned  by  fraud,  but  much  offcener 
by  inability  arising  from  unavoidable  losses,  and  it  was  always 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  cause.  It  has  been  the -main  end  of 
the  provisions  of  some  late  Regulations  to  lessen  these  evils:  and. 
if  they  produce  the  desired,  effect,  which  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt,  they  will  confer  a  most  important  benefit,  upon  the  people. 
The  practice  of  disti’aint  has  been  already  greatly  diminished,  and 
the  Collector  of  Salem,  in  his  report  of  last  year,  observes  that  the 
whole  of  the  land  revenue  of  that  province,  amounting1 ,  to  about 
seventeen  lakhs  of  rupees,  has  been  realized  without  a  single  case  of. 
distraint.  It  was  my  wish  to  have  abolished  altogether  che  punish¬ 
ment  of  imprisonment  for  arrears  of  land- rent,  because  I  thought 
that  the  loss  from  fraud  would  never  be  very  considerable,  and  that 
it  would  be  better  that  the  revenues  should  suffer,  than  that -a  remedy 
so  harsh  and  unpopular  should  be  continued;  but  it  appeared  safer, 
on  the  whole,  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  my  colleagues,  that  the  power 
of  imprisonment  should  he  retained,  hut  its  exercise  limited.  The 
good  effects  of  this  measure  have  already  been  extensively  felt : 
the  imprisonment  of  a  ryot  for  a  balance  of  rent  is  now  a  rare 
occurrence.  On  the  30th  of  September  last  the  number  of  persons 
in  gaol,  under  this  presidency,  confined  by  the  several  .Collectors 
for  arrears' of  rent,  was  forty-five;  but  of  these  only  two  were 
ryots — the  rest  were  adventurers,  who  generally  engage  in  farming 
the  sale  of  spirits,  iutoxicating  drugs,  and  tobacco,  and  are  usually 
fraudulent  defaulters.  When  we  consider  that  the  laud-rent 'is 
collected  from  954,952  individuals  holding  immediately. of  Govern¬ 
ment,  this  result  is  extremely  satisfactory. 
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Our  great  error  in  this  country,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  Uioratiou 
lias  been  too  much,  precipitation  in  attempting  to  better  the  con-  -nceoitmr 
ditiou  of  the  people,  with  hardly  any  knowledge  of  the  means  by  meat- 
.•which  if,  was  to  be  accomplished,  and  indeed  without  seeming  to 
think  that  any  other  than  good  intentions  are  necessary.  It  is  a 
dangerous  system  of  Government,  in  a  country  of  which  our 
.  knowledge  is  very  imperfect,  to  be  constantly  urged,  by  the  desire 
of  settling-  everything  permanently,  to  do  everything  in  a  hurry, 
and  in  consequence  wrong,  and,  in  our  zeal  for  permanency,  to  put 
the  remedy  out  of  our  reach.  The  ruling  vice  of  our  Government 
is  innovation  j  and  its  innovation  has  been  so  little  guided  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  people,  that,  though  made  after  what  was  thought 
by  us  to  be  mature  discussion,  it  must  appear  to  them  as  little 
better  .than  the  result  of  mere  caprice.  We  have  in  our  anxiety  to 
make  everything  as  English  as  possible  in  a  country  which  resem¬ 
bles  England  in  nothing,  attempted  to  create  at  once,  throughout 
extensive  provinces,  a  kind  of  landed  property  which  had-  never 
existed  in  them  ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  we  have  relin- 
quished  the  1’ights  which  the  sovereign  always  possessed  in  the  soil, 
and  we  have  in  many  cases  deprived  the  real  owners,  the  occupant 
ryots,  of  their  proprietary  rights,  and  bestowed  them  on  zemindars 
and  other  imaginary  landlords.'  Changes  like  these  can  never  Asinstanc- 

ed  by  the 

effect  a  permanent  settlement  in  any  country ;  they  are  rather  eieationof 
calculated  to  unsettle  whatever  was  before  deemed  permanent.  We 
erroneously  think  that  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  permanent 
settlement  of  a  country  is,  that  Government  should  limit  its  own 
demand,  and  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  by  whom  this  demand  is 
collected ;  and  that,  provided  the  amount  be  not  exceeded,  the  ryot 
is  not  injured,  whether  he  pay  it  to  the  officer  of  Government  or  to 
a  newly  created  zemindar  landlord.  But  nothing  can  be  more 
unfounded  than  this  opinion,  or  more  mischievous  in  its  operation ; 
for  it  is  a  matter  not  of  indifference,  but  of  the  highest  importance, 
by  whom  the  Government  land- rent  is  collected  and  paid.  Every 
proprietor  or  ryot,  great  and  small,  ought  to  pay  his  own  rent  and 
that  of  his  tenants,  when  he  has  any,  to  the  Government  officer. 

If,  instead  of  doing  this,  some  hundreds  of  proprietary  ryots  are  . 
made  to  pay  their  public  rents  to  a  zemindar,  they  will  soon  lose 
their  independence,  become  his  tenants,  and  probably  end  by  sink¬ 
ing  into  the  class  of  labourers.  Such  an  innovation  would  be  much 
more  fatal  to  the  old  rights  of  property  than  conquest  by  a  foreign 
enemy  :  for  such  a  conquest,  though  it  overthrew  the  Government, 
would  leave  the  people  in  their  former  condition.  But  this  internal 
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boil  I  influence  and  property  into  new  bands :  if.  deranges  the  order  ■ 
of  f-oclof.v :  if  depresses  one  class  of  men  for  fcho  sake  of  raising 
another  :  it  weakens  the  respect  and  authority  of  -ancient  •  offices . 
rmcl  institutions,  and  the  local  administration  •  conducted  -  by  their- • 
means  is  rendered  much  more  difficult.  It  is  time  that  wo  should, 
learn  that  neither  the  face  of  a  country,  its  property,  nor  its  society, 
are  things  that  can  bo  suddenly  improved  by  a ny  contrivance  of 
ours,  though  they  may  be  greatly  injured  by  -what  v.'o  mean,  for 
their  good;  that  wc  should  take  every  country  as  we  find  if,  and 
not  rashly  attempt  to  regulate  its  landed  property,  either  in  its 
accumulation  or  division:  that,  whether  it  bo  held  by  a.  great 
body  of  ryots,  or  by  a  few  zemindars,  or  by  a  mixture  of  both,  our 
business  is  not  with  its  distribution,  but  with,  its  protection ;  and 
that  if,  while  wo  protect,  we  assess  it  moderately,  and  leave  it  to 
its  natural  course,  it  will  in  time  flourish,  and  assume  that  form 
which  is  most  suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  people. 

I  have  in  the  course  of  this  Minute  urged  again  and  again  the 
expediency  of  lowering  our  land  revenue,  and  of  establishing  a 
moderate  and  fixed  assessment,  because  I  am  satisfied  that  thin 
measure  alone  woirld  be  much  more  effectual  than  all  other  mea¬ 
sures  combined,  in  promoting  the  improvement  both  of  the  country 
and  of  the  people.  But  before  we  can  lower  the  land  revenue 
to  the  best  advantage,  we  ought  to  know  clearly  what  it  is  we 
are  giving  up.  As  the  information  requisite  for  this  purpose 
can  only  be  obtained  from  an  accurate  survey  of  each  province, 
these  surveys,  where  still  wanting,  should  be  undertaken  wherever 
the  Collectors  are  equal  to  the  task.  When  completed,  they  will 
furnish  a  groundwork  on  which  the  land  revenue  of  the  country 
may  with  safety  hereafter  be  lowered  or  raised,  according  to 
circumstances.  We  should  look  forward  to  a  time  when  it  may 
be  lowered.  India  should,  like  England,  be  relieved  from  a 
part  of  her  burdens  whenever  the  state  of  affairs  may  permit 
such  a  change.  Whatever  surplus  might  remain  after  the 'pay 
ment  of  all  civil  and  military  charges,  and  of  all  charges  con¬ 
nected  with  the  improvement  or  protection  of  the  country,  should 
be  remitted.  The  remission  granted  in  peace  might  be,  again  . 
imposed  in  war,  and  even  something  additional,  'Hus  would 
probably  obviate,  in  a,  great  degree,  the  necessity  of  raising  loans 
on  the  recurrence  of  war.  Tire  people  would  boar  the  addition 
willingly,  when  they  knew  that  it  was  for  a  temporary  object ;  and 
the  remission  which-  had  been  previously  granted  would  dispose 
them  the  more  readily  to  place  confidence  in  the  assurance  of 
Government,  that  the  increase  was  not  intended  to  be  made 
permanent- 
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8 fcli  August,  1825. 

The  present  system  under  which  the  repairs  of  tanks  are  conducted,  Unneces- 
leads  to  much  unnecessary  correspondence,  and  to  inconvenient  spo'ndeuce 

■  • .  J  r  and  delays 

delays  m  commencing  upon  the  works,  which.  I  think,  might  be  witll 

remedied  by  adopting  the  following  alterations  : —  of  tanks11' 

1st.  The  whole  of  the  Tank  Department,  including  the  Inspector-  Remedies 
General  and  his  office  at  the  Presidency,  to  be  placed  under  the  P  1 
immediate  directions  of  the  Board  of  Revenue, 

2nd.  All  communications  on  the  subject  of  tank  repairs,  roads, 
and  choultries  to  be  addressed  by  Collectors  and  Civil  Engineers, 
as  at  present,  to  the  Inspector,  who  will  conduct  the  duties  of  the 
department  in  communication  with,  and  under  the  orders  of,  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  corresponding  by  order  of  the  Board  direct  with 
Government,  the  Collectors,  and  Civil  Engineers. 

3rd.  As  it  is  proper,  however,  that  Government  should  have  the 
advantage  of  receiving  the  individual  opinion  of  the  Inspector  in 
cases  where  it  might  differ  from  that  of  the  Board,  he  should  be  at 
liberty  to  record  it  whenever  be  might  think  his  doing  so  would  be 
for  the  good  of  the  service. 

4th.  The  chief  advantages  which  would  result  from  this  change  uhtmuge* 
would  be  : — (I)  Greater  celerity  in  the  despatch  of  business,  which,  proposes 
in  the  Tank  Department,  is  of  the  first  importance;  (2)  the  '‘*l" 
rendering  unnecessary  the  frequent  correspondence  and  references 
between  the  Board  of  Revenue  and  Inspector-General,  which  now 
occupy  much  of  the  time  of  both  officers;  (3)  the  settling  at  once 
of  ail  questions  involving  revenue,  by  personal  communication  with 
the  Board;  (4)  the  superior  weight  which  the  directions  and  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  Inspector-General  would  have  with  Collectors  and 
Civil  Engineers,  when  issued  under  the  orders  and  known  (o  be  the 
sentiments  of  tho  Board;  and  (5)  the  benefit  of  a  ready  reference 
to  the  records  of  both  officers. 


£>th.  Tho  present.  system  -has  porliaps  too  -much  Uie  .  eficci.  «! 
removing  responsibility  from  the  Collector,  and  of  making  lumtako 
less  .interest  than  before  its  introduction  in  watching  oyer  the.  fine 
repairs  of  his  tanks.  It  has  also-  a  tendency,  by  the  length  and 
minute  detail  of  its  estimate  forms,  to  cause  the  proper  season  of 
repairs  to  be  lost  in  waiting  for  the  preparation  of  the  estimate,,  and 
it  gives  allowances  to  the  native  surveyors  educated,  at  the. expense 
of  the  Company,  far  beyond  what  persons  in  that  class  of  life  seem 
to  bo  entitled  to.  The  Board  of  Revenue,  in  conimirnication  with 
the  Inspector-General,  should-  be  directed  to  revise  the  existing, 
rules,  and  to  suggest  such  alterations  as  would,  in  their  opinion,, 
remedy  the  defects  which  have  been  noticed,  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  the  efficiency  of  the  .system. 


(  265  ) 


QUESTION  OF  PUBLIC  SERVANTS  HOLDING 
LAND.* 


llth  July,  1S26. 

I  CONCUR  entirely  in  tlie  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Board  of 
Revenue  regarding  the  possession  of  lands  by  public  servants,  either  '[i,e 

by  inheritance  or  private  purchase,  in  the  district  in  which  they 
are  employed,  and  the  sale  of  lands  by  public  auction  for  arrears  of  F'liL're‘ 
revenue  to  them  and  their  connections.  There  is  no  prohibition 
against  the  possession  of  private  property  in  land  by  public  servants 
in  the  districts  in  which  they  serve.  It  is  however  better,  on  the 
whole,  even  in  districts  permanently  settled,  that  a  proprietor  of 
land  should  hold  no  high  office  in  the  district  in  which  his  land  lies. 

In  districts  not  permanently  settled  the  possession  of  laud  ought 
not  to  cause  the  removal  of  a  tahsildar  or  other  principal  servant, 
but  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  owner  from  being 
appointed  to  any  high  office  in  his  own  district.  An  influential 
officer  like  a  tahsildar  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  purchase  laud 
in  his  own  district,  when  sold  either  by  private  or  public  sale,  with¬ 
out  previously  resigning  his  office.  Should  he  purchase  without 
resigning  he  should  he  dismissed  from  office,  and  if  the  purchase 
be  of  laud  sold  for  arrears  of  revenue,  the  sale  should  be  null.  It 
may  be  thought  that  there  could  bo  no  barm  in  allowing  him  to 
purchase  land  when  sold  by  private  sale.  13 Lit  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
objectionable-  on  two  grounds  :  first,  on  (hat  of  his  becoming  a  land¬ 
holder  in  his  own  district:  and,  secondly,  on  that  of  its  leaving  an 
opening  for  converting  into  n  private  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  public  sale.  In  all  unsettled  districts,  bnt  especially  in 
Tanjore,  where  the  settlements  fine  tun  to  annually  according  in 
prices,  and  in  many  villages  both  according  to  prices  and  in 
produce,  the  principal  revenue  servants  have,  many  means  of 
causing  tho  sale  of  lands  and  villages  without  appearing  in  he 


'  ■  -siimmcs .or  sir  thomas  ausno. .  V 

concerned  in  it.  They  may  overrate  the  produce  .and-  ilic  r.prices.? 
they  may  prevent  remission  where  it  is  necessary  '"by  -  underrating-  - 
the  loss  of  ci'op  from  want  of  water  or  other  cause  ;  and  they 
may  insist  ou  punctual  payment  of  the  kist  when  the  delay  of 
a  month,  or  two  would  have  saved  the  landowner  from  great  loss, 
and  he  may  in  this  manner  often  bo  obliged  to  sell  bis  land  in 
order  to  avoid  a  heavier  loss  by  attempting  to  retain  it.  1  believe, 
that  it  is  generally  understood  by  the  revenue  servants  that  they 
are  not  to  purchase  land  in  the  district  in  which  they  serve,  and 
that  this  circumstance  restrains  them  ;  but  were  this  cheek  removed 
by  such  purchases  being  openly  authorized  hy  'Government,  they  • 
would  soon  be  carried  to  an  extent  which  would  be  -extremely 
injurious  both  to  the-  landholders  and  to  the  public  revenue. 
tions°taCtiio  <lties^C)n  revenue  officers  being  proprietors,  of  land  in. 

rcveimQ°seS  their,  own  districts,  is,  however,  of  much  less  consequence  than  that 
of  they  and  their  relations  being  the  purchasers  of  land  sold  by 
public  auction  for  arrears  of  revenue.  Wherever  such  a  practice  is 
suffered  to  exist,  it  must  tend  to  facilitate  the  oppression  of  the 
landowners,  to  spread  corruption  among  the  revenue  servants,  and. 
to  destroy'  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  protection  of  the 
Government.  The  statement  given  by  the  Board  of  Revenue 
sufficiently  proves  how  rapidly  such  a  mischievous  practice  increases 
when  it  meets  with  any  encouragement,  as  in  Tanjore. 

The  custom  of  keeping  the  accumulating  balances  , of  a  great 
number  of  years  standing  against  districts  is  productive  of  many' 
serious  evils,  and  is  scarcely  ever  attended  with  any  real  advantage. 
We  see  how  small  a  portion  of  them  has  been  recovered  in  Tanjore, 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  year’s  and  the  adoption  of  such  rigorous 
measures,  and  if  we  could  trace  all  the  effects  of.  this  recovery,  we 
should  probably  find  that  it  had  been  obtained  partly  out  of!  the 
current  year’s  revenue,  and  partly  by  disabling  the  proprietor  from, 
carrying  on  his  cultivation  to*  the  usual  extent,  and  that  Govern¬ 
ment  had,  in  fact,  gained  little  or  nothing  by  the  recovery.  We  see 
that  these  old  balances  are  good  for  little  else  than  furnishing  the 
means  of  corrupting  the  revenue  servants  and  of  oppressing  the 
inhabitants,  and  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  a  period  should  he 
limited,  beyond  which  no  balance  of  land  revenue  should  bo 
demanded.  It  ought  perhaps'  in  no  case  to  exceed  two  years  after 
the  close  of  the  year  in  which  the  balance  became  due,  but  in 
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general  it,  might,  probably  with  advantage,  be  confined  to  the  com' 
mencement  of  the  kists  of  the  ensuing  year  or  to  the  first  six 
months  of  that  year.  This  rule  might  be  applicable,  not  only  to  all 
unsettled  districts,  but,  with  some  exceptions,  to  all  under  tem¬ 
porary  leases.  The  Board  of  Revenue  might  be  desired  to  take  the 
subject  into  consideration  and  report  their  sentiments  regarding  it, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  remissions  recommended  by  them  in 
1816,  on  account  of  the  triennial  and  quinquennial  leases  in  Tanjore, 
ought  to  be  authorized. 


ON  THE  REVENUE  MANAGEMENT  OP  CERTAIN  ON 
THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICTS. 


•301.)!  Jamjar;-.  IS27.  1 

i-’uin  AnnouGH  Tanjore  has  been  so' long  in  our  possession,  ..very  Hifele • 
m  lunjorc.  progress  lias  yet  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  assess- ■ 

Propos.il  to 

survey  tho^  ment  upon  the  land.  We  have  endeavoured' of  late  years  to  make . 
Lia'I-10,”  8ome  approach  to  this  important  object,  by  fixing  the  amount  of 
meut.  the  grain  rent  of  a  large  portion  of  the  villages,  and  making  the 
money  rent  of  that  grain  fixed,  as  long  as  the  market  price  does , 
not  fall  five  per  cent,  below,  or  rise  ten  per  cent,  above,  a  certain 
assumed  standard  rate.  But  this  plan,  though  it  might  in  time 
lead  to  a  fixed  money  assessment  for  each  whole  village,  would  still 
leave  the  extent  of  laud  and  the  rate  of  assessment  on  each  field  in 
each  village  uncertain  ;  and  as  afield  assessment  can  only  be  effect¬ 
ed  by  means  of  a  survey,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to,  be  begun 
without  delay. 

Principles  The  survey  ought  to  be  made  upon  the  same  principles  as  in  those 
posefl survey  districts  where  the  most  complete  surveys  have  been  made.'  It 
insist.  should  embrace  all  land — cultivated,  waste,  hill,  and  jungle.  It 
should  show  the  grain  rent  of  each  field,  as  well  as  the  money  rent, 
in  order  that  the  grain  rent  may  be.  available  in  case  the  money 
rent  should  anywhere,  from  unforeseen  causes,  fail  for  a  time. 
Assessment  The  assessment  ought  to  be  moderate.  It  is  not  the  wish;  of 
moderate.  Government  to  raise  the  revenue,  but  rather,  by  equalising  it,  to 

make  the  burden  lighter  on  the  people.  By  equalizing,  I  do  not, 
mean  that  the  rent  of  lands  which  have  been  rendered  snore  pro¬ 
ductive  at  the  expense  of  the  owners,  should  be  raised;  but  that 
when  the  assessment  of  lands  equally  productive  is  from  fraud  or 
neglect  very  unequal,  without  any  expense  having  been  incurred  in 
their  improvement,  such  assessment  shall  be  corrected.  ■ 

No  detailed  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  the  survey. 
Any  such  rules  would  only  tend  to  impede  the  wcik.  The  Prin¬ 
cipal  Collector  must  be  chiefly  guided  by  his  own  judgment.  Old 


or  Tiir  sorrnrn.v  districts. 


r,rTr.r,T,r?.  former  partial  surveys,  find  former  grain  and  money 
a  - -  os'- vn <?!)(:•  may  afford  liim  some  assistance,  but  he  must  exercise 
°"'n  dirorefioji,  cither  in  adopting  what  is  right  or  rejecting 

.4y  principal  object  in  visiting  Tanjove  was  to  ascertain  whether  Koobjoction 
iliore  was  any  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  making  of  the  revenue  tuttug » 

>  ol'b-merit  by  a  fixed  money  assessment,  and  whether  such  a  settle- 
ment  would  lie  acceptable  to  the  people.  The  danger  of  prices  ^scr^eni, 
Killing,  and  remaining  low  for  several  successive  years,  has  always  in  force, 
been  i  la-  main  objection  to  a  fixed  money  assessment.  From  all 
that  .1  could  learn  on  the  spot  during  my  short  stay  in  the  province, 

:t  appears  to  me  that  the  mirasidars,  or  landowners,  but  particularly 
(lie  more  substantial  ones,  are  in  general  desirous  of  having  a  fixed 
mouey  assessment  on  the  land,  provided  it  be  moderate,  and  of 
being  relieved  from  all  interference,  except  in  the  collection  of  their 

The  establishment  of  a  fixed  money  assessment  ought  to  be  more  Civomu- 
easy  in  Taujore  than  in  most  other  provinces,  because  none  of  them  wiiidi  ^ 
have  a  supply  of  water  so  certain  and  abundant  as  Taujore  has  from  suchau 
the  Cavcry,  and  because  the  distribution  upon  the  mirasidars  >»  Taujore. 
severally  of  the  sum  imposed  upon  the  village,  which  in  most  other 
provinces  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  process,  is  in  Taujore  the 
most  easy,  because  the  relative  value  of  the  land  or  fields  to  each 
other  having  long  been  known,  and  the  share  which  each  mirasidar 
was  to  pay  of  the  whole  assessment  having  long  been  settled  among 
themselves,  they  would  continue,  under  the  fixed  assessment — 
whether  it  might  be  higher  or  lower  than  the  present  or  any  former 
one — to  pay  according  to  the  usual  proportions,  and  each  man 
would  take  care  tha  t  no  more  thau  his  fair  share  was  imposed  upon 
him. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  Taujore  will  be  in  determining  the  sum  to  Oniydiffi- 
he  laid  on  each  village,  because  there  is  a  very  great  want  of  accounts  St/inthe 
for  our  guidance  on  which  any  dependence  can  be  placed.  We  character  of 
have  only  some  defective  accounts  of  produce  for  the  early  years  count*, 
of  the  Company's  administration,  and  none  hardly  during  the 
long  interval  of  the  subsequent  leases.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  among  upwards  of  four  thousand  villages  com¬ 
prised  in  the  province,  many  are  assessed  at  their  just  amount. 

By  taking  these  villages  as  a  standard,  and  by  employing  the 
mirasidars  of  them  in  conjunction  with  the  revenue  servants  to 
assess  the  contiguous  villages  at  the  same  rate  in  relation  to  then- 
produce,  the  same  scale  of  assessmi .  ,„T'.ay  be  gradually  extended 


ih<  n  U  )  hi  i1  m  b<  uli  >  in  J  nl)  u  <  l  <•  i  r  i  i  i 
Kovonvl  pro|><!rlk'K  and  fields. 

i.i.  Tli/  .ut  Hill  !<>•.■  of  T.m/iro  m '■ingukr.  nce.'a r-r,  th/nigh  pu.M  ii  or 
ih m  M»In  ol  ili«  puimisttla.  the  mail)  part  of  its  produce  depends 
upon  ilto  rains  oi  Malabar.  Jc  therefore  frequently  happens  that- 
in  seasons  whim  there  is  a  scarcity  in  the  adjoining  districts.  Ian- 


Ol^rchoua 


nopoly. 
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distracts. 


joi-r:  erijovB  the  double  advantage  of  an  abundant  harvest  with 
scarcity  prices.  As  Government  lias  always  partaken  in  this 
jiili'imtfiue  under  the  system  of  a  lend  revenue,  founded  on  a  cmrnn,-., 

probably  realizes  as  much  revenue  by-following  the  oid-usaee  as  it 
would  by  adopting  any  other,  and  it  may  therefore  be  thought;  that 
no  change  is  necessary.  If  we  looked  only  to  revenue,  this  might  no 
true  ;  but  if  we  look  to  the  constant  vexatious  interference  with  the 
ryots  in  the  reaping  and  removing  of  their  crops,  to  the  fraudulent 
collusion  between  them  and  the  inferior  revenue  servants -in  pilfer¬ 
ing  ill©  grain,  and  to  the  general  corruption  in  the  superior  revenue 
servants  which  such  a  system  encourages,  we  cannot  but  feel  the 
necessity  of  endeavouring  to  substitute  a  system  less  liable  to  abuse. 
Although  a  .fixed  money  assessment  on  the  land  may  for  some,  years 
rather  diminish  than  augment  the  revenue,  Jam.  persuaded  tint  it 
will  augment  it  in  time,  by  facilitating  the  culture  of  products  more 
valuable  than  grain,  by  rendering  the  proprietors  more  substantial, 
and  by  thus  enabling  them  to  extend  their  cultivation,  and  to  bear 
without  remission  the  losses  of  unfavourable  seasons.*  - 

In  Triohinopoly,  in  the  districts  watered  by  the  Oavery.  the  lands 
are  held  by  the  same  mirusi  or  hereditary  tenures  as  in  Tanjora.  la¬ 
the  dry  districts  the  inhabitants  do  not  claim  the  mirasi  rights. 
They  cannot  sell  their  land,  and  whenever  they  cease  to  cultivate 
it,  it  is  transferred  to  any  person  the  Government  pleases.-  The 
mirasi  rights  were  enjoyed  by  the  poligars  of  these  ■-districts,  -by 
whom  they  had  probably  been  usurped  upon  the  ancient  proprietors, 
and  they  are  now  considered  as  having  devolved  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  expulsion  of  the  poligars.  While  the  land  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  public  property,  while  the  assessment  was  so  high. as  to  leave 
little  or  no  profit  to  the  cultivator,  and  while  there  was  abundance 
of  waste  which  any  person  might  have,  who  chose  to  cultivate  it 
and  pay  the  assessment,  it  could  hardly  become  private  property,  or 
acquire  such  value  as  to  become  saleable.  But  the  assessment  has 


4  It -was  not  until  1860,  nn^rthe  .government  of  Sir  Charles  -Trevelyan,  • 
that,  a  fixed  money  assessment  was  introduced  into  Tanjore. 
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of  late  years  been  considerably  reduced,  and  when  the  inhabitants 
shall  have  for  some  time  longer  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  reduction, 
and  shall  from  experience  have  gained  confidence  Id  its  stability, 
they  will  set  a  higher  value  on  their  lands,  occupy  them  perma- 
nently,  and  gradually  render  them  a  valuable  private  property,  as 
in  the  wet  districts. 

The  annual  settlements  in  Trichinopoly  are  more  satisfactory  n( 

than  in  Tanjore,  because  they  are  formed  upon  a  principle  known  ^  il1 
to  everybody — upon  a  money  assessment  which  is  probably  moder-  Pir¬ 
ate,  because  there  were  no  complaints  against  it,  and  because  the 
value  of  land  has  increased  within  these  years.  Trichinopoly,  by 
having  a  register  of  fields  and  a  fixed  assessment  upon  each, 
possesses  the  means  by  which  its  annual  land-rent  may  be  easily 
and  fairly  settled. 

In  Tinnevelly  there  is  no  system  of  revenue  management — none  Timieveiiy, 
appears  to  have  ever  been  established.  The  system,  such  as  it  is,  is  fycts  of  the 
calculated  to  keep  the  Collector  in  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  dis-  manage- 
trict,  and  seems  to  have  answered  this  purpose  completely.  There 
are  no  detailed  accounts,  or  even  abstracts,  in  his  cutcherry  that  can 
be  depended  upon.  Too  much  is  left  to  the  eurnums.  They  execute 
many  of  the  duties  which  properly  belong  to  the  Collector  and  the 
iahsildars  ;  they  distribute  the  assessment ;  they  assess  the  ryots  as 
they  please,  by  entering  their  lands  under  a  class  of  a  higher 
or  lower  rate  of  assessment ;  they  harass  them,  by  remeasuring 
the  lands  of  many  every  year,  which  has  in  fact  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  improper  custom  of  allowing  any  portion  of  a 
field  they  choose  instead  of  the  whole  or  none.  The  present  Col¬ 
lector  has  begun  to  correct  these  irregularities  ;  but  the  orders  of 
the  Board  of  Revenue  regarding  a  money  settlement  have  been 
entirely  misunderstood.  The  orders  of  the  Board  to  fix  the  money 
rent  upon  the  average  produce  and  prices  of  a,  number  of  years 
have  been  interpreted  to  mean  that,  after  ascertaining  the  average 
of  any  village,  the  whole  of  the  lands  of  that  village,  whether  good 
or  bad,  are  to  be  assessed  at  the  samo  rate,  instead  of  being  assessed 
according  to  their  relative  produce.  The  mistake  was,  however, 
known  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  before  any  bad  effects  could  result 
from  it,  and  measures  are  now  in  prog'ress  in  the  district  to  reform, 
its  hitherto  defective  revenue  system. 

In  Madura  and  Dindigul,  the  survey  and  assessment  was  made  Mn.im-n 
by  Mr.  Hurdis.  In  Dindigul  the  assessment  was  regulated  by  ’M’ ' 
what  is  called  the  bains,  or  produce  of  the  land;  in  Madura,  it  is 
said  to  have  been  regulated  rather  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  than 


by  its  actus.!  prod  nets.'  But  I  have  little  doubt  that-  ihV" process 
was  the  /mine  in  both  districts,  and  that  though  the  estimated 
produce  wn«  siot  registered  in  Madura.,'  it  was  taken  into  the  calcu¬ 
lation,  sdoug  with  the  kind  or  quality  of  -the  land,  -  in  .fixing  its 
iaram  or  rate  of  assessment.  All  assessors  of:  land,  however  differ¬ 
ently  their  accounts  may  be  framed,  must  be  guided  in  making  the 
assessment  by  the  average  collections  of  former  -  years,  and  by  the 
nature  and  present  produce  of  the  land  and  the  usual  prices  of 
produce. 

The  fields  aro  not  numbered-  either  in  Dindigul  or  'Madura;  hut 
in  Dindigul  the  assessment  of  each  field  is  inserted  in  the  register 
of  fields,  so  that  each  ryot  knows  exactly  what  he  has  to  pay  to 
Government.  In  Madura  the  fields  are  registered  in  different 
classes,  according  to  their  quality.  The  extent  of  each  is  shown, 
but  not  its  money  assessment.  A  separate  register  contains  the 
assessment  which  belongs  to  each  class,  so  that  great  room  is  left 
for  the  euruums  to  raise  or  lower  the  assessment  by  altering  the 
class  of  any  particular  fields. 

In  both  districts  very  little  care  has  been  ,  taken  to  preserve  the 
survey  accounts.  Those  of  several  villages  are  not  to  bo  .found. 
Of  the  remainder,  only  a  small  share  is  in  the  Collector’s  eutoherry. 
and  the  rest  is  in  the  hands  of  the  curnnms,  written  on  eadjarisA 
Measures  should  be  adopted  for  completing  the  survey  accounts. 
There  ought  to  be  a  complete  set  both  with,  the  curnnms  and  the 
Collector.  The  expense  incurred  in  the  preparation  of  survey 
accounts,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  always  greatly  overbalanced  by 
the  advantages  derived  from  them,  by  the  very  great  saving  of 
time  and  labour  which  they  enable  ns  to  make  in  all  settlements, 
and  by  the  confidence  which  they  establish  between  the  ryots  and 
the  Government  by  fixing  distinctly  the-  amount  of  assessmentin 
every  ease,  and  leaving  nothing  regarding  it.  arbitrary,  or  ■doubtful. 

In  Coimbatore  the  survey  system  has  been  long  established,  and 
has  for  many  years  been  so  carefully  followed,  that  all  the-  ryots', 
are  perfectly  acquainted  with  it ;  ■  and,  feeliug  the  security  derived 
from  it,  they  are  exerting  all  their  means  to  improve-  .their  lands, 
and  the  revenue  is  in  consequence  gradually  but  steadily  increasing; 
Nothing  is  required  in  this  district  but  to.  continue  in  the  course 
which  is  now  observed. 

*  Cadjaus,  books  made  of  I, be  loaves  of  the.  palmyra  palm,  on  v 

natives  write  with  an  iron  style. 
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TRIAL  BY  PANCHAYAT. 


15t.li  August,  1807. 

There  is  such  a  strange  mixture  of  fraud  and  honesty  in  the  natives  strange 
of  India,  and  even  in  the  same  individuals,  in  different  circum-  tamakna 
stances,  that  none  but  a  native  can,  on  many  occasions,  penetrate  the  native 
the  motives  from  which  such  opposite  conduct  arises.  The  numer-  nitficuitics 
ous  petty  dealings  constantly  going  on,  with  comparatively  very  F™1 
few  disputes,  the  frequency  of  depositing  money  and  valuable 
articles  without  any  kind  of  voucher,  and  the  general  practice  of 
lendiug  money  without  any  kind  of  receipt  or  document  but  the 
accounts  of  the  parties,  manifest  a  high  degree  of  mutual  confi¬ 
dence,  which  can  originate  only  in  a  conviction  of  the  probity  of 
each  other.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  every  native  will  perjure 
himself.  In  every  litigation  respecting  water,  boundaries  of  vil¬ 
lages,  and  privileges  of  caste — in  all  these  cases,  he  never  speaks 
the  truth,  unless  from  the  accident  of  its  being  on  the  side  which 
he  conceives  himself  bound  to  espouse.  He  will  also  perjure  him¬ 
self  (not  uniformly  indeed,  yet  with  little  hesitation)  in  favour  of 
a  relation,  a  friend,  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  village  ;  and  even 
in  favonrof  persons  in  whose  welfare  he  has  apparently  no  concern. 

These  causes,  added  to  bribery,  render  perjury  so  common,  that 
scarcely  any  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  evidence,  unless  where 
it  is  supported  by  collateral  proofs.  The  number  of  witnesses,  and 
even  their  general  character,  is  therefore  of  less  consequence  than 
an  acquaintance  with  those  particulars,  customs,  and  prejudices  by 
which  their  evidence  is  likely  to  be  biassed.  The  Judge  must 
always  be  inferior  to  a.  native  in  knowledge  of  this  kind.  He  will 
likewise  be  deficient  in  language :  he  never  can  be  so  much  master 
of  it  as  to  follow  and  detect  the  minnlc  points  by  which  (ruth  and 
falsehood  are  often  separated.  Tho  voice  of  a.  witness,  the  manner, 
the  mode  of  expression,  the  use  of  words  of  a  less  positive,  though 
often  similar  sense — all  these  must,  be  beyond  the  reach  of  a. 
European,  whose  knowledge  of  an  Indian  language  can  never 
extend  to  such  niceties.  The  Judge  must,  therefore,  often  require 


explanation  from  the  officers  of  tho  Courf.,  and  trust  to  I  hMvbpinj.otJ, 
"Where  bo  forms  a-  wrong- one,  there  is  little  .hope  of  his, being 
enabled  to  correct  U  from  any  arguments  that  may -be  adduced  .by 
the  picadors;  for  these  men  will  most  probably  agree  among'. them  - ! 
selves,  and  divide  all.  fees,  and  ear©  very  little  which  of  the  parties 
in  a  suit  is  successful. 

It  is  to  bo  feared  that  no  complete  remedy  for  these  evils  can  be 
found  ;  but  the  most  effectual  one  would  be  to  resort  to  the  trial  by 
jury,  termed  by  the  inhabitants  panebilyat,  or  sab  ha,  according  to 
tlieir  respective  languages.  .  Tho  judicial  code  in  civil  cases  autho¬ 
rizes  trial  by  referees,  arbitrators,  and.  munsifs,  but  says  nothing  of 
trial  by  panchdyat.  It  seems  strange  that  this  code,  which  has 
been  framed  expressly  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives,  should: omit 
entirely  the  only  mode  of  trial  which  is  generally  so  popular  among 
them,  and  regarded  as  fair  and  legal ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Popularity  that  the  trial  by  pauchayat  is  as  much  the  common  law  of  India-  in. 
of  trial™0'10  civil  matters,  as  that  by  jury  is  of  England.  No  native  thinks  that 
justice  is  done  where  it  is  not  adopted ;  and  in  appeals  of  causes 
formerly  settled,  whether  under  a  native  government  or  under  that 
of  the  Company,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Courts,  .the 
reason  assigned  in  almost  every  instance  was  that  the  decision  was 
not  given  by  a  pauchayat,  but  by  a  public  officer,  or  by  persons 
acting  under  his  influence  or  sitting  in  his  presence.  The  native 
who  has  a  good  cause  always  applies  for  a  pauchayat ;  while  he  who 
has  a  bad  one,  seeks  the  decision  of  a  Collector  or  a  Judge,  because 
he  knows  that  it  is  easier  to  deceive  them.  It  Inay  bo  objected. that 
a  pauchayat  has  no  fixed  constitution,  that  the  number  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  may  vary  from  five  to  fifty,  or  even  more,  and  that  its  verdicts 
are  often  capricious.  But  all  these  objections  formerly  lay  against 
juries,  aud  they  might  unquestionably  be  removed  from  panebayats 
by  future  improvements,  i  The  native  commissioners  are  so  much 
restricted,  and  their  proceedings  so  liable  to  be  suspended  or  revers¬ 
ed,  that  the  whole  administration  of  civil  justice  may  be  said  to 
centre  in  the  person  of  a  Zillah  Judge,  who,  though  he  may  be 
endowed  with  the  greatest  talents  and  application,  must  ever 
Kensrms  for  remain  bub  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  language  and  customs 
of  the  people  on  whose  rights  he  decides.  A  panchayat  has  greatly 
the  advantage  of  the  Judge  in  these  matters  ;  and  being  less  exposed 
to  intrigue  and  bribery  than  the  officers  of  the  Court,  it  would  be 
more  capable  than  the  Judge  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  and  more 
willing  than  his  officers  to  support  it.  It  would  be  idle  to  expect  : 
that  justice  could  be  administered  personally  by  a  single  European 
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to  a  whole  province  or  zillah.  In  every  populous  country  justice 
cau  be  properly  distributed  only  by  means  of  the  natives.  If  it  is 
supposed  that  they  cannot  be  made  to  dispense  it  to  each  other,  it 
is  still  more  unlikely  that  this  can  be  accomplished  by  a  stranger. 
The  code  has,  however,  imposed  this  task  upon  the  Zillah  Judge, 
evidently  from  the  idea  that  the  natives  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
There  is  certainly  no  situation  in  which  a  native  can  receive  bribes 
with  greater  facility  and  less  risk  of  discovery  than  in  that  of  a 
commissioner ;  but  the  evil  might  be  prevented  in  a  great  measure 
by  obliging  him  to  try  all  suits  by  a  paucliayat,  where  either  of 
the  parties  required  it.  The  nati  ves  cannot  surely,  with  any  found¬ 
ation,  be  said  to  be  judged  by  their  own  laws,  while  the  trial  by 
panchayat,  to  which  they  have  always  been  accustomed,  is  done 
away.  The  code  provides  referees  and  arbitrators;  but  these  are 
not  what  the  native  wants.  He  has  most  probably  bad  recourse  to 
them  already :  and  when  be  comes  forward  to  complain  publicly, 
be  expects  a  panchayat.  The  rapacity  of  many  of  the  native  govern¬ 
ments  and  their  officers  compelled  the  inhabitants,  for  their  own 
sakes.  to  settle  all  disputes  concerning  property  as  secretly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  by  the  help  of  referees  or  arbitrators;  but  where  these 
means  failed,  thej'  were  constrained  to  make  the  suit  public,  merely 
because  a  panclniyat  could  not  be  assembled  without  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  authority.  They  still  proceed  in  this  manner  ;  and  where 
the  parties  cau  agree  about  referees  or  arbitrators,  they  can  gener¬ 
ally  obtain  them  without  application  to  a  court  of  justice. 

Panchuyats  will,  no  doubt,  be  occasionally  influenced  by  corrupt 
motives,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  a  court  of  justice  ;  but  wheu  this 
happens,  it  is  better  that  the  disgrace  should  fall  on  the  panchayat 
than  the  Court;  for  in  the  oue  case,  tho  inhabitants  can  only 
lament  the  depravity  of  their  own  morals,  but  in  the  other,  the 
Court  and  the  Government  by  which  they  have  been  introduced, 
will  be  rendered  unpopular-. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE,. 


22nd  November.  1813. 

The  judicial  system  introduced  into  India  by  the.  British.  Govern¬ 
ment,  though  it  has,  in  many  instances,  given  to  the  natives  a  , 
greater  degree  of  protection  and  security  in  their  persons  and -pro¬ 
perty  than  they  had  before  enjoyed,  yet  in  others,  again,  from  the 
collision  of  authorities  which  it  has  occasioned,  fi'om  the  want  oi  a 
more  summary  process  in  petty  suits,  and  from  the1 'annihilation  ox 
the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  potails,  or  heads  of  villages,  it  lias 
left  justice  more  difficult  of  attainment  than  it  was  before.  It. has 
had  the  beneficial  effect  of  showing  to  the  people  of  India  that  nor, 
only  individuals,  but  public  officers  and  Government  itself,  are  ac¬ 
countable  for  every  act  done  by  them  contrary  to  the  laws,  and  tnat 
it  is  the  wish  of  Government  that  it-s  power  should  be  founded  on 
justice.  But  though  the  natives  admire  this  principle,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  think  so  highly  of  the  means  which  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  for  its  accomplishment ;  for  the  system  is  regarded  oy  them 
rather  as  one  of  good  intention  than  of  efficient  operation.  Its 
main  defects  are,  that  it  is  too  artificial,  and  too  little  adapted  to 
the  state  of  society  in  India;  that  it  proceeds  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  natives  are  altogether  unworthy  of  trust,  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  it  requires  too  little  native  and  too  much  European 
agency;  aud  that  it  takes  the  duties  of  Magistrate ■  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Police  from  the  Collector,  by  whom  alone  they  can  be 
adequately  discharged,  and  throws  them  upon  the  Judge;  who  has 
no  time  to  attend  to  them,  and  who  cannot  engage  in  them  without 
deranging  the  municipal  institutions  of  the  country,  which  connect 
them  inseparably  with  the  office  of  Collector. 

In  seeking  to  facilitate  the  administration  ■  of  justice  and  the 
police,  it  is  not  necessary  to  overthrow,  but  to  correct  the  existing 
system;  and  with  this  view  two  important  alterations  must  be 
i  adopted— first,  the  confining  the  Judge  entirely  to  his  judicial 
Junctions;  and,  second,  the  separating  the  offices  of  Magistrate  and 
i  Superintendent  of  Police  from  that  of  Judge,  and'  reuniting  them 


■hi:  i?:,:T.vt‘Tr.M.io"  or  justice.  TG' 

:  o  uhr-i  o:  Collector,  as  they  formerly  were  under  the  British  Gov-  foiaricnt  of 
ornme-n',.  end  ph  they  always  are  under  the  native  princes.  It  would 
-  I-.;  Ik  e;  v,Mp;.;  v,i  (o  ciTint  to  the  Collector  and  the  heads  of  villages 

1  i i ■  •  t r: r]  j un'pd iction  in  petty  civil  suits.  By  this  arrangement,  Beaton*  for 
'he  . i  none  would  be  relieved  from  the  duties  of  Magistrate  and  from  ctangros. 
the  hearing  of  a  number  of  petty  causes,  which  occupy  the  greater 
part  oh  his  time,  and  would  have  abundant  leisure  to  get  through 
-dl  the  suits  that  came  before  him.  The  police  would  be  infinitely 
better  managed  by  the  Collector  than  by  the  Judge  ;  and  the  potails 
and  curnnms  of  villages  would  be  relieved  from  serving  two  masters, 
the  Collector  in  matters  of  revenue,  and  the  Judge  iu  those  of 
police,  and  would  regain  their  usual  authority,  which  has  been  too 
much  weakened,  and  strengthen  Government.  The  union  of  the 
powers  of  Magistrate  and  Collector  may  appear  extraordinary  in 
this  country;  but  as  the  municipal  institutions  of  India  are  cal¬ 
culated  for  those  duties  being  vested  iu  the  same  person,  it  is  much 
better  that  they  should  remain  united  iu  him,  by  whom  alone  they 
can  be  adequately  discharged,  than  that,  by  a  separation,  the  im¬ 
portant  office  of  Magistrate  should  be  rendered  totally  inefficient. 

We  arc  not  to  consider  English  maxima  as  always  applicable  to  Euehsh  not 
.tndia,  but  to  follow  those  rules  which  are  most  applicable  to  that 
country,  as  it  now  is.  India  has  no  political  freedom,  no  voice  iu  to  India, 
framing  laws  or  imposing  taxes;  and  many  regulations  are  now 
proper  there,  which  might  be  otherwise  under  a  state  of  greater 
freedom. 

The  present  judicial  system  can  suffer  no  detriment,  but  will 
rather  be  invigorated  by  restoring  the  office  of  Magistrate  to  the  ^e0””ggCed 
Collector.  The  duties  of  Magistrate  aud  Judge  are  so  totally  un-  proposed'0 
connected,  that  no  collision  of  authorities  can  possibly  arise  from  changes, 
the  measure.  But  it  will  require  much  consideration,  and  perhaps 
great  practical  experience,  before  such  a  line  of  distinction  can  be 
drawn  between  the  powers  of  the  Judge  aud  of  the  Collector  in  his 
judicial  capacity,  as  may  prevent  tlieir  clashing  with  each  other. 

The  usage  of  India  entrusts  to  the  Collectors  the  fiscal  and  judicial 
powers  in  an  equal  degree  :  the  British  Government  lias  made 
a  complete  separation  of  them.  Their  union  to  a  certain  extent 
would  render  the  administration  of  justice  much  more  efficacious, 
by  enabling  it  to  reach  numberless  petty  cases  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  left  without  remedy ;  but  the  separation  should  still  be 
sufficiently  wide  to  preserve  a  perfect  control  over  the  Collector, 
whenever  it  was  supposed  tha.t  lie  could  have  any  bias  as  a  party 
concerned. 


M‘JNU-0. 


'.ISO  ,  Mimri’ns  oi'  sik  ;.no;,!A,; 

AfRUMcnt  If  the  Collector  is.  invested  with  the  authority  of  Mngi.sLeK  hi*. 
nSntoon  situation  as  far  as  regards  the  police  will  be  exactly  the.  same  as 
Xndiau°u o£  the  native  princes:  lie  will  have  the  undivided  command  oi 

villages.  an  t]le  village  servants,  and  will  be  able  to  employ  them,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  in  the  duties  both  of  revenue  and 
police,  i  The  constitution  of  Indian  'villages  has  beau  so  often 
explained,  that  it  is  hardly,  necessary  to  repeat  that,  under  the 
Hindu  Government,  the  police  is  directed  by  their  respective 
potails,  or  head  farmers,  with  the  assistance  of  the  tdttis  and  talaris. 
Powers  and  the  hereditary  village  watchmen.  The  powers  of  the  potail,  as 
potsil.  Magistrate,  though  not  defined  by  any  written  law.  are  sufficiently 
limited  by  the  custom  of  tlie  country  to  prevent  their  being  con¬ 
verted  into  an  engine  of  oppression.  He  has  every  facility  for 
apprehending  offenders,  but  he  is  rarely  permitted  to  inflict  even 
the  most  trifling  punishment.  In  petty  affrays  or  assaults,  he  may. 
confine  in  the 'cutcherry  for  one  or  two  days;  and  take  bail  for  good 
behaviour.  Where  the  conduct  of  the  aggressor  has  been  parti¬ 
cularly  outrageous,  he  may  put  him  in  the  stocks  for  a  day,  or 
punish  him  with  two  or  .three  strokes  with  a  cane;  but  the  stocks 
and  the  cane  are  seldom  resorted  to.  In  offences  of  magnitude,  such, 
as  housebreaking,  robbery,  or  murder,  he  apprehends,  examines, 
Procedure,  and  reports,  but  cannot  punish.  The  proceedings,  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  are  usually  as  follows  When  a  robbery  happens  within  the 
limits  of  tbe  village,  information  is  immediately  brought  to  the 
potail,  who,  if  the  robbery  has  been  perpetrated  by  a  gang,  -and 
resistance  is  expected,  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  a  number  of 
armed  inhabitants,  and  goes  in  quest  of  the  banditti :  but  if  there 
be  only  one  or  two  robbers,  he  instantly'  calls  the  village  watchmen 
together,  and  despatches  them  in  pursuit.  They  repair  to  the  spot 
where  the  robbery  has  been  committed,  and  are  guided  by  such 
intelligence  as  they  can  obtain  them.  If  they  can  procure  none, 
they  shape  their  course  by  their  knowledge  of  suspicious  characters 
in  the  neighbouring  villages,  or  they  endeavour  to  trace  the  marks 
of  the  robbers’ feet  in  the  land;  and  where  it  passes  their  own 
boundary,  they  show  it  to  the  watchmen  and  potail  of  the  village 
within  whose  limit  if  lias  entered,  who  are  then  answerable  for  tbe 
apprehension  of  the  offender.  But  if  the  offender  is  taken  within- 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  village  where  the  robbery  was  committed,  he 
is  carried  before  the  potail,  who,  with  the  curnunu  investigate  the 
matter  publicly  in  the  cutcherry.  The  deposition  of  the  prisoner : 
is  taken  in  writing  j  th  at  of  the  principal  witnesses -is  also  some- 
tunes,  but  not  always,  committed  to  writing.  When  the  examine- 
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tiou  is  finished,  the  potail  and  curnum,  with  tlie  prisoner  and 
witnesses,  proceed  to  the  station  of  the  district  amildar,  who  again 
examines  the  parties,  and  commits  the  whole  of  the  depositions  to 
writing.  He  then  reports  the  circumstances  to  the  amildar  of  the 
province,  and,  according  to  the  orders  he  may  receive,  either  detains 
the  prisoner  for  future  examination,  when  the  head  or  provincial 
amildar  comes  to  the  spot  in  his  ordinary  circuits,  or  immediately 
sends  forward  the  prisoner  and  witnesses  to  him.  Under  the 
Hindu  princes,  the  provincial  amildar  has  not  only  the  authority  of 
a  Magistrate,  but  all  the  powers  of  a  Criminal  Judge  in  their 
utmost  extent,  and  his  sentence  is  therefore  final.  He  is  some¬ 
times  restrained  from  ordering  the  execution  of  a  capital  sentence 
until  he  has  made  a  reference  to  the  prince  ;  but  this  is  not  usual. 
The  sentence  of  death  is,  however,  rarely  passed,  except  in  cases  of 
murder,  or  in  some  very  atrocious  cases  of  gang-robbery,  accom¬ 
panied  with  maiming. 

The  Hindus  did  not  employ  panchayats  in  criminal  cases.  The 
Judge,  either  alone,  or  with  the  assistance  of  his  deputies  or  other 
public  officers,  tried,  and  passed  sentence. 

The  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  potail  in  his  capa¬ 
city  of  village  magistrate,  in  the  States  of  the  native  princes, 
was  e rpi ally  applicable  to  him  in  the  dominions  of  the  Company 
until  the  introduction  of  the  judicial  system.  The  district  amildar 
of  the  Hindus  was  similar  to  the  tahsildar  of  the  Company’s 
Government.  His  powers  as  a  Magistrate  very  little  exceeded 
those  of  the  potail,  only  that  he  might,  and  the  potails  could 
not,  levy  small  fines  for  petty  offences.  The  provincial  amildar 
of  the  Hindus  was  the  old  Collector  of  the  Company’s  Govern¬ 
ment  exercising  judicial  authority.  The  Collector  has  very  pro¬ 
perly  been  deprived  of  the  functions  of  a  Criminal  Judge,  but 
all  those  of  Magistrate  ought  to  be  left  to  him  entire  and  undivided  ; 
for  by  no  other  arrangement  can  there  be  a  cheap  and  active  police, 
capable  of  protecting  the  persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  may  indeed  be  an  expensive  police  establishment,  hut  its 
inefficiency  will  be  nearly  proportionate  to  its  expense.  Ho  new  or 
extraordinary  powers  are  requisite  to  enable  the  Collectors  to 
superintend  the  police.  Those  vested  in  the  Magistrate  by  Regu¬ 
lation  VI.,  1802,  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  this  purpose  ;  and 
those  exercised  by  the  potails  and  tahsildars,  being  as  limited  ns 
they  well  can  be,  consistently  with  efficiency,  ought  to  be  continued 
to  them,  in  the  same  manner  ns  under  the  Hindu  sovereigns.  By 
this  moans  the  duties  of  Collector  and  Magistrate  will  he  conducted 
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without  any  jarring  oi  IS-nvOpcan  authorities.'  without  Jnnovs.kncr 
upon  ancient  usage,  by  placing  the  beads  of  Tillages,  and  the  village 
.servante  under  two  masters,  the  Judge  and.  the  Collector  ;  •  without 
disgusting  the  potails  and  curnums  and  village  watchmen,,  by 
subjecting  them  to  the  constant  interference,  and  even  to  the  control 
of  hired  darogahs ;  and  without  any  additional  expense,  •  .because 
the  hereditary  village  servants  and  the  Collector’s  revenue  servants- 
are  fully  adequate  to  every  object  of  police.  By  tlxo  Hindu  insti¬ 
tutions  the  duties  of  police  and  revenue  are  closely  intorwoven. 
The  village  watchmen,  the  potails,  and  even  the  curnums  or  village 
registrars,  are  both  revenue  and  police  servants,  and.  the  tahsildars 
and  their  establishments  arc  employed  alike  in  both  duties.  When, 
therefore,  the  Collector  is  also  Magistrate,  everything  flows  in  its 
usual  channel.  The  village  watchmen  act  zealously  under  their 
hereditary  potails,  whom  they  respect;  and  these  again,  proud 
of  the  station  which  they  occupy,  endeavour  to  justify  the  con¬ 
fidence  reposed  in  them,  by  a  vigilant  performance  of  their  duties 
as  village  magistrates;  and  the  amildars,  knowing  perfectly  how. 
useful  the  potails  are  in  maintaining  the  internal  tranquillity 
of  the  country,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  support  their  influence., 
never  interfere  with  them  in  the  management  of  the  village  police, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  assist  them  with  their  own  servants  in  .oases 
of  need.  The  union  of  police  and  revenue  is  supported  by  venera¬ 
tion  for  ancient  customs,  and  by  the  habits  of  the  people.-  As  the 
system  is  under  the  direct  management  of  the  potails,  who  are  the 
most  respectable  body  of  landholders  in  India,  and  as  they  are  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  their  villages 
than  any  other  class  of  men,  and  have  the  willing  co-operation  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  police  in  their  hands  has  every  advantage  which 
can  be  derived  from  the  employment  of  a  most  active  and  zealous 
body  of  village  watchmen  and  from  the  cordial  assistance  of  the 
people. 

Objections  The  new  system  of  police  established  under  the  Judicial  Begu- 

system  lations  has  everything  against  it  and  nothing  in  its  favour.  It  is  at 

established  j  d  o  o 

Tutiiciai  variance  with  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  has 

Bcgnia.  therefore  no  moral  force  to  uphold  it.  It  rests  almost  -  exclusively. 

■  on  the  services  of  a  set  of  hired  darogahs  and  peons,  who,  having 
no  connection  or  common  interest  with  the  inhabitants,  and  not 
having,  like  the  hereditary  watchmen,  been  trained  from  infancy  to 
their  business,  have  neither  the  requisite  zeal  nor  skill,  for  its 
execution;  and  as  it  places  the  potails  and  talaris  in  some,  degree 
under  the  control  of  the  darogahs,  it  lessens  the  influence  oi  thc 
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po  tails  in  their  villages,  and.  deprives  the  talaris  of  the  credit  and 
rewards  they  usually  obtain  from  successful  exertions  in  the 
apprehension  of  robbers;  and  it  thus  injures  the  only  men  by  whom 
the  duties  of  police  can  be  efficiently  discharged. 

Few  persons  wdio  have  bestowed  any  attention  on  the  municipal  Expediency 
institutions  of  the  village  corporations,  or  little  republics,  of  which  tiie  c°i- 
India  is  composed,  will  doubt  the  absolute  necessity  of  placing  the  mdiciai 
police  in  the  hands  of  the  Collector ;  but  some  may  question  the  iWish-ate 
expediency  of  granting  him  judicial  powers,  and  many  who  think 
that  they  should  be  granted,  will  entertain  very  different  opinions 
with  regard  to  their  nature  aud  extent.  In  framing  new  regu-  m 
lations  for  India,  it  is  always  desirable  to  examiue  previously 
what  are  the  existing  ancient  ones  of  the  conntry,  aud  what  the  country, 
part  of  them  it  would  be  prudent  to  preserve  or  abolish.  It 
ji  may,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  state,  in  a  few  words,  what  were  the 
judicial  powers  exercised  under  the  Hindu  princes  in  the  countries 
:  [  now  forming  the  British  empire  in  India,  by  the  various  grada¬ 
tions  of  revenue  servants,  from  the  potail  to  the  head  amildar  or 
Collector.  The  authority  which  they  possessed  in  criminal  matters 
|  has  been  already  noticed ;  it  now,  therefore,  only  remains  to  show 
1!  what  it  was  in  civil  cases. 

1  In  matters  of  caste  aud  religion  they  never  interfered,  unless  in  Description. 

|  order  to  guardthepea.ee  of  the  country  from  being  disturbed  by  system  as 
tumults  which  sometimes  arose  from  litigations  on  these  subjects,  decision  of 
Disputes  relative  to  caste  or  religion  between  individuals  were  pntes. 

,  In  questions 

settled  by  the  head  of  the  caste,  or  the  spiritual  guide,  without  ami 

any  communication  whatever  with  the  officers  of  Government.  If 
either  of  the  parties  was  dissatisfied,  he  appealed  from  the  head  of 
the  caste  or  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  village,  according  to  tho 
nature  of  the  case,  to  the  head  of  the  caste  or  the  head  spiritual 
guide  of  the  province,  and  their  decisions  were  usually  final ;  and, 
when  necessary,  they  enforced  them  by  fine  or  excommunication. 

When  a  dispute  arose  regarding  properly,  the  parties,  in  the  first  in  questions 
instance,  usually  chose  arbitrators  in  tho  village,  tvho,  unless  the  °  llPl'cl  5’ 
amount  ivas  very  trifling,  always  gave  their  decision  in  writing  to 
both  parties.  When  the  disputes  respected  accounts,  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  them  was  made,  and  copies,  signed  by  arbitrators  and 
litigants,  were  mutually  exchanged.  If  either  party  was  dissatis¬ 
fied,  he  appealed  to  the  amildar  of  the  district  or  province  ;  but  no 
second  adjustment  was  allowed,  except  in  cases  of  the  most  evident 
partiality.  When  either  of  the  litigants  wished  to  have  his  cause  Aspoubl?  ot 
settled  by  a  pauchayat,  be  applied  to  the  potail  of  the  village,  who  iTocca'mv'. 


chose  fn  eiwlb  ngo  m  i(  viflidr.nwi.  1  be  !n  -t  '  f<  p  of  <hr  priht  (  iyr  * 
w  to  take  a  bond  from  the  parties,  stating  that  they  ..were  willing 
to  abide  by  their  decision  :  the  pundifi’i  if,  then  pxx  rW  to  <  'ii.e  ' 
the  parties  and  their  witnesses.  If  the  cause  was  one  of  consider¬ 
able  magnitude,  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  and  parties  were 
taken  in  writing  and  inserted  in  the  decision,  copies  of  which, -signed 
by  ail  the  -  members  and  the  litigants  themselves, -were. -given-  to 
each  of  tbo  parties.  If  the  suit  was  for  a  thing -of -little  value,  the 
decision  was  .given  in  writing,  but  the  depositions  -of  •  the  witnesses, 
and  very  frequently  also  those  of  the  parties,  were  -omitted;-  Ap¬ 
peals  might  be  made  to  the  district  amildar,  and  from-  him  to  the 
amildar  of  the  province,  for  a  new  panchayat,  which  was.  however, 
rarely  granted,  unless  when  it-  appeared  that  corruption  or  intimi¬ 
dation  had  been  employed.  The  panchayat  was  sometimes  placed 
under  restraint  with  regard  to  communication  with  '-other-persons, 
and  obliged  to  decide  without  separating  ;•  but  this  was -not  so  usual 
as  adjournments,  particularly  in  matters  of  account. 

The  pota-il  had  no  control  over  the  panchayat.  It  did  not  even 
sit  in  his  presence;  for  this  circumstance  alone  would  have  been  a 
plea  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  influenced-  some  of 
the  members.  His  judicial  authority,  therefore,  in  suits  between 
individuals,  extended  no  further  than  the  assembling  of  panchayats ' 
and  carrying  their  decisions  into  effect.  It  is  true  that' application 
was  often  made  to  him  in  the  first  instance  as  .an  arbitrator,  but 
this  was  optional,  and  depended  much,  upon  his  personal  character. 
When  he  acted  in  this  capacity,  the  curnum  usually  sat  with  him-> 
to  assist  with  his  advice  and  to  witness  the  decision.  The  only 
occasion  on  which  he  could  he  said  to  exercise  the  authority  of  & 
judge,  was  in  cases  of  disputed  rent  or  property  between  individuals 
and  Government.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind  no  panebayator  arbi¬ 
tration  was  admitted :  he  heard  the  complaint,  and  gave  his 
decision  or  order  verbally.  The  party  might  appeal  to  all  the 
'different  gradations  of  amildars,  and  even  to  the  sovereign,  but  in 
no  stage  of  the  business  was  any  arbitration  or  trial  necessarily 
allowed.  The  amildar,  however,  frequently  referred. such  cases -to  • 
the  opinion  of  respectable  inhabitants,  and  acted  accordingly. 

The  judicial  authority  of  the  district  amildar  differed  in--.ua/ 
respect  from  that  of  the  pota.il,  except  in  the  greater  extent  of  his 
jurisdiction,  and  in  his  being  authorized  to  compel,  persona  who. 
refused  to  answer  demands  against  them,  to  submit  them  to- -trial 
by  arbitration  or  panchayat,  He,. like  the  pot-ail,  decided  all  suits 


rm;  administration  or  justice. 
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which  the  parties  voluntarily  brought  before  him  as  an  arbitrator, 
a, ud  of  his  own  authority  all  cases  of  rent  in  which  Government 
was  a  party.  . 

The  amildar  of  the  province,  or  Collector,  was  governed  by  the 
same  rules  a9  the  district  amildar  in  his  judicial  capacity.  He 
decided  of  his  own  authority  in  questions  where  Government  was 
a  parly,  and  in  all  those  between  individuals  which  were  submitted 
to  him  by  the  parties  ;  but  in  all  other  cases,  settled  by  arbitration 
or  panchayat,  he  had  no  power  beyond  that  of  enforcing  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  decisions  given.  Appeals  were  very  seldom  made  from 
him  :  they  could  be  made  only  to  the  sovereign,  and,  unless  in  cases 
of  the  most  glaring  injustice,  they  were  not  attended  to. 

Prom  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  under  the  Hindu 
administration  there  were  no  courts  of  justice,  excepting  the  cut- 
cherries  of  the  potails  and  amildars,  and  that  all  civil  causes  of 
importance  were  settled  by  panchayats.  The  number  of  persons 
composing  the  panchayat  was  not  limited  by  any  rule  ;  it  was  five, 
ten,  and  sometimes  twenty,  but  most  usually  eight  or  ten.  There 
was  no  limitation  ns  to  the  value  in  suits  tried  by  panchayats, 
assembled  by  the  potail  or  amildar.  It  was  left  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  parties,  who,  if  they  thought  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  properly  qualified  to  give  a  decision,  were  not  to 
be  found  in  the  village,  repaired  to  the  town  in  which  the  district 
amildar  resided,  who  ordered  a  panchayat  either  there  or  in  any 
other  place  that  they  desired.  Copies  of  decisions  by  panchayats, 
arbitrators,  or  potails  and  amildars,  were  seldom  preserved  in  any 
public  office,  except  in  suits  of  great  importance  or  for  real  pro¬ 
perly.  But  this  was  attended  with  no  inconvenience,  because,  the 
practice  being  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  people  could 
read  and  write,  the  parties  are,  in  India,  always  the  keepers  of 
their  own  records,  and  are,  from  many  local  causes,  much  better 
guardians  of  (hem  than  any  public  office. 

There  is  probably  no  native  government  in  India  which  has  not 
lost  the  whole  of  its  records  more  than  once  by  the  devastations  of 
wav.  A  native  army,  sometimes  in  advancing,  and  always  in 
retreating,  sets  fire  to  everything  within  its  reach,  and  the  dryness 
of  the  climate  and  the  slightness  of  the  buildings  render  the 
destruction  rapid  and  extensive.  liven  in  the  si  longest  hill-forls. 
the  public  records  are  not  secure;  for  when  such  places  are  (nkc-n, 
the  assailants  enter  every  public  building,  and,  in  searching  for 
plunder,  toss  the  records  into  the  open  air,  where  they  arc  destroyed 
by  fire  or  the  weather.  This  was  the  fate  ol  all  the  records  of  l he 
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•Mysore  Wovemmeut  at  Seringapatanr;  they  ay  ere  .thrown  from  lit? 
euteherry  jutothe  parade  below,  and  were  almost  entirely  dissolved, 
by  a  torrent,  of  ruin  which  fell  next  day.  .  Besides  the  danger  from 
the  enemy,  the  euteherry  of  the  village  and  the  house  of  the  curnum, 
in  times  of  disorder,  are  often  maliciously  set  fire  to  by  persona  who 
expect  to  derive  some  advantage  from  the  annihilation  of  -particular.- 
documents.  From  these  causes  the  curnums  usually  keep  two, 
and  oven  three  copies  of  the  revenue  records,  and-  one  copy  is 
generally  buried.  Individuals  also  preserve  their  valuable  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  same  manner.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  continue  the 
Indian  practice  of  giving  copies  of  judicial  decisions  to  the  parties- 
concerned,  since,  iu  fact,  they  cannot  be  so  safe  under  any  other 
custody. 

The  mode  of  distributing  justice  has  been  described  as  it  was 
under  a  vigorous  government.  When  the  government  was  weak 
and  rapacious,  corruption  descended  from  the  head,  through  every 
gradation,  to  the  lowest  officer  of  the  State,  and  justice  was  bought 
and  sold.  Still,  however,  the  evil  was  greatly  diminished  by  the 
universal  practice  of  resorting  to  arbitration  and  panebaya-t,  and. 
by  public  opinion  ;  for  every  interference  of  a  public  officer  with, 
their  proceedings  was  extremely  unpopular,  and,  where  undue 
influence  had  been  exerted,  the  successful  party  was  liable  to  lose 
what  he  had  unjustly  gained  by  a  new  trial,  and  the  first  change 
of  the  administration  of  the  province.  The  strong  attachment  of 
the  natives  to  trial  by  panchaya-t  has,  no  doubt,  in  some  degree, 
arisen  from  the  dread  of  the  venalitjr  of  their  rulers;  but  it  has 
probably  been  increased  and  confirmed  by  the  conviction  resulting 
from  experience,  that  no  judge,  however  upright  and  active,  was 
so  competent  as  such,  a  body  to  dispense  justice  correctly  -and 
expeditiously. 

The  main  defect  of  the  Indian  system  was  its  resting  too  much 
on  the  personal  character  of  the  men  who  happened  to  be  in  office. 
This  evil  will,  as  far  a.s  possible,  be  gradually  remedied  by  the 
courts  established  under  European  Judges  ;  and  under  such  a  check, 
the  ancient  simple  Hindu  forms  might  be  -preserved  in  practice,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  and  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.  The  adoption 
of  this  measure  would  not  involve  any  essential  change  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  authority  of  the  judicial  courts.  These. ought  to  be 
maintained;  but  with  a  jurisdiction  so  regulated,  as  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  operation  of  panchayats  iu  facilitating  the  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  justice.  Nothing  would  be  so  effectual  in  promoting  the 
attainment- -of  this  object  as  a  recurrence  to  the  Hindu  system  in 
all  minor  cases,  under  such  limitations  as  might-  guard  against  abuse. 
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TEE  PREVENTION  OF  RIOTS  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  CASTE  DISPUTES. 


3rd  July,  1820. 

The  unfortunate  riot  at  Masulipatam  on  the  29th  of  May,  in  which  Fatal  riot 
three  persons  lost  their  lives,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  one  of  those  tam^Pro*" 
disputes  about  ceremonies,  which  are  so  common  between  the  right  collector1,1'6 
and  left-hand  castes.  The  great  population  of  Masulipatam  renders  trateJfo?'s’ 
it  peculiarly  liable  to  such  disturbances,  and  the  well-known  zeal  disputes"''411 
of  the  Collector  has  led  him  to  adopt  measures  for  their  prevention,  processions 
But  I  fear  that  they  will  not  have  the  desired  effect,  and  that,  if  i^te^re- 
sanctioned,  they  will  rather  augment  than  mitigate  the  evil.  The  Eeasons  for 
Collector’s  proposition  is  that  all  differences  respecting  procession  theexpe-m° 
and  other  ceremonies  should  be  decided  by  the  courts  of  law,  and  these7  °{ 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  should  support  the  party  whose  claim  in'0p0SRls- 
seems  consistent  with  natural  right.  He  observes  that  the  beating 
of  tom-toms,®  riding  in  a  palankeen,  and  erecting  a  panddl,f  are 
privileges  which  injure  nobody,  and  naturally  belong  to  every  per¬ 
son  wbo  can  afford  to  pay  for  them.  This  is  very  true  ;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  things  equally  harmless  in  themselves  have  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  nations,  and  in  our  own  as  well  as  in  others,  fre¬ 
quently  excited  the  most  obstinate  and  sanguinary  contests.  The 
alteration  of  a  mere  form  or  symbol  of  no  importance  has  as  often 
produced  these  effects  as  an  attack  on  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  national  faith.  It  would  therefore  be  extremely  imprudent  to 
use  the  authority  of  Government  in  supporting  the  performance  of 
ceremonies  which  we  know  are  likely  to  be  opposed  by  a  large  body 
of  the  natives.  On  all  such  occasions  it  would  be  most  advisable 
that  the  officers  cf  Government  should  take  no  part,  but  entirely 
confine  themselves  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  which 
will,  in  almost  every  case,  be  more  likely  to  be  secured  by  discourag¬ 
ing,  rather  than  promoting,  disputed  claims  to  the  right  of  using 
palankeens,  flags,  and  other  marks  of  distinction  during  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  certain  ceremonies. 

*  Tom-tom,  a  sort  of  drum  used  by  the  natives, 

t  Pancldl,  a  temporary  shed. 


i’H8  JH.WIT.tJ  OK  till:.  THOMAS  .  Mf.lNiiO, 

Avr'nmpnt  '('lift  Maeistnilo  seems  to -think.  that,  because  a  decision  of.  thiv 
Mufriairixtc.  ZilJab  Court  put  a  atop  to  the  opposition  given  to  the.  cast*).  -of 
it.'  Banians,  in  having  the  Vaduklam,  rites  performed  in.  their  houses 

in  the  language  of  the  Yodas,  it  would  have  tlie.  same efficacy  .in 
stopping  the  opposition  to  marriage  processions ;  but  the  eases  are 
entirely  different.  The  Banians  have  the  sanction  of  the  shastras* 
for  the  use  of  the  Vaduklam  rites  in  their  families:  the  ceremony 
is  private,  and  the  opposition  is  only  by  a  few  Brahmins.  But  in 
the  ease  of  the  marriage  procession,  -there-  is  no  sanction  of  the 
shastras;  the  ceremony  is  public  and  lasts  for  days  together,  and 
the  opposition  is  by  the  whole  of  the  right-hand  against  the  whole 
of  the  left-hand  castes,  and  brings  every  Hindu  into  the  conflict. 
Order  pas-  The  result  of  the  Magistrate’s  experiment  ought  to  make  us 

cod  by  the  °  1  c  . 

Magistrate,  avoid  the  repetition  of  it.  We  find  from  his  own  statement  that 

Its  result. 

the  mischief  was  occasioned  by  his  wish  to  restore  to  the  caste  of 
goldsmiths  the  right  of  riding  in  a  palankeen,  which  lie  considered 
to  belong  to  every  man  who  chose  to  pay  for  it.  He  annulled  a 
former  order  against  it,  in  conseqneuce  of  the  complaint  of  the 
writer  of  the  Zillali  Court,  that  he  was  hindered  by  it  from  per¬ 
forming  bis  son’s  marriage  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  rank  :  and  as 
he  did  not  apprehend  any  disturbance,  he  left  .Masulipatam  before 
the  ceremony  took  place.  The  Assistant  Magistrate,  however,  two 
days  before  its  commencement,  received  information  that  opposi¬ 
tion  Was  intended.  He  did  whatever  could  be  done  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  town,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  -  issued  a  proclamation, 
stationed  the  police  in  the  streets  to  prevent  riot,  reinforced  them 
with  the  revenue  peons,  and  desired  the  officer  commanding*  the 
troops  to  keep  them  in  readiness  within  their  lines.  Bat  in  spite  of 
all  these  precautions,  a  serious  affray,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
occurs,  in  which  property  is  plundered  and  lives  are  lost  :  and  all 
this  array  of  civil  and  military  power,  and  all  this  tumult,  arises 
solely  from  its  being  thought  necessary  that  a  writer  oE  the  court 
should  have  a  palankeen  at  the  celebration  of  a  marriage.  Had 
the  writer  not  looked  for  the  support  of  the  Magistrate,  he  would 
undoubtedly  not  have  ventured  to  go  in  procession,  and  no  disturh- 
'  ance  would  have  happened. 

Customs  in  The  Magistrate  states  that  this  very  writer  had  gone,  about  for 
casta  piavi-  many  years  in  a  palankeen  without  hindrance.  But  this  is  not.  the 
indifferent  point. in  dispute  :  it  is  not  his  using  a  palankeen  on  his  ordinary 
business,  but  liis  going  in  procession.  It  is  this  which  constitutes 


Shdtiras  here  mean  tlic  sacred  scriptures  of  tlio  Hindus. 
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(lie  triumph  of  one  party  and  the  defeat  of  the  other,  and  which, 
whilst  such  opinions  are  entertained  by  the  natives,  will  always 
produce  affrays.  The  Magistrate  supposes  that  the  opposition  was 
not  justified  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  because  it  was  notorious 
that  in  many  places  of  the  same  district  the  goldsmith  caste  went 
in  procession  in  palankeens.  This  is  very  likely ;  but  it  does  not 
affect  the  question,  which  relates  solely  to  what  is  the  custom  of 
the  town  of  Masulipatam,  not  to  wliat  that  of  other  places  is. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  caste  to  have  a  privilege  in  one  place 
which  it  has  not  in  another.  In  a  small  village,  or  in  a  village  where 
there  are  but  few  persons  of  the  opposite  caste,  it  goes  in  proces¬ 
sion  in  a  manner  which  it  could  not  do  in  a  great  town,  where  the 
numbers  are  more  equally  balanced.  The  Magistrate  has  not  shown 
that  the  goldsmiths  had,  in  the  town  of  Masulipatam,  the  privilege 
which  they  claim.  Had  it  existed,  he  could  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  the  proof  of  it  among  the  Mahomedan  population,  or 
even  among  the  Brahmins,  who,  in  general,  have  no  interest  in  the 
disputes  of  the  right  and  left-hand  castes.  We  can  infer,  not  only 
from  the  Magistrate’s  having  stated  no  precedent,  bub  from  the 
unwillingness  of  the  revenue  and  police  servants  to  take  an  active 
part  or  even  to  give  information,  that  the  claim  of  the  goldsmiths 
was  unfounded. 

The  Assistant  Magistrate  remarks  that  the  police  servants  con-  Fidelity  oC 
nived  at  the  conduct  of  the  rioters;  but  that  the  sepoys,  though  should  not 
they  might  be  supposed  to  act  under  the  influence  of  the  same  totrauui 


prejudices,  showed  no  improper  bias.  We  are  not,  however,  to  exeept'upo 
conclude  from  the  conduct  of  tlie  sepoys  that  they  were  less  inclined  gvonncisf*1 
to  the  cause  of  the  rioters  than  the  police.  Sepoys  are  often  led 
by  the  habit  of  military  discipline  to  act  in  opposition  to  their 
prejudices,  but  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  bo  expose  their 
fidelity  to  such  a  trial,  and  it  ought  never  to  be  done,  unless  in 
cases  of  the  utmost  necessity. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  the  customs  of  the  castes,  connected  Mu?istnii( 
with  their  public  ceremonies,  should  be  the  same  everywhere,  and  cemutennm 
that  differences  inspecting  them  should  be  settled  by  decisions  of 
the  courts;  but  as  this  is  impossible  while  these  prejudices  remain, 
we  ought  in  the  mean  time  to  follow  the  course  most  likely  to  ^J’!. 
prevent  disorder  and  outrage.  The  conflicts  of  the  castes  arc 
usually  most  serious  and  most  frequent,  when  one  party  or  the 
other  expects  the  support  of  the  officers  of  Government.  They  are 
usually  occasioned  by  supporting  some  innovation  respecting 
ceremonies,  but  rarely  by  punishing  it.  The  Magistrate  ought, 


therefore,  to  give  no  aid  whatever  to  any  persons  desirous  of. 
celebrating  marriages  or  other  festivals,  or  public  ceremonies in 
any  way  not  usual  in  the  place,  but  ■rathe.r...'to-  .disboUwl^HaWee  • 
innovation.  He  ought,  in  all  disputes  .between." the  castes,  to, take 
no  part  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  in  order  .to  preserve  the 
peace  ;  and  be  ought  to  punish  the  rioters  on  both  aides;  in  .bases  of 
affray,  for  breach  of  the  peace,  and  on  the  whole  to  conduct  him¬ 
self  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  evident  to  the  people  that  he 
favours  the  pretensions  of  neither  side,  but  looks  only  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  peace. 

I  recommend  that  instructions  in  conformity  to  these  suggestions 
be  sent  to  the  Magistrates  for  their  guidance. 


ON  CERTAIN  REFORMS  IN  THE  JUDICIAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 


ltifch  March,  1821. 

Most  of  the  amendments  of  the  Regulations  proposed  in  tlie  Minute  Proposed  , 

|  of  Mr.  Stratton  have  already  been  sent  to  the  Board  of  Riegula-  i^the^ ^ 

■  tions  by  Government,  though  not  in  so  specific  a  form.  They  will  eolations. 

J  be  comprised  in  two  Regulations — one  criminal,  the  other  civil — 

,  and  they  will.  I  have  no  doubt,  be  very  useful  both  in  promoting 

the  ends  of  justice  and  in  facilitating  its  distribution. 

The  criminal  Regulation  will  vest  in  talisildars  and  heads  of  rowers^of^ 
villages  the  power  of  punishing  petty  thefts,  to  a  limited  extent,  j^hsiidlrs 
without  reference  to  the  Magistrate.  The  Sadr  Adalat  object  to 
these  officers  having  the  power  of  even  taking  examinations  regard¬ 
ing  petty  thefts,  in  their  remarks  upon  a  proposition  to  that  effect 
by  the  First  Judge  on  circuit  of  the  Centre  Court.  If  we  are  to  be 
guided  by  this  objection,  we  must  continue,  as  at  present,  to  force 
thousands  of  people  every  year  before  the  Magistrate  as  witnesses  in 
trifling  matters,  for  which  they  ought  never  to  have  left  their 
homes;  or  we  must  consent  to  let  numbers  of  petty  thefts  go  un¬ 
punished,  because  those  who  know  of  them  are  deterred  from  in¬ 
forming  by  the  fear  of  being  sent  to  a  distant  court  to  give  evidence. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  potail  will  be  limited  to  thefts  within  one  Proposed 

f  jurisdiction 

rupee,  and  that  of  the  tahsildar  to  thefts  within  five  rupees.  The  in  each  case, 

potail  will  have  no  power  to  punisli  beyond  what  he  now  has  in 
,  petty  offences ;  the  tahsikhir’s  power  of  punishing  will  be  limited 

to  six  rattans.  The  probable  effect  of  the  Regulation,  as  far  as  the  Effect  of  the 
r.  .  Regulation, 

potail  is  concerned,  will  be  that  many  petty  thefts,  which  now  pass 

unnoticed,  will  be  punished  by  a  few  hours’  confinement,  and  that 
many  which  deserve  no  higher  punishment,  hut  which  are  now  sent 
to  the  Magistrate,  will  be  punished  in  the  same  way  upon  the  spot. 

The  effect  of  the  Regulation  with  regard  to  the  tahsildar  will  be  to 
give  him  more  weight  in  his  district,  to  render  him  more  efficient 
as  a  police  officer,  to  enable  him  to  relieve  the  Magistrate  from  mucli 
unnecessary  labour  in  investigating  trifling  cases,  and  by  punishing 


at  once,  upon  'us  mui  nilhmif;  end  upon  tin  <-r>ol,  fo  mi  nr  lie 
example  more  impressive. 

for  BurMo  The  doctrine  a'l  thefts  whatever  should  be  cognizable  old j 
pi-an  Magis-  by  the  European  Magistrate,  and  that  not  a  single  rattan  should  be 
~han  inflicted  throughout  our  wide  territory,  except  by  bis  order,  has 
“imes  that  always  appeared  to  me  one  of  those  visionary  schemes  which  couM- 
minted.  never  be  reduced  to  practice,  and  which,  even  if  it  could,  ought -not 
to  be  adopted.  A  man  must,  have  had  very  little  experience,  or 
must  have  looked  with  very  little  attention  at  what  was  passing 
before  him,  who  can  believe  that  the  few  Europeans -employed  in 
the  provinces  are  capable  of  investiga  ting,  in  any  adequate  manner, 
all  the  various  thefts  that  occur.  Our  native  servants  may  tell  -us 
that  we  do  all  this,  but  we  delude  ourselves  if  we  believe  that  we 
can.  If  we  wish  to  do  it,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  means 
within  our  reach,  and  make  use  of  the  intelligence  of  the  natives 
in  aiding  us  in  this  part  of  the  internal  administration,  by  grant¬ 
ing  to  them  jurisdiction  in  all  those  subordinate  matters  in  which, 
from  their  habits,  they  are  so  much  better  qualified  to  act  than 
ourselves.  There  are  a  great  number  of  thefts  of  a  trivial  nature 
which,  when  not  committed  by  persons  of  bad  character,  can 
scarcely  he  regarded  as  crimes;  such  as  the  stealing  of  a  few  roots 
or  a  little  grain  from  a  field  by  a  servant  of  the  owner  or  by  some 
idle  passenger,  the  pilfering  in  an  open  bazar  of  some  tobacco  or 
article  of  trifling  value.  Such  matters  ought  not  to  be  brought 
before  the  Magistrate.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  Judicial 
Code  they  were  punished,  as  the  case  might  be,  either  by  the  master 
of  the  house  or  the  potail  of  the  village,  by  some  slight  chastise¬ 
ment  or  by  reprimand.  They  will  now  again  be  punished  in  the 
same  manner,  instead  of  being  brought  before  the  Magistrate,  as 
too  many  of  them  have  been  of  late  years.  There,  is  no  cause  to 
apprehend  that  the  limited  authority  proposed  to  be  given  will.. be 
abused  by  the  iahsiidars  or  heads  of  villages;  for  they  have  no 
motive  to  prompt  them  to  exceed  the  bounds  prescribed  by  law,  but 
the  fear  of  punishment  and  the  dread  of  losing  their  places  to 
restrain  them  within  them. 

Effect  of  The  civil  Regulation  proposed  by  Mr.  Stratton  will  extend  the 
Regulation;  jurisdiction  of  the  district  munsifs,  of  the  Sadr  amitis,  and  of  the 
Registrars  of  Zillah  Courts,  and  will  abolish  fees  on  all  suits  under 
of  nMi*ases  ^eu  rnPees  tried  by  the  district  muusif.  I  am  anxious  to  make  a 
more  extensive  use  of  the  district  muusif,  who,  experience  has  shown, 
nnmsiCs.  can  do  so  much  judicial  business  with  so  few  appeals.  This  institu¬ 
tion  affords  great  convenience  to  the  inhabitants  by  its  nearness  to 
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fclieir  homes,  and  by  the  quickness  and  cheapness  of  its  decisions. 
The  extension  of  its  jurisdiction  will,  by  relieving  the  Zillah  Judge 
from  a  great  portion  of  his  present  business,  enable  us  to  enlarge 
the  zillahs,  to  reduce  the  number  of  J  udges,  and  to  lessen  the 
judicial  expenditure.  The  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
district  munsifs  necessarily  involves  that  of  the  Sadr  amins  and 
Zillah  Registrars,  as  the  original  distinction  among  them  could  not 
be  otherwise  preserved.  The  number  of  causes  brought  before  tbe 
Zillah  Registrars  has  been  already  so  much  reduced  by  the  native 
tribunals,  that  an  extension  of  jurisdiction  becomes  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  give  them  employment.  But  as  they  must 
now,  from  the  time  which  they  are  required  to  pass  at  college,  and 
in  the  revenue  department  after  leaving  college,  be  four  or  five 
years  in  the  country  before  they  are  eligible  for  the  office  of  Regis¬ 
trar,  they  will  in  future  be  as  well  qualified  for  tbe  extended,  as 
they  were  formerly  for  the  more  limited  jurisdiction. 

The  abolition  of  fees  on  suits  within  ten  rupees  in  the  district 
munsifs  court  is  intended  to  prevent  tbe  munsif  from  drawing  such 
suits  away  from  the  village  into  his  own  court.  There  is  one 
objection  to  this  measure  which  I  have  always  seen,  namely,  that 
the  district  munsif  might  not  entertain  suits  from  which  he  could 
derive  no  profit,  and  that  as  the  potail  or  village  munsif  might  also 
decline  to'  receive  them,  they  might  thus,  between  these  two 
authorities,  remain  undecided.  The  district  munsif,  it  is  true,  is 
bound  to  decide  such  suits ;  but  he  would  probably  find  means  to 
put  off  or  to  evade  altogether  tbe  adjustment  of  them,  when  lie  bad 
others  before  him  which  yielded  him  fees.  I  have  therefore  some¬ 
times  thought  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  reduce  the  fees  on  the 
ten  rupee  suits  so  low  as  to  leave  the  district  munsif  no  inducement 
to  seek  them,  but  not  so  low  as  not  still  to  make  it  worth  his  while 
to  settle  them,  when  they  came  into  his  court.  As  it  is,  however, 
desirable  that  these  suits  should  in  general  be  settled  by  the  village 
munsifs,  and  as  it  is  likely  that  more  of  them  will  be  settled  in  the 
villages  in  proportion  as  the  delay  of  decision  increases  in  the 
district  munsifs’  courts,  I  think  that  the  experiment  of  a  total 
abolition  of  fees  on  ten  rupee  suits  should  be  made.  It  will  pro¬ 
bably  have  the  desired  effect,  and  if  if  has  not,  a  small  fee  can  be 
again  imposed. 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON 'THE  JUDICIAL  AiDMXNiS- 
TRAT.I ON  AND  ON  THE  ROLJCE. 

*  -  gist- December,- 182iv  •• 

Eritisii  In  comparing  onr  internal  administration  with  Unit  of  the  native . 
ment  in  princes,  it  may  be  said  that  we  have, -perhaps,  been  more  successful 
successful  in  in  onr  judicial  than  in  our  revenue  institutions.  In  the  criminal 
than. in  its  branch,  the  extent  of  our  power  has  rendered  the  apprehension  of 
miuistai-  criminals  more  sure ;  and.  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  conviction 
especially  in  arising  from  the  Mahomedan  law,  punishment  is  as  certain,  and 
branch.  justice  much  more  so,  than  before.  I  doubt  if  in  civil  judicature 
lBoreehonid  'we  ^aT®  the  same  advantage  yet,  or  ever  can,  until  we  leave  to  the. 
be  left  to  natives  the  decision  of  almost  all  the  original  snits.  The  natives 
nffcnoy.  ean  hardly  he  said  to  have  had  any  regular  system.  What  it  was, 
has  been  well  described  by  tlie  late  Commissioner  of  the  Deccan ; 
but  their  decisions  by  various  local  officers,  by  panchayats,  and  the 
prince,  or  the  court  established  near  him,  though  irregular,  and 
often  corrupt  and  arbitrary,  dispensed  as  much  real  justice  as  •  onr 
courts,  and  with  less  delay  and  expense;  for  the  native  ...judges, 
whatever  their  irregularities  were,  had  the  great  advantage  of 
understanding  their  own  language,  and  their  own  code,  much  better 
than  ours  are  ever  likely  to  do.  Our  Judges  will,  however,  improve 
every  day  from  longer  experience, 'and  -  the  expense  to  the  suitors, 
both  of  time  and  money,  be  much  reduced.  Our  Judges  even  now 
are  in  general  more  efficient  than  our  Collectors. 

In  this  country, the  judicial  require,  perhaps,  less  talent  than  the 
revenue  duties;  they  are  less  complicated,  and  are  not,  like  them,, 
affected  by  adverse  seasons,  or  by  peace  or  war,  but  are  governed 
by  fixed  rules,  and  require  little  more  in  general  than  .temper  and 
assiduity.  . 

Appoint.  The  district  munsifs,  or  native  judges,  are  a  great  improvement 
native  on  our  judicial  institutions.  They  have  relieved  the  Ziillah  Courts 
sigmtkictis.  from  a  great  mass  of  small  suits  :  they  get  through  a  great  deal  of 
"abmbio  W01'k,  and  there  is  reason  to  infer  that  ■  it  is  performed  in  a  satis- 
jaeswurc.  factory  manner,  because  the  inhabitants  crowd  to  their  courts, 
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because  the  proportion  of  appeals  from  tlieir  suits  is  not  large,  and  , 

because  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  dismiss  many  for  mis¬ 
conduct.  They  will  every  day  become  more  respectable,  when  it  is 
found  that  the  corrupt  and  insolent  are  punished,  and  that  the 
diligent  and  upright  are  allowed  to  hold  their  situations  perma¬ 
nently.  Their  jurisdiction  was  extended  in  1821  to  matters  amount¬ 
ing  in  value  to  five  hundred  rupees,  and  it  might  with  great  utility 
he  extended  much  farther.  It  will  in  time  absorb  almost  all  origin¬ 
al  suits,  with  great  advantage  to  the  community,  and  leave  to  the 
Zillali  J ndge  hardly  anything  but  appeals. 

There  was  nothing  in  which  our  judicial  code,  on  its  first  estab-  Objections 
lishment,  departed  more  widely  from  the  usage  of  the  country,  temofpan- 
than  in  the  disuse  of  panchayat.  When  this  ancient  institution  considered, 
was  introduced  into  our  code  in  1816,  there  was  so  much  objection 
to  it,  both  at  home  and  in  this  country,  lest  it  should  become  an 
instrument  of  abuse,  that  it  was  placed  under  so  many  restrictions 
as  to  deprive  it  of  much  of  its  utility.  It  was  unknown  to  some  of 
the  Company’s  servants  as  anything  more  than  a  mode  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  :  it  was  known  by  others  to  have  been  employed  by  the  natives 
in  the  decision  of  civil  suits,  and  even  of  criminal  cases,  hut  it  was 
imagined  to  have  been  so  employed,  not  because  they  liked  it,  hut 
because  they  had  nothing  better;  and  it  was  opposed  by  some  very 
intelligent  men,  ou  the  ground  of  its  form  and  proceedings  being 
altogether  so  irregular,  as  to  be  quite  incompatible  with  the  system 
of  our  courts.  All  doubts  as  to  the  popularity  of  panchayats  Popularity 
among  the  natives  must  now  have  been  removed  by  the  reports  of  ^“T^-'!'rlr 
some  of  the  ablest  servants  of  the  Company,  which  explain  their 
nature,  and  show  that  they  were  in  general  use  over  extensive 
provinces.  The  defects  of  the  panchayat  are  better  known  to 
natives  than  to  us ;  yet,  with  all  its  defects,  they  hold  it  in  so  much 
reverence,  that  they  say,  1  Where  the  jury  sits,  God  is  present.' 

In  many  ordinary  cases  the  panchayat  is  clear  and  prompt  in  its 

decisions;  but  when  complicated  accounts  are  (o  he  examined,  it  is 

often  extremely'  dilatory.  It  adjourns  frequently;  when  it  meets  lm  puls- 

again  some  of  the  members  arc  often  absent,  and.  it,  sometimes  hap-  im-i.i.  nt  t.> 

pens  that  a  substitute  takes  the  place  of  a  n  absent  member.  All  this 

is,  no  doubt,  extremely'  irregular.  Hut  the  native  covcm  incut  itself 

is  despotic  and  irregular,  and  everything  under  ii.  must  partaxo  oi 

its  nature.  These  irregularities,  however,  arc  all  .susceptible  oi  rot.ir 

gradual  correction  ;  and  indeed,  even  now,  (hey  arc  not  found  in  i 

practice  to  produce  half  the  inconvenience  that,  might,  he  expected 

from  them  by  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  exact  I  onus  o'. 
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English  courts  of  judicature.  They  ought  not  to.  prevent  oar 
employing  the  paucMyai  more  than  ws  have  hitherto  done,  because 
its  duties  are  of  the  most  essential  advantage -to-  the  coniimiiu'iy,, 
and  there  is  no  other  possible  way  by  winch  -  they  can  be  so  well 
discharged.  The  natives  have  been,  so  long  habituated  to  the 
panclniyat  in  all  their  concerns,  that  not  only  in  the  great  towns, 
but  even  in  the  villages,  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  qualified  to 
sit  upon  it  can  be  found.  We  ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  their, 
aid,  by  extending  the  range  within  which  the  operations  of  the 
panchayat  are  confined.  Its  cognizance  of  all  duties  within  a 
certain  amount,  both  in  the  Zillali  and  district  munsifs’ .courts, 
should  be  abolished,  and  neither  party  should  have  the  option. of  : 
declining  its  jurisdiction.  The  same  rule  should  hold  in  all  cases 
tried  by  the  Collector. 

Psuicharats  The  use  of  the  panchayat.  in  criminal  trials  has  been  recoin- 
should  be  ■ 

tried  in ^  mended  by  several  persons,  ana  amongst  others,  by  a  very  intelli- 

casea.  gent  judicial  officer,  who  submitted  a  draft  of  a  Regulation  for 

that  purpose,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  measure  would  bo  very 
beneficial,  and  that,  until  it  is  adopted,  facts  will  never  be  so  well 
found  as  they  might  be.  The  employment  of  the  panchayat,. 
independently  of  the  great  help  it  affords  us  in  carrying  on  the 
business  of  the  country,  gives  weight  and  consideration  among 
tlieir  countrymen  to  those  who  are  so  employed,  brings  xis  in  our 
public  duties  into  better  acquaintance  and  closer  union,  with  theni) 
and  renders  our  Government  more  acceptable  to  the  people. 

Evils  result-  None  of  the  changes  introduced  in  the  customs  of  the  country 
MtebiSL”  °  with  the  judicial  code  were  better  formed  for  the  vexation  of  the 
police  as  »  people  than  the  system  by  which  the  police  was.  in  some  districts 
tody.  erected  into  an  establishment  by  itself,  and  separated  from  all 

■others.  This  separation  was  by  many  regarded  as  a  great,  improve¬ 
ment.;  for  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  the  business  of  the  police 
would  be  conducted  with  more  regularity  and  efficiency,  by  a  class 
of  men  whose  time  should  be  devoted  to  this  duty  only,  than  by 
Opposed  to  any  class  who  had  other  duties  to  attend  to.  But  this  system, 
of  the  “  '  besides  being  objectionable  in  many  points,  had  one  main  defect  in 
Its  defects,  not  being  founded  in  any  of  the  usages  of  the  country ;  for  no 
system  for  any  part  of  the  municipal  administration  can  ever 
answer  that  is  not,  drawn  from  its  ancient  institutions  or  assimilat¬ 
ed  with  them.  The  new  police  establishment  resembled, in  some 
.degree  au  irregular  military  corps  :  it  was  directed  by  the  Zillah- 
Magistrate :  . it  was  spread  over  the  country  in  small  guards,-  at 
every  town  and  principal  village :  it  was  entirely  Independent1  of 
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tlie  district  and  village  local  authorities,  and  subordinate  only  to 
its  own  darogalis  and  petty  officers:  it  had  no  common  interest 
"with  the  people  :  it  seldom  knew  anything  of  the  neighbourhood 
iu  which  it  was  stationed,  and  had  no  means  of  discovering 
offenders  but  by  the  village  watchers,  who  had  been  withdrawn 
from  their  ancient  masters,  the  tahsildars,  and  placed  under  its 
authority  for  this  purpose.  It  soon  learned  to  make  the  use 
which  might  have  been  foreseen,  of  the  power  which  it  pos¬ 
sessed  :  it  harassed  the  heads  and  curnums  of  villages,  by  constantly- 
summoning  them  before  it,  uuder  the  pretext  of  inquiring  into 
imaginary  offences,  and  often  extorted  money  from  them  as  the 
price  of  exemption  from  this  grievance  :  it  often  obtained  money 
|  from  some  of  the  more  respectable  inhabitants,  by  raising  reports 
j  of  irregularities  in  their  families,  and  threatening  to  bring  them 
j:  forward  by  public  investigation :  it  also  got  money  by  releasing 

ji  persons  whom  it  had  threatened  to  send  as  witnesses  regarding,  some 
pretended  offence ;  and  its  abuse  of  authority  was  the  more  felt 
from  the  low  rank  of  its  agents,  who  were  iu  general  no  better 
than  common  peons.  This  very  circumstance  of  placing  the  dregs 
,,  of  the  people  above  the  more  respectable  classes  was  of  itself  a 
;  serious  evil,  and  was  regarded  by  them  as  au  oppressive  measure. 

Such  a  police  had  no  interest  in  the  peace  of  the  country,  because 
it  knew  that  in  tranquil  times  its  services  were  less  wanted,  and 
that  its  numbers  would  probably  be  reduced.  Its  gains  were 
derived  from  disturbance,  and  its  importance  increased  in  such 
times,  and  it  was  therefore  its  business  to  exaggerate  every  disorder 
and  to  keep  up  alarm.  It  was  altogether  a  harsh  and  vexatious 
system  of  espionage. 

We  have  now,  in  most  places,  reverted  to  the  old  police  of  the  old  village 
country,  executed  by  village  watchmen,  mostly  hereditary,  under  country^6 
the  direction  of  the  beads  of  the  villages,  tahsildars  of  districts,  and 
the  Collector  and  Magistrate  of  the  province.  The  establishments 
of  the  tahsildars  are  employed  without  distinction  either  iu  police 
or  revenue  duties,  as  the  occasion  requires;  and  it  is  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  country  which  they  and 
the  village  servants  acquire,  from  their  occupation  iu  the  revenue, 
which  euables  them  to  discover  by  whom  offences  are  committed, 
much  more  readily  than  could  possibly  be  done  by  mere  public 
servants.  The  village  and  district  servants,  as  well  as  the  tahsil¬ 
dars,  under  whom  they  act,  are  deeply  interested  iu  the  good  order 
of  the  country,  and  they  have  therefore  the  strongest  motives  for 
exerting  themselves  in  keeping  the  peace. 


""Um!*iiPvo  What-is  w  m>Uy  c  ilJul  police,  o»u  m  idem  prevent  ct‘n>' ,  ,t  «  >, 
]>o)>cu.  seldom  do  more  than  secure  the  greater  part  of  the  offenders. 

Mnc!)  lias  been  said  and  written  in  favour  of  a  preventive-  police, 
hub  f  do  not  know  that  the  attempt  to  establish  if  has  ever  been 
successful  in  any  country.  When  a  vigilantpoli.ee  renders  detection 
and  punishment  more  certain,  it  no  doubt  acts  as  a  -preventive,- in 
so  far  as  it  deters  from  the  commission  of  crime.  The  only  efficient 
preventive  is  the  improvement  of  manners,  in  which  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  offences  can  have  very  -little-share. -  A  moderate  assessment, 
by  enabling  all  to  find  employment  and  to  live,  is,  next- to  the 
amelioration  of  manners,  the  best  thing  calculated  -in  this  country 
to  diminish  crimes.  It  is  generally  found  that  theft  and  robbery 
are  most  frequent  in  districts  overassessed,  and  that  in- seasons  of 
scarcity  they  become  common  in  districts  in  which  they  were  before 
temoTpoiIoe  rare  0c01ln’ence-  Our  present-  system  of  police  is  very  well  suited 

oSjeettoit5  ob3ecfc’  ant^  iS  Pei’fec%  equal  to  all  the  purposes  of  its 

institution,  though  it  is  not  always  so  well  directed  as  might  be 
wished.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at:  it  arises  from 
Serious  our  inexperience,  and  is  not  to  be  removed  by  any  new  rules,  but 

ishmg-in  solely  by  longer  experience.  The  districts  in.  which  plundering 

teicts.  and  gang-robhery  are  most,  prevalent,  are  some  parts  of  the 
Northern  Sircars,  and  the  crime  itself  is  occasioned  by  our  want  of 
control  over  the  petty  native  chiefs,  and  by  the  vicinity  of  their 
unhealthy  hills  and  jungles  facilitating  the  escape  of  the  offenders. 
Those  in  which  murder  and  maiming  are  most  common,  are  Malabar 
and  Oanara.  In  Malabar  this  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  -  the 
depraved  habits  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Mapillas,  and  in  Oanara 
to  those  of  the  Siddis,  a  race  as  bad  as  the  worst  of  the  M.apilias, 
but  fortunately  very  few  in  number.  They  are  the  descendants  of 
Abyssinians  formerly  in  the  armies  of  the  Mahoniedan  kings -of 
Bijapur,  many  of  whom  rose  to  the  highest  ranks  in  the  St-ate-and 
enjoyed  extensive  jagirs,  on- which  numbers  of  their  countrymen 
were  settled.  Those  who  now  remain  are  chiefly  herdsmen  or 
cultivators,  and  are  in  general  poor.  The  atrocious  crimes  of 
murder  and  gang-robbery  are  much  less  common  in  districts  which 
have  been  long-  under  the  Company’s  Government,  than  in  those  of 
more  recent  acquisition,  and  are  everywhere  gradually  diminishing. 

Chief  causes.  The  freq  uency  of  crimes  in  most  of  the  countries  -which  have 
of  fheprevo- 

crime°f  *a^en  by  conquest  under  the  British  dominion  within  the  last 
thirty -years,  as  well  as  in  many  of  those  received  from  the  Kawa'tv 
of  the  Carnatic,  does  not  arise  so  much  from  anything  in- the  nature 
of  the  people,  as  from  the-  encouragement  given  to-  every  kind-  of 
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disorder  by  a  long  succession  of  wars,  misgovernmeut,  and  anarchy. 
During  those  times  the  sovereign  power  was  too  weak  to  restrain  the 
disorders  of  its  tributaries  and  subordinate  chiefs:  gangs  of  robbers 
were  protected  by  every  little  chief,  and  even  where  they  were  not 
protected,  they  found  security,  by  the  number  of  petty  independent 
jurisdictions  enabling  them  to  escape  from  one  to  the  other.  Much 
was  done  by  the  Mysore  Mussulman  Government  to  eradicate  these 
disorders;  but  its  duration  was  too  short,  and  it  was  too  much 
occupied  in  foreign  war,  to  have  had  leisure  to  remedy  them 
effectually.  The  gangs  which  formerly  lived  by  plunder,  are  now 
much  diminished  by  death  and  other  causes ;  but  there  are  still, 
probably,  several  thousand  men  scattered  over  our  territory,  whose 
business  from  their  earliest  days  has  been  robbei’y.  These  men, 
and  perhaps  their  immediate  descendants,  must  pass  away  before 
robbery  as  a  profession  can  be  destroyed. 

In  estimating  the  state  of  crime  and  the  efficiency  of  the  police, 
we  are  generally  guided  by  the  calendars  of  the  Magistrates 
and  Criminal  Judges,  and  the  reports  of  the  Circuit  Judges.  But 
•  these  documents  adone,  without  the  consideration  of  many  other 
circumstances,  will  not  enable  us  to  form  any  just  conclusion  ;  and 
even  with  the  greatest  attention  to  every  circumstance,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  arrive  at  anything  like  accuracy.  Many  incidental  causes 
tend  to  swell  the  number  of  crimes  at  one  time  more  than  another — 
peace  or  war,  plenty  or  famine,  the  disbanding  of  troops  in  our  own 
or  neighbouring  countries,  the  passage  through  the  country  of  a 
greater  or  smaller  number  of  banjaris,  who  are  generally  robbers. 
Besides  these,  there  are  causes  of  an  official  nature  which  give  a 
very  great  increase  or  decrease  of  crime  when  there  is  little  real 
change.  In  some  districts  the  Magistrates  and  police  apprehend 
great  numbers  of  persons  on  groundless  suspicion,  or  for  trivial 
matters,  of  which  no  public  notice  ought  to  have  been  taken. 

These  irregularities  arise  from  the  ignorance  and  the  over-zeal  of 
the  native  servants,  or  from  their  carelessness,  and  not  unfrequently 
from  that  of  the  Magistrates.  The  best  way  of  ascertaining  with 
tolerable  accuracy  the  increase  or  decrease  of  crime,  would  be  by  a, 
comparison  of  the  number  of  the  higher  crimes  in  periods  of  km  or 
fifteen  years.  If  we  include  petty  thefts,  or  even  burglary,  we  shall 
be  led  to  an  erroneous  conclusion  ;  for  in  this  country  most  ol  me 
offences  called  burglary  arc  I i tile  move  Ilian  petty  Ihelt.  They  do 
not  generally  involve  housebreaking,  but  arc  much  ol  tuner  eonlitmd 

which  is  either  open  or  entered  without  violence.  Crimes  arc.  no 
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doubt,  sometimes  concealed  from  fear  and  -other  -causes. ;  •  -but  I 
believe  that  the  number  actually  committed  is  usually  overrated, 
and  that  many  of  the  burglaries  and  robberies  said  to  have  been 
ascertained,  but  none  of  the  offenders  discovered,  never  actually 
took  place.  If,  what  is  not  uncommon  in  India,  eight  or  ten  thieves 
from  a  distant  province  enter  a  district,  and.  after  robbing  a  few  of 
the  inhabitants  or  their  houses, .  disappear,  an  alarm  is  raised, 
statements  are  brought  forward  of  losses  which  never  happened,  in 
the  expectation  of  obtaining  a  remission  of  rent,  and  the  Magistrate 
himself  is  sometimes  too  easily  led  to  give  credit  to  these  reports, 
and  to  represent  the  district  as  being  in  an  alarmiug  state,  and  to 
call  for  an  increase  to  his  establishment  in  order  to  meet  the  .diffi¬ 
culty  ;  whereas  if  he  had  given  himself  leisure  to  investigate  the 
reports,  he  would  have  found  that  his  district  was  just  in  its 
ordinary  state. 

We  aspect  From  the  first  introduction  of  our  judicial  regulations,  the  people 
f™mieiu  couutlT  have  keen  accused,  both  by  the  Magistrates  and 

orimmafsto  Juc^§'es>  not  sufficiently  aiding  the  police.  The  complaint .  of 
wereason™  °®en^ers  escaping,  because  people  do  not.  choose  to  appear  as  prose- 
expo*™  eutors  or  witnesses,  from  indolence,  apathy,  or  distance,  is  common 
to  all  countries,  and  is  as  little  chargeable  to  India  as  to  any  other. 
I  believe  that  if  the  matter  were  fairly  examined,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  police  derives  much  more  gratuitous  aid  from  the  people 
in  this  country  than  in  England ;  but  we  expect  from  them  more 
than  ought  to'  be  required  in  any  country.  As  the  Mahomedan  law- 
officers  in  criminal  trials  rejected  not  only  the  evidence  of  the 
police,  but  of  all  public  servants,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  remedy 
this  inconvenience  by  making  two  or  more  of  the  most  respectable 
4  inhabitants  of  the  village,  to  which  any  criminal  was  brought  for 

examination,  attest  the  depositions,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
were  obliged  to  make  two  journeys  to  the  station  of  the  Zillah 
Court ;  and  many  of  them  wore  obliged  to  perform  this  duty,  twice 
a  year,  because,  the  better  their  character,  the  more  likely  they 
were  to  be  called  upon  as  witnesses.  They  often  complained  of 
this  heavy  grievance:  but  it  was  not  till  lately  that,  they  were 
exempted  from  it,  as  it  was  considered  by  most  of  the  Judges  as  a 
duty  which  they  owed  to  the  public,  and  wei-e  bound  to  perform, 
Tlie  performance,  no  doubt,  facilitated  the  business  of  the  Jud^e 
with  the  Mahomedan  law  officer  ;  but  it  was  certainly  most,  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  that  a  respectable  shopkeeper  or  merchant  should 
be  always  ready  to  leave  his  bouse  and  his  own  affairs,  and  to  under¬ 
take  an  expensive  journey  about,  a  trial  in  which  he  had  no  con- 
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ceru,  merely  for  tlie  sake  of  public  justice.  Many  of  the  J udges 
have,  however,  done  justice  to  the  character  of  the  people  in  their 
support  of  the  law,  and  stated  that  they  have  of  late  shown  great 
alacrity  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  country  and  gallant 
behaviour  in  attacking  robbei’s. 

We  should  be  careful  that,  in  our  anxiety  to  form  an  efficient  Wc  should 

be  careful 

police,  we  do  not  sacrifice  the  comfort  of  the  people,  and  establish  tL^our 
a  system  of  general  vexation  and  oppression.  There  is  nothing 
by  which  we  are  so  likely  to  be  unintentionally  led  into  sys-  |™enr^ex- 
tematic  vexation,  as  by  schemes  of  police,  registering  tlie  in-  °PP™5sion 
habitants  of  villages,  making  them  responsible  for  each  other,  re°Ple- 
dividing  them  into  classes  to  keep  alternate  watch,  making  them 
account  for  their  absence,  etc.,  etc.  All  these  are  fond  imita¬ 
tions  of  the  Saxon  tithiDg ;  a  system  well  enough  calculated,  in 
an  ignorant  age,  among  a  poor  and  scanty  population,  to  ensure 
peace  aud  personal  safety,  but  calculated  at  the  same  time  to  check 
every  improvement,  and  to  perpetuate  poverty  and  ignorance,  and 
utterly  unsuitable  to  a  populous  and  wealthy  country,  lu  countries 
which  have  attained  any  degree  of  civilization,  it  is  always  found 
.  best  to  provide  for  the  police  at  the  public  expense,  and  to  leave 
the  people  at  perfect  liberty  to  pursue  their  several  occupations 
without  any  restraint,  aud  without  any  call  upon  them  for  police 
duties. 


ON  THE  APPOINTMENT  OP  MAHOMEDAN  .AND 
HINDU  LAW  STUDENTS  AT  THE  COLLEGE 
TO  THE  POST  OF  DISTINCT  M  UNRIP. 


nmnsif 
should  lie 
filled  by  tlio 


Proposal  in¬ 
expedient. 


The  College  Board,  in  their  letter  of  the  7  th  ultimo,  state  that 
there  a, re  now  fifteen  Mahomedan  and  five  -Hindu  law  students  ill 
the  college,  who  have  obtained  certificates  of  .qualification  for  ths  . 
situation  of  law  officers  in  the  judicial  courts  ;  that  the  services  of 
the  students  are  at  present  unimportant,  and  that  their  prospect  of 
promotion  from  the  abolition  of  some  of  the  courts  and  other  causes 
has  become  distant;  and  in  order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
they  propose  that  instructions  be  given  to  the  Zillah  and  Provin¬ 
cial  Courts  to  apply  tu  the  Board  of  Superintendence,  to  recom¬ 
mend  fit  persons  for  the  situation  of  district  muns'if,  whenever  can¬ 
didates  of  superior  qualifications  may  not  be  found  in  the  provinces  ; 
and  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  should,  be  limited,  to 
persons  holding  certificates  in  the  Form  A  of' Reg.  V.  of  181?.,  As. 
a  further  argument  in  favour  of  this  measure,  it  is  observed  by  the 
College  Board  that  the  students,  from  their  sound  knowledge  and. 
acquaintance  with  the  Regulations,  are.  peculiarly  qualified  for  the 
administration  of  justice. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  this  scheme. in  the  same  favourable 
light  as  is  done  by  the  college;  and  as  I  think  that  no  established 
rule  should  be  abolished,  or  new  one  adopted,  unless  it  is  made 
clear  that  some  advantage  will  result  from  it,  I  am  entirely  against 
the  proposed  change.  If  it  were  adopted,  it  would  certainty  'quicken' 
the  promotion  of  the  students  and  improve  their,  situation  ;  but  I; 
doubt  if  it  would  equally  improve  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  country.  It  is  the  nature. of  every  public  body,  when  not 
vigilantly  watched,  to  .endeavour  to  extend  its  authority  and  in- 
Huence;  and  the  college  would  gradually,  under  the  cover  of  .  the 
new  rule,  acquire  virtually  the  whole  of  the  native  judicial  patron¬ 
age.  The  limiting  of  recommendations  to  persons  holding4  eerti- 
ficates  in  the  Form.  A  would  answer  very  little  purpose,  except  to 
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facilitate  the  obtaining  sncb  certificates.  There  never  would  be  a 
want  of  them  when  it  was  found  that  they  were  so  useful  in  pro¬ 
curing  employment ;  they  would  insensibly  lead  to  much  intrigue, 
and  to  the  throwing  into  the  hands  of  the  native  teachers  at  the 
college  the  nomination  of  all  the  district  munsifs. 

The  knowledge  of  law  and  acquaintance  with  Regulations  acquired  Otter  cymii- 
by  the  college  students,  are  no  doubt  valuable  attainments,  but  a  knowledge 

1  of  law 

they  are  not  alone  sufficient  to  render  a  man  fit  for  the  situation  of 
district  nrnnsif.  They  will  not  compensate  for  the  absence  of  good  munsifs. 
character,  of  habits  of  business,  of  application,  and  of  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  and  a  knowledge  of  local  habits  and  customs.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  received  at  the  college  is  better  adapted  to  qualify  men  for  the 
duties  of  law  officers  and  pleaders  than  for  those  of  district  mun¬ 
sifs ;  and  the  college  has  already  sufficient  control  over  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  all  law' officers  and  pleaders,  as  without  their  certificate  no 
person  can  be  nominated  to  any  of  these  offices.  If,  as  supposed, 
the  Z  ill ah  and  Provincial  Judges  should  at  any  time  be  unable  to 
find  persons  fit  for  the  situation  of  district  munsif,  they  have  it 
always  in  their  power  to  look  for  them  among  the  authorized 
vakils,  hut  especially  among  those  who  hold  certificates  in  the 
Form  B  ;  and  if  among  such  persons,  having  either  no  employment 
or  earning  less  than  district  munsifs,  the  Judges  do  not  make  a 
selection  for  the  vacant  office  of  district  munsif,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  they  have  found  other  men  who  are  better  qualified. 

The  monopoly  of  the  college  over  the  appointment  of  law  officers  Tim  iseiec. 
and  vakils  is  already  sufficiently  great,  and  ought  not  to  be  ex-  ziiiak  judge 
tended  over  any  other  class  of  judicial  servants.  There  should  be  uufeWea. 
no  privileged  body  having  the  exclusive  right  of  furnishing  district 
munsifs.  The  whole  pojjulation  ought  to  be  left  open  to  the  choice 
.  of  the  Zillali  Judge.  The  college  certificate  will  always  on  such 
occasions  have  its  weight,  but  it  ought  not  to  outweigh,  higher 
qualifications  in  the  man  who  has  no  certificate. 


The  duty  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  country  being  committed 
to  the  civil  Magistrate,  be  is  necessarily  vested  with  authority  to 
call  out  the  military  force  of  the  district  whenever  it  becomes 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  This  power  is  liable  to  abuse  from 
ignorance,  rashness,  and  over-zeal,  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
found  difficult  to  remedy.  Orders  iu  particular  eases  have  been 
issued  by  Government;  but  they  have  never  been  sufficiently  com¬ 
prehensive  to  meet  the  evil.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  providing  for  every  case  by  any  general  rules,  and.  to 
the  difficulty  of  restraining  the  exercise  of  the  power  without  the 
risk  of  rendering  the  civil  authority  in  calling  for  aid,  and  the 
military  officer  in  affording  it,  too  slow  and  cautious,  where  promp¬ 
titude  and  decision  are  urgently  required.  But  though  rules  can¬ 
not  be  laid  down  for  every  contingency,  they  may  be  made  so  as  to 
answer  almost  every  case  that  is  likely  to  happen. 

The  first  and  most  important  rule  is,  that  no  civil  authority. shall 
call  out  troops  until  he  is  convinced,  by  a  mature  consideration  of 
all  the  circumstances,  that  such  a  measure  is  necessary. 

When  he  is  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  he  should, 
before  carrying-  it  into  execution,  receive  the  sanction  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  ■whenever  the  delay  requisite  for  this  purpose  is  not  likely  to 
prove  detrimental  to  the  public  interests.  ■ 

When  he  deems  it  unadvisable  to  wait  for  the  orders  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  should  address  his  requisition  for  troops,  not  to  any  sub¬ 
ordinate  military  officer,  but  the  officer  commanding  the  division,  to 
whom  ho  should  communicate  his  object  in  making  it.  and  all  the 
information  lie  possesses  regarding  the  strength  and  designs  of  the 
enemy.  His  duty  is  confined  to  these  points:  he  has  no  authority 
in  directing  the  military  operations. 

The  officer  commanding  the  .troops  has  alone  authority  to  deter- 
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mine  the  number  and  nature  of  those  to  be  employed,  the  time  and 
manner  of  mating  the  attack,  and  every  operation  for  the  reduction 
of  the  enemy. 

Whenever  the  officer  commanding  the  division  may  think  the 
troops  at  hia  disposal  inadequate  to  the  enterprise,  he  should  call 
upon  the  officer  commanding  the  neighbouring  division  for  aid, 
and  report  to  Government  and  the  comraander-in-chief. 

No  assistant  or  subordinate  Magistrate  should  call  out  troops. 
When  he  thinks  that  such  aid  is  necessary,  he  must  refer  the 
matter  to  his  superior,  the  principal  Magistrate  of  the  district. 

These  rules  should  be  observed  wherever  it  can  be  done  without 
danger  to  the  public  safety.  Should  some  extraordinary  case 
occur,  which  admits  of  no  delay,  civil  and  military  officers  must 
then  act  according  to  the  emergency  and  the  best  of  their  judg¬ 
ment;  but  such  a  case  can  rarely  happen,  unless  where  the  enemy 
become  the  assailant.  In  some  cases  the  leaders  of  insurrection 
become  alarmed  and  abscond,  and  in  others  they  submit  without 
,  the  presence  of  a  military  force.  In  many  cases  insurrection  is 
insulated  and  confined  to  a  village,  and  there  can  hardly  ever  arise 
a  case  in  which  there  will  not  be  time  to  proceed  in  the  regular 
way  to  call  out  the  troops,  by  the  requisition  of  the  principal 
civil  Magistrate  of  the  province  to  the  officer  commanding,  the 
division. 
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20 Hi  January,  1827. 

I  have  considered  wife]]  attention  the  letter  from  the  Honotfrablo 
the  Court  of  Directors  in  the  Judicial  Department,  dated  the  11th 
April,  1826.  Some  of  the  measures  recommended  in  this  falser 
may  be  immediately  adopted  with  advantage ;  but  there  are  some 
winch  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  adopt,  and  others  which  it  may- 
bo  found  useful  to  introduce  hereafter,  when  the  system -is  more 
consolidated  and  better  understood,  but  which  it  would  bo  incon¬ 
venient  to  carry  into  effect  at  present. 

The  Honourable  Coui-t,  after  noticing  the  abolition  of  the  Zillah  ' 
Courts  between  February,  1821,  and  March,  1823,  observe  that 
the  local  and  superior  judicial  officers  should  have  been  required  to 
report  their  opinion  before  measures  of  such  extreme  importance 
were  decided  on.  The  abolition  was  not  hastily  adopted.  It  had 
been  frequently  discussed  among  the  Members  of  Government,  who 
were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  regarding-  its  expediency.  Had 
the  Members  of  Government  been  me  a  of  little  experience  and 
unacquainted  with  the  operation  of  the  judicial  system,  I  should 
undoubtedly  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a.  reference  to  the. 
judicial  officers;  but  Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr.  Thackeray,  the  two 
Civil  Members,  were,  from  their  general  knowledge  of  the  services 
and  experience  in  the  judicial  line,  at  least  as  competent  as,  any 
of  the  local  officers  to  form  a  just  opinion  on  the  subject  under 
consideration:  and  to  have  waited  under  such  circumstances  to 
collect  opinions  from  every  quarter,  would  have  been  a  mere  waste 
of  labour.  There  are  some  cases  in  which  it  is  useful  to  have  the 
opinion  of  every  local  officer ;  there  are  others  iu.  winch  that  of  . 
only  one  or  two  of  the  most  intelligent  can  be  of  the  smallest  use, 
and  there  are  some  in  which  none  is  necessary.  I  considered' 
the  present  to  be  a  case  in  which  Government  could  have  derived 
no  aid  from  other  opinions  in  forming  its  own ;  for  it  possessed 
in  itself  as  extensive  a  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  every  district 
under  this  Presidency,  and  of  the  character .  and  -  •  'cnstpmp  .of ' thd  -  ;• 
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inhabitants,  as  could  have  been  obtained  anywhere  else ;  and  as  it 
had  before  it  the  periodical  returns  of  the  business  done  in  the 
several  courts,  it  was  enabled,  by  observing  what  was  done  in 
some  of  the  larger  and  more  populous  zillahs,  to  determine  how 
far  some  of  the  smaller  ones  might  be  united,  without  detriment  to 
the  due  administration  of  justice. 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  on  such  a  question  as  that  of  the  reduction  Jndicial . 
of  the  number  of  zillahs,  an  impartial  opinion  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  from  the  judicial  officers.  They  must  be  supposed  to  |"chs  1'esoiu- 
be,  like  other  men,  favourable  to  the  branch  of  service  to  which 
they  belong ;  and,  however  conscientious,  they  may  be  liable  to  be 
influenced,  without  being  sensible  of  it,  by  their  wishes  and  their 
interests.  Had  the  number  of  Zillah  Courts  been  double  or  even 
treble  of  what  it  actually  was,  I  am  satisfied  that  not  a  single 
reduction  would  have  been  recommended. 

Petitions  against  the  abolition  of  the  Courts  are  in  general  of  Petitions 
little  weight.  They  prove  nothing  against  the  measure  ;  they  arise  lition  of" 
out  of  partial  local  interests.  In  whatever  town  or  village  a  Zillah  generally 
Court  is  established,  it  is  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  not  only  for  weight! 
the  sake  of  justice,  but  because  it  adds  to  the  value  of  their  houses 
aud  other  property,  and  gives  them  additional  employment  and  a 
better  market  for  their  produce.  The  removal  of  the  Court  will  of 
course  be  a  loss  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  produce  petitions.  But  the  same  thing  would  happen  if 
the  Court  were  not  reduced,  but  removed,  within  the  same  zillah, 
from  a  small  town  to  a  larger  one,  more  conveniently  situated  for 
the  population  of  the  whole  zillah ;  or  even  if,  on  removing  the 
Court,  two  Courts  instead  of  one  were  established  in  the  same 
zillah,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  from  which  the  Court  had  been 
removed,  would  still  complain.  Had  the  Courts  been  originally 
three  times  as  numerous  as  they  were,  the  reduction  of  auy  one  of 
them  would  have  produced  petitions.  Government  cannot  act  upon 
such  petitions,  but  must  look  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  country, 
and  be  guided  bjr  them  in  distributing  the  Courts. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  judicial  system  the  Courts  were  Rofincii<™ 
established  at  once,  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  number  or  Cmnis 
that  would  be  requisite.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  there  were 
too  many,  and  several  were  reduced.  Longer’  experience  allowed  working, 
that  the  business  of  some  Courts  was  ranch  less  than  that  of  nooioa  with 
others;  that  the  business  of  all  had  been  considerably  diminished 
by  the  operation  of  the  Regulations  of  IS.Ui,  and  subsequent  enact¬ 
ments  ;  and  that  a  farther  reduction  could  be  made  without  incon- 


>ot nn  riv  Jon*  [I.  u.m  up'm  flir,  gumnd  ihM  Cm  ref.f-  'h.m< 
hm>,  IX-j]  in  182:5  were  made,  iiwlifc  irt  to  bo  regretted  that. any 
(^xprooKKi))  iri  fclio  Minute  proposing  thorn  should  have  led  fibo 
li  minimi bfo  (’on rfc  to  think  that  they  wore  connected  .with  the, 
oriiihlbilmmui:  of  Sub-Coik-.ctors,  There  was  no  connection  between- 
the  two  measures,  The  hinb-Oollocfcors  would  have  boon  appointed, 
had  there  been  no  Courts  to  reduce,  and  the  Courts  would,  have 
been  reduced,  oven  if  there  had  been  no  intention  of  appointing 
Rub-OoJloeters.  But  it  was  rogn  rded  as  a,  satisl  actory  cireairjsl:«ieo, 
that,  while  we  wore  increasing  the  expense  ox  one  branch  of  the 
service,  wo  could  lessen  that  or  another  without  impairing  'its 
efficiency.  If  we  compare  Bengal  and  Madras  with  respect  to  their 
relative  extent  of  territory  and  amount,  of  revenue,  property,  and. 
population,  and  if  we  take  into  account  the  relief  which  the  Madras 
Zillah  Courts  have  derived  from  the  Regulations  of  1810,  I  believe 
it  will  appear  that  Madras  lias  as  large  a  proportion  of  Zillah 
Courts  as  Bengal. 

The  Honourable  Court  have  quoted  some  reports  of  judicial 
officers  regarding  the  great  distance  which,  witnesses  have -some¬ 
times  to  travel.  A  case  is  stated  in  Canara,  in  which,  some  of  the 
witnesses  resided  at  the  distance. of  200,  and  others  of  260,  miles 
from  the  Zillah  Court.  Mangalore,  the  court  station,  is  about  fifty  . 
miles  from  the  southern  extremity,  and  160  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  Canara,  and  about  210  from  the  most  distant  part  of 
Sunda.  There  was  a  Zillah  Court  at,  Honawar,  which,  was  abolish¬ 
ed  many  years  ago  by  a  former  Government ;  and  had  the  remain¬ 
ing  Court  been  then  transferred  from.  Mangalore. to  Kuudapur  or 
Barker,  where  the  Collector’s  cutcherry  was  for  some  years — it 
would  have  been  equally  distant  from  the  northern  and  southern 
points  of  Canara — it  would  have  obviated,  as  far  as  regards  dis¬ 
tance,  every  material  inconvenience  which  has  been  since  experi¬ 
enced.  Canara  is  a  long  narrow  tract  of  country,  nob  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  miles,  in  its  average  width  :  and  Sunda,  which  is 
situated  above  the  Ghats,  is  almost  an  entire  jungle,  thinly  peopled 
and  very  unhealthy.  In  such  districts  therefore  as  Canara,  and 
Sunda,  the  partial  evil  of  distance  cannot  be  removed  without  • 
giving  to  them  more  Courts  than  the  amount  of  their  population, 
and  property  requires.  The  pressure  of  business  in  Canara.  is  much 
greater  than  in  any  other  zillah,  and  has  frequently  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Board,  and  though  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  grew 
out  of  the  misconduct  of  the  Court  at  a  former  period,  yet  I  am 
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convinced  that  it  can  now  be  remedied  only  by  the  aid  of  an 
Assistant  Judge.  A  case  is  brought  forward  as  one  of  great  hard¬ 
ship  in  Chicaeole,  where  some  ryots  travelled  three  times  front 
Aska  and  Gurnsur  to  the  Zillali  Court,  making  a.  distance  of  a 
thousand  miles.  These  are  evidently  extreme  cases  which  seldom 
happen.  Gurnsur  is  a  remote,  unhealthy  hill  zeiuindari,  over 
which  our  Courts  have  a  very  imperfect  authority. 

These  complaints  are  not  peculiar  to  this  country.  Iu  all  conn-  Bucli 
tries  we  have  the  same,  or  perhaps  greater,  aversion  of  prosecutors  pecnliar^to * 
and  witnesses  to  attend  the  Courts  and  leave  their  homes  and  India  dis- 
busiuess,  and  the  same  complaints  of  distance  and  detention.  In  Court uotso 
many  of  our  old  zillahs  the  Court  station  was  not  central,  but.  at  cause  of 
oue  extremity  of  the  district,  like  Ivlasulipatam.  It  would  be  a  asTSeun- f 
useless  multiplication  of  Courts  to  attempt  to  bring  every  remote  the  period 
corner  of  a  district  within  a  limited  distance  of  them.  The  people  atthe 
of  India,  both  from  habit  and  climate,  attach  much  less  importance 
to  distance  than  we  do.  They  travel  at  little  expense,  as  they  pay 
nothing  on  the  journey  for  their  accommodation.  They  would 
no  doubt  rather  travel  forty  or  fifty  miles  to  a  Court  than  eighty 
or  a  hundred  :  but  it  is  the  leaving  their  homes,  and  the  time  they 
are  to  be  absent  from  them  and  their  business,  which  they  think 
most  of.  A  man  who  has  to  go  fifty  miles  knows  that  lie  can  reach 
the  court  in  two  or  three  days  ;  if  a  hundred,  in  as  many  more. 

But  he  can  form  no  guess  of  how  long  he  will  be  detained  there. 

It  may  be  one,  two,  or  three  weeks,  or  as  many  mouths;  and  it  is 
this  which  they  chiefly  complain  of,  and  from  which  no  increase  of 
courts  could  afford  more  than  a  very  trifling  relief. 

It  is  observed,  by  tlie  Honourable  Court.,  that,  as  the  average  of  Small  pro- 
suits  instituted  in  the  Zillab  Courts  did  not  exceed  the  value  of  cases taten 

to  tUeZillali 

1/5  rupees,  most  of  them  might  have  been  carried- to  the  district  Courts evi- 

1  °  deuce  of  tlie 

munsifs,  had  the  parties  wished  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  superior 

1  •’  popularity 

motives  which  may  have  led  to  this  preference.  In  some  instances 
it  may  have  been  the  belief  flint  the  cases  would  be  better  examined 
in  the  Zillali  Court:  in  others  it  may  have  been  tlie  contrary.  The 
character  of  the  Court,  and  the  case  being  a.  plain  or  intricate  one, 
would  often  influence  the  suitor  in  his  choice  of  n.  Court.  In  many 
cases  recourse  was  no  doubt  bail  to  (.lie  Zillali  Judge,  because  the 
suitors  resided  in  the  town  which  was  the  Cation  of  the  Zillali 
Court.  But  one  tiling  is  clear,  that,  as  all  causes  coining  before 
the  district  munsif  might  have  gone  to  the  .Judge,  ami  as  so  small 
a.  proportion  of  them  did  go,  the  mmisifV:  court  is  murli  more 
popular  than  Urn  Zillali  Court.  It  cannot  be  denied  ilm(  the 
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abolition  of  i he  Zillah  Courts  -was  attended  wilhliicowrtmicnrf , 
from  (Jus  Joss  of  the  services  of  tin:  Sadr  amnis  ;  but  it  was 
j'on: :mJ iod  by  the  ;> n (.onoiif-  of  additional  nnineifs. 

.11,  if)  cl.OJMl-  fl  by  tilt!  Honourable  Coirrf,  that  when,  ill  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  into  reduction  of  the  Zillah  Courts,  •*  access  to 

*  justice  becomes  very  difficult,  crimes  are  -winked  at  or  compro- 
‘  mined  ;  prosecutions  aro  prevented  ;  information  is  suppressed. 

*  and  suits  ol‘  fraud  ana  violence,  scarcely  less  terrible  to  the  com- 
muinr.y  in  their  commission  than  in  their  discovery  ana  its  conse- 

'  quenoes,  must  necessarily  increase,  although  the  Government  may 
‘  not  be  aware  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people.5  There  is  no  cause, 
1  think,  for  the  apprehension  here  expressed.  When,  at  an  earlier 
period,  several  Zillah  Courts  were  reduced,  and  Cuddapah  and. 
Hallari,  each  move  extensive  than  any  of  the  enlarged  v.iilahs, 
were  left  with  one  Zillah  Court  each,  no  such  apprehension  was 
entertained,  and  no  such  consequences  followed ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  more  likely  to  follow  in  the 
recently  enlarged  zillahs.  Crimes  have  not  increased  ;  they  are 
gradually  diminishing,  and  will  continue  to  diminish.  If  the 
Honourable  Court  suppose  that  crimes  can  be  prevalent  without  the 
knowledge  of  Government,  or  that  the  sufferings  of  the  people  can 
bo  concealed  from  it,  they  have  formed  an  opinion  of  the  state  of 
things  under  this  Presidency  which  is  far  from  being  correct. 
There  can  hardly  be  any  crime,  and  there  can  be  no  suffering  of  the 
people,  concealed  from  Government.  There  may  be  a  very  few 
exceptions  in  some  of  the  hill  zemindaries,  where  the  authority  of 
Government  scarcely  reaches;  but  in  all  other  districts  the  detailed 
nature  of  our  internal  administration,  and  the  innumerable  body  of 
ryots  who  hold  their  lands  immediately  of  Government,  bring  us 
into  such  universal  and  direct  intercourse  with  the  people,  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  their  sufferings  being  concealed  from  ns. 

It  is  remarked  by  the  Honourable  Court  that  the  village  munsifs, 
estimated  to  amount  to  fifty  thousand,  are  vested  with  much 
uncontrolled  power,  and  are  subject  to  great  temptations,  which  too 
many  of  them  are  unable  to  resist;  that  the  fear  of  prosecution  in 
the  Zillah  Courts  was  a  useful  check  upon  them,  and  that  the  late 
reduction  of  Courts  will  remove  this  check.  This  opinion  is  not 
supported  by  any  experience  we  have  yet  had.  The  village  munsifs 
are  so  far  from  abusing  their  power  that  very  few  of  them  act  at 
all.  Their  dread  of  being  summoned  on  some  false  complaint  or 
other  to  the  Zillah  Court  is  so  great,  that  most  of  them  avoid 
exercising  the  authority  entrusted  to  them.  This  unwillingness 
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was  foreseeu  at  the  time  the  Regulation  was  passed,  but  not  to  the 
extent  it  has  since  been  found  to  exist.  Had  they  been  left,  accc::d- 
mg  to  aucieut  usage,  responsible  in  the  first  instance  only  to  their 
tahsildar,  they  would  in  general  have  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
petty  jurisdiction  assigned  to  them  ;  but  their  fear  of  the  Court  is 
so  great,  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  more  intelligent  venture 
to  act  at  all.  The  abolition  of  the  Courts  has  not  made  them  more 
confident,  and  it  will  yet  be  a  very  long  time  before  they  acquire 
confidence  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  become  so  useful  in  their 
subordinate  station  as  they  ought  to  be. 

It  is  stated  very  justly  by  the  Honourable  Court,  that  in  order  to  Number  o£ 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  merit  due  to  the  district  munsifs  from  from 
the  small  proportion  of  appeals  made  from  their  decisions,  W  e  O  U  g'h  t  munsifs,  m 
not  to  compare  the  number  of  appeals  with  the  number  of  decisions,  mthnum. 
but  with  the  number  of  suits  appealable,  aud  that  if  this  were  done  »pp™isMe 
the  result  would  be  less  favourable  to  the  munsifs.  It  is  also  smaiJ- 
remarked  that  many  appeals  are  prevented  by  expense  and  other 
obstacles.  But  this,  surely,  is  nob  peculiar  to  the  munsifs  more 
than  to  the  Zillah  and  Provincial  Courts  ?  Even  if  we  take  only  the 
appealable  suits,  the  proportion  of  appeals  will  still  be  so  small  as 
to  be  very  creditable  to  the  munsifs.  The  records  of  tbe  Govern¬ 
ment  office  do  not  supply  the  information  required,  as  they  do  not 
distinguish  between  the  suits  above  and  below  twenty  rupees  ;  and 
as  it  would  take  a  considerable  time  to  get  it  from  tbe  provinces, 
it  will  snffice  for  tbe  present  purpose  to  exhibit  tbe  returns  which 
I  have  obtained  from  two  of  the  nearest  zillahs,  Combacouum 
and  Cuddapah. 


No.  of  suits  of  i 

twenty  rupees  ]sr0.  0f  suits 
and  upwards  ,  settled  by  ra- 
Histituted  in  -  zhiitmali. 
tho  district 

munsif’s  court. 

No.  of  such 
No.  of  such  suits  decided 
suits  decided  and  appealed 
on  the  merits,  to  the  Zillali 

Combaconnm  j  Jg9jj 

.  „  ,  (  1825 

Cuddapah  £  ^g9g 

1620 

1357 

401 

-101 

640  i  57 

CIS  37 

G53  23 

There  is,  I  think,  no  sufficient  foundation  for  the  supposition  iworvo.-t- 
tliafc  great  abuses  are  practised  by  the  district  munsifs  in  (lie  sifrof'  ' 
decision  of  suits  under  twenty  rupees,  from  (.heir  not  being  appeal-  ‘ 

able.  Their  proceedings  are  public,  they  arc  known  to  tho  whole  i«vmyru. 
district;  and  were  they  unjust,  their  courts  would  soon  bo  descried,  <•»( 
and  their  fees  would  he  lost.  The  cause  of  this  would  soon  l>u 


!wu.  oj!,t  t  1  Ik  <  >11  r  ( Jt  iiul  \r>r  islnt^  f  m  f  l1  n  up  '  I  I)  )  1  - 
against  them.  ■  and  ns  they  have  every  facility  in  learning  the 
f-oiiH  iici.  of  Ibo  mnnsifs  towards  the  inhabitants,  it  -is  impossible 
tluit  abuse  ot  authority  in  giving  unjust  decisions  can  long  remain, 
undiscovered.  Suits  under  twenty  rupees  can  hardly  afford 
a  bribe  to  corrupt  the  munsif,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that 
the  trifle  which  could  be  given,  should  ever,  except  in  very  rare 
cases,  tempt  bun  to  sacrifice  his  place  and  all  his  prospects  in  life. 
The  district  munsifs  are  disliked  by  the  servants  of  the  Zillah 
Courts,  because  they  carry  off  much  of  their  former  business;  and 
they  are  still  more  disliked  by  the  tahsikldrs,  because  they  exercise  • 
a  new  authority  in  the  district  superior  to  theirs,  and  occasionally 
summon  them  before  them.  It  was  therefore  apprehended.,  tlvak 
unless  the  munsifs  were  strongly  supported  and  guarded  from. -ail  - 
unnecessary  interference,  as  far  as  it  could  be  safely.'  done;  •  they 
would  meet  with  so  ranch  counteraction  and  opposition  as  would 
render  them  quite  inefficient.  It  was  with  a  view  of  -giving- them 
weight  and  character  among  the  people  that  it  was  thought  ad¬ 
visable  to  vest  them  with  authority  to  decide,  without  appeal, 
suits  under  twenty  rupees.  This  measure  has  answered  the  expecta¬ 
tions  entertained  of  it.  The  munsif  courts  have  now  acquired  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  are  eagerly  resorted  to. by  them.  But 
though  they  are  now  so  firmly  established  as  not  to-  require  the 
same  support  as  at  first,  and  though  their  authority  might  nob  be 
shaken  by  making  suits  not  exceeding  twenty  rupees  appealable,, 
such  a  change  would,  I  think,  be  highly  inexpedient,  as  it  would 
only  tend  to  multiply  business  without  any  adequate  advantage^ 
and  as  it  is  impossible  that  the  present  exemption  of  petty  suits 
from  appeal  could  be  materially  abused  by  the  munsifs  without 
complaint  and  discovery ;  and  as  no  such  complaints  have  yet 
appeared,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  present  system  ought  nos  to  be 
disturbed.  Should  any  evil  be  found  to  arise  from  it  on  future 
experience,  Government  has  the  remedy  in  its  own  hands,  and  ought 
then  to  apply  it,  but  not  before. 

Unheal tiii.  Among  the  evils  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  con- 
ticuiar fails  solidation  of  Zillah  Courts  are  the  diseases,  and  even  loss  of  life,  to 
«*•  which  prisoners  are  said  to  be  exposed  by  being  sent  from  the  Lilly 

•parts  of  Iiajahmundry  to  the  jail  at  Masulipa-ta.m.  I  regarded  this 
statement,  at.  the  time  it  was  brought  forward,  -as  : undeserving  of 
attention,  -and  as  being  founded  in  prejudice  in  favour  of  a-  favourite 
medical  station  and  in  a.  want  of  due  investigation.  Government-.- 
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lias  often  had  cause  to  question  the  correctness  of  medical  theories 
respecting  the  health  of  prisons.  They  are  often  at  variance  with 
each  other.  A  prison  is  said  to  be  unhealthy  because  it  is  too  little 
ventilated,  or  too  low,  or  to.o  much  exposed  ;  while,  after  all,  the 
unhealtliiuess  is  merely  casual,  and  originates  in  causes  not  known, 
and  perhaps  affects  tlie  habitations  of  the  people  and  the  barracks 
of  the  military,  as  much  as  the  prison.  I  doubt  the  authority  both 
of  the  medical  officer  and  the  Foujdari  Adalat,  when  they  tell  us 
that  prisoners  confined  at  Rajalimundry  cannot  be  removed  to  the 
sea-coast  without  danger  to  their  lives,  more  than  those  apprehend¬ 
ed  in  the  neighbouring  districts.  In  every  district  under  this  Pre¬ 
sidency,  except  Tanjore  and  the  Jagir,  there  are  unhealthy  hilly 
tracts  as  well  as  in  Rajalimundry ;  yet  it  has  never  been  thought 
necessary  to  have  particular  prisons  for  the  offenders  from  such 
tracts  in  these  districts.  The  district  of  Rajalimundry  is  in  general 
open;  the  population  among  the  hills  is  very  small.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  and  Rajalimundry  itself  are  iu  the  open  country. 
Ganjam  and  Vizagapatam  are  both  more  hilly  and  unhealthy  than 
Rajalimundry,  and  yet  no  objection  has  ever  been  made  to  bringing 
■prisoners  from  the  interior  of  these  districts  to  the  court.  The  hill 
districts  of  Masulipatam  are  as  unhealthy  as  those  of  Rajahmundry  ; 
they  are  mixed  with  each  other.  The  hill  inhabitants  of  the  one 
are  sent  without,  hesitation  to  Masulipatam,  ou  the  seashore  ;  but 
the  hill  inhabitants  of  the  other,  it  is  said,  can  only  with  safety  to 
their  lives  be  sent  to  Rajalimundry.  The  real  hill  inhabitants — 
those  who  actually  reside  upon  the  hills — are  very  few,  and  they 
would  probably  suffer  from  confinement  in  any  jail.  But  the  people 
who  fill  our  jails,  are  those  of  the  plains  and  of  the  valleys  among 
the  hills,  and  they  are  so  much  the  same  race  that  no  line  could 
possibly  be  drawn  so  as  to  distinguish  which  of  them  should,  for 
the  sake  of  health,  be  sent  to  one  jail,  and  which  to  another. 

The  Honourable  Court  have  animadverted  at  considerable  length, 
and  with  just  severity,  upon  the  conduct  of  the  native  police  officers 
in  extorting  confessions  from  prisoners,  and  they  specify  .some  very 
atrocious  cases,  among  which  are  the  murder  of  a  man  by  a  peon 
in  endeavouring  to  extort  confession,  and  the  maiming  of  a  prisoner 
b}r  a  potail  in  torturing  him  for  the  same  object,  hi  both  fhese 
cases,  however,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  offenders  were 
convicted  and  punished — one  capitally,  and  tho  other  with  two 
years’  imprisonment  and  hard  labour.  The  .1  ridge  who  reports,  fears 
that  eases  of  forced  confession  are  too  common,  even  among  the 
officers  of  Government,  but  observes  (.hat  tire  proof  is  difficult, 
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*Wi;en  violence  really  takes  place,  the  proof  cannot  he  diflieiiH;;  but  .1 
believe  that  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  cases  where  it  is  clwr'Vfl 
none  has  been  used.  It  is  much  snore  general  in.  Malabar  and 
Ganara  than  in  other  zillsths;  and  the  difference  is  probably  tnvin« 
io  the  people  of  Malabar  and  Canara  still  retaining  •  much  of "  the 
turbulent  and  vindictive  character  which  they  acquired  while 
divided  into  petty  States,  and  little  restrained  by  any  regular 

authority  from  exercising  acts  of  outrage  on  each  other. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  too  certain  that  many  irregularities  are  used  in 
obtaining  confessions,  and  that  iu  some  instances  atrocious  acts 


to  as  habits  are  committed.  But  when  we  consider  the  great  number  of 
Maiats  Prisoners  apprehended,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  themselves, 
jwJmnstbe  always  accustomed  to  compulsion  when  there  ta  suspicion— how 
pfeau-  difficult  ifc  is  to  eradicate  such  habits,  and  how  small  the  proportion 
non.  of  cases  in  which  violence  has  been  used  is  to  the- whole"  mass— 
the  number  of  these  acts  is  hardly  greater  than  was  to  be -expected.' 
and ^is  every  day  diminishing.  The  prohibition  against  forced  con¬ 
fessions  is  known  to  all  the  native  police  officers,  and  it  seems 
extraordinary  that  they  should  ever  employ  force  ;  for  they  know 
that  they  have  much  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  such  conduct, 
But  some  of  them,  m  .spite  of  every  injunction  to  the  contrary, 
when  they  believe  that  a  prisoner  is  guilty,  think  it  right  to  extort 
confession.  Police  officers  in  general,  however,  will  not  gratu¬ 
itously  expose  themselves  to  loss  of  place,  and  their  families  to  ruin, 
by  such  conduct.  Prisoners  are  sometimes  hurt  in  attempting  to 
escape,  and  notorious  offenders  are  sometimes  roughly  treated  by 
ihe  villagers  who  assist  in  securing  them.  The  marks  thus  caused 
are  sometimes  exhibited  as  evidence  of  extorted  confession.  -“VYh cl¬ 
ever  there  is  proof  of  force  having  been  used  for' such  a  purpose, 
the  police  officer  should  be  invariably  punished  and  dismissed 
from  the  service.  But  great  caution  is  necessary  in  believing  the 
accusation  of  force.  It  should  always  be  very  clearly  established, 
before  ifc  is  entitled  to  credit.  Police  matters  are  so  public  flint 
the  charge  of  violence,  when  true,  can  hardly  be  concealed.  ' There' 
are  two  things  in  which  there  is  constantly  very  great  exaggera¬ 
tion  :  the  number  of  persons  concerned  in  ayebbery,  and  the 
number  of  extorted  confessions.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  alleged 
cases  of  extorted  confessions  are  ever  substantiated.  The  Circuit 

.  Court  say  that  the  proof  is  difficult  ;  I  believe  that,  when  true,  the 

•p%iof  is  easy,  and  that  the  difficulty  lies  in  by  far  the  greater  part"' 
hei^g  unfounded.  The  charge  is  easily  made,  and  the  effect  of  it* 
receiving  belief  from,  the  Court  of  Circuit  is  so -generally  kuowvV 
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i'  r"  i  1  r  "  .  ri  v  )  lequently  bring  it  forward  in  some  stage  of  Hie 
U.Wi.  It,  a  point  which  demands  the  greatest  possible  circum- 

ffJi  11  'br>  i  -ui  of  iiie  Magistrate.  If  lie  lets  the  person  escape 
Ai  ho  Ims  been  guilty  of  extorting  confession,  he  encourages  one  of 
the  worst  offences  against  the  administration  of  justice;  if  lie 
punishes  ihe  police  officer  charged  with  this  offence  in  only  a  very 
few  instances  on  false  evidence,  he  will  effectually  deter  the  whole 
body  from  the  zealous  exercise  of  their  duty,  and  let  loose  a  host 
of  robbers  upon  the  community.  No  number  of  Zillah  Courts 
would  prevent  the  excesses  complained  of  among  the  native  police. 
Were  we  to  doable  the  number,  it  would  have  no  effect  in  restrain, 
iug  them.  Thej7  can  only  be  checked  and  effectually  put  down  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates ;  by  never  letting  them  pass 
unpunished;  by  the  police  officers  finding  from  experience  that 
they  never  could  gain  auything  from  the  use  of  force,  but  would 
certainly  suffer  disgrace  and  punishment,  and  bj'  time  working  a 
change  in  their  habits. 

The  irregularities  committed  by  the  police  are  now  much  more 
difficult  of  concealment  than  when  the  officers  of  Zillah  Judge  and 
Magistrate  were  united  in  one  person,  confined  to  a  fixed  station; 
and  though  too  many  of  the  police  officers  are  still  frequently 
guilty  of  such  irregularities,  yet  the  conduct  of  the  great  body  of 
them  is  highly  useful  and  meritorious,  and  its  effects  are  becoming 
every  day  more  evident  in  the  increasing  tranquillity  of  the 
country  and  the  gradual  diminution  of  organized  bands  of  robbers. 
The  amelioration,  though  occasionally  retarded  by  tbe  misconduct 
of  local  officers,  continues  to  advance,  and  is  gradually  diminishing’ 
the  number  of  crimes. 

The  cruelties  reported  by  the  Circuit  Judge  to  have  been 
inflicted  on  certain  inhabitants  by  the  Parbatti  and  Kolkars  in 
Malabar  were  investigated  by  the  Collector,  and  found  to  be  with¬ 
out  proof.  The  observation  quoted  from  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Revenue  as  to  ‘  the  ryots  not  being  in  that  state  of  ease  and 
‘  security  which  the  justice  and  the  liberality  of  the  British  Govern- 
‘  ment  mean  to  place  them,’  was  made  by  the  Board  from  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  the  Courts  could  give  no  effectual  security  to  the  great 
mass  of  ryots  from  the  exactions  of  the  village  and  district  officers. 
The  subject  had  frequently,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Government,  and  as  it  was  manifest  that 
the  evil  could  only  be  remedied  by  empowering  the  Collector  to 
enforce  the  summary  restitution  of  all  such  illegal  exactions, 
Regulation  IX.  of  1822  was  enacted  for  that  purpose.  It  is  not 
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more  ’  ouiri  Ini  n<  i  ml  fo<  fir  pioidfiui  o*  p  ( 
exactions,  rind  of  thoiohabifcfmis  in  general  from  thole  find ■  robbery. 
l)iit.  moi  o  s;  htcmaf  iu  oHieticnco.  and  con.  eqncntly  ,roi  o  apfilm* 
among  out  local  officers,  both  no, five  arid  European,  for  Hi c  dire 
oliargo  of  tlioir  several  duties.  I  therefore  entirely  agree  with  tire 
Honourable  Court,  that  a  system  of  training  is  as  necessary  in  the 
judicial  as  in  fclxe  revenue  line,  and  that  an  intermediate  elwss-  of 
functionaries,  similar  to  that  already  established  -  in  the  revenue, 
should  bo  introduced  into  the  judicial  department.  X  have  long 
thought  that  some  of  the  senior  Registrars  should  receive  higher 
allowances  and  extended  jurisdiction,  but  the  appointment  of 
Assistant  Civil  and  Criminal  Judges  is  a  muck  better  measure. 

I  think  that  five  Assistant  Judges  will  be  sufficient  for  every 
object,.  Canara  is  the  district  in  which  an  Assistant  Judge  is  most 
wanted.  The  pressure  there  has  frequently  been  the  subject  of 
deliberation  at  the  Board,  and  of  correspondence  with  the  Sadr 
Court.  Hoxt  to  Canara,  the  want  of  an  Assistant  Judge  is  greatest 
in  Mala, bar;  and  after  Malabar,  the  district  which  at,  present  most 
requires  help,  is  Cuddapab.  But  I  imagine  that  the  pressure  there 
is  only  temporary,  that,  it  has  arisen  in  a  great  degree  out  of  the 
disorder  caused  by  the  famine  in  1823-4,  and  that  it  will  soon  cease. 
Salem,  both  from  its  great  extent  and  population,  ought,  to  have  an 
Assistant  Judge,  either  at  Coimbatore  or  any  other  convenient 
station.  Masulipatam,  for  the  same  reasons,  should  have  on 
Assistant  Judge;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  may  not  be  advisable 
to  transfer  the  Zillah  Judge  to  Rajahmuudry,  and  station  the 
Assistant  at  Masulipatam.  The  towns  both  of  Rajakmnndry  and 
Masulipatam  are  situated  on  the  extremity  of  their  respective 
districts,  but  Rajakmundry  is  centrical  to  both. 

Some  advantages  might  result  from  carrying  into  effect  the 
suggestions  of  the  Honourable  Court  regarding  the  Zillah  Judges 
holding  alternate  sessions  at  different  places  within  the  zillah,  but 
I  imagine  that  they  would  be  at  least  counterbalanced  by  the  incon¬ 
veniences  which  would  attend  the  measure.  The  visiting  and 
inspecting  of  the  district  munsifs  by  the  Zillah  Judge  might  be 
useful;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  progress  of  business 
would  probably  be  retarded  by  his  absence  from  the  court  station, 
by  the  time  spent  in  travelling,  and  by  tiro  partial  hindrance  of  the 
munsifs  while  engaged  with  him.  The  same  object  rniriit  perhaps 
be  attained  by  his  sending  occasionally  for  such,  of  the  munsifs  as 
most  appeared  to  require  instruction,  and  employing  them  for'  a 
time  under  bis  own  eye  at  the  court  station.  His  travelling  for  the 
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purpose  of  learning  the  state  of  the  police  and  hearing  complaints 
against  it,  and  communicating  his  information  to  the  Magistrate 
and  the  Provincial  Court,  would  do  no  good,  and  might  often  lead 
to  inconvenient  interference,  by  diverting  his  attention  from  the 
duties  more  properly  his  own  to  those  which  did  not  belong  to  him. 

It  will  be  much  safer  to  leave  the  supervision  of  the  police  to  the 
Magistrate  and  the  Court  of  Circuit.  Before  coming,  however,  to 
any  final  resolution  on  the  question  of  the  Zillali  Judge  visiting  the 
stations  of  the  district  munsifs,  it  may  be  advisable  to  refer  it  for 
the  opinion  of  the  judicial  department. 

The  Honourable  Court  are  apprehensive  that  the  allowing  fees  Question  of 
to  the  district  munsifs  ‘  may  have  conduced  rather  to  the  quick  fees  on  suits 
e  dispatch,  than  to  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  business  before  munsifs. 

‘  their  courts  and  they  observed  that  the  number  of  suits  appealed 
should  be  contrasted  with  the  number  of  appealable,  before  it  can 
be  proved  that  their  proceedings  are  of  a  satisfactory  character. 

We  have  not,  as  already  stated,  before  us  the  documents  required 
for  making  this  comparison ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
continued  resort  of  the  people  to  the  courts  of  the  district  munsifs, 
that  their  decisions  are  in  general  satisfactory. 

As  the  Honourable  Court  disapprove  of  the  abolitiou  of  fees  Fees  on  suits 
on  suits  under  ten  rupees,  which  was  done  with  the  view  of  leaving  rupees*™ 
no  inducement  to  the  district  munsifs  to  use  any  nndue  means  for  restored, 
drawing  such  petty  suits  into  their  own  courts,  and  as  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  fees  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  material  effect  in. 
any  way,  it  seems  proper  that  they  should  be  restored. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  district  munsifs,  not  only  to  dispose  of  Rate  of  fee 
their  business  without  delay,  but  also  to  weigh  maturely  the  merits  reduced.'’0 
of  each  pai’ticular  case,  the  Honourable  Court  recommend  that  their 
payment  by  fees  should  be  abolished,  and  that  they  should  receive 
a  salary  somewhat  higher  than  the  average  amount  of  their  present 
salary  and  fees  together  ;  and  that  ‘no  suit  instituted  in  a  district 
8  munsif’s  court  should  be  subjected  to  a  higher  fee  than  2|  per 
8  cent.,’  which  reduction,  they  expect,  will  bring  a  large  addition  of 
business  into  the  district  munsif’s  court.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
reduction  of  the  fee  to  2\  per  cent,  would  increase  the  business  in 
the  district  munsif’s  court,  because  I  am  convinced  that  all  now 
goes  there  that  would  go,  even  if  there  were  no  fees.  The  busi¬ 
ness  in  these  courts  is  more  likely  to  diminish  than  to  increase. 

Some  of  the  munsifs  already  complain  of  having  too  little  business. 

It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  to  be  necessary  to  give  them  a  salary 
in  place  of  foes  to  enable  them  to  weigh  cases  more  maturely. 
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•Sncli  ft  plan  may  b©  proper  ai  a  future  period; .  but  uofc.-for.m&u.v-. 
years,  It  is  not  suited  to  the.  present  •  habits  and  .opinions  >  of  the* 
people.  Tlio  munsif  system  is  both  popular  and  efficient..  Jar-, 
beyond  every  expectation  that  was  formed  of  it,  -  and  is  becoming  • 
more  so  every  clay.  It  is  better  not  to  disturb  it,  bat -to  let- it -go¬ 
on  as  at  present,  until  it  shall  have  acquired  move  firmness  by-time, 
by  the  improved  judicial  knowledge  of  the  munsif s,  and  -the  in¬ 
creased  respect  of  the  people.  If  the  fee  should  have  a.  tendency,  in 
■some  cases,  to  stimulate  the  munsif  to  too  hasty  decision,  it  is  to  ba 
recollected  that  this  is  checked  by  the  fear  of  suitors  not  coming 
to  his  court.  If  his  decisions  were  wrong,  either  from  haste  or  any 
other  cause,  the  people  would  soon  discover  it.  and  carry  r, heir  suits 
to  the  Zillali  Court,  if  they  could  not  be  settled  i a  the  village.  If 
the  business  were  in  any-  ease  actually  too  great  for  him  to  get 
through  properly,  the  inconvenience  could  always  be  easily  reme¬ 
died  by  appointing  an  additional  munsif.  But,  though  ldo  not 
think  it  safe  to  shake  the  public  confidence  in  the  munsif  system 
by  so  great  an  innovation  as  the  substitution  of  salary  for  fees,  I 
highly  approve  of  the  recommendation  that  the  fee  in  the  district 
munsif’s  court  should  not  exceed  per  cent.  ]  think,  however, 
that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  make  the  fee  half  an  anna  per 
rupee.  The  difference  is  trifling,  and  the  calculation  would  be 
more  easily  understood  by  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people.  The 
charge  of  half  an  anna,  is  so  light,  that  it  may  be  adopted  for  every 
sum  cognizable  by  the  district  munsif.  The  decrease  of  receipt 
which  will  be  occasioned  by  the  lowering  of  the  fee  should  be 
borne  by  the  Government-.,  and  it  should  in  no  way  affect  the  income 
of  the  munsif,  who  should  continue  to  receive,  as  at  present,  erne 
anna  per  rupee. 

The  granting  rewards  to  meritorious  mnnsifs  and  to  head  police 
officers  for  exemplary  discharge  of  their  duty,  as  recommend ed  by 
She  Honourable  Court,  will  no  doubt  bo  productive  of  considerable 
public  benefit,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  carried  into  effect.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  attach-  higher  allowances  -  »> 
certain  districts  in  each  zillah,  in  order  to  reward  extraordinary 
merit  in  mnnsifs,  by  appointing-  them  to-  them.  In  almost  every 
zillah  there  are  at  present,  one  or  two -munsif  districts,-  in  which- 
the  allowances  from  fees  are  considerably  higher  than  in  the,  rest, 
and  to  which  the  more  meritorious  munsifs  may  bo  nornlnPT.ml  as 
vacancies  occur.  It,  is  not.  so  much  an  addition  to  .she  nay  of  Tho 
muusifs,  as  a  higher  class  of  native  judicial  office,  that  we  Wan!,. 
I  have  f1  eqne  bly  thought  that  in  each  zillnh  one.  or  Jf.  -orm 
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tvfo,  native  judicial  officers  might  be  invested,  not  only  with  civil, 
but  with  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  be  placed  over  a  large  district, 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  proposed  with  regard  to 
Assistant  Judges.  Such  an  office  would  give  great  respectability 
to  the  native  J ndicial  Department,  and  would  encourage  the  exer¬ 
tion  and  secure  the  services  of  men  of  integrity  and  talent  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  subject,  however,  requires  too  much 
consideration  to  be  hastily  adopted  ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  at  some 
future  time  to  submit  to  the  Board  some  proposition  regarding  it. 

The  Honourable  Court  are  of  opinion  that,  as  individuals  who  Control  of 
may  have  suffered  wrong'  from  the  Magistrates  or  the  police  have  faates  alid  of 
no  means  of  appeal  against  their  proceeding  during  the  periods  sRonidb? 
when  the  Judges  tof  the  Provincial  Courts  are  not  on  circuit,  Govern- 
the  Judges  of  the  Provincial  Courts  should  have  the  same  au-  not  in  the 

Provincial 

thonty  as  the  Judges  on  Circuit  now  have,  to  receive  and  pass  Courts, 
orders  on  petitions  against  the 'Magistrate  and  police  officers;  that 
the  Magistrate  should  transmit  monthly  a  statement  of  all  petitions 
against  the  police  officers  to  the  Provincial  Court;  and  that  the 
'control  of  all  the  criminal  and  police  proceedings  of  all  the  local 
Authorities  should  be  immediately  in  the  hands  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Provincial  Courts.  I  apprehend  that  the  alterations  here  pro¬ 
posed  would,  if  carried  into  effect,  produce  more  harm,  than  good. 

There  is  hardly  any  case.  I  believe,  except  that  of  the  vagrants  or 
persons  of  bad  character  confined  on  suspicion,  in  which  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Provincial  Court  could  possibly  afford  any  relief. 

In  other  cases  the  term  of  imprisonment  would  have  expired,  and 
the  prisoner  would  have  been  released,  before  the  Court  could 
receive  the  petition,  make  the  necessary  inquiry,  and  communicate 
their  orders  t.o  the  Magistrate.  The  release  of  vagrants  and  sus¬ 
picious  characters  would  with  more  advantage  be  left,  as  it  now  is. 
to  the  Magistrate  and  Circuit  Judge:  no  possible  benefit  could  in 
any  case  lie  derived  from  the  interference  of  the  Provincial  Court 
•which  could  compensate  for  the  inconvenience  which  it  would 
produce.  The  Magistrate  s  ov>  n  character,  the  reports  ol  1ns  con¬ 
duct  by  the  Circuit  Judge  and  the  Tcmplari  Adala.l,  and  the  danger 
of  his  being  removed  from  Jus  ohiee  by  Go\  eminent,  am  all  sw  m  i- 
ties  against  bis  committing  miy  act  of  oppression  m  tin-  mu-nsl 
between  the  departure  and  iirnwl  "L  the  Cuciul.  Coins.  J  am 
therefore  of  opinion  that  no  change  ought  to  lie  made,  but  shat  if 
any  he  made,  it  ought  to  be,  not  by  caving  any  new  power  io  ihe 
Provincial  Court,  but  by  authorizing  the  Circuit  Judge  In  paw 
orders  on  petitions  from  every  Allah  within  his  range,  during  tV 


whole  course  of  1ms  circuit.  'without  any 'reference- to  tHe.-paiiioj.iba' 
ziJla.lt  in  which'  lie  may  be  at  the  time. 

The  control  of  the  Magistrates,  and  of  the'  police -ought'  not;- -I 
think,  to  bo  in  tlio  bands  of  the  Provincial  Court.  The  proceed?.- . . 
ings  of  both,  are  already  sufficiently  under  chock;  and  to  multiply--,, 
chocks  would  only  tend  to  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  -police.  • 
and '  to  divert  the  Provincial  Court  from,  their  proper  business.  . 
•without  producing  the  smallest  increase  of  real  control.  The  Magis¬ 
trates  are  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  police :  all  charges  , 
against  them  are  cognizable  by  the  Court  of  Circuit,  and,  when 
necessary,  are  referred  to  the  Sadr  Adalat  and  to.  -Government, 
and  the  Government  ought  to  reserve  to  itself  as  much  a,s  possible 
the  immediate, control  of  the  Magistrates.  .By  delegating  it  to  too 
many  intermediate  authorities,  it  becomes  more  circuitous  and  lass 
efficient,  and  will  augment  rather  than  lessen  the  business  of 
Government. 

I  have  not  hesitated,  in  the  course  of  this  Minute,  to  avail  myself 
of  the  permission  of  the  Honourable  Court  to  dissent  from  their 
opinions  where  I  could  not  agree  with  them.  The  Court  do  not ' 
seem  to  be  acquainted  with  the  change  which  has  taken  place,  and 
which  is  still  going  on,  in  the  character  of  the  people  and  the  state  of 
the  country,  from  the  operation  of  the  courts,  of  a  standing-  army, 
and  of  a  strong  government.  They  reason,  throughout  their  dis¬ 
patch,  as  if  the  reduction  of  certain  Zillah  Courts  had  left  such 
ail lahs  unprotected  by  law,  instead  of  being,  as  they  were  when  in¬ 
corporated  with  other  zillalis,  from  the  effects  of  the  munsif  system, 
of  the  Magistrate’s  increased  jurisdiction,  and  of  other  causes,  as 
much  protected  by  the  Zillah  Court  and  as  completely  under  its 
control  as  they  were  in  their  separate  state  when  first  established. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  Government  to  establish  all  judicial 
courts  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  due  .distribution  of  justice ; 
but  it  has  also  another  duty,  not  to  waste  the  resources  of  the1 
country  in  useless  and  expensive  establishments.  The  judicial- 
establishments  of  this  Presidency  were  at  one  time  on  a  scale  of 
extravagance  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  country,  or  w bat  the 
resources  of  any  country  could  maintain.  They  have  since  been 
reduced  at  different  times,  and  are  now  at  a  standard  more  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  wants  of  the  people ;  and  any  temporary  pressure 
which  may  arise,  will  be  easily  relieved  by  the  appointment  of  an 
Assistant  Judge,  without  the  necessity  of  any  additional  Zillah 
Court,  In  every  country  some  districts  must  he  far  from  the 
principal. court,  because  no  country  could  afford  to  maintain  expen- 
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sive  judicial  courts,  merely  because  some  individuals  of  such 
remote  districts  may  otherwise  have  to  travel  an  inconvenient 
distance  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  their  lives.  Expensive 
establishments,  when  once  sanctioned,  are  not  easily  put  down. 
There  is  never  any  difficulty  in  finding  plausible  reasons  to  keep 
up  a  lucrative,  office,  and  if  the  office  be  judicial,  the  protection 
of  the  people  can  always  be  brought  forward  in  defence  of  it ;  but 
the  people  would  be  much  more  solidly  protected  by  abolishing  the 
expensive  establishments,  and  remitting  the  amount  in  their  assess¬ 
ment. 


TEIA.L  OF  OEIMINA.L  OASES  BY  JURY' OB' 

paeohXyat. 


3rd  July,  1827. 

I  have  long  been  satisfied  that  criminal  oases  among  the  people  of 
the  provinces  under  this  Presidency  ought  to  be  fried  by  native 
pancb&yafcs  or  juries,  because  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  much 
better  able  to  trace  facts  from  evidence  than  the  Mahomed an  law 
officers,  and  that  much  time  and  useless  labour  would  be  saved  to 
the  courts,  and  much  delay  and  inconvenience  to  the  prosecutors 
and  witnesses;  and  because,  what  is  of  no  less  importance,  the 
character  of  the  people  will  inevitably  be  raised  by  being  employed 
in  distributing  justice  to  their  countrymen. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  criminal  justice  of  a  great  country  can 
ever  be  administered  to  the  best  advantage,  when  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  strangers,  as  it  is  now  under  this  Government ;  for  the 
Mahomedau  law  officer  is,  in  fact,  a  stranger,  as  well  as  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Judge,  among  Hindus.  Even  if  all  their  decisions  were  cor¬ 
rect,  it  would  not  compensate  for  the  evil  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
people.  It  would  merely  be  executing  strict  justice  among  men 
whom  we  had  degraded;  for  nothing  so  certainly  degrades  the 
character  of  a  people  as  exclusion  from  a  share  in  the  public  affairs 
of  the  country,  and  nothing  so  certainly  raises  it  as  public  employ¬ 
ment  being  open  to  all. 

We  can  never  expect  to  make  our  government  in  this  country 
what  it  ought  to  be,  without  the  co-operation  of  a  public-spirited 
and  intelligent  people.  A  public-  spirit  may  be  created  in  all 
nations,  varying,  of  course,  in  degree  according  to  the  freedom 
of  their  institutions.  In  order  to  excite  such  a  spirit  in  India,  we. 
must  make  the  people  eligible  to  all  offices.  In  proportion  as  we  do. 
this,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  will  qualify  themselves  for  them, 
that  they  will  endeavour  to  outstrip  their  rivals,  and  that  they  , 
will  seek  distinction,  not  only  in  offices  of  profit  ana  honour,  but 
also  by  serving  their  countrymen  in  those  of,  utility,  such- as  mein- 
hers  of  panoliayats  or  juries,  from  which  they  derive-  no  reward, 
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J.he  gtetu  object  of  our  Government  should  be  to  extend  the  Satires  ^ 

1  ]jr  r (  rr  (0  elevate  the  character  of  the  people.  Ho  way  is  associated 
o  1  1  r  Jr>  lj(  successful  as  the  bringing  them  into  constant  inter-  peausin 

o  o  every 

course,  .".nd  in  a  great  degree  associating  them  with  ourselves  in 

every  department  of  public  affair's.  From  this  confidence  they  will  administra- 

gradually  acquire  new  habits:  they  will  perceive  the  advantages  of 

the  enlarged  views  of  Europeans  in  all  matters  of  government,  and 

will  in  time  seek  to  learn  the  knowledge  which  they  have  found  to 

be  so  much  more  useful  than  their  own. 

But  our  views  regarding  the  improvement  of  the  natives  cannot  Shonidnot^ 
be  accomplished  while  we  continue  the  present  system,  which  from  the  ad- 
excludes  them  from  all  share  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  tion  of 
justice  of  their  country.  Such  a  system  majr  serve  for  a  time,  justice, 
when,  no  other  has  been  established,  but  it  cannot  be  rendered  per¬ 
manent  without  excluding  the  people  from  a  most  important  part 
of  the  internal  administration,  and  destroying  every  hope  of  enlarg¬ 
ing  their  knowledge  or  raising'  their  character.  ¥e  surely  cannot, 
consistently  with  any  enlarged  views  of  good  government  for  this 
country,  say  that  such  a  system  ought  to  he  rendered  perpetual,  or 
even  maintained  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  we  ought 
therefore  to  lose  no  time  in  beginning  to  introduce  another,  better 
calculated  to  give  efficiency  to  criminal  justice. 

It  ought  not  perhaps  to  bo  regretted  that  the  attempt  was  not  Defects  of  ^ 
sooner  made;  for  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  p-^e“by 
present  system  on.  its  first  establishment,  and  for  some  time  after,  long  trial, 
which  was  adverse  to  any  change,  and  would  have  rendered  the 
success  of  any  new  measure  very  doubtful.  But  the  long  trial 
which  the  system  has  now  had,  has  shown  all  its  defects,  and  how 
utterly  unsuited  it  is  to  its  purpose,  and  has  convinced  many  of 
our  most  experienced  Judges,  who  were  once  its  zealous  supporters, 
that  it  cannot  be  continued  with  advantage  to  the  country.  There 
cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  this  change  of  opinion,  than  the  draft 
of  a  Regulation  for  trial  by  native  juries  in  criminal  cases,  which 
has  now  been  brought  forward  by  the  Second  and  Third  Judges  of 
the  Centre  Provincial  Court ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  no  time 
can  he  more  favourable  than  the  present  for  making  the  experiment, 
when  it  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  superintended  by  men  so 
well  qualified  for  the  task  by  their  long  experience  of  the  present 
system,  and  by  their  knowledge  of  the  language  and  habits  of  the 
natives. 

The  introduction  of  trial  by  jury  should  not  be  considered  as  an  Trial  by  ^ 
experiment,  which  may  be  abandoned  on  the  occurrence  of  any  t>e  adopted 


nsn  mrasiivti  unforeseen  obstacle  ;  but  as  a  measure  which,  tlioucm  ioealaf  nrs-sy 
p"vcr«iin.  {s  i;0  be  steadily  and  systematically  pursued,  •until  it  shall  be  every- 
tm  mimi,'  where  established.  We  must  make  a  beginning  without  . being- 
discouraged  by  any  difficulty,  whether  real  or  imaginary.  If  we 
hold  back  from  fear  of  failure,  or  in  the  expectation  of  discovering 
a  plan  which  shall  be  efficient  at  first,  we  shall  never  begin.  ■  We 
must  not  be  discouraged  by  any  want  of  success  in.  our  first 
attempts,  but  be  confident  that  whatever  is  defective  will  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  corrected  by  time  and  practice,  and  that  the  innate 
excellence  of  the  institution  will  gradually  cany  it  through  every 
difficulty.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  innovation,  but  not  a  greater  one 
than  the  adoption  of  the  Mahomedan  criminal  law.  This  law 
never  was  formally  established  in  this  part  of  India:  a  few  petty- 
offences  in  some  of  the  principal  towns  were  occasionally  tried  by 
it;  but  it  was  unknown  as  rule  for  general  practice,  and  it  may  - 
well  be  doubted  if  it  ever  existed,  in  its  present  form,  as  the  code 
of  any  Mahomedan  country. 

Natives  _  As  far  as  success  iu  the  proposed  plan  may  depend  upon  the 
fleet  for  the  qualifications  of  the  natives,  we  have  the  strongest  reasons  to 

duty.  J  .  .  .  .  ...... 

expect  it ;  for  having  been  in  former  times,  and  still  being  in  the 
present,  accustomed  to  sit  on  panchayats,  they  are  in  general  suffi¬ 
ciently  expert  in  examining  and  weighing  evidence  ■;  and  the 
efficiency  of  such  of  them  as  are  employed  as  district  munsifs, 
inefficiency  evinces  how  well  qualified  they  are  to  become  good  jurymen.  Most. 
sLtsystem  of  them  will,  I  believe,  be  found  at  least  as  capable  as  any  Maliomed- 
teringims"  an  law  officer  of  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  evidence.  HotLing 
justice  with  can  well  be  worse,  in  all  that  concerns  the  useful  application  of  evi- 
Maiiomedan  dence,  than  our  present  establishment  of  law  officers.  From  the 
want  in  this  part  of  India  of  Mahomedans  learned  iu  the  law,  we 
have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Hindustan  for  our  law-officers. 
These  men,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
the  prisoner  and  witnesses.  They  do  not  wish  to  learn  it,  for  they 
avoid  mixing  with  the  Hindus,  and  even  if  they  had  no  prejudice 
of  this  kind,  they  are  usually  too  far  advanced  in  years:  to  .acquire 
new  languages.  They  know  nothing  of  what  is  said  in  court  during 
a  trial,  except  from  the  Persian  translators  ~v£  the  depositions. 
They  are  no  doubt  men  of  learning,  and  often  highly  respectable  ; 
but  these  advantages  can  never  compensate  the  serious  defect  of 
their  being  utter  strangers  to  the  character  and  language  of.  the 
people.  The  evil  might  in  time  be  partly  remedied  by  educating 
Mahomedans  of  this  country  for  law  officers,  but  the  process  would 
be  tedious.  The  selection  would  be  too  limited,,  and  would  give  us 
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leamecl  men  instead  of  men  of  business ;  and  we  should  still  be  left 
embarrassed  with  all  the  absurdities  of  the  Mahomedan  law.  This 
law  will,  as  long  as  it  is  suffered  to  remain,  present  au  insurmount¬ 
able  obstacle  to  the  suppression  of  crime,  because  the  law  officer 
allows  no  validity  to  the  official  documents  of  the  heads  of  native 
police,  and  rejects  the  evidence,  not  only  of  police  servants,  but  of 
every  person  in  the  service  of  Government.  The  evidence  of 
persons,  not  in  the  service  of  Government,  who  may  apprehend 
robbers,  is  rejected,  because  they  are  supposed  to  be  influenced  by 
the  hope  of  reward.  The  evidence  of  every  villager  or  other  in¬ 
habitant,  who  may  have  been  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  robbers  in 
defence  of  himself  or  his  neighbour,  provided  be  lias  received  a 
blow  from  a  stick  or  a  stone,  is  also  rejected,  because  he  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  prosecutor.  It  is  true  that  where  evidence  is  objected 
to  on  the  score  of  the  incompetency  of  the  witness,  the  mufti  may 
be  required  to  state  what  his  decision  would  have  been,  had  the 
witness  been  competent.  But  this  will  not  meet  every  case,  and  is 
at  best  but  a  very  unsatisfactory  remedy.  The  case,  though  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Circuit,  must  then  be  referred  to 
the  Sadr  Adalat,  and  much  labour  and  delay  be  incurred.  All  this 
labour  might  be  well  bestowed,  were  it  calculated  to  ensure  a  better 
decision.  But  it  is  not  likely  to  have  this  effect,  because  distant 
Judges,  who  merely  read  the  depositions,  cannot  be  so  well  qualified 
to  decide  on  the  evidence  as  the  Court  of  Circuit,  which  both  sees 
and  hears  the  prisoner  and  witnesses.  The  rules  of  Mahomedan 
evidence,  as  applied  in  our  courts,  seem  better  suited  to  exercise 
the  subtlety  of  learned  muftis  than  to  facilitate  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice. 

The  loss  of  time  is  not  the  only  evil  which  results  from  the 
present  forms  of  trial.  The  attention  of  the  Judge  and  mufti  must 
often  be  harassed  and  exhausted,  and  diverted  from  the  merits  of 
the  case,  while  the  evidence  is  taken  down  in  the  native  language, 
while  the  deposition  is  read  over  to  the  witness,  while  it  is  trans¬ 
lated  into  Persian  for  the  mufti.  It  is  not  in  human  nature,  under 
such  circumstances,  in  au  Indian  climate,  to  keep  up  the  requisite 
attention,  during  a  long  trial,  for  a  whole  day,  aud  sometimes 
several  days,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  in  some  trials  the  facts 
are  not  so  well  examined  as  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been, 
had  the  process  been  shorter. 

The  jury  system  will,  in  all  those  cases  where  written  evidence 
is  to  be  dispensed  with,  be  the  best  remedy  for  this  evil.  It  will 
also,  by  relieving'  the  Judges  from  the  duties  of  clerks  and  (runs- 


lalovs,  mid  of  preparing  many  records  for  reference  -both  -to -their- 
own  Jaw  officers  and  to  those  of  tlie  Sadr  court,  enable- them,  to 
give  their  whole  undivided  attention  to  the  -trials-  before  •  them. 
Public  curiosity  and  interest  will  be  raised  by  native  -  juries 
spectators  will  come  to  see  the  trials  ;  the  courts  will  be  crowded,, 
instead  of  being  empty  a  great  part  of  the  time,  and  the  presence 
of  a  native  public  will  excite  the  jury  to  attend  carefully  to  the 
evidence  and  to  give  a  true  decision.  By  the  trial  by  jury  the  inno¬ 
cent  will  be  protected,  the  guilty  be  more  sure -of  punishment,  and 
the  evil  which,  arises  from  impunity  and  the  guilty  being  let  loose 
outlie  public,  and  emboldened  in  their  guilt  by-  the  facility  •-  of 
evading  conviction,  will  he  greatly  diminished. 

Rules  toi'^  The  Regulation  for  the  native  juries  should,  I  think,  be  as  short 
thejnry  “  and  simple  as  possible  at  first,  leaving  it  to  future  experience  to 
add  such  improvements  as  may  be  found  necessary.  Its  operation 
should  he  limited  for  a  time  to  the  quarter  sessions  at  Chittoov  j 
but  it  should  be  made  applicable  to  the  quarter  sessions  at  the 
stations  of  all  the  Provincial  Courts,  whenever  it  may  be  deemed 
advisable  by  the  Governor  in  Council.  It  should,  in  all  cases  not 
referrible  to  the  Sadr  Ada-1 at,  dispense  with  written  evidence.  It 
should,  in  all  cases  referrible  to  the  Sadr,  record  the  evidence  : 
but,  after  experience  may  have  shown  that  the  decisions  Of  the 
juries  are  sufficiently  correct,  these  cases  also  should  dispense  with 
written  evidence  and  be  no  longer  referrible  to  the  Sadr  court. 
The  number  of  the  jury  may  be  ten  or  twelve,  perhaps -twelve, 
because,  as  juries  are  wanted  only  for  the  quarter  sessions,  this 
number  will  be  easily  found:  indeed,  the  point  has  already,  I 
believe,  been  ascertained  by  the  Magistrate.  A  majority  should 
decide.  Not  less  than  three-fourths  should  form  a- 'majority.' 
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'!'!]!■  SUBJECT  of  interfering  with  the 
SUCCESSION  OF  NATIVE  PRINCES. 


27th  April,  1821. 

Alt:.  Campbell,  the  Collector  of  Ballari,  1ms  stated  that  the  Nawab  Sugges. 
of  Karnul  is  io  such  bad  health  that  his  death  may  be  looked  for  the  snccos. 
evcry  day,  and  he  has  requested  instructions  as  to  the  conduct  he  chiefshipof 

Karnul. 

us  to  observe  should  that  event  take  place.  He  suggests  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  placing  Mnzaffar  Khan  in  confinement  and  of  compel¬ 
ling  the  Nawab  to  release  Daild  Khan,  whom  the  Supreme  Govern¬ 
ment  are  disposed  to  regard  as  the  person  having  the  best  claim  to 
the  succession,  and  who  is  now  kept  as  a  prisoner  at  Karnul.  We 
have  already,  within  these  few  years,  engaged  in  two  expensive 
military  expeditions  to  Karnul,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  a  Nawab 
on  the  mastiad,®  and  the  execution  of  the  measures  proposed  by 
Mr.  Campbell  would  oblige  us  to  engage  iu  a  third. 

The  nature  of  the  particular  dependency  of  Karnul  upon  ns  does  inexpedient 
not  seem  to  require  that  we  should  be  forward  in  interfering  with  British  Gov- 
the  succession,  but  rather  that  we  should  abstain  from  such  inter-  should  in¬ 
ference  whenever  we  can  do  so  without  injury  to  ourselves. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  Moghul  empire,  the  Nawab  of  Karnul,  Political 
like  the  Nawab  of  Cuddapah  and  many  other  chiefs,  seized  his  own  the  Nawih 
district,  and  became  in  fact  the  prince  of  it,  acknowledging,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Subah  of  the  Deccan’s  claim  to  military  service  as  liis 
feudal  lord,  but  maintaining  his  own  exclusive  right  to  the  internal 
government  of  his  country.  Karnulf  was  transferred  to  us  upon 
this  footing  by  the  Nizam  in  1800. 

Whatever  may  bo  the  rule  of  inheritance  among  private  persons,  iu  cases  of 
it  is  certain  that  priority  of  birth  in  claims  to  dominion  has  never  the  Govern, 
in  India  been  much  attended  to,  except  among  sons  of  the  same  to™on«yiu 4 
mother.  The  elder  son  is  frequently  excluded  by  the  choice  of  the  the  Chief6 
father  falling  upon  a  younger  son  by  a  mother  of  higher  birth  than  hailing  men 

*  Masnad,  throne.  then  Nawdb  having  become  implicated 

f  Karnul  ivas  annexed  to  British  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy, 
territory  in  1830,  consequent  upon  tiic 


choice  of  fcbo  father,  and  of  the  leading  men  of  the  country. 

1  see  no  good,  hut  much  evil,  in  following-  any  other  course.  It 
may  be  asked,  What  useful  object  is  to  be  attained  by  our  inter¬ 
ference  ?  If  we  wish,  to  establish  a  .prinoe  who  is  disagreeable  to 
the  leading  men  of  Karmil,  we  must  do  it  by  force,  at  an  expense 
probably  of  eight  or  ten  lakhs  of  rupees.  This  is  as  much  as  the 
whole  pesheash®  is  worth ;  for  it  amounts  only  to  a  lakh  of  Hydera¬ 
bad  rupees  yearly.  If  we  wish  to  reimburse  ourselves,  we  can  do 
it  only  by  taking  possession  of  the  country  and  collecting -the' 
revenue  for  ourselves  ;  but,  as  it  amounts  only  to  about  eight  lakhs 
of  rupees,  and  as  a  great  part  of  it  is  mortgaged  to  creditors  or 
assigned  to  military  followers,  it  would  require  several  years  to 
liquidate  our  demand,  during  which  time  we  should,  in  fact,  set 
aside  the  prince  whom  we  had  undertaken  to  protect.  Could  it  be 
shown  that  any  material  advantage,  either  immediate  or  distant,  is 
likely  to  result  from  this  interference,  either  to  the  people  of  Karniii 
or  to  those  of  our  own  provinces,  there  might  be  some  reason  for 
incurring  the  expense  with  which  it  is  always  attended.  But  bo  ' 
far  from  doing'  any  good,  we  always  do  mischief  by  it.  TheHaw&b 
whom  we  set  up,  will,  from  his  confidence  in  our  support,  commit 
many  acts  of  oppression,  which  be  would  not  otherwise.have  thought 
of,  because  we  remove  the  salutary  check  which  the  fear  of  his  own 
followers  and  people  imposes  upon  him.  If  we  expected  to  make 
him  act  rightly  by  giving  him  advice,  we  should  only  make  him 
worso;  he  would  become  jealous  and  suspicious,  and  would,  punish 
every  person,  either  openly  or  secretly,  whom  he  suspected  of  having 
complained  against  him.  We  know  perfectly  that  there  can  be  no 
middle  course  in  such  interference;  that  if  we  seek  to .interfere  ! 
effectually  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Karnui,  or  any  other  Indian 
principality  connected  with  this  Presidency,  we  must  go  oh,  from 
step  to  step,  on  the  specious  plea  of  protecting  the  inhabitants, 
until  we  have  usurped  the  whole  government  of  the  country  and. 

*  Pesheash,  tribute.  The  word,  as  ordinarily  used  in  Madras,  means  the 
annual  quit-rent  paid  by  the  zemindars. 
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deposed  the  prince.  Unless,  therefore,  we  are  determined  before¬ 
hand  to  go  to  this  extremity,  we  ought  cautiously  to  abstain  from 
entering-  upon  a  line  of  measures  which  must  inevitably  lead  to  it. 

As  I  think  that  we  have  no  riglit  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  Course  to  be 

-it-  f «  .  tfblc0ii  in  tli6 

ou  the  pretence  or  maladministration  or  the  sufferings  of  Present 
the  people,  or  on  any  other  grounds  than  those  of  securing  our 
own  rights  of  peshcash  and  military  service,  and  the  peace  of  our 
own  districts,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  wait  quietly  for  the  Nawab 's 
death,  and  to  acknowledge  as  his  successor  the  person  of  his  family, 
who,  by  his  choice  and- the  support  of  his  officers,  may  he  enabled 
to  assume  the  government.  If  we  were  now  to  move  a  military 
force  to  release  Daud  Khan,  or  to  support  his  claims,  we  should 
voluntarily,  and  without  the  smallest  necessity,  incur  all  the 
expenses  that  would  be  likely  to  be  occasioned,  even  by  a  contested 
succession.  No  party  in  Karnul  could  make  any  serious  opposition  ; 
so  that  the  expense  of  the  military  force  would  be  nearly  the  same, 
whether  employed  in  placing  a  Nawab  peaceably  on  the  masnad, 

‘or  in  removing  one  who  had  already  usurped  the  government.  If 
we  march  so  suddenly  as  to  give  the  Nawab  no  time  for  preparation, 
and  instant  submission  follows,  we  gain  nothing  ;  for  if  we  with¬ 
draw  our  troops,  the  same  opposition  may  be  renewed,  whenever 
the  succession  becomes  vacant.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  wait  for 
the  death  of  the  present  Nawab,  and  he  is  quietly  succeeded  by  a 
candidate  whom  we  approve,  we  avoid  all  expense.  If  the  succes¬ 
sor  should  be  a  person  whom  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to 
remove,-  and  a  force  is  required  to  effect  it,  we  can  in  this  case 
resume  the  jagirs  of  his  adherents,  and  remove  them  from  the 
district,  which  will  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  ensuring  future 
tranquillity. 

■  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  were  wo  to  make  any  movement  in  it  does  not 
favour  of  Baud  Khan,  it  might  induce  the  Nawab  to  have  him.  the  Govern, 
secretly  put  to  death.  Ghulam  Kassul,  who  was  destined  for  the  ttaBuo- 
succession  by  his  father,  the  late  Nawab,  is  said  to  be  the  favourite 
of  the  present  Nawab  and  of  the  people,  and  would  probably  succeed 
without  opposition ;  and  in  that  case  we  could  not  do  better  than 
acknowledge  his  title.  It  is  of  no  importance  to  us  whether  he  or 
any  other  person  of  the  family  ascend  the  masnad  :  whoever  does, 
will  always  he  punctual  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  the  British 
Government.  The  Nawabs  of  Karnul  are  too  dependent  ever  to 
act  otherwise ;  they  have  always  been  regular  in  the  discharge  of 
their  tribute,  and  zealous  in  their  endeavours  to  apprehend  and 


deliver  up  all  disturbers  of  the  ponce.  Had  no  former  reference 
been  made  to  the  Supreme  .Government,.  1  should  on  the  present 
occasion  have  proposed  fcliat-tlie  Nawab  should  be  called  upon  to. 
declare  whom  he  intended  for  his  successor,  and  that  -we  should 
acknowledge  the  person  named,  by  him.  if  no  material /objection; 
appeared  to  his  right;  hut  as  the  Bengal  Government  have  already, 
said  that  they  are  disposed  to  give  the  preference  to  the  claim  of 
Daud  Khan,  it  seems  advisable  that  a  letter  should  be  , written  to 
them,  stating  our  view  of  the  question,  and  strongly  recommending 
the  policy  of  abstaining  from  interference,  unless  in  cases  of  urgent 
necessity,  and  that  we. should  take  no  steps,  in  the  business  until 
we  receive  their  answer.  n 


) 


THE  TENURE  ON  WHICH  A  ORA  XT  OF  LAND  FOR 
MILITARY  SERVICES  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN. 


20th  March,  1S21. 

The  Governor- General  in  Council,  in  forwarding  to  this  Govern-  Recommpu- 
ment  a  recommendation  of  Major-General  Sir  John  Malcolm  for  the  su- John 
grant  of  a  juglr  to  Subahdar  Syecl  Hussein  of  the  Body-guard,  favour  of 
informed  us  that  he  was  disposed,  ‘  with  some  qualification,’  to 
comply  with  his  recommendation,  ‘  if  not  incompatible  with  the 
1  practice  of  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George  on  similar  occa- 
.  ‘  sions.’  As  the  custom  of  granting  villages  to  meritorious  officers 
had  long  been  observed  under  this  Presidency,  orders  were  issued 
to  the  Board  of  Revenue  for  carrying  into  effect  the  orders  of  the 
Governor-Geueral,  and  after  some  correspondence  with  that  Board 
relative  to  the  situation  and  rent  of  the  village  which  the  subahdar 
had  been  desired  to  select,  it  was  resolved  to  confer  on  him  the 
village  of  "Ulyinur  on  shrotriam®  tenure  for  his  own  life  and  for  the 
lives  of  his  two  sons,  with  a  reserved  rent  of  Rs.  GOO. 

A  letter  was  received  some  months  after  from  the  officer  com-  Recomiuen- 
mandiug  the  Body-guard,  requesting  that  the  village  might  be  arrant* 
granted  rent-free,  and  nob  ou  shrot.riam  tenure.  On  reconsidera-  Lut-frce. 
tiou  it  was  found  that  the  reserved  rent  must  be  reduced  to  Rs.  100,  fi  "ei/nt1* 
in  order  to  leave  the  subahdar  a  clear  annual  revenue  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  pay  of  his  rank,  which  was  accordingly  resolved. 

It  appears,  however,  from  a.  communication  from  the  Board  of  .rk-irtnaire 
Revenue,  that  no  person  has  appeared  on  the  part  of  the  siibahdar  !o“v”Vu'rt 
to  receive  charge  of  the  village,  and  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  Hum 
that  the  delay  proceeds  from  his  wish  to  have  the  grant  not  on  trunre.' 
shrotriam,  but  on  jagir  tenure,  which  is  according  to  ancient  custom, 
and  is  deemed  more  honourable,  1  recommend  that  it  be  jagir. 

The  shrotriam  tenure,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  is  more  sinofrirn 
applicable  to  grants  to  Brahmans  and  Hindus  dial  inga  ishecl  by 
their  learning  or  civil  services  than  to  grants  to  military  ollierrs.  I.'.V 


It.  has  the  advantage  -of 'being  limited  ip  its  duration,  and  of  there¬ 
fore  not  being  a  permanent  alienation  of  revenue.  ‘  But  ass  jagirs; 
are  properly  all  liable  to  resumption,  whether  the  period  of  their 
terniination«be  expressed  or  not :  as  it  is  just  as  easy  to  limit  the 
jagir  as  the  shrotriam  tenure ;  as  it  is  reckoned  much  more  honour¬ 
able  by  the  native  army;  as  it  costs  Government  no  more,  and  as  it 
is -advisable  that  we  should  under  such  circumstances  consult  the 
feelings  of  those  who  are  to  receive  the  grant,  it  would  be  desirable 
that  all  future  grants  to  deserving  military  officers  should  be  in 
jagir.  "  ' 

I  would  also  recommend  that  as  so  much  delay  ...has  '-already : 
occurred  in  settling  the  question  of  Syed  Hussein’s  jd'gir,  and  as 
he  will  next  month  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  the  .subahdav  of 
the  first  class,  the  reserved  or  quit-rent  be.  reduced  from  Bs.  100 
to  fits,  10. 


(  335  ) 


A  DISPUTED  BOUNDARY. 


llfcli  September,  1821. 

I  have  perused  -with  attention  the  report  of  Mr.  Higginson,  and  Disputed 
the  documents  accompanying  it,  regarding  the  disputed  boundary  between7 
between  Dindigal  and  Travancore.  The  evidence  respecting  the  .ludifa? 
right  of  possession  is  very  contradictory.  This  is  always  to  he  Contra- 
expected  in  boundary  disputes,  but  more  especially  when  the  evidence, 
boundary  is  among-  hills  and  uninhabited  wilds.  But  though  the 
evidence  is  imperfect,  there  are  some  circumstances  which  satisfy 
me  that  the  tract  in  dispute  belongs  to  Travancore. 

■  The  villages  of  Kambam  and  Gudalur,  situated  in  the  Dindigal  Pasthistory 
valley  and  belonging  to  that  province,  had  been  for  some  years  p»te. 
held  by  the  Raja  of  Travancore,  and  were  by  him  delivered  over  to 
the  Company  in  1794.  From  that  period  till  1807  no  dispute  con¬ 
cerning  boundaries  occurred.  But  in  the  month  of  December  of 
that  year  an  affray  took  place  between  the  servants  of  one  Allamat 
Shetti,  who  rented  some  cardamum  gardens  under  the  Collector  of 
Madura,  near  the  boundary,  and  some  of  the  Travancore  peons. 
Complaiuts  were  in  consequence  made  to  Government  both  by  the 
Collector  of  Madura  and  the  Resident  in  Travancore  ;  and  several 
investigations  were  made,  in  order  to  determine  the  boundary,  by 
native  as  well  as  European  commissioners,  between  the  years  1S10 
and  1817.  But  these  inquiries  ended  in  nothing  being  done,  as 
the  Resident  always  maintained  that  the  lauds  belonged  to  Travail  - 
core,  and  the  Collector  that  they  belonged  to  Dindigal. 

The  tract  iu  dispute  lies  between  the  eastern  ridges  of  the 
mountains  which  separate  Travancore  from  Dindigal  and  the 
Terkeperiar  river  to  the  westward  of  that  ridge.  This  tract 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  Ra  jas  ol  VVaddalcaukuv  and  i’nneal, 
who  were  subdued  by  the  Travancore  Slate  in  1751  and  1755.  and 
to  have  become  the  subject  of  contest,  only  bemuse  it  produced 
cardanmms.  It  was  not  delivered  over  to  us  with  the  villages  of 
Kambam  and  Gudalur,  which  ought  to  ha  ve,  been  I  in-  ease  had  ii 
belonged  to  them,  but  was  afterwards  occupied  at  dilTerenl  pernuh 


UJI'Wrfi. 


3i:0  nTKO’i'w;  or  sin  'tirosiAf 

by  the.  Coil  rotor  of  Dindigal.  I  can  sec  .no  ground  for -this  pro* 
{•reding :  no  account  or  document  is  brought  forward,  nor  anything: 
in  its  favour  except  the  mere  testimony  of  the  chctties  and  other 
inhabitants  of  Kambam.  The  chctties  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  rent  the  car  do,  mum  gardens  from  the  Pnneafc  Itajst ;  anti  when, 
by  flic  transfer  of  Kambam  from  Travancore,  they  became  .subjects 
of  a  stronger  government,  they  appear  to  bare  been  desirous  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  power  of  their  new  masters,  to  relieve 
themselves  from  the  payment  of  rent  to  their  old  one.  and  to  claim 
as  their  private  property  the  cardamnm  gardens, which  had. always 
belonged  to  him.  They  therefore  maintained  that  the  lands  m 
dispute  belonged  to  Kainbam,  and  they  found  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  inhabitants,  who  are  always  ready  enough  to  extend 
their  boundaries,  to  join  them  in  their  assertion. 

It  is  supposed  that  no  demand  for  investigation  was  made  by 
Travancore  until  1808,  and  that  this  long  silence  was  an  acquits-, 
cence  in  the  justness  of  our  claims.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  as  if 
is  evident  that  the  Puneat  Baja  as  early  as  1800  made  frequent 
complaints  of  the  Company’s  officers  to  the  Travancore  Government, 
which  always  promised  redress,  bat  delayed  bringing  the  subject 
to  the  notice  of  this  Government,  probably  from  the  expectation 
that  it  would  be  adjusted  by  the  Resident  and  Collector. 

«onflicKntr  The  Collector  of -Madura  produces  an  account  of  the  customs  of 
irftisii  dis-  Kambam  for  1796  and  the  succeeding  years,  in  which  it  is  said,  that 
rities  ana  of  customs  levied  at  a  Company’s  ehowky  on  the  Terkeperiar  river 
inTravaa-  were  also  included.  The  Assistant  Resident  of  Travancore  denies 
snfiioieucy  the  existence  of  any  such  ehowky,  or  of  any  other  except  the  one  at 
deuce  art-  ITambam,  where  all  the  revenues  are  da  ted.  But  even  if  it  were  ad- 
Coiiector  of  mitted  that  customs  had  been  collected  in  1796  by  the  Company  at 
Terkeperiar,  it  would  prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  servants -of 
the  Collector  had  levied  duties  beyond  the  ancient  boundary.  The 
Collector  does  not  show  any  record  previous  to  1796  in  support  of 
his  claim.  Indeed,  liis  Assistant  says  that  no  accounts  before-  1799 
show  that  Mr.  Hurdis  had  a  ehowky  on  the  east  bank  of  Terkepc- 
,  riar  river.  Whatever  right  we  have  to  the  disputed  tract,  we 
derived  from  Mysore  when  Tippoo  Sultan  in  1792  ceded  Dindjgal : 
we  can  have  no  right  that  the  Mysore  Government  does  not,  possess. 
Dindigal  was  subject  to  Mysore  during'  thirty  years,  at  a.  time  when 
that  Government  was  in  all  its  vigour,  and  when  its  rulers  were 
constantly  encroaching  upon  the  territory  of  their  neighbours,  and 
certainly  never  neglected  to  occupy  all  that  was  their  own.  If  they 
possessed  the  tract  in  dispute,  the  Collector,  ought  to  have  shown 
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it.  His  not  having  done  so,  is,  I  think,  conclusive  against  our 
claim.  He  tells  us  that  the  accounts  of  Kambam  having  been 
burned  during  the  disturbances,  had  prevented  his  obtaining  writ¬ 
ten  documents  to  support  our  right.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
eurnurn’s  accounts  were  burned,  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  not 
producing  other  vouchers.  The  Mysore  possession  was  not  a  dis¬ 
tant  and  obscure  event,  but  a  recent  one,  and  there  must  have  been 
many  persons  in  Dindigal  who  had  been  employed  under  that 
Government  in  the  management  of  the  revenue  of  Kambam  and 
Gudalnr,  and  who  had  accounts  showing  the  boundaries  of  their 
collections.  There  must  also  have  been  copies  of  the  accounts 
which  were  burned,  either  in  the  possession  of  the  curnum  himself, 
or  of  some  of  his  relations.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
such  accounts,  or  of  their  being  kept  back  only  because  they  would 
not  substantiate  our  claim. 

In  opposition  to  our  total  want  of  documents,  the  Travancore 
Commission  brings  forward  a  great  number  of  different  dates  and 
different  kinds,  but  all  corroborating  each  other.  They  contain 
sales  and  transfers  of  the  disputed  territory  at  different  periods, 
showiug  that  its  eastern  boundary  was  the  ridge  of  the  mountains, 
and  one  of  them  is  a  survey  of  the  cardamum  gardens,  including 
all  the  disputed  gardens,  in  1772,  when  Hyder  Ali  was  in  possession 
of  Kambam  and  Gudalur.  The  Collector  of  Dindigal  questions 
the  authority  of  these  documents,  because  they  had  not  been 
brought  forward  on  former  occasions,  and  because  they  were  not 
similar  to  any  which  had  then  been  produced.  As  to  the  delay,  it 
should  perhaps  be’, ascribed,  not  to  the  difficulty  of  producing  the 
documents,  but  to  the  inexperience  in  such  matters  of  our  own 
servant,  the  Resident,  and  his  not  exactly  knowing  what  would  be 
required.  Their  dissimilarity  to  the  documents  previously  exhibited 
is  no  argument  against  their  validity.  They  resemble  documents 
of  the  same  nature  which  are  so  common  in  Malabar  and  Cananv. 
Col.  Munvo,  the  Resident,  who  was  from  liis  talents  and  experience 
so  well  qualified  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  ou  the  subject,  declares 
that  he  knows  perfectly  how  they  were  obtained,  and  that  lie  had 
the  fullest  confidence  in  their  authenticity.  In  opposition  to  these 
documents  we  produce  nothing  :  we  cannot  go  further  back  than 
the  time  of  Mr.  Hurdis,  when  our  encroachments  commenced.  Wo 
do  not  even  attempt  to  establish  that  the  Mysore  Government,  from 
which  we  derive  our  claim,  ever  held  the  lands  in  question.  We  do 
not  bring  a  single  village  register  to  support  our  pretensions,  and 
wo  acknowledge  that  the  only  accounts  which  could  prove  our 


„i(rL1  5l,,c  n  bin  uml  \  really  do  not  M  kor  wd  ttll,  *t  «  an 
Uu  ’,U  .  «.ll.  n.}  I^iccib'  su„a.ot  l,l°otT.,'.,r. 
r  ’  i i < ’(I  \ errilory  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  it  uo  given 
dl!'V  \  \  ,/  Vnakin"  the  ridge  of  the  hills  tho  boundary 

"P.  two  states  ;  and  that,  in  communicating  this  resolution 

to  th*  W^  we  inform  Her  Highness  that  we  have  deemed  ,xt 
proper  to- make  any  doubts  which,  remained  on  the  question  yie.d 
to  the  wish  of  showing  our  consideration  for  so  anoiono  an  ally ;ot 
tho  British  Government.* 


*  Travimeore  is  a  native  State  at 
tlie  extreme  south-west  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  bounded  on  the  north  by  _  the 
native  State  of  Cochin  and  the  British 
district  of  Coimbatore  on  the  east  by 
the  British  districts  of  Madura  and. 
Tiunevelly  and  on  the  west  and  soutU 
by  tho  sea.  It  contains  Cape  Comorin, 

the  southern  point  of  the  Indian  pen¬ 


insula.  Tho  itdjd  was  an  ally  of  the 
British  in  the  wars  with  Hyoer  Ah 
and  -Tippoo.  In  consideration  oi.  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  State  brine 
British  Government,  the  ruler,  of  J  ra-  ; 
vanoore  pays  to  (hat, Government,, 
under  treaty,  an  annual  suosiay  ot 
eight  lakhs  of  rupees. 
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23rd  August,  1825. 

It  appears  from  the  late  communications  from  the  Resident  of  Financial 
Mysore  that  the  revenues  of  His  Highness  the  Raja  are  decreasing,  istration  in 
and  his  expenses  increasing  at  such  a  rate  as  must,  if  continued, 
disable  His  Highness  at  no  distant  period  from  fulfilling  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty.  It  appears  also  that  the  diwan  is  corrupt 
and  inefficient,  and  that  there  is  no  hope  of  remedying  the  existing 
evils  through  him;  that  the  Raja  is  indolent  and  neglects  his 
affairs,  and  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  order  being  restored  unless 
he  can  be  made  sensible  of  the  danger  of  his  situation. 

I  deem  it  therefore  expedient  that  I  should  without  delay  proceed  Expedient 
to  Mysore,  in  order  that  I  may  ascertain  on  the  spot  as  accurately  ^ouiavisit 
as  possible  the  real  state  of  the  Raja’s  affairs,  and  that  I  may,  by 
personal  conference  with  the  Raja,  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  him  ^'lthe 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  calculated  to  re-establish  order  in 
his  affairs.  I  must  own,  however,  that  the  weakness  and  fickleness 
of  the  Raja’s  character  leave  hut  little  ground  to  expect  any  great 
degree  of  success. 

It  is  my  intention  to  leave  the  Presidency  to-morrow.  The 
distance  of  the  journey  will  prevent  my  returning  under  two 
months,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  duties  of  the  Government  will 
be  conducted,  as  on  former  occasions  of  a  similar  nature,  by  the 
Members  of  the  Board. 

The  political  position  of  Mysore  previous  employment  iu  connection 
at  the  period  to  which  this  and  the  with  the  affairs  of  that  State,  are 
following  Minute  relate,  and  Mnnro’s  noticed  in  the  introductory  memoir. 


ON-  THE  SAME  SUBJECT; 


Si/h  5 


reasons  .which  induced, 
x  the  Baja’s  -letter-  to 

■  s  a  niisnn.terd.indnig 


The  Board  are  already  acquainted  with,  the 
uie  to  go  to  Mysore.  It  was  evident-  fro 
Government  of  the  28tlx  May,  that  there  v 
between  him  and  the  Resident ;  and  from  the  coxmnumcalu  ns  ot 
the  Resident  under  date  the  30th  of  May  and  the  20th  of  dune,  m 

appeared  that  the  revenue  was  declining  rapidly,  that,  the  expem- 
diture  had  increased,  and  that  though  in  fifteen  years  almost  the 
whole  of  the  treasure  amassed  by  the  late  Diwan.  Piirnean, 
amounting  to  above  seventy-three  lakhs  of  kantirai  pagodas,  hao. 
been  dissipated,  every  department  was  in  arrears.  It  was  necessary 
to  ascertain, -and  remove,  if  possible,  the  causes  of  imtauon.  it  - 
was  still  more  important,  especially  when  so  many  0T°n;__0T,n 
troops  were  on  foreign  service,  to  see  that  those  of  - the  B&ji  Jloi 
become  discontented  and  mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  winch,  with  an 
arrear  of  six  months,  there  was  too  much  cause  to  apprehc.no. 
Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  be  suffered  to  continue  without  ite 
leading  in  a  very  short  time  to  the  measure  which  it  m  so  desirable 
to  avert,  of  assuming  the  direct  management  of  the  RAjMs  country 
in  order  to  insure  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  _ 

A  few  days  after  leaving  Madras,  I  learned  from  the  Resiuem 
‘  that  the  Raja  evaded  giving  the  accounts  called  for  by  Government. 
This  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  because  they  had  not  been  farms hou 
from  the  time  of  Purneah,  and  because  they  were^probably  no.  t 
ready,  or  not  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  produced.  The  Bap, 
though  he  did  not  furnish  the  accounts  required,  delivered  to  ,  uo 
Resident  an  abstract,  of  the  arrears  due  to  every  department,  cmi 
and  military.  This  paper  showed  that  a  large  amount  of  arrears  had 
lately  been  discharged;  but  it  is  inaccurate  m  several  points  and. ; 
particularly  in  assuming  as  paid  three  months  pay  c  ue  to  the  Sdlah- 
dar  horse,  which,  though  some  preliminary  orders  have  boon  xssued 
for  its  -pavment,  will  probably  not  be  discharged  for  several  month, 
yet  The  actual  payments  hate  been  clueflv  occasioned  by  the  late 
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discussions  between  the  Raja  and  the  Resident,  and  my  expected 
visit  to  the  Raja.  Every  time  that  I  have  entered  the  Mysore 
territory,  the  Raja,  supposing  that  I  would  either  make  some  inquiry 
or  receive  some  representation  concerning'  arrears  to  the  several 
departments,  but  especially  to  the  four  thousand  horse  he  is  bound 
by  treaty  to  maintain  in  l’eadiness  for  service,  has  been  accustomed 
to  discharge  a  portion  of  the  balance  due.  This  is  fortunate,  in  so 
far  a.s  it  has  kept  the  amount  much  lower  than  it  ■would  otherwise 
have  been,  but  it  has  the  bad  tendency  of  making  the  troops  look 
i  rather  to  the  interference  of  Government  than  to  the  justice  of  the 
|  v  Raja  for  what  is  their  due. 

I  arrived  at  Mysore  on  the  16th  or  September.  The  17th  and 
18th  were  occupied  in  visits  of  ceremony.  As  my  busiuess  with 
|i  the  Raja  was  to  draw  his  attention  seriously  to  the  terms  of  the 
i|  treaty,  and  to  point  out  to  him,  in  a  friendly  yet  decided  way,  the 
I ,  consequences  which  would  certainly  result  from  a  failure  in  their 
'  |  observance,  and  as  this  did  not  require  any  lengthened  discussion, 

;  I  thought  it  most  advisable  that  whatever  I  had  to  say  to  His 
‘Highness,  or  to  hear  from  him,  should  be  finished  at  one  meeting. 
I  therefore  intimated  to  His  Highness  that  I  should  either,  as 
!  might  be  most  agreeable  to  him,  meet  him  alone  without  attend¬ 
ants  on  either  side,  or  accompanied  by  the  Resideut,  if  he  washed 
to  have  a  confidential  servant  of  his  own.  The  Raja  answered 
i  that  he  should  bring  no  servant  of  his  owm,  but  that  he  wished  the 
Resident  should  be  present,  and  a  few  hours  after  lie  sent  a  message 
to  express  his  desire  that  the  Assistant  to  the  Resident  might  also 
accompany  me. 

The  meeting  took  place  on  the  19fch  of  September,  and  lasted 
between  three  and  four  hours.  I  began  the  conference  by  observ¬ 
ing  that  it  was  now  above  five  and  twenty  years  since  the  Raja 
had  been  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors;  that  during  a. 
great  part  of  that  time  the  affairs  of  the  country  had  been  pros¬ 
perously  conducted,  but  of  late  years  they  had,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  fallen  into  some  disorder,  which,  if  not  corrected,  would  in 
the  end  prove  extremely  detrimental  to  both  sirkars ;  that  in  order 
to  obviate  such  an  evil,  it  was  proposed  lint  T  shoi  Id  i  opci  u 
with  His  Highness  in  devising  a  suital  1c  lcmciR  <hd  m  p  il  m_ 
of  a  remedy,  it  was  my  wish  that  he  should  be  under  no  alarm 
about  the  security  of  the  treaty,  but  set  his  mind  at  jest  un.ndiim 
it,  because  it  wras  uot  the  intention  of  the  Bntisli  Cmvo  iimom  I.. 
alter  it  in  any  point;  that  by  keeping  it  unchanged,  many  advan¬ 
tages  accrued  to  both  States;  and  that  I.  was  ) a.) sell  so 


of  i.ln‘8,  that  rfc.-was'  my  earnest  desire  that  no  event .'should;  over 
occur  which  might  compel  t-J te  Company  to  .havo-'  reco'uraci'tq  '■£&&■ 
fourth  nrticlo,  hut  that  Hie  Highness  might  himself, and  hisdeBeend-, 
until  after  him,  Jong  continue  to  enjoy  the  sovereignty  of  Mysore  ; 
that  there  were,  however,  some  conditions,  without  -attention  to 
which  no  Stale  could  Jong  endure: — there  must  be  order  hi  its 
affairs;  that  if  there  were  no  order  in  the  .affairs  of  the  'Company,'' 
its  dominions  could  not  stand  ;  and  that  in  the  same. manner,’ if  the ' 
affairs  of  the  Mysore  si rlrar  were  without  order,  there  could  be  no 
hope  that  the  prosperity  of  His  Highness’s  house  would  last. 

I  then  stated  that,  among  the  requisites. of  order,  the  most  ess'eh-- 
tial  was  that  the  expenditure  should  not  exceed  the  -income;  and 
that,  for  a  time  at  least,  it  should  not  even  equal  it,  but  be  less, 
because  if  both  were  equal,  there  would  be  no  provision  to  meet  the 
emergency  of  any  unforeseen  event — such  as  war  or  famine,  or  even 
of  those  which  were  foreseen — such  as  the  repairs' of  Bangalore  and 
other  fortresses  iu  Mysore,  of  which  His  Highness  was  bound  by 
treaty  to  bear  half  the  charges.  And  that  for  such  purposes  it 
was  necessary  that  a  treasure  of  ten  or  twelve  lakhs  of  kautirai 
pagodas  (about  £300,000)  should  be  gradually  amassed;  and  that 
when  this  was  accomplished,  there  would  be  room  for  again 
replacing  the  diminution  which  the  present  state  of  things  might 
render  it  necessary  to  make  in  some  of  the  departments. 

I  observed  that  the  treaty  imposed  certain  duties  on  both  Govern¬ 
ments  :  on  the  British — to  maintain  the  treaty  unimpaired,  to 
defend  Mysore,  and  to  assist  the  Raja  with  advice,  when  it  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  necessary,  either  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  country, 
or  for  protecting  the  people  from  oppression  :  on  the  Raja— -to  im¬ 
prove  his  country,  to  pay  his  Subsidy  regularly,  and  to  keep  his 
troops  and  other  establishments  efficient  by  not  suffering  them  to 
fall  into  arrears;  that  it  was  the  desire  of  Government  to  avoid, 
interference  as  much  as  possible  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mysore, 
unless  when  the  tendency  of  particular  measures  appeared  to  threat¬ 
en  the  stability  of  tlie  treaty ;  but,  if  the  revenue  decline,  If  the 
disbursements  exceed  the  receipts,  if  the  troops  from  not  being  paid 
bo  discontented,  there  is  danger  to  the  treaty,  because  His  High¬ 
ness  cannot  in  such  circumstances  fulfil  its  conditions,  and  we  must, 
for  our  own  security  give  effect  to  the  fourth  article  ;  that  the  best . 
way  for  His  Highness  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence would  be  to ' 
cause  statements  of  liis  annual  receipts  and  disbursements  to  be 
furnished  regularly  to  Goveivnment  through  the  Resident;  that  by 
seeing  these  documents  we  should  always  know  the  true  state; oi 
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affairs,  ami  if  any  loss  or  difficulty  were  likely  to  arise,  we  should 
be  able  to  provide  for  it  in  time  :  that  if  we  do  not  get  these  state¬ 
ments,  we  should  have  no  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Mysore, 
except  from  vague  reports,  and  we  might  possibly  act  upon  them 
when  they  were  erroneous.  Our  doubts  would  sometimes  produce 
interference.  By  the  statements  doubt  will  be  removed,  and  the 
more  correct  they  are,  the  less  ground  will  there  be  for  interference. 

I  concluded  by  saying  that  the  disorder  of  the  Raja’s  affairs  had 
reached  to  such  a  height  as  would  justify  the  Government  in  acting 
upon  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty ;  but  that  as  a  direct  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  administration,  or  the  assumption  for  a  time  of  a 
part  of  the  Mysore  territory,  could  not  he  undertaken  without  lessen¬ 
ing  the  dignity  of  His  Highness,  and  shaking  his  authority  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  would  be  impracticable  ever  to  re-establish  it,  I 
was  unwilling  to  adopt  such  a  course  until  the  last  extremity,  and 
wished  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  restoring  order  himself.  But 
that  if  reform  were  not  immediately  begun,  direct  interference 
would  be  unavoidable. 

The  Raja  heard  me  with  very  little  interruption.  In  reply  he 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  many  of  my  observations ;  but  main¬ 
tained  that  there  had  been  no  material  decline  in  the  revenue,  or 
disorder  in  affairs  till  of  late  years ;  that  the  decline  had  arisen 
partly  from  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  and  other  unavoidable 
causes,  hut  chiefly  from  the  misconduct  of  a  Diwan  appointed  against 
his  inclination.  The  Resident  denied  the  correctness  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  and  reminded  the  Raja  that  he  had  himself,  after  weighing 
the  merits  of  the  candidates,  preferred  the  present  Diwan.  The 
Raja,  after  a  little  hesitation,  admitted  that  this  had  been  the  case. 
The  fact  is  that  His  Highness  is  too  suspicious  to  like  any  Diwan, 
and  too  fickle  to  manage  his  own  affairs.  In  support  of  his  asser¬ 
tion  respecting  the  revenue,  he  read  from  a  paper  the  totals  of  the 
settlement,  collection  and  disbursement  in  each  year  from  1799. 
differing  little  from  the  statement  which  had  been  transmitted  by 
the  Resident.  He  argued  very  earnestly  that  this  document  proved 
that  the  settlement  had  not  fallen  considerably  till  withiu  the  last 
few  years,  and  that  the  expenditure  had  not  been  much  augmented. 
As  my  object  was  rather  the  future  than  the  past,  I  did  not  con¬ 
sider  it  advisable  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  these  observations  by 
stating  that  the  cholera  had  been  less  felt  in  Mysore  than  in  any 
part  of  India;  that  its  effect  on  the  revenue  had  been  very  trifling  ; 
that  bad  seasons  might  cause  an  occasional  partial  decline,  but  not 
a  constant  progressive  one;  that  the  late  Diwan  Purneah,  while  he 


raised  d  much  o-reacer  revenue,  and  disbursed  more  on  public works,  : 
l-.ad  Ioffe  a  h-easare  behind  him  amounting  to  above  seventy,  lakhfs. 
of  kantimi  pagodas;  and  that  His  Highness,  besides  his  ordinary 
revenue,  had  in  the  period  of  fifteen  years  dissipated  nearly  , .the? 
whole  of  this  treasure.  1  contented  myself  with  saying,  that 'what¬ 
ever  might  have  been  the  cause,  bad  seasons  or  bad  management, 
the  revenue  was  now  less  than  the  expenditure,  and  that  the  only 
reined}?  was  a  reduction  of  expense  in  the  departments  where  it- 
could  be  made  with  least  inconvenience,  until  an  improvement  in 
the  revenue  should  enable  them,  if  necessary,  to  be  again  raised  to- 
their  former  establishment. 

The  Raja  assented  without  hesitation  to  the  expediency  of  this 
measure.  As  I  was  aware  that  he  meant  to  discharge  more  of  Ins 
peons  and  irregular  troops  than  could  be  done  with  salevv,  in  older 
that  there  might  be  the  less  diminution  in  the  sum  winch  ho  ■ 
squandered  on  his  pleasures,  ;I  told  him  that,  looking  at  the  lut.^ 
Diwau’s  and  the  present  expenditure,  I  had  prepared  an  estimate 
which  I  hoped  would  answer  the  purpose  in  view.  1  then  gave 
him  the  paper.  After  glancing  over  it,  he  said  that  he  thought 
what  was  proposed  by  it,  might  be  done.  I  observed  that  I  wished 
His  Highness  to  consider  it  at  leisure,  as,  though  the  present  state 
of  affairs  precluded  any  augmentation  of  the  general  amount,  the 
sums  allotted  to  particular  departments  might  perhaps,  in  some, 
instances,  be  modified  to  advantage. 

His  Highness  now  returned  again  to  the  subject  of  the  mis¬ 
management  of  the  present  Diwan.  He  said  that  heavy  balances, 
had  been  left  outstanding,  much  of  which  might  yet  be  got:  that  if- 
the  management  of  the  revenue  were  left  entirely  to  him,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  Diwan,  he  would  recover  a- great  part  of  them, 
and  would  gradually  restore  the  revenue  to  its  former  level.  I 
answered  that  I  was  not  sanguine  as  to  any  great  recoveries,  that, 
the  balances  due  by  ryots  could  seldom  be  exacted  after  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  new  season,  without  oppression  to  them,  and  ultimate 
loss  to  Government;  but  that  whatever  balances  were  due  by 
revenue  officers  or  renters  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  rea-Lxcd; 
that  with  regard  to  His  Highness  conducting  the  affairs  oi  his 
country  without  a  Diwan,  I  did  not  doubt  his  co-pacity,  !>uf  HO 
prince  in  liis  situation  could  -carry  -  on  the  duties  of  Government, 
without  one ;  that  the  direct  administration  of  the  affairs  of  so  ex¬ 
tensive  a  country  as  Mysore  was  too  much  for  .1113  one  man,  and 
that  the  agency  of  a  Divan  was  indispensable  ;  (k<f.  a  genera) 
superintendence  of  the  conduct  or  the  Diwan,  and  other  great; 


the  Itaja’a  servants,  placed  with  the  Resident ; 
'  His  Highness  himself;  and  that  they  had 


TiHofiyn-  The  Ri'sju  ]»os  never  yet  famished  the  accounts  which  Piiraeah 
thuiwji  always  readily  gave,  ami  he  marks  with  displeasure  all  -persons-who 

convey  information  to  the  Resident,  He  has  very  good  natural 
talents :  but  he  has,  unfortunately,  just  that  degree  of  activity 
which  will  neither  permit  him.  to  give  up  the  management  of 
affairs  to  others,  or  to  manage  them  himself.  If  we  were  to  accede 
to  his  wish  of  acting  without  a  Dxwan,  he  would  give  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  public  affairs  for  a  few  months,  but  in  one  or  two  years  he 
would  come  hack  upon  us  with  his  revenues  in  complete  disorder, 
liis  departments  unpaid,  his  troops  discontented,  and  many  of  Ms 
districts  mortgaged. 

Stops  to  ba  If  the  Rajjl  should  persevere  in  neglecting  the  advice  of  the. 
e  "’’fei-siiit  Government  at  any  point  which  may  -materially  affect  the 

mdisro-  security  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  effectual,  remedy  is  to 

jmrding  the  ■  >  # 

:«ivico  of  the  establish  rules  for  the  occasion,  or  to  assume  the  direct  rnanage- 

Besident.  °  . 

ment  of  apart  or  a  whole  of  the  country,  as  stipulated  by  the 
fourth  and  fourteenth  articles.  But,  as  one  of  these  courses  would 
lower  the  authority,  and  the  other  entirely  disorganize  .  the ■  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Raja,  they  ought  both  to  he  avoided  as  long  as 
possible.  By  the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Government,  our  superin¬ 
tending  influence  is  to  be  exercised  with  caution,  delicacy,  and 
moderation  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  ‘  reasonable  interposition 
‘  of  our  advice,  combined  with  the  disposition  ,  of  the  executive 
‘administration  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of  the  Company’s 
‘  Government,  will  always  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
‘of  any  flagrant  abuse.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  in. 
general,  a  prince  situated  like  the  Raja  will  not  persevere  in  disre¬ 
garding  the  advice  of  Government,  when  he  knows  that  the  conse¬ 
quences  must  be  his  own  ruin  as  a  sovereign.  If  he  does  not 
persevere,  the  difficulty  is  removed;  but  he  sometimes  will  per¬ 
severe,  in  spite  of  all  the  caution  and  prudence  which  may  be 
employed  by  the  Resident  in  dissuading  him.  There  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  sometimes,  as  well  as  a  private;  individual,  want 
firmness  to  restrain  himself  from  pursuing  a  course  which  he  sees 
Sfinonce  clearly  must  end  in  his  ruin.  He  is,  in  fact,  much  more  likely 
favoarit”G  t^an  ahy  private  individual  to  act  in  this  maimer,  because  his  own 
p3noe&*Te  inclination  to  profusion  is  continually  encouraged  by  that  of  artful 
favourites,  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  who  expect  to  enrich 
themselves  by  his  prodigality.  When  this  is  the  case*  the  advice 
of  the  Resident,  however  cautiously  and  delicately  given,,  will 
generally  be  neglected — because  these  men  do  hot,  like  the  Resi¬ 
dent,  see  him  only  occasionally,  or  advise  him  to  make  any.present: 
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sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  future.  They  are  his  constant  asso¬ 
ciates  :  the  companions  of  his  pleasures.  They  are  about  him  in  all 
his  unguarded  hours,  and  have  ample  opportunities  of  removing 
any  favourable  impression  which  the  Resident  may  have  made. 

They  encourage  him  to  consider  every  suggestion  or  request  of  the 
Resident  which  was  formerly  attended  to  without  hesitation,  as  an 
interference  derogatory  to  his  dignity,  and  to  withhold  compliance 
by  evasion  or  concealment. 

It  is  only  within  these  few  years  that  we  have  begun  to  see  the  Ability  of 
effects  of  the  system  under  which  the  affairs  of  Mysore  are  admin-  theDiwnuof 
istered.  From  1799  to  1810  Purneali  was  the  Diwan,  and  during  i"90  to  isio. 
the  three  following  years  the  office  was  held  by  the  Bakslii,  Ram 
Rao,  who  adhered  to  the  plans  of  his  predecessor.  It  is  to  this 
period  of  fourteen  years,  during  which  Purneali  either  wa3  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.,  or  his  system  remained  in  full  force, 
that  all  former  reports  on  the  affairs  of  Mysore  refer.  These 
reports  were  in  the  highest  degree  favourable,  because  Purneali  was 
a  man  calculated  to  realize  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  could 
have  been  formed.  He  had  in  the  time  of  Hyder  Ali  found  his 
way  by  his  talents  from  an  obscure  situation  to  one  of  the  first 
offices  of  the  State,  and  he  maintained  himself  in  it,  in  opposition 
to  many  able  rivals  throughout  the  reign  of  Tippoo  Sultan.  When 
Seriugapatam  fell,  we  found  him  willing  to  accept  the  post  of 
Diwan.  He  was  beyond  comparison  better  fitted  than  any  other 
person  for  it;  and  both  his  interest  and  his  ambition  led  him  to 
exert  every  means  to  promote  the  welfare  and  resources  of  tho 
country  under  his  administration.  But  we  cannot  expect  again  to  Difficulty  o£ 
find  a  man  so  qualified ;  for  Mysore  is  not  now  a  field  in  which  equally 
such  men  can  be  found.  Tho  task,  therefore,  of  preventing  the  Diwau. 
affairs  of  Mysore  from  falling  into  confusion  is  now,  and  will  here¬ 
after  continue  to  be,  much  more  difficult  than  it  was  formerly. 

It  would  be  easier  to  give  a  right  direction  to  the  conduct  of  the  Desirable 
Mysore  Government  under  almost  any  other  prince  than  the  Enjii  should 
present  one.  A  weaker  one  would  he  more  easily  guided.  An  to  furnish 
abler  one  would  act  more  prudently  for  his  own  sake-  But  still  I  counts  of  iris 
think  that  the  Raja  may  yet  be  brought  to  give  such  attention  to  cxremUturc. 
his  own  affairs  as  will  obviato  the  necessity  of  our  assuming 
the  management  of  them.  The  most  likely  way  of  effecting 
this  would  be  to  make  him  furnish  accounts  regularly  of  his 
revenue  and  expenditure.  By  these  accounts  wc  shall  see  the 
general  state  of  affairs,  and  wc  shall  know  when  interference  is 
really  necessary,  and  be  saved  likewise  from  making  inquisition 


upon  uncertain  grounds,  and  a  great  source  of  jealousy  and  inik- 
tion  wiH  be  removed.  The  transmission  of  these  accounts will  also 
draw  the  Rajd’s  attention,  if:  not  constantly,  at  least  periodically,-, 
to  the  state  of  his  affairs  much  more  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case  ;  and  will  stimulate  him,  if  anything  can,  to  conduct 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  may  prevent  their  falling  into  such  con¬ 
fusion  as  to  render  our  direct  interference  unavoidable.  The 
accounts  will  not  be  very  correct,  because  it  is  probable  that  they 
will  not  come  to  the  Raja  himself  iu  that  state ;  bub  they  wilt  be 
sufficiently  correct  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  are. 
required.  They  will  show  us  whether  the  establishments  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  country .  are  maintained,  whether  they :  arc- 
paid,  and  whether  the  revenue  is  improving  or  declining.  .  With  a. 
knowledge  of  these  points  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the 
Government  is  well  or  ill -conducted,  and  how  far  the  Raja  is  in  a 
condition  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  alliance.  Should  there  appear, 
from  the  accounts  sufficient  evidence  that  affairs  are  tailing  into 
disorder,  and  that  if  a  remedy  he  not  applied,  the  Raja  will  soon-.be 
unable  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  he  will  then  be  move  -likely  to 
receive  and  follow  our  advice,  because  he  will  be  sensible  that  it  is 
not  only  necessary,  but  that  it  is  founded  on  statements  furnished 
by  liimself.  Should  there  not  appear  to  be  any  serious  mismanage¬ 
ment,  our  advice  can  be  very  little  wanted,  and  should  be  given  as 
sparingly  as  possible. 

The  Raja  is  less  tenacious  on  great  objects  which  regard  the 
country  at  large,  than  on  minor  ones  which  -concern  the  personal 
interests  of  his  favourites.  He  will  appoint  no  Diwan  who  is  not 
acceptable  to  11s  ;  and  he  will  furnish,  though  at  first  perhaps  with 
some  delay,  the  accounts  we  may  requestor  his  revenue  and  expen¬ 
diture.  Rut  lie  will  persist  in  lavishing  money  upon  his  favourites  j 
in  appointing,  at  their  desire,  low  and  unworthy  persons  to -public 
offices;  and  in  conniving  at  their  corrupt  practices,  in  spite  of  all 
the  advice  which,  the  Resident  may  offer.  As  interference  in  such 
matters  can  answer  no  purpose,  but  to  irritate  the  Raja,. it  ought,  to 
he  carefully  avoided,  unless  the  evil  be  carried  to  such  a. height  as 
to  affect  the  resources  of  the  country. 

As  no  accounts  have  been  called  for  since  the  time  of 
;  and  as  the  Raja  has  furnished  none,  the  Resident  has  been,  obliged 
to  seek  information  regarding  the  state  of  the  country  .through 
various  channels,  which  has  frequently  excited  unnecessary  jealousy, 
and  injured  the  persons  suspected  of  having-  given  it.  The  neoes- 
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accounts  to  be  furnished  by  the  Raja,  which,  though  they  may  not 
be  very  accurate,  will  bo  much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  any  that 
could  be  procured  from  private  sources.  We  must  not  expect  more 
accuracy  from  the  Raja  than  from  Purneab,  whose  accounts  were 
certainly  defective,  as  they  do  not  show  how  the  treasure  which  he 
left,  could  possibly  have  been  accumulated.  It  is  probable  that 
some  heads  of  extra  revenue  may  have  been  kept  in  a  separate 
account  and  not  brought  forward ;  aud  that  he  may,  in  some 
instances,  have  charged  for  the  complete  establishments  of  depart¬ 
ments  in  place  of  the  actual  strength. 

The  measures  which  it  appears  most  important  to  require  the  Summary  of 
Raja  to  carry  into  effect,  are  the  following  : —  StentionV 

1st.  To  reduce  his  expenditure.  siioui<?be 

2nd.  To  collect  gradually,  and  keep  in  reserve,  a  moderate  callea' 
treasure,  in  order  to  meet  the  contingencies  of  war  aud  bad  seasons, 
and  the  repairs  of  fortresses,  half  the  expense  of  which  he  is  bound 
to  pay  by  treaty. 

3rd.  To  pay  his  departments  regularly,  aud  to  cause  the  Sillah- 
dar  horse  to  be  mustered  according  to  treaty  when  required  by  the 
Resident. 

4tb.  To  furnish  statements  of  his  revenue  and  expenditure 
according  to  such  forms  as  may  be  submitted  to  him  by  the 
Resident. 

I  recommend  that  a  letter  be  addressed  to  His  Highness,  calling 
his  attention  particularly  to  these  points,  and  generally  to  the  other 
points  regarding  the  administration  of  Mysore,  which  were  men¬ 
tioned  by  me  to  His  Highness  at  my  last  visit. 


UJTE!)  OF  STR  THOMAS'  MCtfSO, 


ON  THE  COMPLIIVl ENT  AE y  EXCHANGE  OF  iWiJB- 
BENTS  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  AN  INTER- 
VIEW  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNOR 
AND  A  NATIVE  PRINCE. 


Hys 


;nl 
o  the 


Reasots 


of  receiving 

from  nntivo 
princes  and 
not  giving 


presents. 


On  ray  route  to  Bangalore  I  was  received,  on  the  frontiers  of. Mysore 
by  Balia  Raj,  a  relation  of  the  Raja,  and  several  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  durbar,  who  accompanied  me,  during  my  journey  to 
Bangalore.  The  Raja  proposed  to  meet  me  at  that  place,  hurt  I 
declined  his  offer  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  my  stay.  , I  wished 
also  to  have  declined  accepting  the  presents,  of  which  a  list,  was 
forwarded  in  the  Resident’s  letter  of  the  28th  June;  button  com¬ 
municating  with  that  officer  and  some  of  the  principal  natives,  I 
found  the  refusal  would  hurt  the  Raja’s  feelings,  who  would  regard 
it  either  as  a  slight  on  my  part  or  as  a,  mark  of  the  ■  displeasure  of 
Government.  The  presents  were  therefore  received  and  transferred 
to  the  Resident,  who  was  directed  to  give  others  to  the  Rajd  and 
his  principal  officers  of  the  same  value. 

The  native  princes  consider  the  giving  and  receiving  of  presents 
as  an  attribute  of  sovereignty,  and  our  endeavours'  to  discontinue 
the  custom  as  a  design  to  lessen  their  dignity.  As  they  are  grati¬ 
fied  by  the  consequence  which  they  suppose  it  gives  them,  both  in 
the  eyes  of  their  subjects  and  of  strangers;  as  the  loss  of  -much  of 
their  real  power  makes  them  the  more  anxious  to  preserve  the 
forms  that  yet  remain  of  royalty;  as  our  putting  a  stop  to. the 
ancient  usage  of  presents  would  mortify  them  without  producing 
advantage,  to  either  party ;  -  as  it  can.  be  attended  with  no  abuse 
while  kept  under  proper  control;  and  as-  the  form  in  which  it:  is 
now  conducted,  answers  this  purpose,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  ought 
to  be  continued,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  native  princes.  ,  It  is,  as:, 
the  Board  know,  a  mere  ceremonial  of  exchanging  equivalents. 
The  Resident,  previous  to  the  ceremony,  ascertains  from  the  officers 
of  the  durbiir  the  value  of  what  is  to  be  given  by  their  master  :; 
he  provides  articles  of  a  similar  value  to  be  given  in  return,  and 
he  keeps  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  which" 
nearly  balance  each  other  in  the  course  of  the  year. 


NN  THE  question  op  transferring  the 

SOUTHERN  M  A  HR  ATT  A  DISTRICTS  FROM 
THE  BOMBAY  TO  THE  MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY. 


5  Hi  May,  1826. 

1  CAXXOT  deliver  my  sentiments  on  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  Question oe 
the  sonthom  Mahrntta  country  without  making  my  acknowledg-  of  the 
nienis  to  tlio  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  at  Bombay,  for  Mahratta 

the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  referred  to  this  Government,  in  from 

Bombay  to 

the  A1  imite  v;lueli  accompanied  the  Chief  Secretary’s  letter  of  the  Madras. 
20th  April. 

My  own  knowledge  of  the  southern  Maliratta  districts  is  ex-  Mnm-o's 
tremclj'  limited,  and  is  not  to  he  put  in  competition  with  that  of  favourable 
either  the  present  or  the  late  Commissioners,  who  have  so  long  transfer, 
administered  their  affairs.  My  residence  in  them  was  only  during 
a  period  of  war,  and  the  view  which  I  then  took,  and  which  I  am 
still  inclined,  to  consider  as  on  the  whole  the  best  one,  is  the  same 
as  that  which  was  originally  adopted  by  the  Honourable  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Bombay ;  namely,  that  these  provinces  ought  to  be  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  Presidency  of  Madras. 

The  present  Commissioner  has  stated  very  clearly  the  arguments 
for.  as  well  as  against,  the  transfer.  Those  in  favour  of  the  trans- 
fer  are,  he  observes,  as  stated  by  the  former  Commissioner,  the  U"  9°™-. 
intervention  of  the  territory  of  the  Raja  of  Gattara  between  the 
Bombay  acquisitions  in  the  Deccan  and  the  southern  districts  ;  the 
country  being  a.  part  of  the  Carnatic  already  under  Madras,  a.ud  the 
people  Canarese,  like  those  of  the  adjoining  district  of  Ballari ;  the 
country  being  occupied  by  Madras  troops,  and  the  probability  of  its 
continuing  to  be  so;  and  the  expediency  of  the  Madras  establish¬ 
ment  participating  in  the  benefits  of  the  conquest  of  the  Peshwali’s 
dominions. 

The  arguments  urged  by  the  Commissioner  against  the  transfer  Avpumciu« 
are  in  substance  as  follows  : —  ivuusi'cr. 

The  difficulty  of  managing  the  Maliratta  chiefs,  some  of  them 
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that  river,  and  that  some  have  possessions  scattered  over  districts 
contignons  to  Sholapur  and  Poona,  which  must  keep. them  connected 
with  Bombay,  and  make  them,  look  to  it  foi‘  redress.- 

That  the  difficulty  of  managing  these  chiefs  -increases  as  the  scat 
of  government  is  more  remote,  and  that  there  is  great  danger 
among  future  changes  of  local  authorities. 

That  if  tiie  Political  Agent  be  deficient  in  the  -  qualities  requisite 
for  his  situation,  the  last  respectable  remains  of  Mahratta  chiefs 
may  subject  themselves  to  confiscation  or  degradation,  and  thereby 
render  our  Government  unpopular. 

That  the  distance  of  the  Madras  Government  -must,  rentier’  it  ia- 
some  degree  liable  to  be  guided  by  the  representations  or  the  local 
authorities,  in  measures  connected,  with  these  chiefs,  and  tend  to 
diminish  their  security;  raid  that  the  facility  which  Bombay 
possesses,  of  throwing  in  reinforcements  Try  sea  at  a -week’s  warning, 
gives  her  the  best  means  of  putting  down  insurrection  in-  these 
provinces,  and  renders  her  the  best  qualified  for  their  .adminis¬ 
tration,  The  Honourable  the  Governor  of  Bombay  considers  the 
management  of  the  southern  jagirdara  as  a  matter,  or  primary 
importance.  He  thinks,  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  that  Bombay  is  a  more  convenient  Presidency  for  them  than 
Madras,  and  that  their  Mahratta  origin  and  former  connections 
would  render  a  transfer  to  Madras  almost  as  great  a  revolution  as 
The  latter  that  which  they  underwent  on  the  fall  of  the  Peshwah.  The  argu- 
vather  of  a  ments  against  the  transfer  are  no  doubt  strong,  but  they  seem  to 
tS pSa-  rest  rather  upon  circumstances  of  a  temporary  than  of  a  permanent 

nentn&tuve. 

nature. 

Evidence  of  The  residence  of  some  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  to  the  north  of  the 
'southern*  Krishna,  "whose  possessions  chiefly  lie  to  the  south  of  that  river. 

Mahratta  ,  '  '  .  J 

chiefs  to  the  constitutes  no  solid  objections  to  the  transfer.  The  ■  .residence  •• 

north  of  the  J  •  .  •  ,  ' 

rivGi-’uot  sac^  chiefs  cannot  be  regarded  -as  certain,  but  changes  with 

a  viiiia  their  fancies.  Those  who  now  reside  north  ruav  in  another  wear 
objection.  '  _ 

or  two  take  up  their  abode  to  the  south  of  •  the  Krishna — or  if 
the  present  chief  continue  where  he  is,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  his 
successor  will.  It  is  most  likely  that  they  will  all  in  time  fix  their,, 
residence  in  the  province  where  the  great  bulk  of  their  possessions 
lie.  It  is  not  unusual  for  these  chiefs  to  have  scattered  possessions 
under  different  governments.  It  will  not  prevent  them,  under,  any 
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of  the  Presidencies,  from  receiving  the  same  attention  to  all  then- 
references  as  if  their  possessions  had  been  entirely  under  it. 

The  distance  of  Madras  does  not  seem  to  me  to  form  any  serious  Distance  of 
obstacle  to  the  transfer.  It  is  not  so  much  greater  than  that  of  a  serious 
Bombay  from  Dharvvar,  as  of  itself  to  render  the  one  Government 
much  more  liable  to  be  guided  by  the  l-ejn-esentations  of  the  local 
authorities  than  the  other.  The  opinion  of  these  authorities  must 
usually  have  some  influence  with  all  Governments,  but  neither 
Madras  nor  Bombay  are  so  distant  as  to  be  dependent  wholly  on  it. 

They  have  the  advantage  of  former  records,  and  of  the  experience 
of  many  civil  and  military  officers  of  both  Presidencies,  derived 
from  a  long  residence  in  these  provinces. 

The  facility  which  Bombay  has  of  throwing  in  reinforcements  by  Superior 
sea,  does  not  make  up  for  the  military  advantages  possessed  by  vantages  ^ 
Madras  for  controlling  the  southern  Mahratta  country.  There  are  Mart!'  as  for" 
some  months  in  the  year  when  troops  cannot  be  sent  by  sea  from  t£e^°  mS 
Bombay,  and  even  when  the  season  is  favourable,  it  may  nob  be  Mahratta 
convenient  to  send  them.  The  real  foreign  frontier  of  Bombay  is 
to  the  north-west,  the  opposite  extremity  of  its  territories.  It  is  in 
that  quarter  that  the  chief  demand  for  its  troops  will  always  he, 
and  their  services  ought  not  to  he  made  liable,  to  be  diverted  from 
it  by  the  affairs  of  the  southern  Mahratta  districts.  The  military 
force  has  always  been  in  those  districts  composed  of  Madras  troops, 
and  it  may  easily,  without  any  addition  to  the  army,  he  so  increas¬ 
ed  as  to  prevent  or  to  put  down  any  insurrection  which  might  be 
attempted.  The  unexpected  call  for  Bombay  troops  in  the  dis¬ 
turbances  which  took  place  within  the  last  two  years  in  Kittur  and 
Kolapur  arose  from  the  absence  of  a  great  part  of  the  Madras  army 
in  Ava.,  an  event  which  is  not  likely  to  happen  again.  The 
ordinary  force  allotted  to  the  Dharwar  districts,  when  complete,  is 
quite  enough ;  but  if  more  should,  contrary  to  probability,  be 
wanted,  there  is  no  spot  within  the  Madras  territory  where  so  great 
a  force  could  with  so  much  ease  be  concentrated  ;  for,  besides  the 
troops  in  the  adjacent  district  of  Ballari,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
troops  at  the  great  military  cantonment  of  Bangalore,  together 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  Baja  of  Mysore’s  horse,  might  he  thrown 
at  once  without  any  inconvenience  into  the  southern  Mali  rat  ha 
country.  The  long-  settled  state  of  the  Mysore  dominions  does  not 
require  the  constant  presence  of  the  great  force  stationed  there,  so 
that  the  chief  part  of  it  is  always  disposable  for  service,  either  in 
the  southern  Mahratta  country  or  in  the  southern  districts  of  His 
Highness  the  Nizam. 


io.  in  favour  of  the  transfer,  that  it  is  evident 
nst  IVoqnuiitly  arise  from  the  civil  government. !)«•<=. 
Presidency  and  the  troops  to  another.'  end  that 
likely  to  he  smoothly  conducted  where  both  are 


under  one. 

1  think  that  the  management  of  the  chiefs  was  the  only/ real' 
difJicnlty  that  ever  existed  in  making'  the  transfer  ;  and  .had  snob  .a 
measure  been  proposed  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  l. shonld-  hfevc. 
thought  it  wrong  to  adopt  it,  because  there  can- be  no  question  that 
Bombay,  from  its  intcrcour.se  with  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  was- much 
hotter  qualified  than  Madras  to  manage  and  reduce  them' -to  .order.". 
But  this  difficulty  is  not  now  what  it  was.  Time  and  experience 
have  so  grea  tly  reduced  it,  as  to  make  it  no  longer  serious.  It  ha's., 
been  nearly  done  away  by  the  administration  of  the  present  and 
late  Commissioners.  Any  future  Political  Agent  will  hare  their 
example  for  his  guide,  whether  he  be  from  Bombay  or  Madras. 
The  present  Commissioner  was  till  lately  a  stranger  to  Bombay,  Ira  t 
lie  had  the  benefit  of  his  predecessor’s  example,  and  his  successor 
will  have  that  of  his.  The  principles  to  be  observed  in  regulating 
our  conduct  towards  the  Mahratta  chiefs  in  every  case,  whether  of 
interference  or  forbearance,  have  already  been  ascertained  by  the 
Commissioners,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bombay  Government, 
and  would  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  Political  Agent  and  to  this 
Government,  if  the  transfer  were  made. 

lu  this,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  every  other  respect,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  transfer  to  Madras  would  be  the  best  arrangement, 
military both  as-  regards  the  civil  and  military  administration.  Madras  has 
grounds.  always  furnished  the  troops,  and  can  more  easily  augment-  them 
when  necessary.  The  civil  and  military  authorities  will  he  united 
under  one  Government.  The  country  forms  a  part  of  the  Carnatic, 
which  is  already  under  the  Madras  Government,  and  the  people 
are  Cauavese,  like  those  of  tl\e  neighbouring  districts  of  Ba-lhua  and. 
Sunda ;  and  their  reunion  to  their  nation,  though  it  does  not  fores 
itself  so  much  on  our  immediate  attention,  is,  as  -a  permanent 
measure,  perhaps  more  entitled  to  it  than  anything  regarding4  the 
convenience  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  who  should  not  now,  I  think, 
continue  to  look  to  Poona  and  Bombay  for  redress.  It  has  the 
effect  of  keeping  alive  the  memory  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy, 
which  had  better  be  lost,  and  this  would  be  more  likely  to  result, 
'from  the  transfer  to' Madras. 


(h-tlKiUtiy, 


Transfer  to 

visaWo, ' 
both  on 
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ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 


August,  1826. 


Iiv  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Supreme  Government,  dated 
the  22nd  July,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Bombay  on  the 
subject  of  the  southern  Mabratta  country,  this  Government  is 
desired  to  state  its  sentiments  ‘on  the  practicability,  as  well  as 
‘  expediency,  of  continuing  the  political  control  over  some  of  the 
f  chieftains  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  Bombay,  should  it 
‘  be  ultimately  decided  to  annex  the  southern  Mahratta  country 
,  ‘  generally  to  the  Presidency  of  Port  St.  George.’ 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  administration  of  the  province  or  zillah 
of  Dharwar,  and  the  political  control  over  the  chieftains  holding 
jiigirs  within  it,  ought  to  be  united  under  the  same  Government, 
and  that  they  could  not  he  separated  without  the  most  serious 
inconvenience,  and  weakening  the  authority  and  efficiency  of  the 
public  officers. 

I  believe  that  the  different  chieftains  now  hold  their  jagirs  rent- 
free.  There  can  therefore  he  no  demand  upon  them  for  revenue, 
which  is  usually  the  great  source  of  vexation  and  discontent. 
The  cause  in  which  almost  every  discussion  with  them  is  likely 
to  originate,  will  be  the  disputes  between  the  jagir  and  sirkar 
villages  about  boundaries,  trespasses  of  cattle,  local  duties  on 
goods,  and  other  matters  which,  from  the  great  intermixture  of 
the  villages,  must  frequently  happen;  and  as  these  disputes  ought 
to  be  amicably  settled  the  moment  they  arise,  it  becomes  the 
more  necessary  that  the  political  and  civil  anthority  over  the  whole 
country  should  be  united  in  the  same  Government.  Were  these 
powers  possessed  separately  by  different  Governments,  the  most 
trivial  disputes,  which  ought  to  have  been  settled  the  same  day, 
would  become  the  subject  of  political  discussion:  and,  by  giving- 
importance  to  things  having  none  in  themselves,  and  wasting  time 
upon  them,  would  seem  rather  to  keep  alive  than  to  terminate 
petty  dissensions. 


Sen?on  the 
subject  o£ 
tlie  transfer. 


Dharwar, 

andpolitical 

the  chiefs 


Seasons  for 
tlie  above 

opiniOD. 


wnhwtta  Oana.rose,  not  Mahrattu,  and'  ofcljer  causes,  that  the  "whole  of  -that 
)d  os  jinx.  prov;n(,..  0u..-hi,  to  Ik  i  me  ec1  fo  ino  Picsid  nc}  or  M  rh  in 

originally  intended.  But,  as  the  letter  from  tlie  Sapremc:  Govern,-: 
merit  requires  to  know  whether,  in  th'e  event  of  such ..annexation,  it 
might  not  be  expedient  to  continue  in  the  hands  of  the  Bombay-; 
Government  the  political  control  ‘  over  some  of  the  chieftains,’,  I, 
ad  the  must,  in  answering  this  question,  still  .say  that  I  deem  it  highly  , 

thotpro-  inexpedient  to  continue  any  of  them  under  the  political  control  of  , 

Imhi’hiio  Bombay ;  but  that  the  one  which  might  with  the  least  public  incou- 
ISIfe  venience  he  so  continued,  should  such  a  measure  be  resolved  upon  • 
phicea  e  by  the  Supreme  Government,  is  the  Raja  of  Kolapur,  because  his 
political  '  territory  lies  nearer  to  Bombay  than  that  of  any  of  tire  other  chiefs, 
Madras,  because  it  is  compact,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  district  of 
Manouli,  given  to  him  by  the  British  Government  in  1818,  and 
because  he  is  a.  sovereign  prince.  As  the  village  of  Repo/nni  is 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Kolapur  territory,. it  should  -with  its 
chief  be  under  the  control  of  the  same  Government  as  Kolapur.  , 


(  ) 


ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 


27tli  June,  1826. 

It  was  not  rav  intention  to  have  said  anything-  more  regarding  tbs  Further  ra- 

transfer  of  the  Dharw.ir  province  than  what  was  contained  in  my  the  same 
r  ,  ,  „  f  J  subject. 

former  Minute ;  but,  further  proceedings  of  the  Bombay  Govern* 
ment  on  this  question  having  since  been  received,  I  think  it  advisa¬ 
ble  to  offer  a  few  short,  explanations  on  some  of  the  arguments 
brought  forward  in  them. 


It  is  inferred  that  1  the  Madras  military  establishment  has  been 
‘increased  to  an  extent,  beyond  its  wants,’  because  it  can  furnish 
'  troops  to  protect  Dharwar.  The  increase  was  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Government  in  1819,  when  no  doubt  was 
anywhere  entertained  that  after  doubling  at  once  the  Bombay 
territory,  by  the  addition  to  it  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Pesh wall’s 
dominions,  this  small  portion  of  them  would  be  annexed  to  Madras. 
But  there  are  general  grounds,  independently  of  the  defence  of  a 
particular  district,  connected  with  the  first  rise  of  our  power  in 
India,  which  have  rendered  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  army 
at  Madras  indispensable.  Prom  early  times  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  our  Indian  empire,  and  even  for  our 
existence  in  India,  to  keep  up  a  larger  military  force  at  Madras 
than  it  could  support  from  its  own  resources,  because  it  was  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel  that  the  great  contest  for  dominion  was 
carried  on  against  the  French  and  Dutch,  and  Mysore,  the  most 
formidable  of  all  the  native  powers.  It  is  on  this  coast  still  that 
we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  French;  for  a  European  enemy 
attacking  India  will  always  land  on  this  coast,  because  he  can  be 
supplied  with  everything  and  easily  advance  into  the  country,  and 
because  an  invading  army  cannot  be  equipped  on  the  coast  of  Mala¬ 
bar,  and  cannot  even  move  during  several  months  in  the  year.  Our 
long  connection  with  Hyderabad,  and  the  maintenance  of  our  in¬ 
fluence  there,  have  also  required  us  to  have  some  disposable  force 
ready  to  act  according  to  emergencies.  Expeditions  to  Manilla, 
Amboyna,  and  other  European  settlements  to  the  eastward,  have 
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weight,  when  it  ie  combined  with  the  consideration  that  the  districts 
ionuiug  that  province  have  always  actually  been  occupied  by  one 
troops,  and  that  they  are  not  Mabraua  but  Canarese,  the  same  as 
our  neighbouring  districts  of  Harpanhalle  and  Sunda. 

The  mistake  of  supposing  the  Dharwar  districts  to  be  Mabratta, 
has  probably  arisen  from  our  calling  them  the  southern  Mahraita 
country,  a  term  unknown  to  the  natives,  and  only  lately  adopted 
by  ourselves.  They,  are  so  far  from  being  Mabratta,  .that,  though 
frequently  overrun,  only  a  small  part  of  them  was  ever  subdued  by 
the  Poona  Government.  The  rest  remained  under  the  'Nizam  and 
the  Hawab  of  Savanur  until  Hyder  AH,  by  the  defeat,  of  .  Abdul 
Hakim,  the  lastNawab  of  .Savanur,  in  1763,  became  master  of  therm ; 
and  though  they  were  still  occasionally  overrun  by  the  Malimfctas, 
they  remained  annexed  to  Mysore  until  the  first  Mysore,  war,  when 
Dharwar  was  taken  from  Tippoo  by  the  aid  of  a  British  force,  and 
ceded,  with  its  dependencies,  to  the  Pesnwah  by  the  treaty  ol:  Se--. 
ringapatam  in  1792.  While  the  Dliiinvar  districts  were  under  the 
dominion  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo,  the  name  of  southern  Mabratta 
country  was  unknown,  and  would  have  been  unknown  still,  had  they 
continued  united  to  Mysore.  They  -were  considered  as  much  a  part 
of  Mysore  as  Bangalore;  for  the  inhabitants  were  a  portion  of  the 
same  Cauarese  nation,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  differing 
in  no  respect  whatever.  It  must,  therefore,  be  more  satisfactory -to 
the  inhabitants  themselves  to  be  reunited  to  their  .own  nation,  than 
to  be  transferred  to  a  country  of  Mahrattas,  with  whom  they  have 
no  natural  connection.  A  reference  to  the  map  wall  show  that  the 
Dharw£r  province  makes  a  deep  indentation,  into  Mysore ;  that  it  is 
bounded  on  the  south-east  by  Harpanhalle,  and  on  the  west  by 
Biinda,  both  districts  of  this  Government;  and  that  its  transfer  to 
Madras  would  have  the  advantage  of  connecting  these  districts.: 
This  advantage  is  so  obvious,  that  it  lias  been  proposed  to.  fake 
away  the  force  of  it  by  transferring  Sunda  from- Madras  to  . Bombay. 
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condition  tlie  people  sympathize  deeply.  But  there  is  no  founda¬ 
tion  for  such  a  belief.  Most  of  .the  jagirdars  are  strangers  from 
the  Konkan  and  the  countries  beyond  the-  Krishna,  and  have  no 
influence  over  the  people.  Appn  Dessai,  of  bfepanni,  is  indeed  a 
native,  but  never  possessed  any  weight  in  the  country.  He  is  a 
younger  branch  of  a  family,  the  chief  of  which  was  potail  of  Nepanni, 
and  of  another  village.  He  was  first  noticed  by  Genera, 1  Wellesley 
in  the  Mabratta  war  of  1803-4,  for  bis  activity  as  the  petty  leader 
of  a  few  horse,  and  he  was  afterwards  patronized  by  the  Peshwah, 
who  was  fond  of  raising  new  men,  and  gave  him  jagirs  and  the 
title  of  sirlashkar.  The  Patwardaris,  who  are  by  far  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  of  the  jagirdars,  are,  I  believe,  strangers  in  Dharwar,  and 
were  scarcely  heard  of  until  the  time  of  Parasaram  Biio’s  father,  or 
rather  of  Parasaram  Rao  himself.  They  possessed  none  of  that 
rank  or  consequence  which  belonged  to  the  Gorpani  and  other 
Mahratta  families,  which  held  hereditary  chiefships.  They  were, 
like  most  other  jagirdars,  mere  servants  of  thePeshwah,  who  hated 
them,  and  would  have  stripped  them  of  their  jagirs,  had  he  not 
’been  prevented  by  the  British  Government.  These  observations 
are  made,  in  order  to  show  that  Dharwar  is  not  a  Mahratta  province, 
held  by  these  jagirdars  as  hereditary  chiefs,  but  a  Canarese  pro¬ 
vince,  in  which  they  are  strangers,  and  in  which  their  still  having 
jagirs  is  owing  to  the  accidental  interference  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment;  and  that  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  those  chiefs  should  not  be  as  well  secured  to  them  under 
the  Madras,  as  under  the  Bombay  presidency.  We  know'  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  a  Mahratta  chief  of  much  higher  rank  and  antiquity 
than  any  of  them,  the  jagirdar  of  Sundur,  in  Ballari,  a  member  of 
the  Gorpani  family,  lives  contentedly  on  his  jagir  between  Har- 
panhalle  and  Ballari,  and  is  well  pleased  at  his  separation  from 
Poona. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  the  transfer  to  Bombay,  founded  on 
the  distance  of  that  place  from  Dharwar  being  only  290  miles,  "while 
that  of  Madras  is  400,  is  not  of  much  consequence.  In  the  extended 
state  of  our  Indian  territory,  it  is  of  little  importance  whether  a 
place  is  300  or  400,  or  even  500  miles  from  the  capital.  There 
may  be  circumstances  of  climate  and  national  connection  which 
may  render  the  more  distant  Presidency  more  convenient  than  the 
nearer,  for  the  purposes  of  good  government  and  the  com  fort  of  the 
people.  The  inhabitants  of  all  countries  above  the  Ghats  have  n 
groat  dislike  to  descending  the  Western  Ghats  to  the  Malabar  coast, 
but  have  none  to  descending  the  Eastern  GliAhs  In  I  ho  conol  of 
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Coromandel,  An  inhabitant  of  Mysore  will  much-  rather,  coxae  3ou 
miles  to  Madras  than  go  120  to  Cananore.  There,  earmot;  be  the 
smallest  doubt  that  a  native  of  Dhar'war  would  much  rather  come 
to  Madras  than  go  to  Bombay,  because  by  going  to  Bombay  lie 
would,  experience  a  much  greater  change  both  of  climate  and  of 
people,  and  would  incur  a  much  greater  risk  .of  sickness;  and  that 
therefore  it  would  be  much  more  convenient  for  the  personal  inter¬ 
course  of  the  inhabitants  with  the  seat  of  government  in  all  their 
affairs,  to  be  under  Madras  than  Bombay.  Mere  distance,  however, 
never  has  been  nor  can  be  the  rale  for  the  annexation  of  territory 
to  any  particular  Presidency,  Were  it  admitted,  it  would  transfer 
many  of  the  Bengal  conquests,  and  even  Delhi  itself,  to  Bombay. 
DhSwS-to  is  certainly  desirable  that  each  Presidency  should  be  able  to 
Mftdraswju  defray  its  own  expense,  because  there  is  always  some  inconvenience 
to  piylta7  *n  being  obliged  to  depend  on  smother  for  its  resources."  I  do  not. 
expenses  however,  consider  this  as  a  matter  of  primary  importance  in  the 
distribution  of  territory.  Yet,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  in  favour  of 
Madras,  because  neither  Madras  nor  Bombay  can  at  present  pay  its 
own  charges,  without  aid  from  Bengal ;  but' if  DMrwar  be  fcrans. 
ferred  to  Madras,  this  Presidency  wdll  be  able  to  answer  all  its, own', 
demands  without  assistance  from  Bengal,  while,  if  the  transfer  be 
made  to  Bombay,  its  resources  will  still  be  far  below  its  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  both  Presidencies,  instead  of  one,  will  still  be  dependent 
on  Bengal. 


{  3oo  ) 


ON  A  SUGGESTION  THAT  A  CERTAIN  NUMBER  OP 
NEGRO  REGIMENTS  SHOULD  BE  BROUGHT  TO 
INDIA  FROM  THE  WEST  INDIES,  AND 
THEIR  PLACES  TAKEN  BY  SEPOY 
REGIMENTS  PROM  INDIA. 


Hth  June,  1805. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  urgency  can  be  so  great  in  Britain  as  to  Improba- 
p  render  it  difficult  to  allow  a  sufficient  number  of  European  troops  Britain 
I  for  India.  The  number  required  can  hardly  exceed  5000  or  6Q00  a 

'!  annually.  If  it  even  amounted  to  10,000,  such  a  body  as  this  would 

!  not  be  wanted  for  a  succession  of  years,  but  only  for  one  or  two  on  ®^pSh£or 

(■:  some  extraordinary  occasion.  If  the  British  army  could  not  spare  IucUa' 

!  so  many  men,  the  whole,  or  the  greatest  part,  might  be  raised  by 

recruiting.  This  would  not  much  impede  the  recruiting  for  the 
'  regiments  in  Europe ;  or  even  if  it  did,  it  would  probably  be  little 
^  felt,  for  though  it  might  be  often  inconvenient  to  spare  regiments, 
the  emergency  would  never  be  so  great,  unless  during  an  actual 
invasion,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  spare  recruits.  It  may  be 
observed,  too,  that  man}'  men  would  enlist  to  go  to  India  who  would 
not  enlist  for  any  other  service,  and  that  the  raising  of  such  men 
■would  not  injure  the  recruiting  for  the  corps  in  Europe. 

Negro  regiments  are  not,  even  in  the  West  Indies,  so  efficient  as 
Europeans,  though  they  are  superior  to  them  iu  resisting  an  un- 
healthy  climate,  in  traversing  woods  under  a  burning-  sun,  and  some  p£J“sElu'°' 
other  duties  of  mere  fatigue.  But  in  India  they  would  lose,  these 
advantages  in  a  great  measure,  for  thejT  would  not  bear  either  the 
climate  or  fatigue  better  than  Europeans  who  have  been  a  short 
time  seasoned  to  the  country.  There  is  little  service  hero  among 
woods  and  swamps  ;  and  as  such  places,  when  un  healthy,  arc  nearly 
as  fatal  to  sepoys  as  to  Europeans,  it  is  not  likely  i.lial.  negroes 
would  escape  their  effects.  The  operations  of  war  with  the  great 
native  powers,  and  even  with  the  petty  liajas,  are  e.hielly  carried 
on  in  open  countries,  to  which  tile  European  is  as  well  adapted  as 
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England  is  considered.  Negro  regiments  raiglxt  not  only  be  main- 
taiued  on  the  present,  but  on  the  former  pay  of  tbe  sepoys.  The 
pay  of  sepoys  in  this  country,  compared  with  that  of  soldiers  in 
Europe,  is  extravagantly  high.  In  Europe  the  pay  of  the  soldier  is 
not  in  general  greater  than  the  hire  of  the  labourer,  the  class  from 
which  he  is  chiefly  drawn.  The  hire  of  labourers  in  India  probably 
nowhere  exceeds  four  rupees  throughout  the  year.  Those  labourers, 
on  becoming’  sepoys,  received  five  rupees  and  a  pension  on  being 
worn  out.  But  this  pay,  notwithstanding  tlie  strongest  evidence 
of  experience,  was  deemed  insufficient,  and  was  raised  to  seven 
rupees,  or  about  double  the  earnings  of  the  labouring  castes  of  the 
inhabitants.  As  this  pay  is  equal  in  coin  to  that  which  the  British 
soldier  received  some  years  ago,  and  much  greater  in  actual  value, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
for  negro  troops. 

The  relative  expense  of  transporting  negro  and  European  regi-  i 
ments  from  the  West  to  the  East  Indies,  is  a  subject  with  which  I  r 
am  entirely  unacquainted.  The  difference  would  probably  not  be  i 
■great,  though  something  would  be  saved  ou  tbe  side  of  the  negroes  f 
by  crowding  them  more,  and  giving  them  an  inferior  kind  of  pro-  1 


If  the  West  Indies  can  supply  recruits,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  i 
in  beeping  tbe  regiments  complete,  by  bringing  over  recruits  at  s 
the  same  expense  as  was  incurred  in  transporting  the  regiments.  v 

In  those  States  of  North  America  in  which  the  negroes  have  i 
been  declared  free,  recruits  might  be  raised  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  r 
the  Government  of  that  country  would  authorize  the  measure. 
The  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa  would  be  too  expensive  ;  but 
if  tbe  freight,  the  pay,  aud  the  subsistence,  and  all  other  charges 
attending  negroes  from  the  West  Indies,  are  calculated,  they  would 
probably  fall  little  short  of  the  price  for  which  Abyssinians  might 
be  landed  on  the  Malabar  coast.  India  itself  has  no  means  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  deficiencies  of  negro  corps.  There  arc  still  in  many 
villages  of  the  western  part  of  the  Deccan  several  families  of 
negroes,  descended  from  those  formerly  serving  in  the  armies  of 
the  Bijapur  princes;  but  they  could  hardly  furnish  any  recruits, 
and  these,  except  in  appearance,  would  differ  nothing  from  the 
lower  classes  of  Mussulmans. 

Negro  regiments  could  never  be  so  well  calculated  as  sepoys  for  : 
escorting  treasure,  and  other  similar  duties  in  time  of  peace.  Their  i 
ignorance  of  the  country  languages  would  for  some  time  be  an  t 
obstacle  to  their  being  detached  in  small  bodies  on  distant  services.  - 


They  would  noon,  7iy  pc  imp  up  .1  hu  follows  fi om  (hr  lov'- 
eastcs,  h«arn  to  make  themselves  understood,  -and  -to  •  traverse- . the 
country  without  difficulty  on  common  duties ;  but  they  never  could 
with  safety  be  entrusted  with  the  -escort  of-  treasure.  They,  would 
ho  actuated  by  noue  of  those  feelings  which  ensure  the  fidelity  of  ■' 
the  sepoys,  and  they  would  be  as  likely  to  plunder  as  to  guard  .the  1 
treasure.  Some  of  the  sepoys  arc  born,  and  most  of  them  brought . 
up,  in.  the  service.  Their- native  village  is  in  the  dominions- of  the 
British  Cloven! ment.  Their  •  families  live  under,  its  protection. 
They  look  forward  to  a  maintenance  in  old  age  from  its  -bounty, , 
and  to  a  retreat  among  their  friends  ;  and  all  these  circumstances- 
together  operate  so  powerfully  in  maintaining  them  in  their  duty, 
that  they  are  perhaps  more  trustworthy  than  European  soldiers 
without  an  officer.  But  negroes  brought  to  tills  country  when 
grown  up  to  mauliood,  would  have  little  attachment  to  it,  and 
could  not  with  prudence  be  detached  alone  •  with  treasure.  .  They 
might  perform  all  the  other  duties  which  are  usually,  given  -  to 
sepoys,  but  from  being  strangers  and  less  acquainted  with  the 
inhabitants  and  their  manners,  they  would  hardly  execute  them  sc 
well. 

sepoys  Sepoys  would  not  be  pleased  to  see  slaves  raised  in  India  pre- 

no  paionsy  fen’ed  to  them  in  duties  of  honour;  but  they  would  feel  no  jealousy 
troops.  on  account  of  the  negro  regiments.  They  know  that  His  Majesty's 
Europeans  take  rank  of  the  Company’s,  and  they  would  ascribe  the 
preference  shown  to  the  negroes  to  tlieir  being  King’s  troops. 

No  incou.  If  the  state  of  India  is  such  as  to  admit  of  sending  sepoy  corps 
prehenrted  to  the  West  Indies,  there  will  be  no  inconvenience  experienced 

in  sending  ...  , 

o^cTsof  ^roni  sending  their  European  officers  with  them.  A  proportion  ot 
®UV0Pean  officers  above  the  establishment  even  of  such  corps  might 
rcets.  to tiie  be  detached  with  them  without  any  detriment  to  the  service  in. this 

West  Indies.  J 

mfuid  lie ta'  comifcl7  ’  f°r  the  sepoy  regiments,  by  having  native  as  well  as 
idiiia*1  European  officers,  are  more  completely  officered  than  any  troops  in 
K)ovUon  oi°'  the  world,  and  though  they  could  not  be  depended  upon  withe  sit 
officCTsthnn  European  officers,  they  would  be  as  efficient  in  this  country  as  they 
at  present,  now  are,  with  a  smaller  proportion. 

Native  The  native  troops  roust  certainly  receive  the  same  allowances  in 

from)iudio_  the  West  Indies  as  in  India.  Those  allowances  might  be  frequently 
the  subject  of  conversation;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they-  would 
same  allow-  ever  excite  any  such  jealousy  as  to  impede  the  public  service.  The 
India,  Bengal  troops  who  served  on  the  coast  during  Hyders  invasion  of 
the  Carnatic  received  much  higher  allowances  than  either  the 
King’s  or  Company’s  corps  in  the  Madras  army  without  .occasion- 
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ing  the  smallest  disagreement.  The  King’s  officers  in  the  West 
Indies  know  that  they  would,  on  coming  here,  be  entitled  to  the 
Company’s  allowances,  and  they  will  have  too  much  liberality  to 
suppose  that  the  Company’s  own  troops  ought  to  be  deprived  of 
them  for  volunteering  ou  distant  service. 

A  deputy  paymaster  ought  to  be  appointed  to  the  Company’s  Question  of 
troops  serving  in  the  West  Indies,  who  should  receive  his  cash  from  cash  foCthe 
the  King’s  paymaster.  I  am  not  sure  how  far  it  might  be  practi- 
cable  to  obtain  money  in  the  West  Indies  from  Portuguese  or 
Americans  for  investments  in  this  country,  or  for  the  Company  to  Wcstindics. 
send  out  bullion  or  obtain  bills  ou  the  West  Indies  on  more  favour¬ 
able  terms  than  those  on  which  cash  is  issued  there  to  His 
Majesty’s  troops. 

The  clothing  must  he  sent  direct  from  England  to  the  West  Clothing. 
Indies,  and  the  proceeds  be  carried  to  the  general  account  in 
India. 

Rice,  when  not  procurable  in  the  market,  must  be  issued  to  the  No  difficulty 

1  in  feeding 

■  sepoys  in  the  same  manner  as  in  this  country,  at  twelve  seers  the 
rupee,  and  at  half  a  seer  daily  to  each  man  where  other  grain  is  to  Indies, 
be  purchased  ;  hut  where  other  grain  cannot  begot,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  issue  one  seer  per  man.  The  rice  might,  I  believe,  he 
got  cheaper  from  the  Southern  States  of  North  America  than  from 
this  country,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Supply  from  that  country 
would  in  general  be  so  ample  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  issuing 
it  from  the  public  stores,  except  in  cases  of  emergency.  The  want 
of  da-11  would  not  be  felt  by  the  Madras  sepoys.  Those  from  Bengal 
could  be  easily  supplied  with  split  peas  from  America.  Ghee,  or 
substitutes  for  it,  tobacco,  pepper,  etc.,  could  all  be  fonud  in  the 
West  Indies:  and  on  the  whole  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
feeding  sepoj's  in  those  colonies. 

The  deficiencies  in  corps  might  he  supplied  there  by  recruiting  iWrniy 
negroes  and  men  of  colour.  The  groat  objection  to  such  recruits  is  »<  m  ir*-.,, 
that  no  confidence  con  Id  be  placed  in  them,  in  the  event-  of  any 
internal  disturbances  ;  for  1-1  icy  would  not  only  bo  disposed  to  yen 
the  insurgents,  but  they  would  ondcavonr  to  seduce  (lie  sepoys  "  • 

from  their  duty.  It  would  Lherelorc  lie  most,  advisable  to  scud 
recruits  from  India. 

The  rank  between  the  King's  and  Company's  officers  musl  lm  'L' 

adjusted  precisely  in  the  same  manner  in  the  West,  as  in  the  1 1 ; i . I  'vj;", 


ft  if)  probable  that  the  sepoys'  would,  suffer-  nothing  from  -tho . 
heat  of  I, ho  West  Indies,  for  thou*  own  country  is  hotter :  and  it  is 
also  probable  that,  from  their  temperament  and  diet,  they  would  be/ 
mnvo  liable  than  the  negroes  to  the  attacks  of  the  yellow  fever. 
It  may,  however,  be  supposed  that  as  a  removal  .from-  one  .province- 
of  India  to  another,  when  there  is  any  material  difference  in  the 
heat  or  cold,  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  produces 
among  them  fevers,  fluxes,  etc.,  that  on  being  transported  to  the 
West  Indies,  they  would  be  subject  to  similar  disorders;  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  would  suffer  any  considerable  diminution  in 
their  numbers  from  this  canse. 

They  would  be  as  capable  of  opposing-  Europeans  in  tho  West 
Indies  as  in  this  country  under  similar  circumstances.’  They  might 
nob  be  so  healthy,  and  consequently  might  not  ho  quite  so  St  for 
service  as  here  ;  but  European  troops  are  also  less  efficient  in  the 
West  Indies,  as  in  the  East. 

The  period  of  service  might  be  three  years.  This  would  be  long 
enough  at  a  first  trial,  and  might  afterwards  be  lengthened  when 
the  sepoy  became  familiarized  to  the  West  Indies. 

There  seems  to  be  no  cause  to  apprehend  any  difficulty  regarding 
provisions.  The  sepoys  will  be  less  scrupulous  after  reaching  tho 
West  Indies  than  now  about  their  provisions.  Rice  and  water  are 
the  chief  articles,  and  both  may  be  easily  supplied.  The  keeping 
the  water  and  boiling  the  rice  of  the  different  castes  separately  on 
board  ship  might  occasion  some  difficulty,  but  not  such  as  might  - 
not  always  be  surmounted  by  a  little  exertion.  These  difficulties 
would  only  occur  on  embarkation ;  and  as  the  passage  from  one  .. 
colony  to  another  would  be  short,  the  same  preparations  wouldaxot 
be  required  as  for  the  long  voyage  from  India. 

The  native  officers  ought  to  be  tried  by  the  Company’s  articles 
of  war.  The  difficulty  of  assembling  general  courts-martial  for 
the  trial  of  natives  might  be  obviated,  either  by  -authorising  a  ■ 
smaller  number  of  members  to  form  a  court,  or  the  senior  non-com¬ 
missioned  to  sit  as  members.  The  end  of  impartial  justice  might 
be  equally  well  attained  by  supplying  the  deficiency  of  .'native  "with. 
European  officers;  but  ibis  would  not  be  so  .satisfactory  to.  tho 
feelings  of  the  sepoys.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding- 
interpreters.  '  Most  of  the  Bengal  officers  understand,  the  .Hindu¬ 
stani  language,  and  on  the  coast  there  are  some  sepoys  ;  iii  every  j 
company,  who  speak  English,  ... 
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~::rr:r,t-.\-r.y  or  employi'/g  kegko  eeguiexts. 

’Hi  rc-spect  to  the  general  policy  of  the  plan,  it  may  be  said  istotjie 
U;af,  d  r-iiy  ::  '1  ra  1 1 1  a  go  is  to  be  derived  from  the  employment  of  poHey^JHho 
m  on.,  ■.••••/imeniit  in  India,  it  must  arise  either  from  their  proving 
more  serviceable  tliau  the  native  troops,  or  from  the  necessity  which  jj^totbe^ 
,lWJ  hereafter  occur  of  removing  them  from  the  West  Indies,  lest  1^^““ 
ibey  should  mutiny  or  join  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves.  The 
negroes  arc  regarded  as  good  troops  in  the  West  Indies;  hut  they  In<Ua* 
owe  their  reputation  less  to  their  own  excellence  than  to  the  sickly 
and  often  undisciplined  state  of  the  Europeans  with  whom  they 
have  acted,  In  India  they  would  be  far  inferior  to  Europeans, 
xney  wouia  resemble  the  corps  of  topasses,  which  have  sometimes 
been  employed  in  this  country,  composed  of  low-caste  natives,  of 
half-caste  Portuguese,  and  a  few  Abyssiniaus,  and  they  would 
certainly  never  be  bettor  troops  than  sepoys.  They  could  add, 
therefore,  nothing  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Indian  armies ;  and  to 
bring  them  here  merely  as  auxiliaries,  when  as  good  and  better 
troops  can  be  found  on  the  spot,  would  be  a,  useless  expense.  If, 
however,  they  should  become  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
West  Indies,  it  would  be  highly  advisable  to  send  them  to  this 
country ;  for,  whether  embodied  or  disbanded,  they  could  do  no 
mischief  here. 

Tire  expediency  of  sending  sepoys  to  the  West  Indies  is  a  Sepoys  from 
question  of  a  very  different  nature.  The  troops  employed  in  those  doubtless^  ^ 
colonies  seldom  appear  to  have  been  very  respectable.  A  country  in  the  West 
in  which  military  operations  are  often  suspended  during  fifteen  or  in 

twenty  years,  and  in  which  tlio  struggle  is  rather  with  the  climate 
than  with  the  enemy,  is  not  one  to  form  soldiers.  It  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  surprising  that  an  assemblage  of  soldiers,  seamen,  men  of 
colour,  and  negroes  under  Victor  Huguis,  should  have  been  a 
match  for  British  troops.  Sepoys  are  more  habituated  to  discipline, 
to  long  marches,  and  to  all  the  hardships  of  a  camp  life,  than  any 
troops  in  the  West  Indies.  Acting  with  British  soldiers,  they 
would  be  inferior  to  them  only  in  storming  a  breach,  or  in  resisting 
the  charge  of  a  European  enemy  in  the  open  field.  In  all  other 
inspects  they  would  be  equal,  and  in  duties  of  fatigue  superior,  and 
they  would  perhaps  suffer  less  by  desertion.  A  body  of  such  men 
would  doubtless  he  formidable  to  any  enemy  in  the  West  Indies. 

Their  numbers  would  probably  he  little  diminished  by  the  climate, 
and  as  there  would  he  no  danger  of  their  joining  either  a  foreign 
enemy  or  internal  rebels,  they  would,  supported  by  a  few  veteran 
:orps  of  Europeans,  constitute  the  most  efficient  military  force  that 
ias  probably-  ever  been  seen  iu  those  colonies.  If  it  should  over 


-.MiKCTBiror  sm  T.WOM.AS  srUNiuh . ;  " 

happen  tut  a  •,» Ok  lent  supply  of  British  troop  cannot  be  ^.red 
Crorn  Europe  for  their  defence,  they  might-bo  most  pqweilully  aidOd 
by  sepoys  from  India,  who.  might  bo  employed  with,  great, cdfept 
s,gai„sfc  any  enemy,  but  with  particular  advantage  against  i^yaitOd 

jf  experience  justifies  the  reasonable  expectation  that  sepoys  Pit] 
bear  the  West  Indian  climate,  it  is.  possible  that  those  Islands  may, 
on  some  future  occasion,  be  as  effectually  succoured  from  India  as: 
from  Europe. 

Iu  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  plan  is  practicable, it  might  be 
advisable  to  try  it  On  a  small  scale  with  a  battalion  of  1000  or  1200 
sepoys.  The  employment  of  such  a  body  would  furnish  the  means 
of  calculating  the  probable  expense  of  a  larger  armament.  It  would; 
show  whether  sepoys  are  capable  of  resisting  the  climate:  it  would 
point  out  whatever  was  deficient  and  had  not  been  foreseen,  and  it 
would  thereby  enable  Government,  whenever  it  became,  expedient 
to  equip  a  more  considerable  force,  to  estimate' with  confidence  both 
the  expense  and  the  services  which  it  might  render  to  the  country. 


(  371  ) 


ON  THE  QUESTION  WHETHER  ADVANTAGE 
WO  OLD  RESULT  FROM  FILLING  UP  THE 
CASUALTIES  IN  EUROPEAN  REGIMENTS 
IN  INDIA,  WITH  RECRUITS  FROM 
EUROPE,  INSTEAD  OF  RELIEV¬ 
ING  ENTIRE  REGIMENTS. 


(Evidence  before  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons,  12th  April,  1813.) 

I  conceive  that  very  great  advantages  would,  result  from  sucli  a  Advantages 
practice,  because,  by  sending  out  recruits  only,  you  have  always  nasunitilsm 
.veteran  regiments.  The  recruits  upon  their  landing  are  thrown  into  meats  in  “ 

.  °  India  by 

old  regiments  who  are  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  living  in  the 
country,  and  the  recruit  soon  becomes  a  perfect  soldier.  By  send-  jJW,  ,°£  re" 
ing  out  entire  regiments,  however  excellent  the  officers  may  be, 
from  their  not  being  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  country 
and  with  the  modes  of  living,  a  corps  upon  its  first  arrival,  and 
sometimes  for  one  or  two  years’  time,  is  quite  inefficient :  if  it  is 
sent  to  the  field,  it  is  rather  an  encumbrance  than  an  advantage  to 
the  army.  There  is  likewise,  by  the  system  of  sending  out  recruits 
instead  of  whole  regiments,  a  considerable  saving,  not  only  in 
expense,  but  likewise  in  the  lives  of  men  ;  for  when  regiments  are 
sent  out  in  a  body,  from  their  inexperience  in  the  country  mode  of 
living,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  them  die,  than  among  those 
recruits  who  are  thrown  into  old  veteran  regiments  established  in 
the  country. 


ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  ABOLISHING  THE  EURO¬ 
PEAN  REGIMENTS  01?  THE  COMPANY  AND 
CONFINING  THE  COMPANY'S  ARMY  TO 
NATIVE  TROOPS  COMMANDED  BY 
EUR  OPE  A  N  OFFi  CEP  S. 


( Evidence  before  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Comm 


the  entire 
Company. 


If  such  a  separation  were  to  take  place,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
would  tend  materially  to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  Company’s 
army.  It  has  been  a  part  of  our  military  policy  in  India  to  raise 
the  European  cha, racier  by  all  possible  means,  to  employ  Europeans 
only  in  leading  the  assaults  of  all  places  taken  by  storm,  and  to 
employ  them  in  the  field  in  all  enterprises  whore  courage  is  required. 
By  a  separation  of  the  European  part  of  the  establishment  from,  the' 
native,  the  European  part  of  the  establishment  will  he.  exclusively 
employed  in  all  those  services  in  which  military  distinction  or 
renown  is  to  be  acquired.  In  the  sepoy  service,,  the  officers  cannot 
be  employed,  except  in  all  the  lower  drudgery  and  fatigue  of  war. 
They  will  in  consequence  sink  in  their  reputation,  and  will  become 
in  time  little  better  than  a  kind  of  country  militia.  The  regiments 
will  become  somewhat  like  what  the  sepoys  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  formerly  were,  who,  being  separated  from  the  European 
branch  of  the  service,  were  commanded  by  officers  of  an  inferior 
description.  The  officers,  by  being  excluded  from  all  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  signalizing  themselves,  would  sink  in  character,  and 
would  be  held  in  no  estimation,  by  the  officers  of  the  European 
part  of  the  establishment.  The  sepoys  whom  they  commanded. 
would  likewise  lose  their  respectability,  and  the  whole  native 
branch  of  the  establishment  would  then  become  no  better  than, 
a  native  army  is,  when  commanded  by  Europeans,  under  a  native, 
prince.  The  European  officers  of  the  sepoy  establishment,  ex¬ 
cluded  from  all  distinction  in  India  and  in  their  own  country, 
would  become  discontented,  and  they  would  most  probably  in  time, 
sooner  or  later,  by  means  of  a  civil  war,  effect  the  separation  of 
India  from  this  country. 


.TOl'EAN  JIMIMEN’ls. 


mii;u.rr  character  of  the  sepoy  corps  in  the  French  service 
-”'l  (iir-y  were  by  no  means  so  efficient  as  tho 
'  f. ■  -  '-.p. I  should  suppose  that  one  regiment  of  the 
>iy  sepoys  won Id  have  dispersed  three  or  four  corps  of  1 
J  rend'  i-.cpyvr- ;  and  3  am  convinced  that  this  superiority  in  the  J 
dohneojy;-  sepoys  has  arisen  entirely  from  their  considering  them-  j 
;;iJ- :1;;  "  ]';n  f  of  a  European  army.  TJic  officers  by  whom  they 
Jiavo  been  (rained  wore  bred  in  European  regiments.  After  serving 
a  eci  lain  (imo  in  Enropenu  regiments,  they  were  appointed  to  sepoy 
oorps ;  and  after  remaining  with  sepoy  corps  some  years,  they 
were  very  oicen  sent  back  again  to  command  European  regiments, 
or  to  serve  in  them ;  so  that  there  was  no  distinction  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  officer,  whether  lie  was  with  a  sepoy  or  a  European  corps. 
The  Company’s  sepoy  considers  himself  as  forming  an  integral  part 
oJ.  the  British  European  army,  and  it  is  from  that  he  derives  liis 
high  character  and  confidence.  By  a  separation  of  tho  European 
iuis.ntry,  lie  wouid  regard  himself  as  no  better  than  the  common 
militia  of  the  eomitry.  It  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  any¬ 
thing  like  equality  in  an  army  divided  into  two  branches,  in  one 
branch  of  which  the  officers  should  be  exclusively  employed  on  all 
distinguished  occasions,  and  the  officers  of  the  other  branch  exclud¬ 
ed  from  having  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves.  With¬ 
out  equality,  there-  can  he  no  such  emulation  as  there  ought  to  he  : 
among  military  men  there  must  be  something  like  equality  to  main¬ 
tain  it.  In  placo  of  emulation,  we  should  have  jealousy.  Our 
military  establishments  in  India  should  be  formed  upon  principles 
which,  while  they  extinguish  all  jealousy,  should  kindle  and  keep 
alive  emulation. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Company’s  army,  I  conceive,  would  bo  very  ; 
greatly  improved  by  a  considerable  addition  of  European  infantry  j 
and  cavalry — by  such  an  addition  as  would  enable  every  officer,  < 
upon  his  first  going  out  from  Europe  to  India,  to  be  employed  one  ' 
or  two  years  with  a  European  regiment,  until  he  had  learnt  his  i 
duty.  He  ought  not  to  be  transferred  to  a  sepoy  corps  until,  by  < 
previously  serving  with  a  European  one,  he  had  made  himself 
master  of  all  his  duties,  and  likewise,  by  being  in  some  degree 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  natives,  qualified  to  command 
and  to  act  with  sepoys. 


I:!-- 


performed 

Governor's 
Body-guard 
should  he 
assigned  to 


BE  GARBING-  THE  BODY-GUARD  OF  THE  GOVERNOR 
OF 'MADRAS: 


iOtli  October.  1820. 

The  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  having,  in  their  military 
letter  to  Bengal  of  the  8th  November-,  1814,  ordered  that  the  Body¬ 
guard  at  Madras  should  be  reduced,  and  that  the  duty  should  be 
performed  by  a  detachment  from,  the  nearest  cavalry  regiment,  and 
the  Supreme  Government  having  recently  transmitted  to  this  Pre¬ 
sidency  a  copy  of  the  Honourable  Court’s  order  in  question,  I  am 
desirous  that  we  should  give  it  effect  without  delay.  As  I  am, 
however,  convinced  that  by  relieving  the  guard  from  the  nearest 
cavalry  station  no  expense  would  ultimately  be  saved,  that  much 
inconvenience  would  bo  incurred  by  separating  the  men  from,  their, 
friends  and  families  at  A  root  when  they  come  in  succession  to  their 
homes  at  that  place,  and  that  the  discipline  of  the  corps,  both  of 
that  part  which  remained  with  the  head-quarters  aiid  of  that  which 
came  to  Madras,  would  be  greatly  injured,  I -would  recommend  that 
the  recruiting  of  the  cavalry  be  stopped  until  the  men  of  the  Body¬ 
guard  can  be  borne  upon  the  strength  of  regiments  without  being 
supernumerary  ;  that  the  guard  be  composed,  of  details  from  the 
different  corps,  with  a  commandant  and  adjutant  as  at  present,-  and 
that  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-chief  be  requested  to: issue 
the  necessary  orders.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  system  ia 
better  adapted  than  any  other  to  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  , 
Body -guard  :  it  was  under  it  that  it  was  distinguished  as  the  most 
efficient,  perhaps,  of  all  the  cavalry  corps  in  the  field  in  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis’  campaigns,  and  that  it  behaved  so  gallantly  against  the 
southern,  poligars. 


LM  TEE  EXPEDIENCY  OF  SO  ARRANGING  THE 
RELIEFS  OF  MATE'S  REGIMENTS  THAT  THEY 
SHOULD  RE  BROUGHT  BACE  PERIODICALLY 
TO  THE  DISTRICTS  IN  WHICH  THEY  WERE 
RAISED. 


1  hath  great  pleasure  in  submitting  to  the  Board  the  accomnany- 
mg-  plan  proposed  by  Hi.?  Excellency  the  Commander-in-chief  for 
the  systematic  reliei  at  fixed  periods  or  all  the  corps  of  the  army, 
and  I  beg  ier-re  to  recommend  it  for  immediate  adoption. 

The  reasons  fcr  this  important-  measure  are  so  fully  and  ably 
explained  by  His  Excellency  that  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  them, 
iurther  than  to  express  my  entire  concurrence  in  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  the  Commander-in-chief. 

The  o  peer  is  to  bring  back  each  corps  to  its  own  home,  or  place 
“here  it  was  ehiedy  raised,  once  in  six  years.  I  have  long  regard¬ 
ed.  this  measure  as  one  that  was  essentially  necessary  to  secure  the 
good  order  and  fidelity  of  onr  native  troops.  These  troops  unite 
the  character  of  a  standing-  army  with  that  of  a  militia.  They  owe 
this  union  to  their  attachment  to  their  native  villages,  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  their  families  there,  and  to  the  custom  of  men  of 
the  same  family.,  anti  often  of  a  number  of  families  related  to  each 
other,  serving  in  the  same  corps.  This  character  has  been  generally 
r  twelve  years.  The  change  has  been 
owing  to  the  bug  a  a-  -nee  of  a  great  part  of  the  army  from  their 
homes  at  distant  stations  beyond  the  frontier,  where  they  form  new 
connections  and  forget  their  families.  The  consequences  of  this 
system  have  yet  been  but  little  seen  :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  in  time  its  effect  would  inevitably  be  to  destroy  the  character 
of  our  native  army,  and  to  convert  it  into  a  body  of  mere  mercen¬ 
aries;  finding  houses  and  families  wherever  they  went,  ready  to 
join  in  any  disturbance,  and  dangerous  to  the  State. 

The  plan  of  the  Commander-in-chief;  by  being  steadily  pursued, 
— ijj.  I  have-  no  doubt,  preserve  the  attachment  and  fidelity  of  onr 


tircol 


ON  UEHTAIN  PROPOSALS  EOR  AUGMENTING  THE 
KIJMhBR  OF  EUROPEAN  OFFICERS  ATTACHED 
TO  THE  NATIVE  A  RTILLEHY. 


.  '  21  Bt  January,  1B2L  f 

Tn  support  of  the  expediency  of  the  proposed  ■  augmentation,  oi" 
Enropean  officers  with  the  golandtlz  *  corps,  it  is  observed  that 
‘such  a  corps,  being  composed  of  natives,  is  as  much,  if  nob  con- 
‘  siderably  more,  dependent  upon  its  European  officers  than. any 
‘others,’  This  is  a  principle  which  has  never  yet  been  admitted 
with  regard  to  our  other  native  troops,  and  to  the  justness  of  which 
I  cannot  assent.  I  am  so  far  from,  thinking  that  the  efficiency  of 
native  troops  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increased  number  of 
European  officers,  that  I  think  that  the  number  of  officers  may  be 
too  great,  and.  that  when  this  is  the  case,  it  injures  the  discipline 
of  the  corps  and  lessons  the  respect  of  the-  natives  for  their 
European  officers,  Native  troops  are  quite  orderly,  and  easily 
managed.  The  native  officers  are  well  acquainted  with  all  their 
duties  and  expert  in  their  execution.  They  conduct  almost  all  the 
interior  details,  and  leave  but  little  for  the  European  officer,  to  do. 
They  are,  however,  apt  to  grow  indolent  and  careless  when  left  to 
themselves,  and  European  officers  are  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
to  direct  them  ;  but  not  many.  One  to  a  company  is  quite  enough 
for  every  useful  purpose. 


■v  Gcilfviulus ,  native  foot*  artillery. 


i'-i  !•:  ' '  ':L..IT  UTILITY  of  the  OORPb  of  pioneers. 


30th  .Tnunaiy,  1821. 

Tin-:  report  of  the  Quartcnnaster-gcnoml,  dated  18th  instant,  utility  of  ^ 
exhibits  in  so  clear  and  forcible  a  manner  the-  useful  services  of  pioneers, 
the  corps  of  pioneers,  and  the  inconvenience  that  must  result  from 
any  diminution  of  its  strength,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  iu  recom¬ 
mending  to  the  Board  that  the  order  for  suspending  the  recruiting 
of  that  corps  be  withdrawn,  and  that,  it  be  kept  complete. 

J  !■  will  be  seen  from  the  distributive  statement  transmitted  by  now  era- 

J  ployed. 

the  i)iiartcrmastc‘i‘-gonoral  that  tbo  greater  part  of  the  pioneers 
■lire  employed,  under  the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Government,  with 
the  different  subsidiary  forces  in  advance,  and  that  within  our  own 
frontier  wo  have  only  two  companies,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  party  doing  duty  iu  the  cantonment  of 
Bangalore,  are  employed  in  opening  the  Periah  ghat  between 
Mysore  and  Malabar. 

We  have  no  inland  navigation,  and  the  only  communications,  Maybe 
therefore,  between  the  coast  and  the  interior,  whether  for  military  abiefor*111" 
or  commercial  purposes,  are  the  different  passes,  which  are  at  all 
times  difficult  and  often  impassable  from  want  of  timely  repair,  coast  and 
Had  we  no  use  for  pioneers  with  our  armies,  it  would  still  be  in  repair,  ^ 
necessary  to  keep  them  up  in  order  to  repair  these  passes,  as  j^non-okas 

who,  from  their  want  of  skill,  would  be  much  more  expensive. 

But  the  services  of  the  pioneers  aro  applicable,  not  only  to  the 
important  works  of  opening  and  repairing  passes,  but  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  roads  and  temporary  buildings  at  all  our  military 
stations,  which  would  otherwise  bo  executed  at  a  greater  expense 
by  the  engineers’  department.  The  pioneers  are  at  all  times  pro¬ 
ductive  labourers :  they  are  never  idle,  and  as  the  works  in  which 
they  are  usually  engaged  could  not  be  executed  so  cheaply  by  auy 
other  class  of  labourer's,  there  would  be  no  economy  in  reducing 
id) civ  number.  The  communications  must  be  left  open  between 


public  work  is  essential  to  the  trade  of  the  country ;  for,  if  we  did  f-”rl  b,;Ul 
not,  wo  should  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  common  labourers, 


(S'lnin  nn<1  if  vm  lm-vo  not  pioneers, -'it  inu»fc  bs.rlono . -by •ep.i*u$0U; .. 
labourers  i'm!  the  lower  class  of  cultivators,  dmn  together  from  n 
■  lisi.mo-,  aw!  wo  t  fmjucully  by  compulsion,  to  work  ,-mojitr 
unhe-ilihy  -jungle®  where  manv  ot  -them  lo8e.ili.eji-  lives,  aiul 
fhcii'  labour,  after  all,  is  inuclx  more  expensive,  from  the  ,w;uti,ol  .. 
tlie  necessary  skill,  than  that  of  pioneers.  Considerations,  there-: 
f0VCj  af  humanity,  as  well  as  of  economy,  large  the  propriety  of 
maintaining -the  pioneers’  corps  at  their  full  establishment. 


(  379  ) 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  EFFICIENT  BAZARS  TO 
INDIAN  ARMIES. 


23rd  February,  1821, 

The  Commissary-general  has,  in  his  report  of  the  2  it b  January,  so  Expediency 
fully  explained  the  inconveniences  which  are  likely  to  result  from  fng  military 
the  abolition  of  the  exemption  from  transit  duties  on  all  supplies  fromtraasit 
passing  through  the  territories  of  Nizam  and  the  Rttja  of  Nagpur 
for  the  use  of  the  subsidiary  forces,  that  I  am  induced  to  recommend 
that  it  be  submitted  for  consideration  to  the  Most  Noble  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  in  Council. 

•  There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  thing  which  so  much- facilitates  military  An  efficient 
operations,  and  which  contributes  so  much  to  their  economy,  and  tiaTtoti?1 
often  to  their  success,  as  an  efficient  bazar.  Our  campaigns  have  military 
been  short  and  decisive,  merely  in  proportion  as  our  supplies  have  in  India, 
been  more  or  less  abundant.  In  the  campaigns  of  Sir  Eyre  Coot-e 
in  the  Carnatic,  from  1780  to  1783,  our  bazars  carried  nothing  hut 
salt,  tobacco,  and  some  other  trifling  articles.  All  grain  for  the 
army  was  carried  either  by  the  public,  or  by  the  troops  aud  followers  ; 
and  as  nothing  could  be  got  from  the  bazar,  this  stock  was  soon  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  the  army  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  its  magazines 
for  a  fresh  supply  It  could  pursue  no  success  nor  attempt  any 
distant  operation,  j  i  tbe  campaigns  were  in  consequence  long  and 
the  expense  oveny  dining. 

In  the  Mysore  war,  under  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  our  bazars  wantot 
were  little  better  than  before.  The  native  troops  and  followers  SecS! 
were  still  obliged  to  carry  five  days’  rice  when  they  marched,  and  ofth™6" 
as  no  dependence  could  be  placed  upon  the  bazars,  the  public  was  inkier  Loyd 
obliged  to  maintain  a  most  expensive  establishment  of  cattle  for 
the  carriage  of  grain.  The  army  was  obliged  to  make  several  re¬ 
trograde  movements  to  cover  the  advance  of  its  supplies  from  the 
Carnatic.  But  towards  the  end  of  that  war,  oar  bazars  were  so 
much  improved  by  exemption  from  transit  duties,  by  high  prices, 
and  by  occasional  bounties  when  the  prices  wore  not  la  vonrable, 
that  they  afforded  material  aid  to  the  public  departments  in  supply- 
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m  their  kists,  when  tliere  is  not  tlie  smallest  gronud  for  their  applica¬ 
tion.  I  have  myself  liad  occasion  to  see  many  instances  of  such 
applications  by  renters  of  the  customs  in  the  Company’s  territory, 
which,  when  investigated,  were  always  found  to  be  either  wholly 
without  foundation,  or  insignificant  in  their  amount.  Indeed,  the 
custom  farmers  are  usually  too  vigilant  to  let.  anything  of  this  kind 
escape  them,  and  the  dealers  are  deterred  from  fraud  by  the  dread 
of  fine  and  confiscation  to  which  they  are  liable.  If  anything 
further  he  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  evasion  of 
the  duties,  it  might  be  done  by  directing  the  commissariat  to 
furnish  the  Nizam’s  officers  with  a  register  of  all  passes  granted 
for  supplies,  at  the  moment  when  they  are  issued. 

The  remission  of  the  duties  is  hut  a  very  small  sacrifice,  which 
the  Nizam  makes  for  the  advantage  which  he  derives  from  our 
military  hazai's  by  their  demand  for  the  produce  of  the  country  for 
a  much  larger  body  of  troops  than  we  are  by  treaty  bound  to  fur¬ 
nish,  and  by  the  necessary  increase  of  cultivation  and  revenue  from 
this  demand. 

Without  the  continuance  of  the  exemption  from  duties,  there 
can  be  no  efficient  military  bazar.  The  dealers  belonging  to  them 
would  he  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  the  towns,  and  would  he 
undersold  by  them;  and  as  they  would  no  longer  have  any  motive 
to  submit  to  the  restraint  of  martial  law,  and  the  hardships  of  a 
camp,  they  would  soon  disappear.  The  bazars,  while  stationary, 
might  continue  to  he  well  supplied ;  but  whenever  the  troops 
marched,  most  of  the  bazar  men  would  remain  behind,  and  Govern¬ 
ment  would  he  forced  to  supply  the  want  by  an  expensive  estab¬ 
lishment  of  cattle  for  the  carriage  of  grain.  Wc  see  examples  of 
this  every  day  on  a  small  scale.  When  a  corps  comes  down  to  the 
Carnatic  from  Hvdombau.  it  moves  without  difficulty,  because  it  is 
attended  by  a  part  of  the  military  bazar;  hut  when  a.  corps  leaves 
the  Carnatic  for  Hyderabad,  it  has  no  bazar,  and  the  country  is 
pub  in  requisition  everywhere  to  supply  its  wants.  Such  a  bazar 
as  can  supply  the  wants  oi  an  army  and  facilitate  its  movements 
during  wav,  cannot  be  Conned  at  once,  or  got  whenever  it  is  v,  anted. 
It  must  be  composed  of  men  possessing  some  properly,  and 
accustomed  to  a  camp  life  ;  lml,  they  must  have  sonic  imlu.vmci.l 
in  peace  to  secure  their  services  in  war,  and  no  other  will  lie  found 
;;o  cheap  and  eJIcetual  as  the  usual  exemption  1  ruin  duties. 
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Ode  military  charges  are  so  heavy,  that  it  was  my  wish  to  have 
proposed  at  an  earlier  period  some  measure  for  effecting,  a  consid¬ 
erable  reduction  of  them,  but  several  causes  concurred  to  make  roe 
delay  it.  The  great  and  sudden,  loss  of  men  to  which  every  corps' 
that  marched  was  exposed  from  the  cholera,  the  unexpected  requi¬ 
sition  upon  us  for  troops  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Bombay  corps 
sent  to  oppose  the  threatened  invasion  from  Sind,  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  whether  the  expedition  against  the  Arabs  might  not  occa¬ 
sion  some  fresh  demand  upon  us,  rendered  it  uuadvisable  to  think' 
of  making  any  reductions  in  our  force  until  a  season  of-  greater 
tranquillity.  That  season  appears,  to  me  to  be  now  arrived.  The 
Bombay  Government  have  brought  their  military  expeditions  to  a 
successful  termination,  and  are  not  likely  to  require  our  aid  :  the 
Deccan  is  quiet,  and  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  have  so  much 
diminished  as  no  longer  to  affect  seriously  the  strength  of. our  corps. 
We  may  therefore,  I  think,  safely  Venture  to  bring  back  our 
military  expenditure  to  what  it  was  in  1813-14,  after  making  due: 
allowance  for  the  unavoidable  augmentation  of  our  army  in  order 
to  occupy  the  countries  conquered  during  the  late  war. 

The  reports  of  the  Deputy  Accountant-general  and  of  the  Ac¬ 
countant-general  have  pointed  out  the  causes  of  the  great  increase, 
of  military  charges  since  1813-14 ;  and  though  it  may  be  of  less 
importance  to  understand  how  they  have  arisen,  than  how  they  are 
to  be  reduced,  yet  still  a  knowledge  of  both,  is  necessary,  because 
without  it  wo  cannot  so  easily  perceive  the  causes  by  which  we  are 
prevented  from  bringing  them  back  to'  their  former,  level.  The 
chief,  and  indeed  the  only  impediment,  in  our  way  is  the  demand 
for  additional  troops  to  occupy-  the  countries  conquered  in  the  late 
Mahratta  war.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  the  demand  upon  us 
for  troops  has  been  gradually  increasing,  while  our  territory  and 
resources  have  remained  stationary.  In  1800,  the-  only  troops  we 
had  beyond  the  frontier,  were  a  body  of  about  seven  thousand  men, 
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composing  the  Hyderabad  subsidiary  force  ;  and  in  order  to  defray 
the  expense  of  this  body  the  provinces  of  Ballari  and  Cuddapah, 
yielding  a  net  revenue  of  about  fifty  lakhs  of  rupees,  were  ceded  to 
us.  We  have  been  extensively  engaged  in  every  war  in  the  Deccan 
since  that  period,  bat  without  any  accession  whatever  to  our  terri¬ 
tory.  Our  own  resources,  however,  when  we  had  only  the  Hyder¬ 
abad  subsidiary  force  beyond  our  frontier,  and  even  when  we  had 
occasional  detachments  at  Poona  and  in  the  Southern  Mahratta 
country,  were  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  every  charge  ;  but  when 
we  became  engaged  in  the  Pindari  warfare,  and  afterwards  in  the 
general  war  with  the  Mahratta  states,  and  when  our  quota  of  troops 
beyond  the  frontier  was  increased  from  7000  to  26,000,  as  it  stood* 
iast  year,  they  were  utterly  unequal  to  meet  so  heavy  an  augmen¬ 
tation  of  expense.  This  expense,  though  incurred  by  Madras,  does 
not  belong  more  peculiarly  to  it  than  to  any  of  the  other  Presi¬ 
dencies,  because  it  was  incurred  on  account  of  the  general  interests 
of  our  Indian  empire.  That  empire,  however,  having  been  greatly 
extended,  requires  additional  troops  to  protect  it,  which,  if  not 
furnished  by  Madras,  must  be  furnished  by  Bengal  or  Bombay,  and 
it  is  oE  less  moment  by  whom  this  is  done,  than  that  it  should  be 
done  in  the  manner  most  advantageous  to  the  public.  Madras, 
from  its  local  situation,  from  its  long  established  possessions  in  the 
peninsula,  and  from  its  native  armies  being  composed  of  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  Deccan  or  men  of  the  same  language  and  habits,  is 
better  calculated  than  any  of  the  other  Presidencies  to  supply  the 
extra  force  now  employed  in  that  province,  and  whatever  more  may 
be  at  any  time  required,  with  expedition  and  economy.  Assuming, 
therefore,  that  this  extra  force  must  he  maintained  by  us,  and  that 
consequently  we  cannot  revert  to  the  same  military  establishment 
we  had  before  the  late  war,  we  have  only  to  consider  what  reduction 
can  with  propriety  be  made  in  our  existing  establishment.  Down  to 
the  year  1813-14,  our  then  military  force  upon  the  peace  establish¬ 
ment,  with  the  exception  of  the  corps  at  Hyderabad,  which  were 
upon  the  war  establishment,  was  found  adequate  to  every  ordin¬ 
ary  purpose.  We  have  now,  in  addition  to  the  countries  which 
we  then  protected,  to  cover  the  Nagpur  territory  and  the  southern 
Mahratta  states  ;  hub  the  late  augmentation  of  our  army,  even 
upon  the  peace  establishment,  will  bo  fully  equal  to  this  object. 
In  1813-1.4,  several  powerful  Native  Slates  existed  in  the  Deccan, 

■  v/hose  hostility  was  always  to  bo  dreaded  •  but  now  these  States 
have  either  disappeared  or  fallen  so  much  as  to  be  no  longer 
formidable,  and  the  frontiers  of  the  different  Presidencies  have 
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boon  ;-;o  much  extended  as  to  bring  their  several  armies  mtobdm- 
imuiication  with  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  ;  bo 
fell  at,  though  the  territories  to  be  protected  by  Madras  :have  been 
greatly  increased,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tire  military  force 
has  been  augmented  in  a  still  greater  proportion,  and  tha  t  it  is 
now  more  equal  than  it  was  then  to  the  effectual  •  protection-  oft, all- 
the  provinces  which  it  occupies.  I  have  therefore  lie  hesitation'  in 
recommending  its  reduction  to  the  peace  establishment.  ;  Tho 
same  amount  of  reduction  may  be  made  by  reducing  either  the 
number  or  the  strength  of  corps.  I  prefer  the  reduction  of 
the  strength  of  corps,  because  it  is  more  easy,  more  gradual, 
less  likely  to  produce  distress  or  to  disturb  the  peace  of.  the- 
couutry,  already  too  full"  of  the  disbanded  troops  of  tho  native 
powers,  and  because  it  leaves  tire  army  more  efficient,  more  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  speedily  augmented  upon  any  emergency,  and  better- 
adapted  to  the  proposed. sj^stem  of  general  periodical  relief.  It  is 
evident  that  if  the  corps  beyond  the  frontier  were  upon  the  war, 
and  those  within  it  upon  the  peace,  establishment,  frequent  reliefs 
could  not  be  made  without  much  inconvenience  and  confusion  f 
that  we  should  in  many  cases  have  either  too  many  or  too  few 
men  for  the  object  in  view,  and  that  in  order,  to  equalize  these  in¬ 
equalities,  we  should  be  obliged  to  divide  many  of  the  corps  and 
injure  their  discipline.  These  inconveniences  will  be  obviated  by 
having  all  the  corps  of  each  branch  of  the  native  army  of  the  same 
strength. 

In  reducing  we  must  be  careful  in  distinguishing  between  what 
can  and  what  cannot  injure  the  efficiency  of  our  army,  and  what 
can  and  what  cannot  be  easily  replaced.  On  this  principle  it  is 
not  proposed  to  make  any  reduction  of  .  the  dooly  corps,  as  its 
strength  is  so  inadequate  to  its  duties  that  a  considerable  number  of 
extra  bearers  is  required  to  be  constantly  employed  ;  but  its 
present  constitirtion  may,  I  think,  be  revised,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  tho  pension  charge,  -which,  unless  some  alteration  be 
made,  will  in  a  few  years  be  very  heavy.  On  the  same  ground,  it  . 
is  not  intended  to  make  any  reduction  of  the  corps  of  pioneers, 
because  their  labour  is  so  generally  applicable  to  every  public 
work,  civil  and  military,  that  it  will  more  than  repay  their  ex¬ 
pense.  They  are  employed,  not  only  in  every  useful  work  about 
camps  and  cantonments,  but  in  opening,  passes  among  the  hills,  to 
facilitate  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  countries  above, 
and  below  the  Ghats.  Many  more  of  these  roads  are  wanted  for 
the  convenience  of  trade,  which  is  much  impeded  by  the  circuitous 
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and  difficult  routes  by  which  it  is  obliged  to  proceed.  Common 
labourers  are  not  always  to  bo  found  where  such  works  are  to  be 
executed  :  and  even  where  they  are,  they  work  so  slowly  and  un¬ 
skilfully,  that  their  labour  becomes  much  more  expensive  than  that 
of  pioneers,  and  I.  am  therefore  satisfied  that  public  economy  would 
be  better  consulted  by  the  augmentation  than  by  the  reduction  of 
that  corps. 

No  reduction  is  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  breeding  establish- 
ment  and  public  cattle  department,  not  only  because  of  their  great  made  iajjie 
importance  to  our  artillery  in  the  field,  and  of  there  being  no  other 
breed  of  cattle  equally  good  to  replace  them,  but  also  because  they  §epartmentf 
are  of  general  advantage  to  the  country  by  having  contributed 
greatly  to  the  introduction  of  an  improved  breed  of  cattle  among 
the  inhabitants,  both  for  draught  and  carriage.  The  bullocks 
received  from  the  breeding  establishment  are,  perhaps,  the  best 
calculated  for  the  use  of  an  army,  of  any  in  India.  The  breeding- 
establishment  must  be  maintained  on  such  a  scale  as  to  supply  the 
..number  required  ;  and  as  it  is  still  unequal  to  this,  no  part  of  it 
can  be  reduced.  The  public  cattle  are  not,  in  time  of  peace,  an 
idle  expense  ;  for  such  part  of  them  as  are  not  immediately 
attached  to  the  artillery  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  army,  are 
employed  in  transporting  stores  to  different  military  stations,  for 
which  service,  were  they  not  available,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
hire  cattle  at  a  heavy  expense. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  several  corps  of  the  native  Ucdnctiou 

"  .  to  be  effect- 

army  may  safely  be  reduced  to  the  peace  establishment.  This  edbystop- 
should  be  done  immediately  by  an  order  to  stop  recruiting,  and  by 
letting-  every  naan  be  discbai-ged  who  -wished  it.  Thei-e  are  in  enabling 
almost  every  corps  several  men  who  want  their  discharge,  though  lJis' 
they  have  not  served  their  time,  and  are  not  entitled  to  be  invalided 
or  pensioned.  Their  discharge  should  be  granted  whenever  it  can 
he  done  without  reducing  the  strength  of  the  corps  below  the  fixed 
establishment.  If  this  measure  be  adopted,  each  regiment,  of 
native  cavalry  will  be  reduced  to  500  troopers,  and  each  battalion 
of  native  infantry  to  S00  rank  and  file,  including  the  six  extra 
battalions.  In  reducing-  the  gola.ndav  battalion,  wc  have  no  lovmcr 
standard  to  revert  to;  hut,  as  it  is  a  now  corps,  and  one  which  we 
do  not  know  to  bo  so  essential  a  part  of  our  military  establishment 
as  the  other  branches  of  it,  I  would  recommend  that  it  be  reduced 
as  follows : — The  golanda/.  battalion  to  7G0  rank  and  file  ;  the  gnu 
Jnscars  to  450 — and  that  its  establishment  be  conformable  to  llie 


into  effect,  will  produce  ;m  annual  saving  of  about  Bs.''l,2G8,898. 
(f  the  Board  asrrcc  to  them,  tbc  statement  required  by  the  -Bengal 
Government  may  be  immediately  prepared,  showing  .tbe.-whole  of 
our  military  expenditure  divided  into  permanent  and  temporary, 
the  reduced  cstabJislunent  forming  the  permanent  and -excess  the 
temporary  charge. 

*  Tfc  has  not  been  thought  necessary  abolished  after  tbc  mutiny  of  1857* 
tosPi'int  the  tabular  list  hero  referred  well  as  the  native  horse  artillery, 
to ;  the  golandiiz  artillery  having  been 
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ON  THE  INEXPEDIENCY  OF  CERTAIN  PROPOSED 
CHANGES  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE 
COMMISSARIAT  DEPARTMENT. 

17th  August,  1821. 

The  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  their  correspondence  Orders  of 
,  respecting  the  commissariat,  have  directed  ‘  that  an  annual  report  of  Directors 
[  ‘  be  made  by  the  Military  Board  upon  the  commissariat  to  tKom-8 

j  ‘  Government;’  that  the  commissariat  at  all  the  Presidencies  ‘be  missalia,t" 

I,  ‘  kept  on  a  similar  and  uniform  footing and  that  ‘  the  commissariat 
I!  ‘be  made  immediately  dependent  upon  the  Military  Board,  through 
i  *  whom  the  Government  will  receive  all  applications  from  the 
j  ‘Commissary-general  for  allowances  of  money  and  other  purposes, 

‘  and  by  whom  the  commissariat  accounts  will  be  submitted,  as  is 
i  ‘the  custom  in  the  department  of  supply.’ 

These  orders  involve  a  very  material  change  in  the  conduct  of  inexpe- 
the  commissariat  department,  and  a  conformity  to  the  Bengal  form  proposed ihe 
of  accounts.  The  commissariat  had  so  completely  answered  the  changes’ 
end  of  its  institution  that  I  was  extremely  unwilling  to  venture 
upon  any  alteration,  until  we  should  have  seen  what  course  the 
Supreme  Government  wonld  adopt.  We  have  received  their  plan, 
and  also  one  founded  upon  it  by  the  Military  Auditor-general;  and 
from  the  examination  of  both,  I  am  only  the  more  confirmed  in  my 
opinion  of  the  inexpediency  of  the  proposed  changes,  because  they 
could  produce  no  good,  but  would  create  much  confusion  and 
expense. 

In  every  great  department,  when  any  important  change  in  its  Efficiency  of 
system  of  management  is  contemplated,  the  cause  of  such  change  sariat  ims1E’ 
should  be  either  some  evil  actually  experienced  or  tire  prospect  of  bresperi-6 
some  considerable  advantage ;  but  in  the  present  instance  I  see 
neither  of  these  motives.  When  the  Honourable  Court  issued 
their  orders  on  this  subject,  their  information  regarding  the  com¬ 
missariat  was  very  limited,  in  comparison  with  that  which  we 
now  possess.  It  reached  only  to  four  or  five  years  of  peace  after 
its  formation.  It  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  test  of  war,  and  it 


lilfii  lluy  '-iiQuld  ilou'  i,  iff'  f  filch  V,'.  'J , 
;nu!  bo  of  devising  niwina  of  improvin'?  and  guardim?  if.- 

fro  Hi  nlmfo.  I3nt.  whatever  dwbte  might  have  been,  at -ail  earlier, 
period  cnf  of  the  eilioioi'icy  of  the  coHn.nissar.iat.,  there  can 

bi>  now  on  tins  point,  with  any  person  who  has  considered  its 
operations  during  the  Into  campaigns.  We  do  not  now  spook  of  it 
on  conjecture.  but  from  a  trial  of  eleven  years  of  pence  and -war, 
in  wind)  it  inis  amply  realized  the  most  sanguine  expectations  thus 
eon  id  hare  been  formed  of  it.  What  is  it  that,  we  want:'  Why 
should  wo  chance  what  lias  boon  practically  found  so  good  for 
uncertain  schemes  of  improvement  ?  Allow  Uio.  now  plans .  the.  • 
most  perfect  success,  they  cannot  moke  us  bettor  than  we  are. 

The  disbursements  of  the  commissariat  from 

its  formation  till  October  amounted  to  ...  Be.  50.659,080 
The  amount  retrenched  originally  was  ...  215,175 

The  amount  admitted  on  re-audit  was  ...  21.4,724 

The  amount  finally  retrenched  was  ...  ...  450 

or  something  less  than  one  rupee  in  the  hundred  thousand.  It, 
may  be  contended  that  this  satisfactory  result  has  arisen  from  the 
difficulty  of  retrenching  in  accounts  which,  in  their  nature,  are 
chiefly  contingent.  This  is  true  in  part ;  but  the  main  causes  of 
if  arc  the  correctness  of  the  accounts  aud  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  department  has  been  constituted.  If  any  mode. can.  be 
contrived  by  which  these  contingent  accounts  can  be  secured  from 
fraud  or  error,  it  will  be  an  improvement  worthy  of  adoption. 
They  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  strictest  scrutiny  by  the  Military 
Board,  or  the  Military  Auditor-general,  or  by  both ;  but  the  first 
audit  of  them  should  be  made  by  the  Commissary-general  himself, 
t  as  no  other  person  can  possibly  be  so  well  qualified  to  execute  this 
o  task.  The  more  we  remove  the  commissariat  from  the  control  of- 
Government,  in  order  to  place  it  under  that  of  the  Military  Board, 
the  more  we  shall  injure  the  public  service.  The  greatest  advan¬ 
tages  derived  from  the  existing  system  have  arisen  from  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  management  of  the  Commissary-general  for  that  of 
the  Military  Board.  Every  branch  has  improved  under  the  com¬ 
missariat,  and  in  none  has  the  improvement  been  greater  than  in 
those  which  formerly  were  most  immediately  under  the  Military 
Board.  If  we  desire  to  know  the  probable  effect  of  the  Military 
Board  having  a  more  direct  authority  than  at  present  over  the 
commissariat,  we  may  form  some  estimate  of  it  by  coin  paring  the 
results  of  tlieir  and  his  management  on  those  parts  which  they 
formerly  directed. 
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'  ;li;ri  v  Board,  go  fav  from  being ’able  to  undertake  new 
'■cpef  .  i.n  -t:  already  more  than  tliey  can  properly  attend  to.  The 
ir.sibv.  y  Anditf-v-goneral  seems  to  think  that,  as  they  direct  the 
ordnance,  they  may  also  direct  the  commissariat;  but  I  see  no 
ground  icr  thinking' that  the  ordnance  is  so  conducted  as  to  make 
;.t  oesivabie  fcn  throw  any  move  business  upon  the  Military  Board. 
I  believe  that  they  superintend  the  ordnance  as  well  as  it  is  practi¬ 
cable.  consistent  with  the  necessary  attention  i-:.  their  other  duties ; 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  business  of  the  ordnance  would  be  much 
better  conducted  by  a  single  officer  as  Goniniissary-general  of  ord¬ 
nance,  than  it  ever  can  be  by  any  Board  whatever,  and  that  the 
adojifcion  of  such  a  plan  would  produce  a  very  considerable  saving 
to  the  pnblic. 

There  is  no  Board  under  the  Government  so  ill  qualified  from 
its  very  constitution  for  the  management  of  public  business,  but 
more  especially  of  details,  as  the  Military  Board.  The  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Board  of  Revenue  have  only  one  object  to  attend 
to,  and  the  whole  time  of  their  members  is  devoted  to  it.  But  the 
members,  of  the  Military  Board  have  severally  their  own  particular 
departments,  whose  duties  are  sufficient  to  occupy  them  fully. 
They  moot  but  once  a  week :  they  have  done  nothing  to  save 
expense  in  the  commissariat.  All  suggestions  on  this  head  have, 
I  believe,  come  from  the  Commissary-general  himself,  and  gener¬ 
ally  in  opposition  to  their  opinion.  They  Lave  no  regular  head 
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controlling  Ms  department.  Such  a  department  cannot  be  efficiently 
directed,  unless  the  head,  of  it  has  the  charge  of  the  accounts.  Tho 
advantages  of  this  are,  that  .it  keeps  him  at  all  times  completely 
informed  of  the  actual  state  of  every  part  of  his  charge ;  iv  gives 
him  a  greater  interest  in  it ;  it  makes  him  feel  his  responsibility 
more ;  it  saves  expense ;  it  saves  the  time  of  other  public  depart¬ 
ments  ;  it  enables  him  to  be  clear  and  correct  in  all  his  statements,  • 
arid  to  be  expeditions  in  detecting  errors  and  abuses.  The  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  management  of  the  accounts  mould  be  a  great  relief 
to  him,  hut  it  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  public  interests. 
The  plan  proposed  by  the  Military  Auditor-general  for  the  commis¬ 
sariat  accounts,  would  destroy  the  department,  and  is  too  extrava¬ 
gant  for  adoption  ;  but  some  of  the  reasons  which  he  brings  forward- 
as  objections  to  the  present  system  of  those  accounts,  deserve  to  be 
noticed,  as  showing  that  he  has  been  able  to  find  no  real  defect  in 
them.  He  finds  fault  with  the  Commissary-general’s  correcting 
and  auditing  the  accounts  of  his  subordinate  officers,  previous  to 
their  being  transmitted  to  the  Auditor-general ;  but  this  practice 
appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful,  parts  of  the  system.  It 
is  no  more  than  what  every  man  at  the  head  of  every  great  depart¬ 
ment  does  or  ought  to  do.  A  Collector  examines  the  accounts  of 
his  subordinates  and  assistants  and  tahsildars,  and  sends  them  hack 
for  correction,  when  necessary,  before  he  forwards  them  to  the 
Presidency.  This  saves  the  labour  of  re -audits  and  useless  corres¬ 
pondence.  It  would  be  a  vast  advantage  if  the  pay  and’~other 
departments  could  all,  like  the  commissariat,  be  so  managed,  and 
that  no  retrenchments  could  be  made  by  audit ;  and  that  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  their  accounts  could,  always  be  such  as  to  force  the 
auditor  to  pass  them  at  once  without  retrenchment.  What  the 
Military  Auditor-general  regards  as  a.  defect,  is  in  fact  the  very 
perfection  of  the  commissariat,  and  that  at  which  every  department 
ought  to  aim.  Their  accounts  would  then  be  correct  when  first 
sent  up  to  him,  and  after  subjecting  them  to  the  strictest -examin¬ 
ation,  he  would  have  to  pass  them  without-  remark.  The  . public 
husinoss  would  then  go  on  as  it  ought  to  do.  That  would  then  be 
done  in -the  first  instance  which  is  now  done  after  much  vexrvtkms 
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oein-.  and  so  much  of  the  time  of  Government  would 
consumed  iu  the  discussion  of  petty  audits.  But  the 
GOitcr-gencral  is  so  far  from  being  aware  of  the  inoou- 
i  eiuence  occasioned  by  Government  being  occupied  in  such  details, 
ihai  he  proposes  an  arrangement  which  would  involve  them  in  a 
great  deal  more.  His  plan  of  keeping  a  separate  account  with 
every  subordinate  commissariat  officer,  and  of  their  corresponding 
with  the  Military  Board  and  the  Auditor-general  direct,  would  be 
to  establish  twenty  commissariats  in  place  of  one,  each  of  which 
would  cost  more  trouble  to  manage  thau  the  whole  does  now.  It 
would  he  a  source  of  weakness  throughout  the  department,  of  inex¬ 
tricable  confusion,  of  delays,  of  references  without  end,  and  of  calls 
upon  Government  to  adjust  disputes. 

The  Military  Auditor-general  says  that  he  has  been  but  a  nominal  s 
auditor  of  the  commissariat  accounts.  But  why  so  ?  He  has  had  ra 
the  same  means  as  the  Commissary-general :  he  got  the  same  pi 
vouchers;  and  if  he  lias  passed  any  account  not  authenticated  by 
proper  vouchers,  he  has  not  done  what  was  expected  of  him. 
•But  this  is  not  the  case.  His  real  objection  is  one  that  cannot 
be  removed  in  any  possible  way.  He  states  that  the  commis¬ 
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contingent,  that  no  fixed  rates  apply,  and 
es  are  charged,  must,  as  matter  of  course,  be 
3d.  This  is  surely  no  reason  for  transferring  the 
[ilitary  Board,  as  the  same  thing  must  happen 
amts  are  placed.  The  rates  must  always  be  con¬ 
oid  the  Military  Board  must  take  them  from  the 
ibordinate  officers,  and  will  not  be  so  capable  of 
;  the  Commissary-general.  It  is  true  that  an 
ry  little  effect  in  ascertaining  the  rates  or  prices 
ative  agents  of  the  commissariat;  but  it 
1  by  the  subordinate  commissariat  officers, 
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:t  very  strong  argument.  against  ohswiging  any  of  tho  fimdameufcai  •. 
principles  oi:  the  present  commissariat  system.  Wo  ought  there- 
till-,  i  IJ.iiilm  nof  to  aJI.'M-,  but  io  rvreug*  Leu  thorn  hy  every  vie, ill  • 
Uni,  dm  bo  devheb.  The  t«o  heads  under  which  abusee  an  iw’-l 
easily  bo  committed,  or  be  carried  to  any  considerable  extent,  with¬ 
out  being  liable  to  detection  by  the  Military  Auditor-general.  arc 
the  prices  of  supplies  and  the  hire  of  cattle  and  loilowera.  A  com¬ 
missariat  subordinate  officer,  or  his.  nativo  servant.-  may  charge  in- 
the  provinces  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  above  the  .actual  mice  for 
rice  or  gram  without  its  ever  becoming  known  to  the  Military 
Board.  The  fraud  could  not  be  discovered  by  getting  prices, car-  .•• 
rent  from  the  Collector  or  other  public  officer,  because  the  eonunls- 
sariat,  by  a,  sudden  demand,  can  always  aftect  the  bazar  prices,  and' 
it  can  often,  oven  without  meddling  with  the  bazar,  by  dealing 
with  the  cultivators,  furnish  the  article  at  a:  much  lower  rate  than, 
the  price  current  would  exhibit.  In  the  hire  of  cattle  and  follow¬ 
ers,  abuses  may  be  practised  by  charging  the  regulated  rate,  though 
they  .were  obtained  at  a  lo  wer  one.  The  regulated  rates  are  those 
which  from  long  experience  Lave  been  found  necessary.  Their  are 
lower  than  in  former  times;  but  another  important  difference  be-, 
tween  those  times  and  the  present  is,  that  the  maximum  was  shea 
always  charged,  whereas  a,  much  lower  rate  is  now  frequently 
charged.  The  fluctuation  of  the  prices  depends  upon  a  variety  of 
contingencies  which  cannot  be  foreseen,  but  which  a  zealous  and 
intelligent  commissariat  office)’  will  avail  himself  of  for  the  benefit 
of  the  service.  But  if.  in  the  case  either  of  hire  or  of  price,  more- 
be  charged  than  was  actually  paid,  Government  can  have  no  .  ocher 
check  upon  the  evil  than  the  vigilance  of  she  Commissary-general 
and  his  officers;  every  other  would,  I  am  convinced,  prove  delusive. 
But  for  this  purpose  the  Commissary-general-  must  have  the  charge 
of  the  accounts.  The  most  important  prat  of  the  system  is  that- 
iho  head  of  the  department  should  have  tlio  accounts.  Without 
them  he  would  lose  gradually  his  attention  to  die' transactions  of 
Ids  subordinate  officers.  He  would  become  a  general  superintend--.- 
cut,  without-  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  'the  department.  ..  His-: 
subordinate  officers  would  lose  their  foar  of  control  and  boeomo- 
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•  ''i.r-.nntf.  would  take  advantage  o!  it,  Ex~ 
»!*«.  Regularity  might  still  appear  everywhere, 
nary  checks  aud  forms  be  preserved,  but  the 
■ed  them  efficient,  the  constant  aud  active  control 
character  aud  interest  were  at  stake,  would  be 


satisfied  that  the  complete  responsibility  of  the  Com-  ' 
'i-al  for  every  branch  of  Lis  department  is  tho  only 
i-U’ily  that,  Government  can  have  for  its  being  either 
li fully  conducted,  T  thiuk  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
a  any  part  of  his  present  duties  or  responsibility;  but 
cable  that  every  means  by  which  bis  accounts  may 
:Uy  checked  and  audited  should  be  adopted,  and  as  the 
Court  have  directed  that  they  be  submitted  to  Govern- 
i  the  Military  Board.  I  propose  that  the  Commissary- 
;  niakuio-  up  his  accounts  in  dujdicate  and  monthly  as 
one.  one  copy  with  all  the  original  vouchers  and  affida- 
ciiioramate  officers  to  the  Accountant-general,  aud  the 
o  tho  r.Iilitary  Board  for  their  examination  aud  report, 
it  be  deemed  necessary,  lie  shall  also  send  with  the 
original  occouuts  of  the  subordinate  officers, 
recommend  that  we  call  upon  the  Military  Board  and  : 
Auditor-general  to  state  -whether,  leaving  the  Commis-  j 
exactly  ;v:  ho  now  is,  charged  with  all  liis  present  1 
•cspcpgibiiity,  there  arc  iu  their  opinion  any  means  by  j 
ccotuds  maybe  more  effectually  scrutinized,  or  more  1 
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making  any  reduction  of  oar  military  force;  and  in  -tile  .present;, 
year,  though  the  alarm  of  .-war  lias  passed  away,  there  are  still -so 
man)’  disbanded  troops  of  the  different  native  princes  scattered 
over  the  country,  that  it  might  he  imprudent  to  add  to  their  num¬ 
ber  by  disbanding  any  of  our  own  battalions.  The  cessation  .of 
recruiting,  which  has  already  been  ordered,  will  add  considerably  to 
the  number  .of  idle  men  who  cannot  find  employment :  and  if  we 
augment  this  body  by  any  sudden  reduction  of  our  troops,  if  it  did 
not  affect  the  peace  of  the  country,  it  would  undoubtedly  ,  cause 
much  distress  and  some  discontent ;  and  this  feeling  would  extend: 
in  some  degree  to  the  whole  of  the  native  army,  because-  the  men 
of  the  corps  to  be  disbanded  are  in  general  connected  .with  those , 
of  the  permanent  establishment.  I  have  therefore,  thought  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  effect  the  proposed  reduction,  not  by  -suddenly 
disbanding  any  of  the  extra  battalions,  but  by  incorporating  them, 
gradually  with  other  corps.  This  might  be  done  by  permitting  -the 
men  to  volunteer  into  such  corps  as  they  might  prefer,  and  dis¬ 
charging  the  few  who  might  be  unwilling  to  serve  any  longer. 
The  extra  battalions  might  in  this '  manner  be  all  red  uced  within 
twelve  months  from  this  date.  Two  battalions  might  be  re¬ 
duced  at  a  time,  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  months,  as  might,  be 
found  convenient.  These  details  will  all  be  provided  for  by  the. 
Commauder-in-chief,  who  ought  to  be  requested  to  communicate, 
his  sentiments  on  the  measure,  and  his  plan  for  carrying  it  into 
effect,  to  the  Board. 

I  have  always  thought  that  our  military  force  should  be  such  as . 
to  enable  us,  after  providing  for  •  our  internal  security,  t-o  have  an 
adequate  force  for  offensive  operations;  and  also  that  it  should  be 
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"Llrt'  "  r  jt i)i j  ns  Id.  time  of  peace  to  furnish  regular  periodical 
eh(1  J  1  \  i  >  \  c  t  ifciou,  so  as  to  bring  back  each  corps,  within  a 
modei „ to  limited  period,  to  the  place  from  which  it  first  marched. 
^  ih.tfcior  ot  the  army,  having  these  objects,  was  prepared  by 
Older  or  the  ku.e  Commander-in-chief,  and  from  this  scheme  it  ap¬ 
pears  tiiat  without  including  our-  extra  battalions,  the  regular  army 
can  icUevc  all  its  stations,  including  Nagpur,  and  Ehandesh,  so  as 
to  bung  back  every  corps  to  the  point  from  which  it  originally 
moved,  m  six  years. 

The  reduction  of  our  extra  battalions,  therefore,  has  no  connec¬ 
tion  whatever  with,  the  recall  of  our  subsidiary  force  from  Nagpur, 
which  ■>  }  i<c  lifrly  been  apprized  by  the  Supreme  Government, 
is  to  W  |>i  after  the  rains.  Indeed,  had  thei'e  been  no  more 
linporBinr.  question  than  the  convenience  of  this  Presidency  con¬ 
cerned  ni  the  charge.  I  should  have  wished  that  things  should  con¬ 
tinue  as  they  are,  because  we  derive  very  important  advantages 
from  having  a  force  stationed  at  Nagpur.  It  places  us  in  the  centre 
of  India,  m  a,  rdentiful  country,  with  a  force  always  ready  to  move, 
and  which  from  this  circumstance  is  an  excellent  military  school. 
It  enables  ns.  in  case  of  hostilities  in  any  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  to  act  vigorously  and  speedily;  whereas,  if  we  send  a 
force  from  within  our  frontier,  it  is  harassed  and  exhausted,  and.  all 
its  ecmipments  impaired,  nefore  itreaeb.es  the  scene  of  action;  and 
it  has  also  n,  powwfn*  influence  m  securing  the  tranquillity  of  our 
Northern  BirHr*  and  f&oibtatina-  the  trade  between  the  interior 
and  the  coat  brunt  L-  hcqueui  march  of  troops  between  the 
Sirkam  .to  Nv,M'-n  m  or u hem  and  southern  roads,  which 

have  lately  been  explored,  tend  to  overawe  the  petty  chiefs  whose 
terriioi  ie  Ji'  I  cbm1  Hk  Sirkars,  and  to  deter  them  from  permitting 
incursion  ^  j  h  J1  p  oyiuces. 
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Tut-  un-military  manner  in  'wlu'ch  the  native  battalions'  composing 
the  garrison  of  Port  St.  George  are  cantoned,  has  long  been --a  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  anxious  concern,  to  Government,  and  though  it  has 
nuclero-one  frequent  disenssion,  nothing  effectual  has  been  alone  to 
remove  the  evil'  Sir  Samuel  Achmuty  proposed  to  remove  the 
native  troops  from  the  Black  Town  Barracks  to  a  great  cantonment 
which  he  recommended  to  be  formed  near  St.  Thomas’s  Mount. 
Sir  George  Barlow'  objected  to  this  measure.  He  did  not  apprehend 
any  tumult  at  Madras;  but  he  thought  that  a  strong  force  on  the 
spot  was  the  best  preventive,  and  that  if  it  were  weakened,  aB  Pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  the  most  fatal  and  extensive 
mischief  might  be  committed  before  any  assistance  could  be  drawn 
from  a  cantonment  so'  distant.  He  recommended  that  if  ground 
sufficient  could  be  found,  either  in  the  Black  Town  or  near  it,  for 
two  battalions,  barracks  for  the  men  and  officers  should  be  erected 
at  the  public  expense ;  that  the  battalion  of  Chintudrapet  should 
not  be  removed,  but  kept  to  overawe  the  numerous  Mahomeclan 
population  of  Tiiplicane ;  and  that  all  the  native  corps  should  be 
relieved  every  one  or  two  years,  to  prevent  their  forming  improper, 
connections  with  the  inhabitants. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  the  Military  Board 
were  directed  to  submit  plans  and  estimates  for  cantoning  the 
native  corps  at  the  Presidency.  The  situation  selected  for  This 
purpose  was  on  the  intended  esplanade,  but  it  was  relinquished  on 
account  of  the  estimated  expense  of  purchasing  and  clearing  tlis 
ground,  amounting  to  pagodas  118,670. 

The  Board,*  in  .  their,  military  letter  to  England  of  August,  m 
the  same  year,  state  ‘  that  the  officers  continue  to  be  lodged  and 
‘the  sepoys  to  be  hutted  in  the  same  dispersed,  incommodious,: 

*  The  word  “Board”  is  used  here  the  Government,  be,  Hie  Governor  m 
and  in  other  Minutoa  as  designating  Council.  , 
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]  -  r  ir5  ni  leputable  manner that  they  still  persevere  in 

dtompts  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  that  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
viU  be  found  impracticable  without  a  considerable  disburse- 
-'•5i  f  air  letter  of  the  31st  December  following,  they  again 
o  them  proceedings  on  this  subject, 

JoJm  Abercromby,  in  a  Minute  dated  the  4th  March,  1814,  ( 
ed  that  the  great  population  of  Madras  and  its  vicinity  had  j 
i  ground  unoccupied  fit  for  the  cantoning  of  four  battalions ;  j 
le  few  places  to  be  had,  were  ineligible,  either  from  distance,  1 
be  nature  of  the  soil,  from  being  liable  to  inundation,  or 
be  high  price  of  the  ground,  and  that  it  therefore  became 
ary  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  cantonment,  aud,  in  lieu  of  it, 
icentrate  each  corps  in  its  separate  position  as  much  as 
Me  recommended  that  each  corps  should  be  butted  near 
se  of  arms,  and  that  the  officers  should  be  quartered  as  near 

erument.  in  forwarding  this  Minute  to  the  Honourable  Court 
u)  tu  d  that  measures  wore  in  progress  for  carrying 
mtuires  proposed  into  effect. 

Honourable  Court,  in  their  letter  of  the  3rd  November, 
approved  of  the  formation  of  a  cantonment  for  the  native 
com  nosing  the  garrison,  and  the  procuring  of  ground  for 
tarters  of  the  European  officers,  but  they  disapproved  of  the 
s  quarters  being  erected  at  the  public  expense.  The  Govern* 
in  answer,  observed  that  the  relinquishment  of  the  intention 
n  a  cantonment,  and  the  arrangement  adopted  as  a  substitute 
had  been  reported  in  tbeir  letter  of  the  10th  March.  1815. 


t  be  found  at  a  moderai 
dig  the  officers  and  me 


The  <mUv«  troops  suffer  great  inconvenience  -from.-,  the  dearness 
of  jil]  nriio'e?.  from  the  want  of  room,  and  from  the  rent  which' 
many  of  them  arc  rmclor  the  necessity  of  paying.  They  are. 
though  straitened  for  accommodation,  regarded  by. the  inhabitants.' 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  respective  barracks  f£s  intruders,  and -even 
as  a  nuisance.  Prom  all  these  circumstances  had  feelings  are 
produced,  and  a  corps  seldom  leaves  the  Presidency  without  being- 
reduced  to  poverty  and  impaired  in  its  discipline.  The  only  remedy 
for  the  evil  is  the  cantoning  of  the  troops  in  a  body,  and  as  this 
cannot  be  done  in  Madras  ox*  its  vicinity,  it  must  be  done  somewhere 
else.  I  ha.vc,  in  communication  with  His  Excellency,  fixed  upon  a 
spot  for  this  purpose  about  three  miles  beyond  tho  Mount,  on  the 
Chingleput  road,  between  the  Palaveram  hills  and  the  Marmalong 
river.  The  Collector  has  already,  at  my  request,  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  inhabitants,  but  it  still  remains  to  render  the 
transaction  official  by  a  communication  to  the  Board  of  Revenue. 

I  do  not  regard  the  distance  as  a.n  objection,  but  rather  as  am 
advantage.  The  regiment  of  Europeans,  with  the  native  troops  on 
duty  at  the  Presidency,  and  the  Body-guard,  are  quite  sufficient  to. 
repress  any  common  disturbance.  In  the  event  of  any  extraordi-. 
nary  tumult  or  conspiracy,  it  is  better  that  the  troops  should  be 
without  its  range.  As  they  are  here  situated,  some  of  them  might 
be  seduced  and  join  the  insurgents,  and  each  corps  might  be  sepa¬ 
rately  surprised  and  overpowered  before  it  could  be  assembled  and 
joined  by  its  officers.  But  were  they  at  such  a,  time  cantoned  beyond 
the  Mount,  they  would  be  unconnected  with  the  insurgents,  and 
they  would  march  down  in  regular  order  with  their  officers,  and 
would  reach  Madras  in  four  or  five  hours,  and  would  quell  the  dis¬ 
turbance  much  more  easily  than  if  they  had  been  cantoned  on  the 
spot.  I  am  therefore  persuaded  that  a  cantonment  beyond  the 
Mount  is  much  better  adapted  than  one  at  the  Presidency  to  overawe 
the  discontented  part  of  the  population,  and  to  suppress,  any  serious 
disturbance  which  may  occur.  The  vicinity  of  the  Mount,  and  the 
constant  supply  of  water  from  a,  running  stream,  make  the  situation , 
at  Palaveram  preferable  to  any  other.  In  cases  of  emergency  orders 
might  be  transmitted  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  from  Madras 
to  the  Mount  and  the  cantonment  by  means  of  signals,  and  the 
native  troops  might  bo  joined  on  their  march  by  any  part  of  the 
artillery  at  the  Mount  which  might  be  thought  necessary. 

The  acting  Chief  Engineer  should  be  directed  to  furnish  plans 
and  estimates  for  a  cantonment  for  four  battalions.  In  conformity 
■to  the  orders  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  no  expense 
will  be  incurred  on  account  of  quarters  for  the  European  officers, 
but  ground  will  be  allotted  to  each  officer  according  to  his  rank. 
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'has  obliged  ns  to  fix  fcbo  cantonment  at  the  distance  of  ten  instead 
of  fire  miles  from  the  fort.  The  mere  circumstance*  however,  of 
this  increase  of  distance  does  not  appear  to  furnish  any  sufficient 
reason  for  the  Governor’s  relinquishing'  the  command  of  -the- troops. 
Neither  do  1  think  that  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  Governor's 
giving  up  the  command,  founded  on  the  improvement  which  the 
discipline  of  the  troops  would  derive  from  the  measure,  has  much 
weight.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  native 
troops  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  St.  George  is  not  a  new  thing  :  it  has 
always  existed,  and  has  arisen  from  causes  which,  must  be  pre¬ 
judicial  to  discipline,  under  whatever  authority  the  troops  may  be 
placed.  It  has  arisen  from  the  nature  of  their  duties,  from  their 
being-  mixed  with  a  great  population,  from  the  quarters  of  the  men 
and  officers  being  distant  from  each  other,  and  from  the  want  of 
ground  for  exercise.  These  evils  will  be  remedied  by  bringing  tbs 
men  and  officers  together  in  the  new  cantonment.  The  troops  will 
then  be  subject  to  the  same  discipline,  and  have  the  same  chance  of 
being  kept  in  good  order,  as  the  rest  of  the  army.  They  will  be 
reviewed  and  inspected  by  the  officer  commanding  the  division, 
whenever  he  may  think  it  necessary.  Their  being  ordered  upon 
duty  by  an  order  from  the  Town  Major,  in  place  of  the  Adjutant- 
general,  cannot  materially  affect  their  discipline.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  latter  mode  might  answer  here  as  well  as  at  Fort  William, 
but  there  are  many  things  which  may  render  what  is  suitable  at  the 
one  place  not  so  at  the  other.  Troops  are  frequently  wanted  by 
the  hfawab  for  festivals  and  other  occasions.  They  are  sometimes 
required  by  the  Superintendent  of  Police  to  prevent  riots;  and 
though  they  might  no  doubt  be  called  down- by  an  order  from  the 
Adjutant-general’s  office,  it  is  more  convenient  that  it  should  be 
done  through  the  Town  Major,  under  the  authority  of  the  Governor, 

.  without  the  necessity  of  reference  to  the  Commander-in-chief. 

Fort  st.  Port  St.  George  is  not.  like  Port  William,  secured  by  its  situation 
to sn<iaenCn  from  any  sudden  attack  by  sea  or  land.  It  is  in  a,  province  which 
Fea'aCim?  has  often  been  the  theatre  of  war.  It  is  on  the  sea  coast,  among, 
control by  the  European  settlements,  and  near  Pondicherry,  the  ancient  head 
troops  £orm-  of  the  French  establishments  iu  India ;  and  these  considerations 
risonpn'' ‘  may  still,  render  it  advisable  that  the  Governor  .should  possess., 
vith ancient  immediate  control  over  all  the  troops  belonging  io  the  garrison, 
wherever  their  cantonments  may  he.  This  is  conformable  to  tho  ■ 
ancient  usage  of  this  Presidency,  and  we  have  no  reason  to. ..suppose 
that  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  would  approve  of  any 
deviation  from  it.  The  Honourable  Court  have  always  shown  them-: 
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S(.,yc.  •ii.-r-.-mtife  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  subordinate 
ciiii  Oovc-r.-ioi-s.  That  of  the  Governor-General  is  so  paramount  to 
<?ro-i  i  •ji.Ik.m  as  to  requi.ro  no  support;  and  the  immediate  command 
of  the  at  Barrackpore  is  therefore  of  little  importance  to 

him.  .Out  T.-ith  respect  so  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George’s 
commanding  Ilia  now  cantonments,  the  case  may  be  very  different. 
Tli ere  can  lie  no  doubt,  I  imagine,  that  the  authority  of  the 
Governor  derives  weight  from  Iris  command  of  the  troops  belonging 
to  the-  garrison,  and  that  it  must  he  in  some  degree  lessened  by 
any  part  of  them  being  withdrawn  from  his  immediate  control. 

The  Honourable  Court  aro  themselves  the  best  judges  of  their 
own  intentions  in  giving  military  authority  to  the  Governor  of 
Madras,  and  of  the  limitations  to  which  it  shonld  be  subjected.  I 
am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  question  shonld  be  referred  for  tbe 
decision  of:  t no  Honourable  Court ;  and  that,  until  tlieir  answer  be 
received,  vhe  Droops  at  the  new  cantonment  belonging  to  the  garrison 
of  Fort.  Fit.  uteoi-ffe  be  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the 
1  1  e  mnnei  as  when  within  the  limits  of  Madras, 


Position  of 
subovdinn.tr. 
civil  Gover¬ 
nors  dif¬ 
ferent  from 
that  of  the 
Governor- 
Geueral. 

authority 
should  not 

be  lessened. 


should  here* 

Court  of 
Directors, 


ntawt  or  The  opin  ions  contained  in  my  former  Minute  regarding  the  Gover- 
inamier-ia-  nor’s  authority  in  the  new  cantonment  have  been-  .so  fully  .sup-., 
tho opinion  ported  in  the  Minutes  of  the  junior  members  of  the  Board,  that, 
ttiopvcoeii-  had  nob  the  Commander-in-chief  entered  his  dissent.  I  should  have 

mg  Miuute.  • 

thought  it  unnecessary  to  have  said  anything  more  upon  tho  sub¬ 
ject  ;  but  the  respect  due  to  such  high  authority  requires  that  I 
should  enter  into  some  further  explanations. 

Erroneous-  His  Excellency  states  that  he  enters  his  ‘  solemn  dissent  to  the 
construe-  *  proposed  extension,  of  the  Governor’s  authority  over  troops  sta- 
by  tiw  Com-  ‘  tioned  in  a  position  beyond  the  defined  limits  prescribed  to  him 
chief  on  the  ‘  by  his  commission.5  It  does  not  appear '  that- any  military  lira  its . 
commission,  were  fixed  for  the  Governor’s  command;  they  seem  to  have  been 
left  to  the  discretion  of  Government.  ISTo  specification  of  them  is 
to  be  found  on  record.  The  limits  mentioned  in  my  former  Minute 
were  fixed  by  Government  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  without  any  relation  to  military  authority,  and  contain  St, 
Thome  and  many  other  villages,  besides  the  town  of  Madras.  The 
words  in  the  Governor’s  commission  are,  *  Commander-in-chief  of  . 
1  our  fort  and  garrison  of  St.  George,  and  town  of  Madraspatnam, 

1  and  of  all  the  forces  which  are  now,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  employ- 
‘  ed  for  the  service  of  us,  the  said  United  Company,  within  the  said 
‘  fort,  garrison,  and  town,’  etc.  If  it  be  said  that  the  meaning  of 
these  words  is  that  the  Governor  shall  command  only  ‘  within  the 
‘  said  fort,  garrison,  and  town,’  this  meaning,  has  never  yet  been 
acted  upon.  The  greater  part  of  the  troops  composing  the  garrison 
is  now,  and  lias  been  for  forty  years,  stationed  at  different  places 
one  or  two  miles  distant  from  the  fort  and  town,  and  oiight  nowy 
according  to  this  strict  interpretation,  to  be  as  much  beyond  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Governor  as  at  Palaveram.  The  meaning 
which  has  actually  been  given  to 'the  words' in  practice-  is, .. .that, -the- - 
troops  employed  for  tlie  service  of  the  Company  in  the  fort  an ct 
town,  wherever  their  barracks  may  be,  shall  be  under,  the  command 
of  the  Governor.  If  we  ■  -admit  that  this  is  the  meaning  which' 


y< EG  ADDING  AN  IN BUBOBD  JNATH  ivETTEil  AJB, 
DKESBED  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  BY 
THE  MILITARY  BOA  HD. 


The  lot-hex-  of  the  Military  •  Board,  under  date  -the  2nd  of  April,  to  . 
Government  is  written  in  a.  style  so  improper  and  .disrespectful, 
that  it  ought,  I  think,  to  be  marked  by  the  expression  of  the.  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  Government,  and  to  be  brought  to  the  particular  notice- 
of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

It  certainly  was  not.  to  have  been  expected  that  a '''Board- 
composed  of  individuals  whoso  professional  habits  .ought  to  have, 
taught  them  what  was  due  to  superior  authority,  should  have 
evinced  a  contempt  of  it,  which,  if  permitted,  would  put  an  end  to 
all  subordination.  They  seem  to  consider  themselves  injured, 
because  Government  has  thought  fit  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Major 
Moorhouse,  the  public  agent  for  gun-carriages,  that  country  linseed 
oil  is  better  adapted  than  European  for  being  'employed  in .  the-, 
painting  of  gun-carriages.  They  seem  to  call  in  question  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  decision  of  Government,  ‘  in  preferring  the'  opinion  of' 

‘  an  executive  officer  immediately  under,  -their'  orders?  to  that  of 
their  Board,  *  deliberately  formed  and  expressed’-— as  if  Govern¬ 
ment  wore  to  exercise,  no  discretion,  but  blindly  to  receive  and 
sanction  the  opinion  of  its  subordinate  Boards.  They  doubt 
whether  they  ought  not  still  to  offer  further  remonstrance  against 
the  decision  of  Government,  and  they  found  this  doubt  upon, 
the  responsibility  which  they  say  the  Honourable'-  Court  of 
Directors  attaches  to  them,  collectively  as  well  as  individually, 
for  their  proceedings.  They  seem  not  to  know  .that,  whatever; 
responsibility  might  have  belonged  to  them,  ceased  whenever  Gov¬ 
ernment,  after  having  their  opinions,  declined  to  sanction,  them. 
They  persist,  however,  in  virtually  appealing  from- the'  decision'  of 
Government,  by  requiring  the  correspondence  to  be  transmitted  to. 
the  Honourable  Court;. 
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1  l,r  '  pei  feci  ly  well  that  tlie  papers  would  go  home,  and  The'opiuiou 
i-he.L  'Jill..,  ■  -f:o: -.on  ior  requiring  them  to  he  sent,  is  evidently  to  pro-  w 

tesl.  against  the  decision  of  Government,  upon  the  pretence  of  their  ^“"^ich- 
respcreib, in; .  llothiug  can  be  more  subversive  of  every  just  prill- 
ciple  of  subordination,  and  of  the  respect  due  to  Government,  than 
the  opinion  that  a  subordinate  Board  has  a  responsibility  which  it 
does  not  owe  to  the  local  Government  under  which  it  serves,  but  to  homemm- 
tlte  Government  at  home.  tenable. 

It  is  the  dutv  of  Government  to  receive  the  opinions  of  its  subor-  TheGovevn- 

-  mentmusfc 

dinate  Boards,  and  to  adopt  them  when  thev  appear  calculated  to  eierciseits 

1  “  1 A  .  discretion  as 

benefit  the  jjubiie  service,  but  not  otherwise  ;  but  it  is  as  much,  its  to  adopting 

or  rejecting 

duty  to  reject  what  is  likely  to  be  hurtful,  as  to  adopt  what  is  likely  theadvice 


ON  THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  PRESCRIBED 
CHANNELS  IN  CONDUCTING  OFFICIAL 
'  CORRESPONDENCE. 


'  SSfcli  Jn«G/lS2Z. 

These  appears  to  have  been  some  irregularity  in  -tbepdrrespoiicleiiee 
between  the  Deputy  Adjutant-general  of  His  Majesty’s.' troops  and. . 
the  Military  Board,  as  stated  in  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in- 
chief’s  Minute  upon  that  Board’s  letter  of  the  10th  July,  1821. 

An  application  having  been  made  to  Government  for  sticks  and 
masks  for  the  use  of  His  Majesty’s  troops  in  the  sword  exercise,  it 
was  referred  to  the  Military  Board;  and  the  Government,  on  receiv¬ 
ing  their  report,  directed  them  to  cause  the  articles 'to  be  prepared. 
The  correspondence  hitherto  was,  very  properly,  between •  .Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Military  Board,  because  it  related  to  the  expenditure 
of  stores;  but  the  subsequent  correspondence  related- merely  to  the 
time  and  manner  of  issuing  what  had  already  been '  -ordered, --'-and ; 
Was  commenced  by  the  Board  themselves,  and  this  irregularity  was 
followed  by  another  in  their  passing  the  indent  without  the  counter¬ 
signature  of  the  Adjutant-general  of  the  army.  The  letters  of  the 
King’s  Deputy  Adjutant-general  contained  no  order  or  requisition ; , 
had  they  done  so,  the  Military  Board  could  not  have  received  them, 
because  they  can,  as  they  observe,  receive  orders  or  requisitions 
only  from  Government,  except  ,  in  cases  specifically  prescribed  by 
regulation.  They  might,  however,  without  departing  from  the 
rules  of  the  service,  find  means  at  all  times  to  put  His  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Commander-in-chief  in  possession  of  any  information  he 
may  require.  The  Board  observe  that,  though  ‘  cominunications 
‘have  been  received  by  our  Board  from -'the'  officers  of  the  staff  of 
1  His  Majesty’s  forces,  yet  the  instances  have  been  so  few  as  not  in 
1  our  judgment  to  warrant  the  practice  being  construed  into  a  rule.’ 
Had  the  Deputy  Adjutant-general  begun  such  a  practice,  it  would' 
have  been  their  duty  to  have  objected  to  it,  but  having  begun  it 
themselves  they  appear  to  have,  on  the  present  occasion,  no  just 
ground  of  complaint. 
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"  11  '  b<-\  ovei ,  sure  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  concur 
-uiiH'b  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  that  he  has 
1  7  '  1  u  mfr  ]  j,  wishes  to  the  Military  Board,  or  any  other 
,Ijjh(  i  B  lough  whatever  legitimate  channel  he  deems 

motn.  expedient'  or  tending  best  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
‘service.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  His  Excellency’s  right  of 
conveying  his  wishes  through  the  legitimate  channel;  but  there 
may  he  doubt,  as  m  the  present  instance,  as  to  what  is  the  legiti¬ 
mate  channel ;  and  this  doubt  ought  to  be  removed  by  a  resolution 
ofrWmn,  nt  Tim  may  frequently  be  saved,  and  business  be 
expedited,  iry  employing  one  staff  officer  in  place  of  another;  but 
ao  it  would  toon  lead  to  contusion,  we  ought  not,  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  temporary  convenience,  to  relinquish  the  principle  of  making 
every  brari cu  of  business  come  through  its  own  proper  officer. 

It  is  or  little  importance  to  the  present  question  how  the  Deputy 
Adjnffim,  r  n  ci  P>>  of  Eif  Maje  ty’s  forces  is  appointed.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient,  that  lie  is  a  public  officer,  acknowledged  by  the  Government. 
But  s  ti"  i  ti  <ii  confined  entirely  to  the  internal  discipline  and 
regulation  of  His  Majesty’s  forces,  he  cannot  be  legitimately  em- 
ployed  m  duties  of  a  general  nature,  or  correspond  with  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Board,  or  any  Board  under  this  Government,  unless  specially 
provided,  tor  by  remilation  or  sanctioned  by  Government. 

1U  i  'in  y  _f  iid  v f  -=■  r  deliberative  body,  and,  from  their 
constitution,  can  receive  orders  from  Government  only.  Their 
pi  reeding.,  i  1l  ^  t,  d  by  Ihe  Commander-in-chief,  when  he  pre¬ 
sides  at  the  coal'd,  m  t.ue  same  manner  as  is  observed  at  the  Boards 
of  Revenue  and  Trade,  under  their  respective  presidents.  All 
qne°tioiw  i»  1  lv.y  by  the  majority  of  voices.  The  president 
guides  their  fifth hp.ra turns,  but  his  authority  extends  no  further. 


the 

i6£ 

od- 


A  SI  MIL  AH  QUESTIOj 


A  ft  Kit  reading  will)  attention  His  Excellency  the  Commandcr-iii- 
clnet’s  Minnie  of  tlie  5fch  instant,  I  confess  that  I  do  not  clearly  iin- 
dersi.and  what  object  is  proposed  to  be  attained  by  recording  it.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  state  in  a  few  words  the  origin  of  the  Minute,  and 
the  course  which  I  think  the  Board- ought  to  pursue  regarding  it. 

Certain  extracts  regarding  barracks,  hospitals,  &e.,  from  the; 
inspection  reports  of  officers  commanding  divisions  were  forwarded, 
to  the  Secretary  to  Government  in  a  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adju¬ 
tant-general  of  His  Majesty’s  troops,  dated  22nd  March.  When 
this  letter  came  before  Government,  it  was  observed  that  it  w.as-not’ 
the  proper  channel  of  communication  for  the  matters  to  which  if 
had  reference,  and  that  they  ought  to  come  through  that  of  the 
public  department  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  service.  All  that 
was  then  necessary  to  have  been  done  was  for  the  Commander-in- 
chief  to  have  withdrawn  the  letter,  and  to  have  brought  the. differ¬ 
ent  points  on  which  orders  were  required,  through  the  regulated' 
channel,  to  the  notice  of  the  Board.  But  as  this  was  not  done,  the: 
right  course  and  .the  deviation  from  if;  were  pointed  out  in  the 
Minutes  of  Council,  and  this  proceeding-  has  called  forth  the 
remarks  contained  in  His  Excellency’s  Minute. 

Sow,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  justice  of  these 
remarks.  The  real  question  before  the  Board  is  a  very  simple  one. . 
It  is  whether,  when  Government  has  prescribed  the  channel  through, 
which  correspondence  with  it  on  public  affairs  is  to  be  conducted-, 
any  individual  has  a  right  to  adopt  another  because  he  thinks  it- 
better. 

This  Government  has  always  exercised  the  right  of  prescribing 
the  channel  through  which  all  correspondence  between  it  and  every 
public  officer  and.  department  must  pass,  and  it  has  passed  regula¬ 
tions  for  this  purpose.  In  them  every  case  noticed  in  the  Minute 
is  amply  provided  for,  and  the  particular'  course  through '  which  -it, 
should  have  conic  to  Government  is  laid  down.  That  course  is  in 


PROCEDURE  IN  OFFICIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bom 


All  some  public  officer  or  department  of  Government, 
-■"Vgh  me  Deputy  Adjutant- general  of  His  Majesty’s 
!<>.•:-  f'jS  tbc  present  regulations  remain  in  force,  the 
consistently  with  their  duty  suffer  them  to  be  in- 


v'Dien  the  established  regulations  appear  to  be  defective  in  any 
point,  it  is  competent  to  any  Member  of  the  Board  to  notice  the 
defect  and  to  suggest  the  remedy ;  and  had  Hi3  Excellency  the 
Commander-in-chief  brought  forward  a  Minute  to  show  in  what 
respect  the  regulations  are  not  adapted  to  their  end,  and  how  they 
might  be  improved,  the  proposition  would  have  been  taken  into 
consideration  by  tbo  Board,  and  either  adopted  or  not,  as  might 
have  seemer-  most  advisable.  But  even  if  this  course  had  been 
followed.  I  oo  not  think  that  I  could  have  supported  the  measure, 
because  long  established  rules  of  public  correspondence  ought  not 
to  be  altered,  unless  for  the  sake  of  some  important  improvement, 
and  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  intended  alteration,  as  far  as 
can  be  gathered  from  the  Minute  now  before  the  Board,  would 
liave  been  no  improvement,  bnt  the  reverse. 

It  is  well  known  that  nothing-  more  facilitates  the  regular  dis¬ 
patch  of  public  business  than  the  observance  of  established  rules  of 
correspondence,  that  partial  deviations  from  them  are  always  attend¬ 
ed  with  inconvenience,  and  that  to  alter  them  lightly  and  fre¬ 
quently  must  lend  to  endless  confusion. 

The  object  of  almost  all  rules  of  correspondence  between  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  officers  is  that  its  liual  orders  on  the  subjects  referred 
to  it  may  be  received  with  the  least  possible  delay.  If  we  com  par 


Council  to 
suggest  a 


Established 
rules  of 
correspond¬ 
ence  should 

ed.lighti.r  or 


the  course  whirl 
for  obtaining  it: 
with  that  which 
find  that  nothin 
delay. 

-  Throughout  i 
passive  :  the  Cm 
before  us  cerlnii. 
the  proper  eomv 
reviews  and  an¬ 
gular  correvpon. 
'  steps  it  has  (al¬ 


io  be  pursued,  according  to  existing  rej 
acre  on  public  buildings  or  any  otlie 
iroposed  by  the  Commander-in-clucf, 
-oald  result  from  the  alteration  but 

-i  resent  discussion  the  Government- 
■nder-in-chicf,  a  Mouther  of  (h.-.  Boar 


:ulatious, 


ON  THE  QUESTION  WHETHER  IT  IS :  NECESSA¬ 
RY  TO  HAVE  A  EUROPEAN  CORPS  WITH  : 
EVERY  LARGE  BODY  OF  NATIVE 
TROOPS. 


I8th  February,  1S23. 

objections  His  Excellency  the  Commauder-in-cluef  lias  .dissented  from. my ' 
command-  proposal  of  relieving  the  European  corps  at  Qnilon  by  a  battalion 
toUiesni)-  0f  sepoys,  instead  of  His  Majesty’s  41st  Regiment,  now  in  Port  St,  . 
a  native  for  George,  on  the  following  grounds: — 1st.  The  danger  from  the. 

c^siS1.  disturbed  state  and  actual  rebellion  in  which  the  country  has  been, 
vancoi'o.  , 

within  these  few  years.  2nd.  The  treacherous  character  of  the' 
inhabitants  rendering  it  unsafe  to  place  any  confidence  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  apparent  tranquillity.  3rd.  That  it  was  in  Travancore  that 
the  most  recent  attempt  was  made  to  alienate  the  minds  of  our.; 
native  troops,  and  that,  by  withdrawing  the  Europeans,  they  would 
again  be  disposed  to  similar  temptation.  4th,  The  expediency  of. 
having  a  European  corps  with  all  large  bodies  of  native  troops,  not 
only  in  order  to  check  incipient  discontent,  but,  in.  a  military,  point 
of  view,  to  assimilate  discipline  and  accustom  them  .to  place  con-' 
fidence  in  each  other. 

Presoutoon.  These  arguments  are  all  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  and  were. 
Travancore.  J  nof  satisfied  that  some  of  them  have'  not  now  the  same  force 
which  they  would  have  had  some  years  ago,  I  would  not  have 
recommended  the  present  measure.  There  has  been  no  rebellion, 
or  rather  insurrection,  in  Travancore  for  above  twelve  years,  and 
it  ought  certainly  to  create  no  anxiety  now.  Such  disturbances 
have  occurred  in  many  other  districts,  as  well  as  in  Travancore, 
without  creating  any  app'reliensiou  now  for  their  tranquillity. 
They  are  the  couaequeuces  which  in  almost  all  countries  usually  , 
follow  for  a  time  the  establishment  of  a.  foreign  dominion.  -'Mala¬ 
bar  was  long  agitated  by  rebellion,  and  is  now  perfectly  quiet and 
though  one  regiment  of  Europeans  is  stationed  there,  it  is  not 
entirely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  country  in  ■subjection,-  but 
also  for  that  of  mores  general  service,  as  it  can,  in  case  of-cmer.-.' 


FROM  TRAVANCOEE. 


jcl  either  to  Mysore  or  by  sea  to  Bombay: 
the  early  part  of  our  Government  was  dis- 
s,  and  was  occupied  by  a  large  European  and 
smce  been  left  to  the  care  of  a  single  batta- 


to  lustily  the  opinion  that  they 
labitants  of  Malabar  and  Canara,  aucl  Cai 
i  them  in  their  general  character. 


vot.  iJiuoe  m  luii,  aucl  ought  to  excite  no  apprehension  of  t 
iL'empte  being-  repeated  when  the  causes  which  produced 
i>  iniet i-  t:  j.-it.  When  we  advert  to  these  causes,  we  shall 
tin i j i  es  .fcvu.urdiuary  m  the  attempts,  and  nothing  which 
not  have  happened  m  any  other  country  as  well  as  in  Tra- 
no  nail  begun  as  allies  by  furnishing  troops  for  the 
ion  oj.  iilni.t  province,  and  we  had  finished  in  a  very  few 
iy  rou uomg  vj  to  subiection.  In  such  circumstances  it  was 
all  extruumiuary.  but  was  perfectly  natural,  that  the  Diwau, 
’.vish  to  recover  Ins  rank  and  power,  and  the  independence 
sonuury,  by  Uie  expulsion  of  the  invaders,  and  that,  in  ordei! 

;  hi  in  a  Lei.i.er  c nance  of  success,  he  should  endeavour  to 
our  mine  troops-  He  prevailed  on  n.  few  to  join  in  his 
s.  and  L  i vj  gaining  itteso  few  seeuis  to  have  been  occasioned 
guard  iroin  one  oj.  r.he  oattalions  being-  left  too  long  near 
J i ho  d  1  i  i  id  e\cd  v  Inch  gave  him  opportunities  of  tam- 
wir,b  stnnu.  In  is  true  that,  under  the  influence  of  alarm 


position  of 
Rm-opeau 

tommml's. 


Ccmtmu- 

HSuvopoan 
corps  in. 


g  u.IjIo  U>  protect  the  Europe 
I;  part  of  its  own  ofliecra  and 


was  saved  i'i'(tu)  dostrnel  ion  only  by  the  timely  arrive  I  of  Iroopp 
iron,  I  ,1c  not  from  this  moon  to  infer  Hid.  European  ironp--: 

may  not  In;  useful  ou  such  occasions,  but  that  they  do  not-  inrnis.lt 
such  security  us  can  be  entirely  depended  upon,  or  as  ought  to  ho 
purchased  by  any  great  sacrifice  of  •convenience  or  economy.  I 
think  Unit  the  best  way  of  ensuring  the  fidelity  of  our  native-  troops 
is  to  show  no  distrust;  but  confidence  at  all  times,  to  treat  them 
•well,  to  keep  them  occupied,  to  relieve  the  different  stations-  reyn- 
larly,  to  bring  all  the  corps  at  certain  fixed  periods  back  to  their- 
respective  native  districts,  and  to  take  care  that  none  of  them  be 
permitted  to  remain  too  long  in  auy  place  where  they  are  likely  to 
be  tampered  with  by  any  native  chief. 

If  appeal's  to  me  that  in  all  our  cantonments  onr  European  corps 
are  so  situated,  as  to  be  exposed,  to  great  danger,  and  to  be  incapa¬ 
ble  of  acting  efficiently  in  the  event  of  any  general  conspiracy 
among  the  native  troops.  The  European  barracks  are  so  near 
those  of  the  sepoys  as  to  be  always  liable  to  surprise.  In  order  to- 
be  secure,  they  ought  to  be  at  some  distance  from  them.  This 
would  enable  the  European  corps  to  guard  against  surprise,  and 
more  effectually  to  overawe  any  combination  of  the  native  troops. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  wliat  bas  been  said,  that  I  do  not  con- , 
eider  it  to  be  necessary  that  a  European  regiment  should  continue  ■ 
in  Travancoi’e.  Were  it  necessary,  I  should  not  object  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  which  it  would  involve  ;  but  as  it  is  not,  I  am  unwilling  that 
Government  should  incur  a  heavy  expense  for  barracks,  more 
especially  when  we  have  barracks  for  a-  complete  regiment  at  .Wal- 
la-jahbad,  Ami,  and  Vellore,  without  a  single  European  soldier  in 
either  of  them.  There  are  also  other  reasons  for  withdrawing  the  :- 
European  regiment  from  Tra  van  core.  In  that  remote  situation  it 
is  not  easily  available  for  general,  service,  not  only  on  account  of. 
the  distance,  but  of  the  violence  of  the  monsoon  rendering  all 
access  to  Quilon  by  sea  impracticable  during  several  months  in  the 
year.  It  is  likewise  desirable,  on  account,  of  the  tranquil  state  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  propriety  of  our  gradually  relinquishing 
all  interference  with  its  government,  that  we  should  by  degrees' 
reduce  our  force  there,  and  begin  by  removing  the  European  part. 


'  r  'r  BRITISH  REGIMENT  FROM  TBAVANCORE, 
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■t  <>)  10  _■  ho  nermauently  stationed  at  Qnilon  should  not  be 
n>rJr  ■  i"i  hr  TMwjn,  or  the  Raja  -when  be  comes  of  age,  may  deem 
puffier  j  h  tenui' the  stability  of  bis  power.  I  shall  probably  on 
some  j.Ltfm  e  occasion  state  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  Travancore 
may  with  safety  lie  left  entirely  to  the  management  of  its  own 
rulers- 


For  the  present,  I  would  recommend  that  the  European  regi-  TheEuro- 
inenfc  be  replaced  by  a  sepoy  corps,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  we  ment  at 
shall  be  able  to  withdraw  nest  year  without  any  inconvenience,  should  be 

^  v  replaced  by 

As  it  is  believed  that  the  69th  Regiment  will  be  ordered  home  in  a  native 

0  corps, 

the  course  of  this  year,  it  ought  to  halt  and  remain  either  at  Ami 
or  "WallajahhaU,  until  the  time  of  its  embarkation.  We  shaH’thus 
avoid  the  inconyenieuce  and  expense  of  marching  it  into  Fort  St. 

George,  and  then  out  again  in  order  to  he  drafted,  and  much  of  the 
irregularity  which  always  attends  the  drafting  of  Europeans  so  near 
to  the  Black  Town  and  to  the  artillery  cantonment  at  the  Mount. 


ON  ON  AUTHORIZED  CHANGES  IN  THE  DRESS  OF 
THE  NATIVE  ARMY. 


1 9 tli  December,'  1823. 


Soon  after  my  last  return  to  this  country.  I  remarked  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  change  had  taken  place  in  the  form  of  the  uativ.e  infantry . 
turban;  but  supposing  that' it  had  been  duly  authorized.  I  took  no. 
further  notice  of  it  at  the  time,  and  it  was  not  until,  lately  that  I 
was  induced  by  various  circumstances  to  doubt  that  any  such 
authority  had.  been  given,  and  that  I  found  that  no  record  existed 
of  the  change  having  been  sanctioned  by  Government.  The  scales, 
similar  to  those  of  the  European  dragoons,  now  worn  by  the  native 
cavalry  on  their  turbans,  is  another  innovation;  and  from  the 
inquiries  which  I  have  been  led  to  make  by  the  observation  of  these 
changes,  I  am  satisfied  that  several  others  have  at  different  times 
been  made  in  the  different  articles  of  dress  worn  by  the 'native 
troops,  without  the  knowledge  of  Government. 

:  These  changes  are  manifestly  in  direct  opposition  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  Government  of - -*  1806,  that  none  should  take  place 

without  its  previous  sanction- — to  the  G.  0.  of  the  24th  September, 
1806,  which  distinctly  prescribes  that  the  turbans  of  the  pattern 
fixed  in.  1797  should  continue  in  force — and  to  the  orders  of  the 
Honourable  Court  of  Directors  under  date  the' 29th  of  May,  1807. 
approving  of  that  G.  O.,  and  under  date  the  5th  of  March,  18.17, 
directing  that  'no  alteration  be  permitted  to  be  made  in  the  turban.' 

It  is  the  duty  of  Government  at  all  times  to  see  that  its  .own’ 
orders  and  those  of  the  Honourable  Court  are  strictly  attended  to. 
hut  this  duty  is  more  especially  imperious-  when  the  dress. of.  the 
native  army  is  concerned,  innovations  in  which  have  formerly  pro¬ 
duced  so  much  evil,  and  cun  never  at  any  time  be  neglected  with 
safety. 

With,  the  view  therefore  of  enabling  Government  to  see  how  far 
its  orders  regarding  the  dress  of  the  native  troops  have  been 
deviated  from,  and  to  judge  wliat  measures  it  may  be  expedient  to 


*  The  exact  date  is  left  blank  in  the  .original. 
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adopt  for  the  prevention  of  such  irregularity  in  future,  I  propose 
that  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-chief  he  requested  to  lay 
before  Government,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  copies  of  all 
general  orders  in  any  way  affecting  any  part  of  the  dress  or  neces¬ 
saries  of  the  native  droops  which  may  have  been  issued  since  the 
G-.  0.  of  the  24th  September,  1806,  to  the  present  date,  and  also 
copies  of  all  official  letters  on  the  same  subject  which  may  have 
been  sent  to  officers  commanding  divisions,  stations,  or  corps,  during 
the  same  period, 


ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 


20th.  April,  1873. 

In  a  former  Minute  regarding  the  changes  in  the  dress -oE  the .native 
troops  which  had  taken,  place  of  late  years,  I  recommended  that 
copies  of  all  orders  by  which  these  changes  had  been  introduced, 
should  be  laid  before  the  Board.  The  papers  inquired  wore  in 
consequence  transmitted  with  the  Adjutant-general's  letter  of  the 
18th  March  last. 

From  an  examination  of  these  documents  I  find  that  the  changes 
in  question  have  been  made,  neither  by  orders  from  Government, 
nor  by  general  orders  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  'but  under  the 
authority  of  circular  letters  from  the  office  of  the  Adjutant-genera,]. 

The  practice  of  issuing  circular  letters  on  points  of  [discipline 
and  various  details  connected  with  the  good  order  of  the  army  has 
always  existed;  but  the  practice  of  issuing  such  letters  for  the 
purpose  of  making  changes  which,  not  only  Government,  but  the 
Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  have  ordered  not  to  .be  made, 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago, 
and  to  have  grown  up  gradually  into  a,  regular  system.  =  •  •  . 

Under  the  authority  of  these  letters,  almost  every  article  of  the 
dress  lias  been  altered  from  the  standard  prescribed  by  the  general/ 
order  of  Government  of  the  2Ttli  September,  1800.  The  form  fine!  . 
ornaments  of  the  turban  have  been  entirely  changed ;  the  short 
drawers  of  the  native  infantry  have  been  done  away,  and  pantaloons 
substituted  for  them  :  the  knapsack  has  been  changed,  and.  a  haver- 
Back  added  to  it ;  the  articles  of  necessaries  have  been  increased, 
and  stocks  Lave  been  revived,  with  the  addition  of  neck-cloths. 

Among  these  innovations  some  are  improvements,  others  are 
certainly  not.  The  present  turban  is  undoubtedly  better  than  the 
old  one;  but  it  has  still  the  main  defect  of  not  sitting  steadily  on 
the  head.  The  present  loose  pantaloons  are  in  some  respects 
better  than  the  former  close  short  drawers.  The  natives,  when 
left  to  themselves,  and  when  they  can  afford  it,  always  -give  thei 
preference  to.  long  loose  pantaloons;  but  the  short  drawers  have 
the  advantage  of  being  cheaper  and  more  pofthblei  T ho:  circular 
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letter  of  the  2 2nd  January,  by  which  the  change  was  began,  assigns 
as  the  reasons  for  this  1  that  the  short  drawers  are  very  ineon- 
'  vcnient  and  not  less  expensive  than  the  pantaloons.’  These 
reasons  cannot  be  seriously  maintained.  The  short  drawers  had 
been  in  use  for  nearly  half  a  century  without  their  inconvenience 
having  ever  before  been  discovered.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  native  troops  march  better  in  them  than  in  pantaloons.  Indeed, 
doubts  seem  to.  have  arisen  almost  as  soon  as  the  circular  letter 
was  issued  that  the  supposed  advantages  of  the  new  dress  were 
|  not  such  as  would  insure  its  adoptiou ;  for  though,  on  the  22nd 
January,  1812,  the  change  is  made  optional,  and  such  corps  are 
‘permitted’  to  substitute  the  pantaloons  for  the  short  drawers  as 
‘  may  solicit  the  indulgence,’  yet  within  a  few  days  afterwards  the 
,  option  is  done  away  by  a  circular  letter  of  the  4th  February,  1812, 

!  which  desires  the  pantaloons  to  he  adopted. 

j  The  stock  made  from  the  collar  of  the  augrekah  to  button  objections 
!,  behind  with  three  buttons,  and  the  neck-cloth  for  the  native  cavalry,  of  the 
are  articles  of  dress  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them,  and 
which  are  objectionable  on  every  account.  They  are  uukuowu  as 
articles  of  native  dress:  they  are  inconvenient  and  even  oppressive- 
in  hot  weather  to  Europeans,  and  must  be  still  more  so  to  natives, 
and  the  use  of  them  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  general  orders 
:  by  Government  of  the  24th  September,  1806.  by  which  stocks  of 
every  description  are  prohibited.  Tbe  stock  and  the  neck-cloth 
are  articles  of  foreign  dress :  they  are  exclusively  European,  and 
on  that  account,  though  now  worn  cheerfully,  they  are  always 
liable  and  always  ready  in  times  of  public  disorder  to  be  converted 
by  designing  men  into  instruments  for  exciting  tbe  prejudices  of 
tbe  native  troops. 

By  a  reference  to  the  list  of  necessaries  of  the  native  troops 
it  will  be  seen  (hat  they  have  increased  both  in  size  and  in 
number  since  1306,  and  that  in  the  native  cavalry  tin-  number  of 
articles  has  been  more  than  doubled.  The  native  trooper  lias  now 
six  angrekahs  instead  of  three,  and  other  articles  :n  proportion  : 


to  be  admitted  into  the  equipment  of  a native  soldier.' '  'Ttte  cireuiar 
letters  have  not  been  guided  by  these  principles :  they  have  intro¬ 
duced  foreign  articles  of  dress  which  are  liable  to  dismast  the  native' 
troops,  and  they  have,  by  increasing -the  country  articles  of  dress, 
subjected  them  to  additional. expense! 

These  alterations,  however,, though  .sufficiently  objectionable,  are 
not  the  main  grounds  on  which  I  disapprove  o£ -the  circular 
The  strong  ground  of  objection  against  them  lies.;  in  their  operating 
in  direct  violation  of  the  general  order  by  Government  of  the  Sifch 
September,  1806,  sanctioned  by  the  Honourable  idle  Court  ,  of 
Directors,  and  never  yet  repealed.  I  would  therefore  recommend, 
that  this  order  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  His  Excellency  the 
Commander-in-chief,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  cause  a  stop  to. 
be  put  to  the  issue  of  circular  letters,  affecting  in  any  wav  the  dress 
of  the  native  troops,  without  previous  reference  to  Government! 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  GIVING  A  MILITARY  CHA¬ 
RACTER  TO  THE  COMMISSARIAT,  WITH 
further  remarks  on  the  duty 

OF  TI-IE  GOVERNMENT  TO 
REGULATE  THE  DRESS 
OF  THEM'ROOPS, 


1 1  27 tli  July,  1824. 

I  Thu  commissariat  in  this  conntry  ought  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  The  com. 

,  same  light  as  in  Europe,  where  it  is  so  differently  constituted.  India  is 

j  Here  it  is  formed  exclusively  of  military  officers.  This  Govern-  ciusiveiy  of 

.  .  military 

(  lias  never  considered  fcliem  as  divested  of  their  military  officei^wiio 

j  character.  The  general  orders  by  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  been  divest- 

|  loth  of  March,  1811,  that  ‘  Ho  officers  attached  to  the  Commissai’iat 
j  ‘  Department  are  to  be  employed  on  general  duties,  such  as  courts- 
‘  martial  or  committees,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,’  and  the 
explanatory  orders  by  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  17th  of 
December,  1811,  which,  direct  that  !  these  officers  shall  not  be 
1  considered  to  be  liable  to  be  employed  as  personal  staff  or  field 
‘  aides,  except  when  that  measure  may  be  absolutely  necessary,’ 
were  issued  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  usual  in  the  Hydera¬ 
bad  subsidiary  force  to  employ  the  commissariat  officers  on  courts- 
martial  aud  other  duties,  which  being  found  to  interfere  with  those 
more  immediate,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  prohibit  except  in 
cases  of  emergency. 

The  general  order  by  Government  of  the  24th  of  August,  1813,  it  is  not  ex- 

J  ..  pedieut  tliat 

which  directs  ‘  that  the  officers  of  the  commissariat  shall  not  be 
!  employed  without  the  special  sanction  of  the  Government,  on  any  ^|^pi'iTet1 
‘  service  foreign  to  the  duties  of  that  department,’  appears  to  have 
been  issued  for  the  same  purpose — of  checking  the  practice  of  calling 
upon  the  commissariat  officers  to  perform  military  duties  without 
necessity.  But  when  such  necessity  does  occur,  or  when  the 
sanction  of  Government  is  obtained,  they  are  still  liable  to  be  called 
upon.  Their  military  character  never  ceases.  They  assume  the 
command  at  any  station  where  by  cliauce  they  become  the  senior 


or  r,'JK  uro:>fAR  irarnn. 


olilcorg.  Captain  Gumming,  of  the  commissariat,  when  tho auxiliary - 
Jforne  wan  withdrawn  from  C4oa,  assumed  the  charge  of  the -troops  as 
. senior  ofiiocr.  Lieutenant -Colonel  -Mackintosh,  of  tho  commissariat,.-' 
joined  a,  dctachmonfc  proceeding  from  Jul.na  to  Hard  ah  in  18]  7  under 
tho  charge  of  a  major,  and  assumed 'tho  command.  --The  commis¬ 
sariat  officers  in  this  country  do  not  seem  to  me  to  form  icss  a  part 
of  tlio  military  staff  of  an  army,  than  the  commissaries  of  ordnance, 
.Id  is,  in  some  departments,  not  easy  to  mark  precisely  the  dine 
between  civil  and  military  duties  ;  nor  do  I  think  that,  it  is  advisable 
to  make  very  nice  distinctions.  If  they  are  to  be  made  at  a]],,  they 
ought  to  lie  made  rather  to  give  a  military  character  to  a  depart¬ 
ment  than  to  take  it  away.  But  suppose  that  it  could  be  establish¬ 
ed  that  the  commissariat  is  not  in  this  country  a  military  depart¬ 
ment,  and  that  its  duties  are  purely  civil,,  and  -  its  •  officers-  civil, 
officers,  what  benefit  should  we  have  gained  by  this  P  YCe  should, 
by  depriving  these  officers  of  their  military  character,  have  lost; one. 
of  the  strongest  securities  for  the  faithful  and  honourable  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  public  duties. 

Every  miH-'  lam  therefore  of  opinion  that  every  military  distinction  which' 
tion/inchicd  the  commissariat  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  should  be  continued  to  it,. 
TvSioii  Hio  If  His  Majesty’s  military  officers  belonging  to  the  commissariat  in 
Baviathns  England  wear  the  blue  civil  staff  uniform,  the  commissariat  here; 
enjoyed,  has  suffered  no  real  injury  by  the  change  of  its  dress :  but  if  His 
continued  Majesty’s  officers  do  not  wear  the  blue  civil  dress,  the  commissariat 
of  this  Presidency  ought  to  be  relieved  from  wearing  it  as  soon  as 
possible. 

It  is  .in  vain  to  argue  that  the  colour  of  a  dress  is  a  thing  of  ho 
consequence,  when  public  opinion  has  attached  importance  to  it, ' 
Govern-  Government  ought  to  attend  to  public  opinion  whenever it  can .  be 
nottodis-  done  without  the  sacrifice  of  material  advantage,  a, n cl  I  am  sorry 
public  to  say  that  that  opinion  is,  I  believe,  in  the  present  instance,  against: 
wiouever  it  both  the  Commander-in-chief  and  the  Government.  As  soon  as  I 

n as  issued  a 

perceived  this,  I  tliongkfc  'that,  we  ought  at  once  to  remove,  the  feel- 
ing  by  cancelling  the  order.  Hacl  the  order  been  from  Government, 

I  should  not  have  hesitated  a  moment;  ..for  Government  often 
modifies  or  repeals  its  orders,  and  whenever,  front,  mistake  or  'other-; 
cause,  it  issues  an  order  the  tendency  of  which  is  evidently  injurious,'- 
the  wisest  course  is,  I  think,  to  revoke  it  at  once. .  But  it  appeared' 
to  me,  on  a  little  consideration,  that  the  Government  could  not,  in 
the  present  case,  follow  this  plan  without  producing  the  most; 
serious  evils,  by  lowering  the  authority. of  'so  high  a  public;  officer 
as  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  that  'it  would  therefore ;  be  most;: 


manifestly 
unwise 
order, 
should  re¬ 
voke  it.  ' 
Reason 
•which  pre¬ 
vented  the 
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CONTROL  OVER  THE  DRESS  OF  THE  ARMY. 

advisable  to  refer  the  subject  to  the  Honourable  the  Court  of 
Directors  for  their  decision. 

Had  my  design  not  been  anticipated  by  the  G.  0.  of  the  12fch  of  -  Muurohaa 
February,.  I8:.’3,  it  was  my  intention  to  bare  proposed  to  the  Board  recommend 
ihat  all  orders  regarding  the  dress  of  the  departments  acting  under  orders  re- 
:  the  immediate  orders  of  Government,  and  to  which  the  blue  staff  IreS  of  the 

I  dress  lias  been  assigned,  should  issue  from  the  Governor  iu  Council,  beissnedby 

and  to  have  requested  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Directors  for  ment- 
|  causing-  the  same  course  to  be  followed  in  every  order  regarding  the 
s  clothing  of  the  army  in  general.  The  department  of  the  Military 

j  Auditor-general  has  never  received  its  dress  from  His  Excellency 
the  Commauder-in-chief,  and  there  is  no  g'ood  reason  why  a 

■  different  rule  should  have  been  observed  regarding  the  dress  of  the 
j  Commissariat  and  Pay  Departments. 

■  In  issuing  the  late  orders  regarding  dress,  the  Commander-in-  This  power 

j  chief  has  assumed  no  new  prerogative,  but  lias  merely  followed  the  Variably  be 

,  usage  of  the  service.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  important  pri-  t,le  Govern- 

vilege  was  ever  formally  granted  by  Government  or  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  the  Commander-in-chief;  but,  however  it  may  at  first 
|  have  been  obtained,  it  is  highly  inexpedient  that  it  should  remain 
where  it  is,  or  he  placed  in  any  bands  but  those  of  Government.  I 
,  believe  that  in  all  countries,  the  dress,  the  arms,  and  the  equipment 
;  of  the  army  ar-e  ordered  by  the  Government  or  its  head,  and  that 
,  in  none  is  this  power  entrusted  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  unless 
where  he  is  also  the  sovereign.  It  belongs  to  the  Government  or 
its  chief  to  order  these  matters,  and  to  the  Commander-in-chief  to 
see  that  the  orders,  when  issued,  are  strictly  observed.  ■  Such  powers 
cannot  with  propriety  in  any  case  be  confided  exclusively  to  the 
Commander-in-cliief.  The  Honourable  Court  have  already  com¬ 
mitted  the  regulation  of  the  dress  of  the  native  troops  to  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  they  should  do  the  same 
with  respect  to  the  European  part  of  the  army.  Government 
and  the  Commander-in-chief  would  then,  as  in  other  countries, 
exercise  the  powers  which  properly  belong  to  them  respectively. 
Government  would  order  all  changes  in  dress,  and  the  Commander- 
in-chief  would  take  care  that  no  deviation  was  allowed  from  them. 

He  would  lose  no  part  of  his  legitimate  influence,  for  the  changes  of 
dress  would  still  be  regulated  chiefly  by  lus  suggestions  ;  while 
Government,  by  their  coming  under  its  consideration,  would  possess 
the  advantage  of  modifying  or  rejecting  whatever  might  appear 
objectionable.  Dress  is  not  a  thing  the  adoption  of  which  ever  can 


''MIKtTTJSS  OE'.SJli  THOMAS  MHNHO.  : 

require  any  argent,  baste,  and  as  Us  changes  arc  invariably  pro- 
ducfcive  of  expense,  and  of  injury  to  prejudice  or  military  feeling, 
it  is  better  that  it  should  be  placed  entirely  under  the  direction 
of  Government,  which  would  then  resume  the  exercise  of  its  au¬ 
thority  over  an  important  branch  of  military  administration  which 
no  well-regulated  Government  ought  ever  to  relinquish. 


) 


ON  THE  CONSIDERATIONS  WHICH  SHOULD  DETER- 
MINE  THE  QUESTION  OP  PROCURING-  MILITA¬ 
RY  STORES  FROM  ENGLAND,  OR  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  THEM  IN  INDIA, 


12th  March,  1824. 

I  My  absence  from  the  Presidency  at  the  time  when  the  Military  itecommeu- 
j  Board  sent  up  their  annual  indent  on  the  Honourable  Court  of  MmtavyJ 
j ;  Directors,  levs  prevented  me  from  noticing  it  sooner.  The  indent  ain'eathei* 

1  accompanied  by  a  statement  showing  the  comparative  prices  meats 

j  of  articles  of  military  stores,  as  procured  in  this  country  and  sent  procured 
’from  England.  The  Military  Board  remark  that,  with  few  excep-  lau<l. 

■  tious,  the  prices  are  in  favour  of  the  English  articles ;  that  all  the 
Indian  articles  arc  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  but  more  particularly 
j,  |  those  of  leather;  and  they  therefore  recommend  that  every  article 
>1  made  of  leather  be  sent  from  England,  and  they  state  that  they 
;|  have  included  in  the  indent  a  full  set  of  accoutrements  for  the  corps 
o  of  light  infantry,  and  suggest,  that  they  be  prepared  according  to 
•I  patterns  forwarded. 

Government,  on  the  2nd  September,  1823,  resolved  to  forward  supported 
j  the  indent  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  ordered  a  copy  of  the  com-  Deputy 
parative  statement  of  prices  to  be  sent  to  the  Deputy  Commissary-  sarj-geue- 
general  for  any  observations  he  might  have  to  offer.  That  officer  in 
reply  stated  that  bis  department  had,  in  different  reports  from  1811 
to  1820,  urged  the  propriety  of  getting  most  of  the  articles,  includ¬ 
ing  buff  accoutrements,  from  England;  that  leather  accoutrements 
of  every  description  could,  however,  be  furnished  much  cheaper 
by  the  commissariat,;  that  the  rates  inserted  in  the  comparative 
statement  for  light  infantry  accoutrements  were  those  paid  to  the 
Madras  tannery ;  and  that  such  accoutrements  could  be  supplied 
by  the  commissariat  of  a  much  superior  quality,  and  at  half  the 
price, 

The  Deputy  Commissary-general  has  annexed  to  his  report  a 
statement  of  all  the  leather  accoutrements  made  by  the  commis¬ 
sariat,  aud  as  there  arc  none  for  light  infantry  among  them,  I 
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recommend  that  patterns  bo  now  called  for  irpm,the  eOm'n.iisS.ari'afc 
at  Seringapatam,  in’ order  that  'the  Honourable.  Court;  after. seeing 
tliom,  may  judge  how  far  it  is  necessary  to  send  such  articles' from" 
England. 

The  Military  Board,  in  their  anxiety  to  procure  good  articles,  seem : 
to  pay  too  little  attention,  to  the  price  of  them.  The  best  articles 
are  no  doubt  often  the  cheapest,  but  this  is  true  only  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  beyond  which,  when  our  practice  is  carried,  it  becomes 
a  useless  waste  of  public  money  ;  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  -the . 
case  in  the  present  instance,  for  there  is  no  such  superiority  in  the 
quality  of  the  Europe  article  as  to  compensate  the  great,  excess  of 
price.  It  is  only  three  years  since  the  commissariat  first  began  to 
tan  leather,  and  the  progress  made  in  that  short  period,  has  been 
so  great  as  to  hold  out  the  strongest  encouragement  to' perseverance, 
in  the  present  course.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  from  expe¬ 
rience  how  far  the  Seringapatam  may  be  less  durable  than  the 
English  leather,  but  I  imagine- it  will  be  found  that  the  difference, 
if  any.  is  very  trifling.  We  ought,  in  considering  the  .present 
question,  not  to  forget  how  useful  it  is  to  the  country  to  support 
a  manufacture  which  employs  so  many  hands,  and  how  important 
it  is  to  have  our  resources  as  much  as  possible  within  ourselves, 
instead  of  depending  upon  a  distant  country  for  them. 

Iam  therefore  of  opinion  that  no  leather  accoutrements  what¬ 
ever  should  he  sent  from  England,  but  that  patterns  should  be 
sent  home,  in  order  that  the  Honourable  Court  may  come  to  a 
final  decision  upon  the  question. 


) 


OliOANIXATION  OF  THE  CORPS  OF 
A  ETILLERY. 


Im;  iu  \v  organization  of  the  corps  of  artillery  under  this  Presi-  Heworgaai- 
nc-ncy,  authorized  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  published  in  G.  0.  Madras* 4118 
of  ibe  IS tli  May,  ISiM',  adds  to  its  strength  two  and  a  half  troops  *  ’  “T* 
j'  °-  horse  artillery,  rmd  tabes  away  from  it  two  companies  of  Euro¬ 
pean  foot  artillery  A  But  on  the  whole  it  gives  an  increase  of 
|  numerical  strength,  and  also  perhaps  of  efficiency. 

!  The  e.cpenso  of  the  Horse  Artillery  here  is  considerably  augment-  Question^ 

1  Cu  by  onr  having  eight  guns  to  a  troop  instead  of  sis,  as  at  the  tn-oop  of  the 
other  Presidencies.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  artillery  s.^onia 
j  officers  as  to  the  proper  number,  and  many  consider  sis  as  the  eight  gnus. 

1,1  best  number.  Lord  Hastings  was  likewise  of  this  opinion,  because 
|ji  he  thought  that,  it  -was  as  many  as  the  officers  could  manage  pro- 
V  pei'ly.  Six  is  also  the  established  number  in  the  Royal  Artillery, 

|j  and  is  that  which  was  adopted,  I  believe,  not  only  in  the  British, 
but  in  the  French  armies  during  the  late  war  in  Europe.  In 
;  favour  of  eight  guns,  the  advocates  of  this  number  urge  its  greater 
power  as  a.  bat  toy  and  its  divisibility  rendering  it  better  fitted 
both  for  mamouvre  and  detachment.  In  favour  of  six  it  is  said 
that  this  number  is  more  manageable  and  more  economical. 

Though-  troops  of  eight  guns  are  used  only  in  the  Madras  Reasons  for 
army,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  not  as  well  or  better  suited  eig-htT^ihs 
than  those  of  six  for  the  nature  of  the  service  on  which  they  are  troop, 
most  generally  employed.  Ever  since  1810,  the  established  num¬ 
ber  of  guns  to  a  troop  of  horse  artillery  has  been  eight ;  and  as  the 
Honourable  Court,  with  the  kuowledge  of  this  fact,  have  ordered 
an  increase  of  two  and  a  half  troops,  without  any  mention  of  the 
number  of  guns,  it  ought,  I  think,  to  be  inferred  that  they  meant 
troops  of  the  existing  strength.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  our 

European  Native  European 

horse.  horse.  foot. 


*  Present  establishment :  Troops  or  com- 


Rjiiutive  .  Besides  the  question  regarding  the  proper  number  of  guns  to  a 
of  tiwiiorso  troop  of  horse  artillery,  there  is  another  regarding  -the'  •  relative- 
nrtuiory.  proportion  of  the  horse  to  foot  artillery,  ou  which  Nere  is  consid- 
orable  difference  of  opinion.  Under  Madras,  the  proportion  of 
horse  to  foot  artillery  is  greater  than. under  the  other  Presidencies, 
or  than  in  Europe.  But  it  is  evident  that  no  one  proportion  cam  be 
equally  applicable  to  all  countries ;  it  must  vary  with  circumstances, 
and  in  general  the  more  open  the  country  and  the  drier -the  climate, 
the  more  efficient  will  the  service  of  horse  artillery  be  found. 
Respective  In  favour  of  horse  artillery,  it  is  said  that  that  artillery  which  is 
Sorseand  best  equipped  for  movement  is  the  fittest  for  all  field  duties  ;  that 
iery.altl1'  for  all  other  calls  of  the  service,  horse  and  foot,  artillery  are  the 
same  ;  that,  when  dismounted,  horse  are  as  useful  in  a  -battery  as 
foot  artillery ;  and  that  the  draught  of  horse  artillery  is  the  only 
means  of  keeping  pace  with  the  exertions  the  troops  are  frequently 
obliged  to  make  in  rapid  marches  to  overtake  a  flying  and  predatory 
enemy.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  maintained,  that  though  horse 
artillery  are  best  calculated  for  rapid  field  movements,  that  there 
are  many  situations  in  this  country  in  which  they  are  less  movable 
than  foot  artillery — in  hilly  and  woody  districts  ;  in  a  great  part  of 
the  Malabar  coast  and  of  the  Northern  Circars :  in  all  the  open 
countries  with  deep  cotton  soil,  during  the  rains,  where  bullocks 
from  their  perseverance  drag  through  the  guns  of  the  foot  artillery, 
where  horses  from  their  impatience  disable  themselves  and  leave 
their  guns  behind.  Horse  artillery  are  also  less  calculated  for  the 
duties  of  all  our  principal  garrisons,  and  perhaps  too  for  foreign 
service,  both  because  the  exjjense  of  transporting  them  is  so  heavy, 
and  because  the  foreign  countries  to  which  they  are  most  likely  to 
be  sent,  are  not  in  general  well  suited  to  their  operations.  As  to 
the  necessity  of  horse  artillery  in  order  to  pursue  a  Hying  and  pre¬ 
datory  enemy,  such  an  enemy  seldom  needs  guns  to  disperse  him, 
and  will  be  best  overtaken  by  cavalry  alone.  If  horse  artillery 
were  to  be  employed  at  a  distance  from  infantry  with  cavalry  alone, 
their  present  number  would  hardly  be  sufficient ;  but  this  can  rarely 
happen.  It  would  be  too  dangerous,  unless  for  short  excursions, 
as  they  can  be  safe  only  when  infantry  is  near.. 

Question-  _  The  services  of  both  branches  of  the  artillery  are  equally  import- 
puropean  ant.  The  expense  of  all  artillery  is  so  great,  that  it  is  not  economy* 
iiwnivptttr  but  a  waste  of  money  to  withhold  any  expense  that  is  required  to 
at » nuffi.  render  it  completely  efficient,  because  if  , we  do  so,  all  the  expense 
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w  ‘'h-rown  a>way  to  no  purpose.  I  am  not,  therefore,  disposed  to  oisnt 

think  that  the  horse,  the  most  expensive  branch  of  our  artillery,  Use  of 
i  ,  ,  ,  1  J  native  horse 

-ja,;  been  too  much  augmented;  but  I  think  it  would  perhaps  have  jj“jfoot 
been  better  to  have  reduced  some  part  of  the  golandaz,  or  even  of 
the  native  horse  artillery,  than  the  two  companies  of  European  foot 
artillery.  Our  European  foot  artillery  has  in  most  of  our  wars 
i  been  found  to  be  on  rather  too  low  an  establishment.  In  war  a 
great  proportion  of  it  must  always  be  drawn  together  from  distant 
jj  places,  which  causes  much  inconvenience  and  delay,  and  sufficient 

;l  detachments  must  be  left  at  Hyderabad  and  Nagpur  for  the  secu- 

|  these  capitals.  In  the  late  war  the  foot  artillery  were  too 

|  weak  both  at  Nagpur  and  Mahidpur.  Had  there  been  a  sufficient 

J  detachment  at  Nagpur,  the  severe  and  critical  action  at  Sitabaldi 
jj  would  either  never  have  happened,  or  the  attack  would  have  been 
ji|  easily'  repulsed.  It  is  true  that,  iu  lieu  of  the  two  companies  of 
j;|  European  foot  artillery  reduced,  one  and  a  half  troop  of  European 
|  and  one  troop  of  native  horse  artillery  have  been  added  to  the 
:j  establishment ;  but  these  barely  replace  the  reduction  of  foot  artil- 
j  levy — they  clo  not  make  up  for  the  deficiency  formerly  felt.  The 
j  golandaz,  certainly  make  up  in  some  degree  for  the  want  of  Euro- 
j!  pean  foot  artillery.  Their  chief  use  is  their  saving  the  Europeans 
from  exposure  to  the  climate,  and  from  harassing-  and  fatiguing 
duties.  The  Court  of  Directors  have  often,  on  grounds  of  policy, 
j  disapproved  of  the  employment  of  golandaz.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
■;  distrust  them  more  than  sepoys :  but  still,  as  their  turning  against  us 
could  do  us  more  barm,  and  as  we  do  not  want  them  so  much  as 
sepoys,  their  use  should  be  limited  as  much  as  possible. 

By  the  great  addition  made  to  the  golandaz  in  1819,  when  the  Twocom- 

battalion  was  formed,  the  corps  of  artillery  was  made  sufficiently  native  foot 
*  *'  artillery 

stroii o’  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  this  consideration  which  induces  me,  and  two 

°  guiis  in  each 

notwithstanding  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  to  recommend  troop^of^ 
to  the  Board  the  carrying  into  effect  the  reduction  of  the  foot 
artillery  ordered  by  the  Honourable  Court.  Although,  however,  ®^uceciHy 
the  corps  of  artillery  is  now  strong  enough,  I  think  that  the  foot 
artillery  has  been  too  much  reduced  in  order  to  strengthen  other 
branches  of  the  corps,  and  that  in  any  modification  of  the  present 
arrangement  which  the  Honourable  Court  may  hereafter  deem  it 
expedient'" to  make,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  two  companies  of 
foot  artillery  should  be  restored,  and  that  the  expense  should  bo 
met  by  reducing  two  companies  of  golandaz  and  two  guns  in  each 
of  the  troops  of  native  horse  artillery.  All  reduction  or  angmenta- 
lio-n  of  the  artillery  will  most  conveniently  ho  made  by  troops  or 


companies,  without  reference  to  promotion,  or  .any  other,  considera¬ 
tion  than  the  demands  of  the  (State;  and  if  fourteen  .companies, 
of  foot  artillory  he  the  number  requisite  tor  the  public  demand,  if 
ouo-ht'  to  he  taken  in  preference  to  any  other  number,-  though  it 
does  not  give  an  even  number  of  battalions;  or  of  companies  to 
every  battalion. 

The  proposed  distribution  of  the  artillery,  with  the. exception  of 
the  golandaz,  is  shown  in  the  letter  from  the  •  Adjutant-general  of 
the  80th  June.  It  gives  no  European  foot- artillery  to  Malabar,  to 
the  northern  or  southern  division  of  the  army;  or  to  the  'Doab. 
These  places  may  in  part  be  supplied  when  the  two  companies  of 
European  foot  artillery  now  on  foreign  service  return.  But  two 
companies  will  still  be  wanted,  and  can  only  be  -supplied  either  -  by 
Ko principal  too  much  reducing  the  head-quarters  at  the  Mount,  the  great 
important  school  of  artillery,  or  by  restoring  the  two  companies  ordered  to  be 
siioniSbo  reduced.  The  European  foot  artillery  is  at  all  times,  but  especially 
detachment  in  times  of  difficulty,  so  essential  a  part  of.  our  military  force,  that 
sx  no  principal  division  or  important  fortress  ought  to  be  without  a 
detachment  of  it;  and  in  order  to  effect  this,  I  am  .satisfied. that 
the  reduction  which  I  have  suggested,  should  be  made  in  the 
native  branches  of  the  horse  and  foot  artillery.  The  question  as 
to  the  respective  advantages  of  the  six  and  eight  gun  troops  has  by 
no  means  been  decided  so  clearly  in  favour  of  the  eight-gun  troop, 
as  to  render  it  expedient  to  uphold  it  by  any  great  sacrifice,  and 
certainly  not  by  such  a  sacrifice  as  that  of  supplanting  .European 
by  native,  artillery,  and  incurring  at  the  same  time  a. -heavier 
expense.  The  Statements  1  to  4*  exhibit  the  expense. .  according 
to  the  new  establishment,  of  a  brigade  of  European  and  of  native 
horse  artillery,  and  of  a  battalion  of  European  arid  of  golandaz. -or 
native  foot  artillery,  respectively,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
annual  expense  is  as  follows :  ,  f 

In  Cantonment;  WfleM,  - 
A  brigade  of  European  horse  artillery  ...Us.  593,857  5  173,310  8 

A  brigade  of  native  horse  artillery  ...  ...  621,169  .4  130.208  1 

A  battalion  of  European  foot  artillery  ...  250,723  15  .-7-9,634  6, 

A  battalion  of  native  foot  artillery  or  golanddz  281,898  %  59,021  1 

The  strength  of  the  European  and -native -horse  brigade  is  the 
same,  and,  though  the  expense  of  the  native  brigade  is  consider¬ 
ably  less,  the  difference  of  expense  is  much  less  than  that  of 
efficiency.  A  brigade  of  native  horse  artillery,  528  strong,  is  about 
double  the  expense  of  a 'battalion  of  360  European  foot  artillery. 

*  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  print  these  statements. 
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Tlie  mi m l)9i'  of  companies  of  European  foot  artillery  to  be  European 
stationed  at  the  Mount  ought  not  to  be  less  than  four,  not  only 
because  it  is  the  head-quarters  and  the  school  of  instruction  of  the  “{“gt‘_4a”icd 
corps,  but  because,  if  the  number  were  smaller,  it  would  hardly  be 
possible  to  relieve  tlie  detached  companies  regularly.  The  periodi¬ 
cal  relief  of  all  the  detachments,  so  as  to  bring  them  back  to  the 
Mount  within  a  fixed  time,  is  essential  to  the  discipline  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Artillery. 

The  reasons  assigned  in  the  Adjutant-general’s  letter  of  the  30th 
Juue  for  fixing  the  head-quarters  of  several  of  the  brigades  and 
battalions  of  artillery  beyond  our  frontier  are  satisfactory,  and  1 
recommend  that  under  the  modifications  stated  in  that  letter, 
the  officer  commanding  the  army  in  chief  be  authorized  to  carry 
into  effect  the  arrangements  purposed  in  the  letter  from  the 
Adjutant-general  of  tlie  27th  April,  and  that  he  be  requested  to 
submit  a  detailed  statement  of  the  additional  horses  required  to 
complete  the  horse  artillery. 


.MJ.NIJTKS  ON  THE  WA.il  JN  BURMA.:' 

[No.  1.1 

ISUi  June,  I.B-2-i. 

Tiik  fall  of  Rangoon,  of  which  we  received  official  notification  on 
tho  loth  instant,  will,  wo  have  reason  to  believe  from. the  tenor 
of  a.  former  despatch  from  Calcutta,  be  immediately  followed  by  au 
offer  of  peace  to  the  Barman  Government.  This  circumstance, 
however,  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  interrupt  our  preparations. 
The  acceptance  of  peace  by  the  enemy  is  uncertain,  and. we  ought 
therefore  to  continue  our  measures  for  giving  every  possible  aid.  to 
the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged.  It  is  not  enough' that  we  have 
already  detached  more  troops  on  foreign  service  than  were  ever  sent 
from  any  Presidency  in  India — we  must  send  all  that-  we  can  'with 
safety  spare. 

The  first  intimation  of  there  being  even  any  likelihood  •  of .  a 
rapture  with  the  Burman  State  was  received  here  on  the  23rd  of 
February,  in  a  letter  from  the  Supreme  Government  of  the  10th  of 
that  month.  In  that  letter,  though. all  hope  of  accommodation  was 
not  entirely  abandoned,  we  were  directed  to  prepare  for  war  ;  we  . 
were  told  that  a  force  of  not  less  than  4000  men  would  be  required  . 
from  us  in  April,  and  we  were  directed  to  state  what  number  of 
troops  we  could  have  ready  for  foreign  service  in  all  March  Or  early 
in  April,  and.  what  additional  force  could  be  got  ready  in  May. 
These  questions  were  referred  to  His  Excellency  the  Commander- 
in-chief  for  his  opinion.  The  view  taken  of  this  important  subject 
by  His  Excellency  went  far  beyond  the  estimate  of  the  Supreme 
Government,  and  iu  this  view  the  Government  entirely  concurred. 
His  Excellency  stated  that  there  would  be  ready  for  foreign  service 
in  all  March  a  force  of  about  fourteen  .hundred  European  infantry 
and  five  battalions  of  sepoys,  with  a  full  proportion  of  European 
and  native  artillery,  and  that  a  second  force,  similar  m  all  respects, 
would  be  ready,  in  May. 

The  first  of  these  divisions,  under  the  command  .of  -fColpnel. 
McBean,  of  His  Majesty’s.  54tli  regiment,  sailed  on  the  I6tli  of 
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/  p;  if  rcj'  P  rt  Cornwallis,  the  rendezvous  fixed  on  by  the  Supreme 
Government  for  the  junction  of  the  Bengal  and  Madras  troops.  A 
j?ait  oi  the  second,  division,  consisting  of  His  Majesty’s  89th  and 
bftth.ljOi>s  of  sepoys,  with  three  companies  of  pioneers,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Miles,  sailed  for  Port  Cornwallis  on  the 
23rd  of  May ;  and  another  part  of  the  second  division,  composed  of 
>nvo  battalions  of  sepoys,  with  a  detachment  of  artillery,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fair,  sailed  on  the  13th  instant 
for  Chittagong  by  order  of  the  Supreme  Government,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  irruption  into  that  province  by  a  body  of  Burman 
troops.  The  whole,  therefore,  of  the  troops  of  tlie  two  expeditions 
originally  destined  for  foreign  service,  with  the  exception  of  one 
regiment  of  European  and  one  of  native  infantry,  have  sailed. 
These  two  last  corps  were,  by  a  letter  from  the  Bengal  Government 
j  under  date  the  24th  of  May,  ordered  to  he  sent  as  soon  as  possible 
ij  to  Calcutta.  This  destination  was,  however,  soon  after  counter- 
i  mantled  by  a  letter  of  the  2nd  instant,  which  directs  the  regiments 
to  be  kept  in  readiness  for  foreign  service. 

.  In  the  letter  of  the  Supreme  Government  ordering  these  two 
1  corps  to  Calcutta.,  we  were  directed  to  state  whether,  in  addition  to 
the  force  originally  intended  for  the  two  expeditions,  we  could 
without  inconvenience  spare  any  more  troops  in  the  course  of  the 
|  next  six  months.  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-chief  was  of 
opinion  that  two  native  battalions  might  he  spared,  but  did  not 
.  think  that  it  would  he  advisable,  without  taking  time  for  full  con¬ 
sideration,  to  promise  more.  The  Board  adopted  His  Excellency’s 
j  sentiments,  and  they  were  communicated  to  the  Supreme  Govern¬ 
ment  in  a  letter  dated  the  8th  instant. 

It  appears  thex-efore  that  we  have  still  ready  for  foreign 
service  one  regiment  of  European  and  one  battalion  of  native 
infantiy  belonging  to  the  second  expedition,  and  two  battalions 
of  native  infantry,  exclusive  of  the  troops  of  both  divisions.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  send  them  wherever  their  services  may  he 
deemed  most  necessary  by  the  Supreme  Government,  and  I  trust 
that  the  state  of  affairs  will  admit  of  their  being  sent  to  Rangoon, 
as  their  junction  with  the  troops  there  will  make  tlie  force  under 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell  no  greater  than  was  originally  proposed, 
and,  I  think,  not  greater  than  it  ought  to  he.  The  operations  of 
that  officer,  in  order  to  he  efficient,  must  be  extensive,  and  a,  great 
number  of  men  will  be  required  to  preserve  his  communications, 
which  wall  probably  he  a  much  more  difficult  task  than  bea.ti.Dg  or 
driving  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  before  him. 


urcttud.  (I,  i3  a  Iveys  dangerous,  and  of  ion  fatal  to  success,,  to  .Thvws  a  iorco 
‘Vr.  vi,,ir  si.  ouiy  barely  sufficient  to  nminfcftin  tfrcrosolves  in  ft  hostile  country, 
>n;< fort?.  •)•■,(]  jiojKj  t.<>  spare  for  detficlimonts  Of  distant  offensive  operations 
which  it  may  occasionally  ho  found  advisable  to  undertake.  It  is 
a  great  advantage  i.o  begin  a.  campaign  with  a  commanding  force, 
particularly  in  a.  country  recently  conquered.  It  discourages  tlto 
enemy,  and  encourages  the  people  of  the  country  to  join  and  aid 
ns,  .in  l.lii!  hope  of  regaining  their  independence.  The  occupation, 
of  Rangoon  ought  not  to  make  ns  relax  in  the  smallest  degree 
in  our  preparations,  or  to  believo  that  it  •will  bring  ns  any  nearer 
to  a  pence.  Our  safest  and  our  speediest  way  of  arriving  at  an 
honourable  peace,  is  to  consider  ibis  first  success  as  only  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a,  general  war  with  the  Burma)]  empire,  and  to  engage  in 
it  with  our  whole  disposable  force. 

ThoBuv-  The  Barmans  are  a  new  enemy  :  we  know  very  little  of  them. 

of  the  number  and  quality  of  their  troops,  of  the  nature  of  their 
country,  or  of  the  extent  of  their  resources.  Our  ignorance  in  all 
these  respects  must  render  it  difficult  .to  judge  at  once  what  plan 
of  operations  would  behest;  but.  whatever  plan  may  be  adopted  • 
by  the  Supreme  Government,  it  is  our  business  to  support  it  by 
the  exertion  of  all  the  means  in  our  power. 

His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-chief  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
with  his  usual  active  zeal,  ascertain  hereafter  the  utmost  extent  ..to 
which  we  can  safely  go  iu  sending  our  troops  on  foreign  service, 
or  on  any  service  for  which  they  may  be  required  by  the  Supreme 
Government. 

I)i  the  course  of  our  late  preparations  no  circumstance  has,  I 
the  native  believe,  excited  more  general  admiration  than  the  behaviour  of  our 
troop..,.  naqjve  troops.  Nine  battalions  of  native  infantry  have  already 
embarked,  and  most  of  them  without  a  single  man  being  absent; 
They  have  not  only  testified  no  reluctance,  but  have  shown  the 
greatest  ardour  to  go  on  foreign  service.  Journeys  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  length  and  rapidity  have  been  made  by  some  sepoys  who  were 
absent  on  leave,  in  order  to  join  in  time  to  accompany  their  corps  ; 
and  two  companies  of  pioneers  marched  in  the.  hottest  month  of 
the  year  from  the  vicinity  of  Hyderabad,  a  distance  of  365  miles, 
at  the  rate  of  24  miles  per  day,  during  fifteen  successive  days. 
The  devotion  to  the  service  evinced  by  the  whole  of  the  native 
troops  in  leaving  their  families  and  country  is  highly  honourable 
to  them  and.  their  officers,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  viewed  with 
the  greatest  approbation  by  the  Honourabld  the  Court  of  Directors., 
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3rd  August,  1824. 

lbe  Board  are  aware  that  I  have  always  considered  the  force  at  Force  at 

t?  .  *  Rangoon  in* 

itangoon  as  insufficient  for  the  demands  of  an  extensive  campaign,  sufficient 

The  arrival  of  Major  Canning’s  report  of  the  19th  June  shows  ns  £®!t®1uveoala' 
that  the  want  of  troops  had  been  much  felt ;  that  it  had  obliged 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell  to  confine  himself  within  very  narrow 
limits,  and  had  prevented  him  from  occup3'ing  at  an  early  period 
the  important  position  of  Yangan  Chamja,  and  that  it  was  only  in 
consequence  of  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcement  under  Colonel 
Miles  that  he  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  take  possession  of 
it.  Major  Canning  also  mentions  that  it  was  intended  to  carry  the 
operations  up  the  river  far  beyond  this  point.  The  occupation  of 
different  places  from  Rangoon  upwards  will  soon  find  employment 
for  all  the  addition  made  to  the  main  force  by  Colonel  Miles’ 
detachment,  and  the  operations  will  again  be  brought  to  a  stand 
from  the  want  of  troops.  This  want  will  every  day  increase  from 
sickness  occasioned  by  the  rains,  and  by  fatigue  from  incessant 
labour,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  service,  without  the  usual 
aid  of  draught  or  carriage  cattle. 

It  is  essential  to  success  that  the  force,  if  not  augmented,  should  Force,  if  uot 
at  least  not  be  diminished.  I  propose,  therefore,  that  the  only  ea,  should  at 
remaining  native  battnliou  of  the  second  expedition  should  be  reduced, 
immediately  sent  to  Rangoon,  as  it  will  not  do  more  than  replace 
the  casualties  which  must  have  occurred  since  the  date  of  Major 
Canning’s  report. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  made  a  reference  to  the  Supreme  Govern-  J'1!'e0nj®ng0 
meat  respecting  the  disposal  oE  all  the  corps  ordered  for  foreign 
service;  but,  whatever  may  lie  their  decision,  it.  cannot  alter  the  [f[[j!>t>1))’epvc 
necessity  that  exists  of  keeping  the  Rangoon  force  efficient.  1  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  in  favour  of  sending  all  the  disposable  tuliousbo. 
native  battalions  to  Rangoon;  should  it  be  otherwise,  we  can  easily  Unusoou. 
give  another  battalion  in  the  room  of  that  now  intended  to  he 
despatched. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  all  our  native  corps  on  foreign  service  Nothing  n> 
were,  when  they  embarked,  on  the  peace  establishment,  and  must  VCl'!-  ‘tinrrird 
now  he  ranch  below  it.  Although  I  am  averse  to  every  unnecessary  ®!i, 
increase  of  onr  military  expenditure,  yet  I  know  that  nothing  is  so 


,  T IT 03! A S  -MTJKRO. 


expcnsivc-aa  war  carried.  on  with  inadequate  means.  One  campaign 
drags  on  after  another,  and  wo  have  then  all  ill©  expellees  without 
Ail  nistivn  any  of  ilio  ad  van  (ages  of  war.  Willi  the  view  of  preventing  tide, 
i.ioyaior  jfc  will  bo  advisable  to  increase  all  native  corps,  either  actually 
forel’im  ?«•-  employed  or  ordered  on  foreign,  service,  to  the  establishment,  at 
iw'rnisMi  to  which  they  stood  before  tlxo  reduction,  in  1821.  It  will  also  be 

l.lit  formi.-r  • 

riveugtii.  advisable  to  add  fivo  men  to  each  company  in  all  the  remaining 
corps,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  extra  duties  they  will 
have  to  perform  during  the  absence  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our- 
force,  and  to  furnish  volunteers  to  the  corps  on  foreign  service. 
The  corps  on  foreign  service  may  be  completed  .either  by  volunteers 
or  recruits,  or  both;  but  volunteering,  if  successful,  will  be  both, 
more  expeditious  and  more  efficient. 

The  Com-  I  kuow  from  communications  with  the  Commander-in-chief,  that 
chief ol the  His  Excellency  concurs  in  the  necessity  of  augmenting  our  force; 
opinion.  indeed,  what  I  have  stated  is  little  more  than  the  substance  of  his 
opinions.  I  recommend  that  the  subject  of  the  proposed  augmen¬ 
tation  be  referred  to  His  Excellency,  and  that  he  be  requested  to 
carry  it  into  effect  in  tlie  way  be  may  think  best. 

Deficiency  It  appears  from  all  oar  correspondence,  that  one  of  the  most 
fresh  pi-o-  serious  obstacles  to  the.  prosecution  of  military  operations  from 

Enngoon.  Rangoon,  is  the  want  both  of  salt  and  fresh  provisions  for  the 

Europeans.  Wo  are  now  sending  from  hence  to  Rangoon  all  the 
salt  provisions  in  the  public  stores,  and  the  Commissary-general,  has 
no  expectation  of  beiug  able  to  purchase  any  more  from  the  Europe 
ships  this  season.  The  stock  of  salt  provisions  is  also  small  at 
Calcutta,  and  no  more  can  be  prepared  until  the  setting  in  of  the 
cold  weather  :  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  find  something'  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  salt  provisions.  I  supposed  that 
when  once  the  army  was  fairly  established  at  Rangoon,  it  would  ho 
able  to  obtain  cattle  from  the  country  and  from  Acheen  sufficient 
for  all  its  wauts.  I  still  think  that,  whenever  it  is  able  to  advance, 
it  will  find  supplies  of  cattle  in  the  country ;  brat,  lest  there  shoild 
be  any  failure  in  this  respect,  we  ought  to  adopt  every  means  in 
our  power  to  furnish  some  substitute.  This  might  probably  be 
done  by  supplies  of  salt  or  pickled  fish. 

I  recommend  that  the  Commissary-general  be  directed  to  state 
what  can  be  done  in  this  respect  by  his  department. 


BUEtMA. 
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[No.  3.] 


24tli  August,  1824. 


Ifc  appears  from  the  correspondence  of  the  Supreme  Government 
and  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  lately  transmitted  to  us  from  Calcutta, 
that  an  equipment  of  draught  and  carriage  cattle  is  required  in  Kanfg°oonat 
order  to  enable  the  force  at  Rangoon  to  advance  by  Pegu  and  Ava 
to  Amarapura.  It  also  appears  that  both  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  equipment  that  would  be  necessary,  as  well  as  to  the 
means  of  conveying  it  by  sea,  the  supplying  of  it  is  deemed  to  be 
impracticable  by  the  Supreme  Government,  and  the  plan  itself,  for 
which  it  is  wanted,  is  considered  unadvisable. 

The  furnishing  such  an  equipment  as  would  enable  the  Rangoon  Asmaiifieid 
force  to  march  inland  independent  of  water  carriage,  if  not  alto-  would  he  of 
gether  impracticable,  would  require  too  much  time  and  expense  to  the  force, 
justify  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure ;  but  a  small  equipment, 
sufficient  for  the  movement  of  a  detachment,  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  force.  There  is  at  present  neither 
draught  nor  carriage  cattle.  Every  article  of  supply  that  is  landed, 
is  to  be  carried  to  the  store-house,  and  from  one  part  of  the 
cantonment  to  another,  by  the  public  followers  ;  every  gun  that 
is  moved  out,  is  to  be  dragged  through  the  mud  by  the  troops. 

The  labour  is  excessive,  and  sickness  and  inefficiency  are  the 
consequences.  A  few  hundred  bullocks  would  save  the  public 
followers  from  this  harassing  work,  and  leave  them  to  be  employed 
in  their  proper  duties.  From  five  hundred  to  one  or  two  thousand 
bullocks  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  a  detachment  of  two,  three, 

03.-  four  thousand  men,  with  six  or  eight  light  guns  and  ten 
day’s’  provisions,  to  leave  the  river  and  inarch  into  the  country 
wherever  the  roads  were  practicable.  The  power  of  moving  such 
detachments  would  enable  the  force  to  collect  supplies  of  every 
kind,  either  by  capture  or  purchase,  ami  would  greatly  facilitate 
its  main  operations.  Without  the  power  of  moving  such  detach¬ 
ments,  the  operations  of  the  Rangoon  army  must  ho  eon  lined  io 
the  river,  and  can  never  he  efficient  ;  and  as  it  will  not  have  (he 
means  of  scouring  the  country,  it  will  pcrm.ys  never  be  able  in  iimi 
freiili  meat  for  its  subsistence,  and  be  stopped  by  (he  want  of  ii. 

Tl.c  expense  of  a  small  field  equipment  will  be  great,  but  ii  ,mg!n 


ihovp  iv„t  -wbiiu  it  cannot,  nil  tlic  rest  of  the  axoama  is  thrown 

away  to  no  purpose.  ./■■. 

We  rm>  do  little  in  furnishing  even  a  small  share  oi.siich  an 
equipment  without  orders  from  Bengal,  but  we  can  at  least  send 
Biicli  a  .supply  of  bullocks  as  may  render  it  unnecessary,  to  employ 
onr  troops  and  followers  in- dragging  the  guns  and  carding  the 
stores  and  provisions.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  we  fake 
up  tonnage  for  about  two  hundred  bullocks  to  be  sent  to  Rangoon, 
and  that  we  increase  the  number  hereafter  to  five  or  six  hundred, 
or  even  more  if  found  practicable. 


[No.  .4] 

. .  8th  -October,  1824. 


Opinion  of 
the  Ooiu- 
juauder-in- 


cavalvy  for 
Rangoon. 


during  tlic 
last  twenty 

Change  in 
the  political 
situation. 


His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-chief,  in  delivering  his  opi¬ 
nion  upon  the  wish  of  the  Supreme  Government  that  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  cavalry  should  be  sent  to  Rangoon  from  this  Presidency  , 

*  if  practicable  and  expedient,’  has  stated  that  such  great,  changes, 
have  taken  place  since  he  proposed  in  April  last  the  sending  of  a 
regiment  of  native  cavalry  on  foreign  service,  thac  wc  could  not 
now  detach  such  a  force  without  involving  a  risk  not  justified  by 
prudential  or  political  considerations. 

The  occupation  of  Nagpur  and  Sholapnr,  and  the  sending  on 
foreign  service  one  European  and  two  native  regiments,  in  audi¬ 
tion  to  the  force  originally  proposed,  have  undoubtedly  caused  a, 
great  change  in  our  situation,  and  rendered  it  more .  difficult  than 
before  to  spare  any  part  of  our  cavalry  lor  foreign  service  ;  and. 
this  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  number  of  horses  being  so  much 
below  the  establishment.  When,  however,  I  consider,  the  great, 
augmentation  of  the  armies  of  the  three  Presidencies  within  the  lasfc 
twenty  years;  that  at  a  time  when  these  armies  were  .able  -,o 
maintain  the  British  authority  in  every  quarter  of  India,  ■  imitber. 
the  Bengal  nor  Bombay  establishment  had  any  cavalry,  and 
Madras  not  more  than,  half  of  what  it  now  has  ;  that  the ,  Mysore •. 
power,  the  most  formidable  of  our  three  rivals,  is  now  a  friendly 
dependent  State;  that  what  once  formed  the  dominions  .of  the 
principal  Mahratta  States,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Bengal  and 
Bombay  troops,  and  that  now  there  is  in  reality  no  powerful 
native  sovereign  in.  India,  I  cannot  think  that  by  sending  a  lew , 
bundled  uatnc  taviliv  in  Rangoon  we  should  evpf' o  on  kin 


tories  to  any  serious  danger.  The  diminution  of  the  number  of 
our  cavalry  would  no  doubt  be  inconvenient,  and,  if  an  enemy 
appeared  in  the  country,  might  perhaps  somewhat  protract  our 

operations.  But  we  ought  not,  from  the  mere  chance  of  a  con-  The  Govern- 

mont  should, 

tingentri.sk,  to  be  deterred  from  sending  a  part  of  our  cavalry  to 
any  quarter  where  their  aid  is  urgently  required.  We  should  look 
to  our  army  on  foreign  service  engaged  in  war,  and  if  the  cavalry  |ig“as™u? 
ordered  from  Calcutta  to  Rangoon  be  not  sufficient,  we  ought  to  be  ofwa/if* 
prepared  to  seud  more.  The  Body-guard  being  on  the  spot,  it  leiuired- 
was  my  intention  to  have  sent  such  p»art  of  them  as  might  be 
willing  to  embark  ;  but  the  want  of  transports  until  within  these 
few  days,  the  near  approach  of  the  monsoon,  the  impossibility, 
owing'  to  the  drought,  of  providing'  forag'e  in  proper  time, 
the  risk  of  detaining  the  ships  in  the  roads,  and  the  length  and 
danger  of  the  voyrage,  have  induced  me  to  postpone  my  design  until 
the  end  of  the  year.  We  shall  by  that  time  be  able  to  learn 
whether  the  three  hundred  cavalry  to  be  sent  from  Bengal  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  force  under  Sir  A.  Campbell.  As  the  enemy  opposed, 
to  him  have  few  or  no  cavalry,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  will 
be  sufficient;  bub,  should  it  be  otherwise,  we  ought  to  be  prepared 
to  send  more,  to  the  amount  probably  of  two  or  three  squadrons,  as 
soon  as  may  be  practicable  after  the  close  of  the  monsoon. 


[No.  5.] 

2Gth  November,  1824. 

The  medical  reports  transmitted  by  the  last  despatch  from  Ran-  Mortality 
goon  give  a,  melancholy  statement  of  mortality  among  the  European  European 
part  of  the  force,  far  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  ever  known  in  Rangoon, 
this  country,  or  perhaps  in  auy  other.  At  the  eud  of  May  the 
troops  were  so  unusually  healthy,  that  the  whole  sick  list  of  the 
force  amounted  only  to  fifty-two.  of  which  twenty  were  Europeans. 

But  from  the  month  of  June  the  sick  increased  rapidly,  and  scurvy 
making  its  appearance,  a  great  proportion  of  the  patients  died,  so 
that  by  the  middle  of  October  about  two-sevenths  of  the  whole  of 
the  Europeans  sent  from  Madras  had  been  buried.  The  deaths 
were  at  that  time  about  sixty  weekly,  or  240  per  month,  and  it  is 
stated  that  nothing  could  save  the  convalescents  but  sending  them 
away  from  Rangoon  to  Penang  or  Madras. 


■?iUK iJTEi;  Of  m  THOMAS  MUKBO.; 


Nep'loet o£  It  appears  from  Dr.  Howard,  the ■  Superintending  . Surgeon. x 
amiwir.iaVy  report  of  the  29  th  September,  that  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
to  (rive  '  the  continuance  of  salt  provisions  had  been  long  foreseen,  and  that 
nouoboftlio  in  a  letter  to  Brigadier-General  McBean  of  the  21st  July,  Ire  point-:, 
fresh  meat.  ed  oufc-the  evil  of  salt  meat,  and  the  benefit  that  would  result  from 
even  a  small  portion  of  fresh,  meat  for  soups  in  the  hospitals.  -Had 
this  letter  been  forwarded  at  the  time,  which  it  ought  to  have  been, 
it  would  have  enabled  us  to  have  despatched  some  relief  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  which  might  have  reached  Rangoon  in  October.  But  the 
21st  of  July  was  too  late  a  period  for  beginning  to  notice  the  dis¬ 
tress;  because,  from  the  time  that  must  necessarily  have  elapsed. in 
the  passage,  no  relief  sent  from  Madras,  in  consequence  of  such  an 
application,  could  have  reached  Rangoon  in  less  than  ten  weeks . 
from  its  date.  It  was  known  by  the  end  of  May  that  the  force  was 
likely  to  remain  at  Rangoon  during  the  monsoon.  Had  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Department  then  foreseen  the  probable  consequences  of  feeding 
the  troops  on  salt  provisions,  and  reported  their  opinion  without 
delay,  we  should  have  been  able,  notwithstanding  the  drought  and 
famine,  to  have  sent  to  Rangoon  a  monthly  supply  of  sheep  and 
slaughter  cattle  sufficient  to  have  furnished  fresh  meat  for  the  hos¬ 
pitals  daily.  If  the  evil  was  foreseen  at  an  early  period,  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  brought  to  notice  until  it  was  too  late. 

Omission  to  It  does  not  appear  that,  though  surrounded  by  creeks  and  rivers 
pocme-up.  |u|j  0i  fish,  it  was  ever  proposed  that  means  should  be  taken  for. 

obtaining  a  supply  of  them.  It  is  stated  in  the  last  report,  that 
they  are  found  to  be  better  for  the  sick  than  any  kind  o!  fresh 
meat  whatever ;  yet  the  nets  with  which  they  were  taken,  were 
sent  from  hence,  not  upon  any  requisition  from  Rangoon,  but  upon 
the  suggestion  of  the  Commander- in-chief,  whose  active  mind  is 
always  alive  to  everything  by  which  the  comfort  of  the  troops  or 
the  success  of  the  service  can  be  promoted.  . 

oi-voge.  Ho  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  raise  vegetables  for  the 
use  of  the  troops  or  the  sick.  There  may  have  been  obstacles  to 
prevent  it  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  but  no  explanation 
is  given. 

Eeeommen.  ,  We  know  from  late  advices  from  Rangoon,  that. supplies  of  fresh 
the  subject,  provisions  are  now  likely  to  be  obtained  by  vessels  which  have  been 
despatched  to  Cheduba  and  other  places  for  live  stock,  and  by 
means  of  the  buffalo-hunting  parties.;  but  we  ought  not,  on  account.' 
of  this  favourable  change,  to  relax  our  exertions  here  in  contri¬ 
buting  as  far  as  may  be  practicable  to  the  relief  of  the  troops.  I 
therefore  recommend  that  the  Medical  Board  be  directed  to  submit 


BORMA. 
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a,  list,  specifying  the  names  and  quantities  of  all  such  articles  as 
would  be  useful  either  in  preserving  or  restoring  the  health  of  the 
troops  at  Rangoon  ;  that  they  be  directed  to  prepare  and  keep  in 
readiness  for  embarkation  whatever  their  own  stores  can  furnish; 
and  that  the  Commissary-general  be  ordered  to  provide  the  rest. 

As  the  medical  committee  have  declared  ‘  that  if  the  constant 
‘  and  exclusive  use  of  salt  provisions  be  persevered  in,  the  whole  of 
‘  the  Europeans  will  fall  victims  to  the  prevailing  diseases,  or  be  so 
‘  far  disabled  by  them  as  to  be  rendered  useless  for  every  military 
‘  purpose,’  and  as  it  is  possible  that  the  troops  may  again  be  thrown 
into  a  similar  situation,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  receive  the 
opinion  of  the  Medical  Board  on  the  subject.  I  would  therefore 
recommend  that  they  be  desired  to  state  their  sentiments  on  the 
following  points  : 

When  salt  provisions  only  are  procurable,  whether  it  would  be 
advisable  to  confine  their  issue  to  certain  days  in  the  week,  or  to 
stop  it  entirely  P 

If  confined  to  certain  days,  what  would  be  the  best  substitutes 
’for  them,  during  the  other  days  of  the  week  ? 

If  the  issue  of  salt  provisions  be  stopped  entirely,  whether  there 
be  any  substitutes,  and  what,  by  which  the  health  of  the  European 
troops  might  be  preserved  ? 

We  know  that  in  some  countries  of  Europe  many  of  the  peasantry 
seldom  taste  animal  food.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  animal  food  is  animal  food 

J  lsabsolnte- 

absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  health  and  strength  of  our 
Europeans ;  or  that  it  may  not  be  done  by  what  we  have  always  andliea'th 
had,  and  always  can  furnish,  an  abundant  supply  of  rice,  wheat,  and  European^ 
every  kind  of  grain,  of  ghee  and  sugar,  of  tea  and  coffee,  and  of 
limes  and  tamarinds  and  other  acid  fruits.  If  all  these,  without 
animal  food,  are  insufficient  to  preserve  the  health  of  Europeans,  the 
loss  at  Rangoon  was  in  some  measure  unavoidable  ;  but  if  they  are 
sufficient  without  it,  much  of  the  loss  might  have  been  prevented. 


[No.  G.] 

liOLla  November,  1S2J- 

The  measure  now  proposed  by  His  Excellency  the  Commander-  ivop<’5«i  i»- 
in-chief  of  raising  one  hundred  supernumerary  men  for  each  of  the  native  tvsi- 
imlive  corps  on  foreign  service,  has  my  entire  concurrence.  The  imt*  s«- 
Board  has  already  authorized  the  increase  of  the  strength  of  these 


corps  to  the  war  establishment ;  bnt'.ife  is-  necessary  that  the  increase 
should  not  only  be  made,  but  that  it  should  foe  constantly  kept  as." 
complete  as  possible  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  war ;  bnck 
it;  is  evident  that  this  canuofe  be  done,  unless  . we  have  .always  a  sup-, 
ply  of  men  ready  for  embarkation,  in  order  to  replace  the  ''waste 
occasioned  by  the  service. 

The  heavy  loss  of  the  European  part  of  the  force;  at  Rangoon,  from  ; 
sickness,  renders  it  the  more  indispensable  to  keep  the  native  part 
efficient;  and  though  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  learn  . from  the  ; 
medical  reports  that  the  native  troops  have  not  suffered  materially, 
yet  in  a  climate  of  which  we  know  so  little,  we  cannot  depend  upon  . 
their  continuing  healthy;  and  we  ought,  therefore,  to  be  ready  to 
fill  up  all  casualties  which  may  happen.  If  we  waited  until  we 
heard  of  them,  and  then  began  to  make  our  preparations,  the  nty 
levies  would  reach  their  destination  too  late,  and  serious  inconveni¬ 
ence  might  arise  from  the  delay.  The  recent  capture  of  Tavoy  and 
Mergui,  and  the  probable  occupation  of  the  whole  coast  south  of 
Rangoon,  must  unavoidably  require  a  considerable  force  of  native 
troops  for  its  protection,  and  diminish  the  main  body  with  Sir 
A.  Campbell;  and  we  ought,  tbei’efoi-e,  to  make  up  to  him  for:  the 
loss  of  this  detachment  by  keeping  the  whole  of  his  native  corps 
complete. 

The  country  near  Rangoon  has  probably  been  too  long  under  the 
Barman  dominion,  and  too  well  guarded,  for  the  natives  to  venture 
to  aid  us  in  any  way.  But  as  Tavoy,  a  more  recent  conquest  of  the 
Barman  empire,  has  thrown  off  the  yoke,  it  is  probable  that  with 
our  help  the  insurrection  will  spread  northward  from  the  newer  To 
the  older  conquest  and  will  reach  Rangoon.  The  possession  of 
such  an  extensive  tract  of  country  in.  the  rear  of  the  army,  capable . 
of  furnishing  abundant  supplies  of  grain  and  live  stock,  will  be'  of 
such  importance  in  facilitating  its  operations,  that  I  can  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  found  expedient  to  secure  'the  acquisition  of 
the  coast  south  of  Rangoon,  even  if  it  should  require  more  troops 
than  Sir  A.  Campbell  can  easily  spare.  Should  this  be  the  case,;  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  recommend,  whenever  we  receive  notice  that' 
further  assistance  is  wanted,  that  the  strength  of  the  corps  on 
foreign  service  receive  a  second  addition,  or  that,  if  possible,  another 
native  battalion  be  sent  to  Rangoon.  As  no  further,  increase  ofthe 
native  troops  serving  within  the  Presidency  seems  to.  be  necessary, 
at  present,  the  recruiting  parties  may  be  withdrawn.  .  : : 


WAR  IN  BUJI3IA, 
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[No.  7.] 

27tli  December,  1824, 

It  Las  been  already  resolved  by  the  Board  to  raise  each  of  the  Fiu-tlie^rc-- 
regiments  of  native  infantry  on  foreign  service  to  one  hundred  men  *^same 
above  the  full  establishment.  Since  then  the  increase  of  sick  and 
the  detaching  of  two  regiments  to  Tavoy  and  Martaban  have  dim¬ 
inished  the  native  force  at  Raugoon  in  a  greater  degree  than  the 
authorized  augmentation  will  supply :  and  as  the  European  force 
has  also  suffered  from  disease  in  an  unprecedented  manner,  it 
becomes  the  more  necessary  to  keep  up  the  native  force  immediately 
under  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  at  Rangoon  to  its  full  original 
strength,  either  by  sending  more  men  to  corps  or  additional  coi'ps. 

More  men  can  be  sent  only  by  sending  volunteers  or  recruits.  Question 
Molunteers  may  be  found  in  abundance  to  go  with  their  own  corps  volunteers 
on  foreign  service.  But  we  cannot  expect  many  more  to  leave  their 
own  corps  for  that  purpose ;  and  we  should  be  cautious  in  calling 
for  them  where  there  is  any  chance  of  failure.  Recruits  require  seut' 
time  to  be  raised,  and  after  they  are  got,  four  months  at  least  are 
necessary  to  prepare  them  for  joining.  The  most  expeditious  mode 
of  sending  any  fur  titer  reinforcement  would  be  by  sending  a  regi¬ 
ment  at  once,  We  cannot  easily  spare  one ;  but,  'should  any  exi¬ 
gency  require  it,  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  send  one,  or  even  two 
regiments  of  sepoj'S. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  meet  such  a  demand  in  the  least  expeu-  rroposni  w 
sire  and  most  useful  way,  it  would  he  advisable  to  raise  a  local  cm:rs'n>  ,.v- 
corps  to  occupy  Seringapafcam.  By  this  measure  a  regular  battalion  gavawm. 
would  bo  set  free,  which,  from  the  unhcalthiuess  of  the  place,  is 
always  inefficient  while  there,  and  usually  for  a.  year  n.l  least  after 
being  relieved.  The  local  corps  might  be  about  the  strength  of  the 
regular  battalion,  and  might  have  a  European  euimnuiulnut  and 
adjutant. 

We  cannot  send  reinforcements  to  Rangoon,  and  at  flic  same  fi.m  roiv, 
time  keep  all  our  held  forces  in  India  complete.  It  is  m>i  necessary  ii! .V'w" 
that  all,  or  perhaps  any  of  them,  should  always  he  so  :  pari,  or  even  i  h.iuiv.if  ' 
the  whole  of  one,  may  bo  occasionally  withdrawn  for  a.  iinie,  when 
temporary  service  requires  its  aid  in  another  quart  or. 


The  great  force  required  for  the  Barman  war  ought' to  .cause' ho 
apprehension  for  the  safety  of  India ;  for  if  we  reckon,  the  increase 
•inn do  to  the  native  armies  of  the  three  Presidencies  since  the  con¬ 
clusion, of  the  late  Mahratta  war,  we  shall  find  that  it  -exceeds. the 
•whole  force  now  in  Ava,  or  destined  to  act  against  that  country. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  difficulty  in  preserving  our  possessions 
with  a  force  that  was  found  adequate  both  to  their  defence  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Mahratta  power.  Tranquillity  may  be  occasionally 
interrupted  by  turbulent  zemindars  and  other  chiefs  ;  but  these  are 
contingencies  from  which  India  never  has  been  entirely  free,  and 
which  the  ordinary  field  forces  are  amply  sufficient  to  meet. 

We  ought  not  to  regard  this  war  as  a  mere  expedition  which  is. 
to  terminate  in  one  season,  but  as  an  arduous  service  which  may 
last  for  several  campaigns,  and  we  should  therefore  be  prepared  to 
support  the  Supreme  Government  systematically  during  a  protract¬ 
ed  contest  with  all  our  means.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  when -such 
a  war  may  end.  It  may  continue  for  years,  or  it  may  terminate 
suddenly,  by  some  revolution  or  alarm  disposing  the  Government 
of  Ava  to  accede  to  our  terms.  We  should  not,  however,  trust  is 
such  chances,  but  calculate  all  our  preparations  for  along  struggle, 
and  upon  such  a  scale  as  to  ensure  success.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  every  European  corps  in  India  be  constantly  kept  up  to  its  full 
establishment,  and  that  a,  considerable  addition  be  made  to  His 
Majesty’s  naval  force  in  this  country  ;  for  in  the  operations  against 
Ava  seamen  are  still  more  useful  than  soldiers.  These  valuable 
resources  of  seamen  and  soldiers  are  not  within  our  reach,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Supreme  Government  will  apply  for  them 
to  the  authorities  at  home. 

In  the  present  war  there  are  difficulties  of  a  nature  which  we 
have  never  experienced  before;  not  from  the  military  skill  of  the 
natives,  for  that  is  far  below  wbat  we  have  met  with  in  India,  but 
from  our  ignorance  of  the  country  and  the  people,  the  obstacles 
opposed  to  an  invasion  by  land,  by  mountains,  rivers,  and  unhealthy: 
jungles,  and  the  hindrance  caused  to  operations  of  every  kind  ..by  the 
long  continuance  of  the  rainy  season.  In.  all  our  Indian  wars  fire 
bad  the  advantage  of  a  long  previous  establishment  in  the,  country, / 
and  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of; 'the  people.  We  bad  a  station  that 
was  our  own  from  whence  to  extend  ourselves,  and  we  acted  in  al¬ 
liance  with  some  native  chief,  and  by  supporting  his  title  and  authori¬ 
ty  we  secured  the  submission  of  the  people  and  obtained  aid,  as  we 
advanced,  from  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  people  were  not 


•m; 


r  'if'  r  n  (  "-filing  to  be  tlie  subjects  of  our  Government,  or  of 
oi.i-  «l)v.  of  then-  iorraer  prince.  In  Ava  we  have  none  of  these 
r  i  i  Y\  c  1  id  of  lice,  as  an  enemy,  in  a  country  to  which 

~e  :n c  .s' rumrors.  ’.vliere  we  have  no  ally,  and  where  the  whole 
nciiuii  is  hostile  10  us.  and  -where,  having  no  fort,  arsenal,  or 
Ki-oiiary,  we  are  dependent  for  everything  on  our  shipping.  In 
Indin.  and  still  more  m  Europe,  the  occupation  of  a  principal  town 
or  iOi-lresK  secures  the  submission  of  the  adjacent  country.  But  in 
Ava  this  will  not  be  the  case.  The  people  will  abandon  the  towns 
as  our  army  approaches,  because  they  know  that  we  do  not  mean 
to  fix  ourselves  permanently  in  the  country,  and  because  they  know 
that  if  they  were  to  remain,  they  would  be  punished  by  their  own 
Government.  In  most  countries  the  defeat  of  the  enemy’s  armies 
in  the  field  and  the  capture  of  his  principal  places,  and  above  all 
of  the  capital,  usually  compel  him  to  make  peace  ;  but  even  if  we 
were  to  reduce  Amnrnpura,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Burmans 
would  submit  to  our  terms.  They  might  abandon  their  capital, 
avoid  our  main  army,  and  carry  on  a  harassing  war  against  our 
supplies.  The  great  extent  of  the  country  would,  of  itself,  be  a 
powerful  ally  in  promoting  the  success  of  such  a  plan;  and  though 
our  army  might  march  through  the  country,  it  could  not  subdue  it 
while  the  people  were  hostile,  and  had  no  expectation  of  a  change 
of  Government;  for  its  strength,  unless  greatly  augmented,  would 
he  insufficient  to  retain  in  obedience  so  extensive  a  territory. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  however,  many  considerations  by  which 
such  au  enemy  may  be  induced  to  submit  to  our  terms.  Among  may  lead  the 

f  °  enemy  to 

these  are  the  danger  of  the  revolt  of  Araoan  and  the  districts  on  submit, 
the  north-ea.st  frontier  of  Bengal,  and  of  the  provinces  south  of 
San  goon ;  the  temporary  loss  of  the  resources  of  the  most  fertile 
part  of  the  empire,  the  delta  between  Prome  and  the  sea,  on  the 
advance  of  our  army  from  Rangoon,  and,  more  than  everything 
else,  the  apprehension  that  we  may,  if  the  war  be  long  protracted, 
change  our  plan  of  a  temporary  occupation  of  that  rich  province, 
into  one  of  permanent  conquest  and  establishment.  These  induce¬ 
ments  to  peace  would  he  greatly  increased  by  the  advance  of  a  force 
from  Bengal  into  Ava  by  land  ;  for  the  districts  through  which  it 
marched,  would  withhold  their  tribute  under  various  pretences; 
its  presence  would  throw  the  country  into  confusion,  and  its 
operations  would  distract  and  alarm  the  Burman  Government  and 
render  it  difficult  for  it  to  bring  a  large  force  upon  any  one  point, 
or  to  keep  it  together  when  assembled.  For  from  ail  that  we  have 
yet  heard  of  the  Burman  forces  on  former  occasions,  and  more 


,i  1  fjn  It  fiom  iltm  com  f  11.  Imu  •jffs.rk  o  i  A  f  im|  "] 
hcl.wcu  I, lie  fb-J,  and  Uio  tonfil  of  Ibis  month,  it  k  evident  Vnsd 
(1h>v  mn  a  dkordorly  mukihinJe  and  not -half  armed  5  and  1  think- 
ihat  it  may  to*  inferred,  from  the  Bamtooja  m.'i  3to  <"orps  having 
hpoii  brought  nil  fcho  way  from  liamoo,  from  theur  .Twinging,-.  with.-  ■ 
ilieii]  ( he  (HU, sl  els  ,imJ  nuns  (nl  on  tin  r r,  atm  .'tom  the  long  ott.'d 
which  elapsed  bolwoeu  the  landing  of  oar  force  at  Rangoon  am* . 
the  arrivnl  ot  the  Barman  army  under  the  Bandoola,  and  front 
other  circumstances,  that  the  Barman  Government  have  -no. stft-nd-  . 
ing  army  of  any  consequence ;  that  in  order  to  form  an  army  they 
nro  obliged  to  draw  together  men  from  the  most  distant. parts  Al¬ 
ike  empire ;  and  that  snelt  an  army  cannot  be  kept  together  for  . 
any  Jong  period.  And  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  by  .our -having- • 
two  or  three  forces  in  Ava  instead  of  one.  the  difficulties  of  the 
Unman  State,  both  in  assembling  and  keeping  together  their  army, 
would  bo  greatly  augmented. 

As  long,  however,  as  our  army  remains  at  Rangoon,  theBuraans 
will  easily  be  able  to  keep  together  a  force  to  harass  it.  They  will 
have  no  cause  for  apprehension  until  it  begins  to  advance.  .  But¬ 
in  order  to  advance  with  effect  into  the  country,  it  must  have 
the  means  of  moving  both  by  land  and  water ;  it  must  have  boats 
and  shipping,  draught  and  carriage,  cattle  and  troops.  As  far  as 
I  can  judge  from  all  the  information  before  us,  it  appears  to  mo¬ 
th  at  it  can  advance  only  by  the  river,  with  its  stores  and  heavy 
articles  in  boats,  and  the  troops,  lightly  equipped,  accompanying 
the  boats  by  land.  We  are  not  required  to  furnish -boats,  because 
it  can  be  better  done  by  the  Supreme  Government,  but  we  can  give 
material  aid  in  cattle,  if  tonnage  can  be  found.  From  two  to  three 
thousand  draught  and  carriage  bullocks  would  greatly  facilitate  the  • 
operations  of  the  army,  by  enabling-  it  to  carry  by-  land  a  light  field 
train,  tents  for  the  Europeans,  and  many  of  the  articles  .most 
essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  troops.  I  would,  therefore,  recom¬ 
mend  that,  after  providing-  for  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  and 
stores  now  tinder  orders  for  Rangoon,  all  the  remaining  tonnage 
may  be  employed  in  conveying  draught  and  carriage  bullocks. 
We  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  despatch  seven  or  eight -.hundred,, 
which,  together  with  those  sent  from  Bengal,  and  those  already, 
with  the  force,  may  .probably  answer  the-  immediate  object  of 
moving  up  the  river  to  where  it  divides  into  the  branches  which 
form,  the  delta.  But  in  order  to  act  with  effect,  the  force  mast  not 
only  be  able  to- carry  on  operations  near  the  river,. but  also  in  the 
country  -at  a  distance  from  it,  and  it  could  hardly  do  this  with  a 
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smaller  establishment  of  bullocks  than  12,000  or  15,000.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  when  the  army  advances,  means  will  be  found  to 
purchase  buffaloes,  horses,  and  bullocks  in  the  country,  so  as  nearly 
to  supply  its  wants,  or  that,  if  a  communication  can  be  opened 
with  the  force  destined  for  Aracan,  it  might  by  that  route  receive 
supplies  of  bullocks  and  elephants  from  Bengal ;  but  if  the  demand 
cannot  be  supplied  in  either  of  these  ways,  we  must  continue, 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  expense,  to  send  bullocks  from  this 
Presidency. 

With  regard  to  troops,  we  can  easily  supply  them,  so  as  to  keep  Special  «?c- 
up  the  native  part  of  the  expedition  to  its  original  strength,  and 
even  considerably  beyond  it.  No  corps  has  been  found  more  useful  CAre^boiad 
than  the  pioneers,  and  I  propose  that  twenty  men  be  added  to  the 
establishment  of  each  company  on  foreign  service.  Notwithstand-  COI“il"^.m1' 
ing  the  privations  suffered  by  the  troops  at  Rangoon,  there  is  no  witiitue 
reluctance  among  those  here  to  follow  them.  But  we  ought,  by  froops. 
sending  every  supply  in  our  power  to  Rangoon,  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  scarcity,  and  to  preserve  the  good-will 
and  confidence  of  the  troops.  If  the  service  there  should,  by  any 
want  of  attention  to  their  comfort,  become  unpopular,  the  native 
troops,  not  only  those  employed  on  it  will  lose  their  zeal,  but  those 
here  will  decline  going-  and  make  it  impracticable  to  keep  the 
foreign  division  complete.  Nothing,  I  believe,  would  be  more  The  womni- 
satisfactory  both  to  the  native  and  European  troops  than  that  all  tot™£ 
who  are  disabled  by  wounds  or  sick,  and  not  likely  to  recover  soon,  Satire, ud 
should  be  sent  back  to  India  by  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  we  sent'bact  to 
ought  to  submit  to  the  Supreme  Government  the  expediency  of  first  oppor^ 
sending  instructions  on  this  head  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell.  tuiuty. 


[No.  8.] 

11  th  January,  1S25. 

In  a  former  Minufc  I  stated  to  the  Board  that  we  ought  to  be  Fimhtr  mt. 
prepared  to  send  one  or  even  two  additional  regiments  of  native  regiment*  oii 
infantry  to  Rangoon,  and  that  for  this  purpose  it  would  be  neces-  fan  try. 
sary  to  raise  a  local  corps  for  Seri ngapa tain  in  order  to  set  free  the 
regular  corps  employed  as  the  garrison  of  that  place.  But  as  (his 
measure  would  give  us  no  equivalent  for  the  second  corps  proposed 
to  be  held  available  for  embarkation,  and  as,  from  the  number  of 
corps  already  on  foreign  service,  considerable  dillioulfy  has  been 
fonnd  in  carrying  on  the  ordinary  duties  on  the  conn  try  willi  flio.se 
left  behind,  I  propose  that  another  addition  of  live  men  (o  each 


■Ur;  :  ;arau!ri?fi  ok  si  it.  Thomas  m  r  o  :  ;: 

company  bo  allowed  to  every  regiment  of  native  infantry  no;.  ..on. 
foreign  service. 

s-ivn-Hv  or  I  have  received  many  complaints  of  the  severity  of  the  cady -to, 
'vMd'au>t0  ■which  the  troops  are  now  unavoidably  subjected  from  the  difficulty 
InTniiirt'iu'c  of  finding  men  for  the  various  services  for  which,  guards,-  escorts, 
exroswi.  detachments,  are  constantly  required  ;  .and  unless  the.  proposed 

increase  is  made,  it  will  be  impracticable  either  to  lessor.,  the 
pressure  of  duty  on  the  troops  at  home,  or  to  send  any  more  corps 
on  foreign  service.  This  increase  will,  besides  adding  to  ,  onr, 
strength  at  home,  afford  some  aid  in  volunteers  for  foreign  service, 
because  the  corps  stationed  beyond  oui'  frontier  have  not  hitherto 
been  allowed  to  give  volunteers  for  Ava.,  but  may  now  bo  allowed; 
to. give  them. 

Hc.wv  Every  aid  from’  volunteering  ought  to  be  resorted  to  in  order’  to- 

sXcsstu  keep  the  force  in  Ava  complete,  lest  recruiting  should  prove 
Emma.  inadequate  for  that  purpose;  and  when  we  consider  the  rapid  waste 
of  men  in  Ava,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  this 
may  be  the  case.  By  the  latest  returns  it  appears  that,  the  actual , 
casualties  in  twelve  native  corps  on  foreign  service,  including  the  two 
regiments  at  Chittagong,  in  seven  months,  from  May  to  November, 
inclusive,  amount  to  about  four  hundred  invalids  in  the  last  stage 
of  debility  who  have  already  sailed  from  Rangoon,  for  this  place. 
It  is  understood  that  there  are  about  eight  hundred  more  nearly 
in  the  same  state  ;  and  if  to  these  we  add  the  ordinary  sick, -it  will 
appear  that,  in  the  space  of  seven  mouths,  the  loss  of  men,  to  the 
service  in  Ava  between  death  and  sickness  has  amounted  to  nearly 
two  thousand. 

As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Supreme  Government  will 
direct  us  to  send  to  Rangoon  whatever  native  troops  can  with 
safety  be  spared,  I  recommend  that  Lieutenant-General  Bowser  bo 
requested  to  prepare  a  regiment  of  native  infantry  for  embarkation 
as  soon  as  possible. 


[No.  9.] 

8th  April,- 1825. 

The  whole  of  the  five  hundred  dooly*  bearers,  which  were  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  dispatch  from  the  Supreme  Government  of  the  23 tb 
of  January  last,  to  be  sent  to  Rangoon,  have  already  been  embark--' 
ed  ;  but  from  the  infoi'mation  which  has  reached  us,  I  think  that  a 

•  Dooly,-  properly  d-AH,  a  litter  car-  arc  used  for  the  conveyance  of  the 

riocl  by  men,  Tn  Indian  wars  doolies-  sick  and. wounded;-  .  ■■  .*  .  - 
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further  supply  of  the  same  amount  will  certainly  be  required.  The 
last  despatches  from  Colonel  McGragh  and  Brigadier- General 
Cotton  state  the  scarcity  of  them,  and  the  great  use  they  are  of  to 
the  force  ;  and  as  it  appears  that  the  Commissary-general  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  even  by  the  offer  of  double  pay,  could  not  procure  more  than 
one  hundred  to  go  to  Rangoon,  we  ough  t  not,  I  think,  to  lose  time 
in  waiting  for  a  requisition  from  Bengal,  but  to  order  the  Com¬ 
missary-general  at  once  to  procure  five  hundred  dooly  bearers  for 
general  service  at  once.  There  is  no  danger  that  the  whole  will 
not  he  wanted.  If  the  number  were  twice  as  great,  there  would 
be  employment  for  them  all ;  for  on  such  service  as  the  present,  no 
class  of  public  servants  can  he  turned  to  greater  advantage  than 
dooly  bearers. 


[No.  10.] 


28th  June,  1826. 


Tim  reports  of  peace,  which  have  been  so  prevalent  since  the  Reports  of 
arrival  of  the  last  accounts  from  Rangoon,  should  not  induce  the  should  not 

°  ’  induce  any 

Board  to  relax  in  any  degree  in  its  military  preparations.  Whether 
negotiations  may  have  been  entered  into  or  not,  and  whether,  after  rppava- 
having  been  begun,  they  may  be  broken  off  or  brought  to  a  success¬ 
ful  conclusion,  it  is  our  business  to  go  on  as  if  the  war  were  to 
continue.  There  is  no  time  when  it  is  more  essentially  requisite 
that  an  army  should  ho  strong  than  at  the  very  moment  when  its 
commander  is  treating  for  peace.  It  will,  therefore,  in  conducting 
the  negotiations,  be  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  to  have  his  force  kept  efficient;  and  if  they  break  off,  it 
is  obvious  that  it  will  be  no  less  necessary  that  be  should  be  strong. 

We  do  not  know  what  are  the  conditions  of  peace  which  the  object  of 
events  of  the  war  may  enable  the  Supreme  Government  to  exact,  Hornsby 
or  which  they  may  deem  it  advisable  to  require  :  they  may  be  such  object  may 
as  to  send  homo  in  a  few  months  the  greater  part  of  our  force,  or  L  ‘  ' 
to  retain  it  a  considerable  time  in  Ava.  One  of  the  main  objects 
of  tbe  war  is  undoubtedly  to  prevent  future  aggression.  This  may 
be  accomplished  in  various  ways:  by  retaining  the  conquests  of 
Assam,  Cachar,  and  Aracau,  and  stationing  a  respectable  force  in 
that  frontier;  by  breaking  the  power  of  Ava  so  completely  as  to 
disable  it  from  ever  again  invading  Bengal ;  by  aiding  the  Pegu 
nation  in  again  establishing  their  independence,  if  they  themselves 


■but-,  without  omnmirbmg  ourselves  to-support  them  beyond  a  cor... 
■.tain  period.  No  measure  of  mere  defence  would  so  effectually, 
guard  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bengal  as  the  restoration  of  the  Pegu 
State.  As  long  as  Rangoon  was  in  the  bands  of  that  people,  the 
Barmans  would  never  venture  to  disturb  Bengal.  It  must  bo 
acknowledged,  however,  that  unless  the  people  of  Pegu  set  up  a 
chief  of  their  own,  and  support  him  with  all  their  force  in  throw¬ 
ing  off  the  yoke,  nothing  can  be  done  for  them. 

As,  therefore,  the  continuance  of  our  troops  in  Ava  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  period  must  depend,  on  the  •  events  of  the  war, 
and  the  terms  of  peace  which  the  Supreme  Government  may  deem 
it  expedient  to  prescribe,  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  every  event, 
by  keeping  our  force  in  Ava  complete  as  long  as  it  may.be  wanted 
there.'  But  this  cannot  be  done  unless  we  always  look  forward  six 
or  eight  months  at  least  ;  for  that  time  is  required  in  order  to 
collect  cattle  and  drivers,  and  to  raise,  discipline,  and  embark 
troops  for  foreign  service.  It  is  for  this  reason  1  hat  I  have  already 
recommended  that  a  hundred  supernumerary  men  be  raised  for*, 
every  corps  in  Ava,  to  keep  them  always  complete,  and  that  I  now 
recommend  that  the  Commissary-general  bo  directed  to  provide,  in 
addition,  to  the  number  already  ordered,  three  thousand  bullocks 
with  drivers  for  embarkation. 

The  prolongation  of  the  absence  of  so  great  a  portion  of  our 
army  in  Ava  must,  it  may  be  thought,  by  weakening  us  so  much 
at  homo,  endanger  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  unless  some  now 
corps  be  raised  to  supply  the  deficiency.  But  I  see  no  ground  for 
any  serious  apprehension  on  this  bead.  The  troops  which  still 
remain,  are  sufficient  to  maintain  order.  Those  who  have  gone  on 
foreign  service,  by  having  been  raised  in  every- part  of  the  country;- 
leave  relations  everywhere  interested  in  the  preservaticra.--of-.its 
peace.  The  ease  with  which  recruits  are  found  in  every  district, 
and  the  cheerfulness  with  which  they  embark,  are  indications  that 
the  people  are  in  general  well  affected.  The  very  confidence 
which  Government  itself  shows  in  the  continuance  of  tranquillity, 
by  the  readiness  -  with  which  it.  sends  fresh  troops  to. -Ava,  by  its-- 
raising-  no  new  corps  in  their  room,  by  its  adopting  no  new. 
measures  of  precaution,  must  tend  to  discourage  the  disaffected, 
wherever  they  may  be,  by  impressing  them  with  the  .  belief  that 
Government  must  be  •  conscious  of  -the  sufficiency  of  its  .-own  re¬ 
sources  to  repress  every  attempt  to  excite  disturbance  -or  insur¬ 
rection. 
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[No.  11.] 

23rcl  June,  1825. 

It  is.  very  satisfactory  to  observe  from  the  letters  lately  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us  by  the  Supreme  Government,  from  Sir  A.  Campbell, 
that  tbe  country  about  Pro  me  will  furnish  abundant  supplies  of 
draught  bullocks,  and  that  he  will  require  no  more  troops.  This 
information  was  not  intended  to  make  us  suspend  our  preparations 
for  sending  troops  and  cattle  to  Ava,  or  the  Bengal  Government 
would  have  given  us  instructions  to  that  effect.  I  am  therefore  of 
opinion  that  we  ought  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  such 
information  had  been  received.  The  cattle  we  are  sending  are 
almost  entirely  for  carriage,  and  they  will  still  be  very  useful  with 
the  army  for  many  purposes  for  which  draught  cattle,  even  if 
found  in  as  great  plenty  as  expected,  cannot  be  employed.  The 
troops  we  are  now  sending,  are  not  additional  corps,  but  men 
•wanted  to  complete  the  corps  actually  on  foreign  service  and  to 
keep  them  efficient.  It  is  very  possible  that  Sir  A.  Campbell  may 
be  able  to  draw  from  the  conquered  provinces  a  supply  of  draught 
bullocks  so  ample  as  to  render  all  aid  in  this  point  from  India  un¬ 
necessary.  lint  as,  even  in  India,  where  bullocks  abound,  we  are 
frequently  disappointed  in  our  calculations  regarding  them,  both 
as  to  their  number  and  the  time  of  their  being  ready,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  similar  disappointments  may  occur  in  Ava  ;  and  it 
would  not,  therefore,  be  safe  to  discontinue  sending  cattle  from 
India  until  -we  learn  that  Sir  A.  Campbell  has  actually  got  tbo 
number  he  requires,  and  that  he  will  be  able  to  keep  it  complete. 

We  have  not  yet  had  sufficient  experience  in  Ava  to  form  any 
correct  estimate  cf  the  probable  number  of  casualties  among  the 
troops  and  cattle  during  the  next  six  or  twelve  mouths.  If  the 
war  be  continued  for  another  campaign,  the  waste  of  cattle,  if  wo 
may  judge  from  what  takes  place  in  tins  country,  must,  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstauccs,  be  very  considerable,  and  pro¬ 
bably  such  as  will  demand  the  utmost  exertion  both  in  Ava  and 
India  to  repair.  The  extended  lino  of  operations  which  must 
necessarily  be  occasioned  by  advancing  towards  tbo  eapiial  must 
also  call  for  many  detachments  of  troops  to  serve  as  escorts,  or  as 
garrisons  for  the  various  posts  which  must  bo  occupied  in  order  iu 
cover  our  lengthened  communications,  But  these  detachment-: 


cnnnol,  |jo  spared -without  too  much-  weakening,  tho  -main-  body  os 
iho  army,  unless  it  bo  kept  complete  by  continual  reinf-oreemexite 
from  this  country, 

'Pho  prospect  of  peace,  or  even  its  actual  conclusion,  ought 
to  make  no  change  whatever  in  our  exertions-. to  keep  the  force 
in  Avar  complete.  Its  efficiency  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
have  much  weight  in  making  the  Barman  Government  •  submit -to 
the  terms  of  peace  which  may  be . imposed,  .and  carry  them  -into 
effect  without  evasion  or  unnecessary  delay.  With  such,  an  enemy- 
nothing  ought  to  he  left  to  chance.  Sir  A.  Campbell,  even  .after 
peace  lias  been  made,  ought  at  all  times  to  be  prepared  to  renew 
the  contest  if  necessary ;  and  until  the  very  last  day  that  his-  force 
may  remain  in  Ava,  it  should  be  kept  as  complete  in  men  and  in 
every  kind  of  equipment  as  if  the  war  were  only  about  to  -begin  ; 
and  I  think  that  we  ought  to  keep  this  principle  in  view-  in  nil  out- 
measures  for  sending  supplies  to  Ava. 


[No.  12.] 

8tli  August,  1S£5, 

In  the  letter  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  dated  the  27th  Mar- 
last,  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Supreme  Government,  it  is  supposed  . 
to  be  a  possible  case  that  the  war  in  Ava  may  be  protracted  even 
after  the  fall  of  the  capital,  by  the  flight  of  the  King  to  a  distant 
part  of  his  dominions.  Such  an  event  would  have  the  effect,  not 
only  of  continuing  the  present  expenditure  by  detaining  our  troops 
in  Ava,  but  of  increasing  it,  by  compelling  us  to  raise  additional 
men  for  all  the  corps  of  native  infantry  employed  in  India,  in  order 
to  relieve  them  from  the  severe  duty  to  which  -they  are  now  neces¬ 
sarily  subjected  by  the  absence  of  so  considerable  a.  part  of  our 
force  on  foreign  service.  The  additional .  duty  -which  is  thrown, 
upon  the  troops  at  home  by  foreign  expeditions,  is  always  cheer¬ 
fully  borne,  because  it  is  expected,  that  it  will  be  of.  short  duration  ; 
but  when  this  extra  duty  comes  to  be  extended  to  a  second,  and 
even  to  a. third  year,  the  case  is  altered :  the  men  become  exhausted 
and  dispirited,  and  discipline  cannot  be  strictly  maintained.  Repre¬ 
sentations  have  already  been  made  to  me  of  the  severity  of  iho 
duty  at  several  stations,  and  of  the  general  deficiency  of  native 
infantry ;  but  as  I  know  that  the  troops  themselves  always  make 
ample  allowance,  for  hardships  which  may  be  imposed  upon  theni 
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by  the  exigency  of  the  public  service,  and.  as  I  tliink  it  better  that 
they  should  suffer  some  hardship  for  a  time  than  that  we  should  aug¬ 
ment  our  army  whenever  a  part  of  it  is  sent  on  a  temporary  foreign 
expedition,  I  am  unwilling  to  propose  any  augmentation  as  long 
as  there  is  any  hope  of  peace  being  made,  and  of  some  of  our  corps 
returning  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  Should  peace  not  be 
made  within  this  period,  it  will  then  become  my  duty  to  recom¬ 
mend  an  addition  of  a  certain  number  of  men  to  each  company  in 
every  corps  of  native  infantry.  All  our  corps  of  native  infantry, 
not  on  foreign  service,  are  still  five  men  a  company  below  the 
lowest  war  establishment ;  and  from  the  late  success  of  our  recruit¬ 
ing  service  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  whatever  number  of  men 
may  be  wanted,  will  be  easily  got.  There  are  many  circumstances, 
however,  which  induce  me  to  hope  that  the  war  may  be  finished  in 
the  ensuing  campaign,  and  so  render  the  expense  of  increasing  our 
military  establishment  unnecessary. 

Our  chief  object  in  the  present  war  is  undoubtedly  security  from  Means  of 
future  aggression :  our  next  objects  are,  peace  and  the  return  of 
■our  army.  There  are  two  ways  of  preventing  future  aggression :  theBur- 
one  is  by  so  completely  breaking  the  power  and  spirit  of  the  enemy 
as  to  deter  him  from  ever  renewing  hostilities  :  another  is  by  dis¬ 
membering  or  revolutionizing  the  kingdom  of  Ava.  The  means  of 
effecting  these  objects  are  in  our  hands.  The  power  of  the  enemy 
may  be  broken  by  advancing  to  the  capital,  and  by  showing,  not 
only  to  the  Burmans,  but  to  all  the  tributary  nations,  the  weakness 
of  the  military  force  of  Ava.  The  kingdom  may  be  partially  dis¬ 
membered  by  making  Assam,  Cacbar,  and  all  the  petty  States  ou 
the  north-east  frontier  of  Bengal,  independent  of  Ava,  and  by 
retaining  Aracan ;  and  more  completely  by  raising  up,  if  possible, 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Pegu.  Could  any  enterprising  chief  of 
that  nation  be  found  to  assume  the  government,  he  would  probably, 
even  without  any  other  aid  than  some  arms,  be  able  to  maintain 
himself  against  Ava,  now  broken  in  force  and  fallen  in  character. 

If  the  King  of  Ava  docs  not  seek  peace  before  the  loss  of  his  enpi-  Burma  u  a 
tal,  it  is  not  likely  that  ho  would  hold  out  long  after  that  event  .  He  ivia'i '  may 
would  be  deserted  by  bis  army,  if  wc  may  judge  from  all  that  \vc  auMimaem. 
have  yet  seen  of  its  behaviour :  lie  would  become  dispirited,  and. 
would  rather  offer  terms  than  live  as  a  vagabond.  ,1 1  may-  lie  said  {.hat 
lie  might  fly  to  a  distant  province,  and  carry  on  a  long  defensive  wav. 

But  Ava.  docs  not  seem  to  lie  calculated,  either  from  the  nature  of  the 
country  or  the  character  of  the  people,  for  Mi  is  sort  of  con  lest.  An 
extensive  country  and  a, scanty  population  are  usually  great  oka  aria 


in  invasion,  and  still  more  so  to  conquest;  bcrnus''  in  SU''L  count!  f.  • 
there  are  seldom  any  places,  the  occupation  ol  nbmh  f/  u  judm  in  * 
command  of  tlio  country.  To  subduo  tho  country,  troops  rausi;  be 
spread  over  every  part  of  it;  and  where  the.  people  are  hostile,  this  • 
cannot  with  safety  lie  done.  But  Ava,  though  of-  very  great-extent,, 
and  very  thinly  inhabited  in  proportion  to  that  extent,  is  from, 
various  causes  more  easily  subjugated  than  such,  countries  usually 
are.  The  population,  .as  far  as  we  have  yet  seen,  are  neither  war¬ 
like  not*  hostile  to  us.  They  appear  to  have  no  particular  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  rulers,  and  to  be  as  willing  to  live  under  our  protec¬ 
tion  as  theirs.  The  population,  though  thin,  appear  to  be  chiefly 
concentrated  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddi,  where  most  of  their 
principal  towns  are.  This  river,  therefore,  by  running  like  a  high 
road  through  the  fertile  and  populous  part  of  the  kingdom,  renders 
it  perfectly  vulnerable,  and  enables  a  superior  army  to  subdue"  it, 
because  the  invader,  by  having  tho  command  of  the  river,  has  in 
fact  the  command  of  the  country. 

I  do  not  therefore  see  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  the.  King, 
would  attempt  to  protract  the  war  long  after  the  fall  of  the  capital. 

I  know  of  only  one  thing  likely  to  induce  him  to  hold  out — the  idea 
that  we  would  not  keep  the  country,  but  would  get  tired  of  the  war. 
and  withdraw  our  forces.  Whatever  may  be  intended  in  this 
respect,  it  will  be  advisable  to  indicate  by  our  whole  conduct  a 
fixed  design  of  keeping  our  conquests.  Nothing  would  so  soon 
bring  the  King  to  terms  as  the  belief  that  we  had  such  an  intention, 
or  so  much  encourage  his  holding  out  as  a  contrary  -opinion.  The 
most  likely  means  of  impressing  this  belief  would  be  to  appoint  a. 
Europoan  officer  to  the  charge  of  the  civil  government  in  alHlio 
conquered  territory,  leaving  the  details  in  the  bauds  of  tho  natives 
under  his  general  control ;  and  to  collect  a;  revenue  according  to 
usage,  but  much  lighter,  in  order  to  make  it  popular,  This  plan 
was  adopted  by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  Mysore,  and  was  very  useful- in¬ 
procuring  supplies  of  grain  and  cattle  for  the  army.  Such  an 
enemy  as  we  are  now  engaged  with,  should  always  be  made  to  fear 
the  worst.  If  lie  thinks  that  war  may  terminate  in  the-  loss  of  his 
crown  or  of  a  considerable-  part  of  his  dominions,  he  will  shun  it 
carefully.  But  if  he  thinks  that  there  is  a  chance  of  gaining  a-u 
accession  of  territory  from  success,  and  that -.there -is  no  danger  of  . 
losing  any  permanently  from  defeat,  he  has  no  sufficient  motive  to 
deter  him  from  aggression. 
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If,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  King  should,  on  the  advance  of 
Sir  A.  Campbell,  fly  from  his  capital  and  refuse  to  treat,  we  cannot  andrefuscs 
keep  our  army  in  Ava  for  ever,  and  must  for  our  own  safety  endea- 
Arour  to  establish  a  government  that  will  treat,  and  enable  us  to  f,^°1yhls 
withdraw,  and  put  an  end  to  a  wav  so  destructive  to  our  resources,  encouraged 
We  know  from  the  past  history  of  Ava  that  revolutions  have  not  thcgoreni. 
been  unfreqnent  there,  and  that  members  of  the  royal  family  have  mcnt‘ 
often  attempted  to  supplant  the  sovereign.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  disposition  is  not  in  any  degree  diminished,  and 
that  the  prince  of  Tarawa ddi  or  some  other  member  of  the  royal 
family  might  with  our  assistance  be  encouraged  to  seize  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  desertion  of  the  capital,  the  disgrace  attending  it,  the 
unpopularity  of  the  King,  would  all  favour  the  measure.  The 
prince  supported  by  us  would  be  readily  acknowledged.  He  would 
not  have  to  conquer  the  country ;  ho  would  receive  possession  of  it 
from  us,  and  he  would  therefore  have  the  strongest  motive  for 
seeking  the  continuance  of  our  friendship. 

As  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  iu  the  above  observations  that 
there  are  grounds  for  hoping  that  peace  may  be  obtained  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  I  wish  to  defer  talcing  any  steps  for  the 
increase  of  the  strength  of  our  native  infantry  regiments,  until  we 
can  see  with  more  certainty  whether  this  hope  is  likely  to  be  realiz¬ 
ed  or  not. 


[No.  13.] 

22nd  August,  1825. 

In  the  communication  from  the  Supreme  Government,  respecting  Hensons  lor 
the  sending  of  another  European  regiment  to  Rangoon,  we  are  nfldiiiouai 
authorized  to  exercise  our  discretion  in  sending  it  or  not.  The  regiment  to 
measure  will  he  attended  with  considerable  inconvenience,  but  it  is 
no  doubt  practicable  ;  and  as  I  think  that  no  inconvenience,  or  any¬ 
thing  short  of  the  most  evident  danger  to  our  affairs  in  India, 
ought  to  make  us  withhold  from  the  war  in  Ava.  any  aid  we  can 
possibly  spare,  and  as  the  movement  of  a  brigade  by  Pegu  and 
Tonghoo  on  Ava,  an  operation  to  which  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
attaches  the  greatest  importance,  depends  on  his  receiving  another 
European  regiment,  I  recommend  that;  His  Majesty’s  ihth  Regiment 
now  in  Fort  St.  George,  he  sent  to  Rangoon  without,  delay. 
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giv  Archibald  Campbell  thinks  it  not  -unlikely  -that,,  .during- 
advance  towards  the  capital,  the  enemy  might  send  .a  force  by- 
Toimiioo  into  the  lower  provinces  in  his  rear.  The  mischief  that 
would  result  from  such  a  movement  is  so.  far;  beyond  any  incon¬ 
venience  that  could  arise  here  from  the  absence  of  the  regiment, 
that  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  ought  not,  by  any'  hesitation  on  our. 
part,  to  put  the  great  -  object  of  the  campaign  to  the  hazard  of 
failure,  by  not  affording  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  the  means  of 
securing  his  right  flank  from  being  turned  by  the  enemy. 

I  recommend  that  a  wing  of  His  Majesty’s  .48th  .Regiment  be. 
without  delay,  ordered  from  Tricliinopoly  to  garrison  Tort  •  St. 
George;  and  that,  on  the  embarkation  of  the -45th- for  -Rangoon, 
the  garrison  of  Fort  St.  George  may  be  reinforced  by  The  foot 
artillery  from  the  Mount. 

I  recommend  that,  orders  be  issued  for  recruiting  -  five  men  a 
company  for  all  the  corps  not  on  foreign  service.  This  will  make 
each,  company  ninety  men,  which  was  the  establishment  previous 
to  the  reduction  in  1820.  Provision  lias  already  been  made  for 
completing  the  corps  on  foreign  service. 


[No.  1.4.] 

.  20t.ii  December,  .1825. 

Farther  pro*  Brigadier-General  Cotton  has  informed  us  that,  besides  the  new 
Increasing  levies  which  have  been  sent  to  Ava,  it  will  be  necessary  to  relieve 
at  least  foui*  of  the  native  regiments  there,  which  have  .suffered 
most,  by  complete  regiments  from  hence.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
we  ought  at  once  to  comply  with  his  request,  in  order  to  avoid.'the 
danger  of  embarrassing  the  operations  in  Ava,  by  any  'unnecessary 
delay.  The  officer  commanding  the  araiy  in  chief-  has  stated  that 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  meet  Brigadier- General  Cotton’s;  demand,' 
and  to  provide  for  the  pressing  want  of  troops  occasioned  by  the 
absence  of  so  great  a  part  of  our  army  on  foreign  service,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  raise  immediately  seven  extra  regiments  of  native  - 
infantry;  and  to  make  an  addition  of  eighty  troopers  ana  horses  to 
each,  regiment  of  native  cavalry,  besides  a.  further  addition  of  one 
hundred  troopers  and  horses  to  the  first  regimont,  to  replace  the 
casualties  which  must  arise  during  its  service  in  Ava-  1  am  aware 
of-  the  difficulty  which  is  felt  from  the  want  of  troops :  but  it  is  a 
difficulty  which  must  always  be  borne,  to  a  -certain,  extent  -.when  w  e 
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are  engaged  in  foreign  war,  and  I  therefore  think  that  somewhat 
less  than  the  proposed  addition  will  for  the  present  be  sufficient. 

'By  the  measure  of  relieving  four  regiments  in  Ava,  we  shall  lose 
the  services  of  four  regiments  in  India ;  because  two  regiments 
must  land  at  Rangoon  before  one  can.  embark  on  its  return  from 
thence,  and  two  regiments  must  either  be  at  Madras,  waiting  to 
embark,  or  on  their  march  from  the  interior  to  the  coast  for 
embarkation.  The  arrival  of  the  return  corps  will  make  no 
difference,  because,  as  such  relief  must  probably  continue  while 
the  war  lasts,  whenever  one  corps  returns,  another  must  be  put  in 
march  for  the  coast. 

We  have  now  in  Ava,  fourteeu  native  regiments;  in  Aracan 
two,  and  the  proposed  reliefs  require  four ;  so  that  we  shall  have 
in  all  twenty  withdrawn  from  our  home  force.  Colonel  Fair’s 
brigade  may  be  soon  expected  from  Aracan  ;  but  it  will  be  long 
inefficient,  and  even  when  restored,  we  shall  still  have  eighteen 
native  regiments  appropriated  to  the  service  in  Ava;  and  we  shall 
have  only  thirty-two  to  cover  the  territories  to  which  in  ordinary 
'times  fifty  regiments,  our  whole  establishment  of  native  infantry, 
is  allotted.  So  great  a  demand  upon  our  regular  force  can  only  be 
replaced  by  raising  extra  battalions.  Had  only  twelve  or  fourteen 
native  regiments  been  required  for  Ava,  we  might  still  have  gone 
on  a  little  longer  without  increasing  our  forces  ;  but  with  eighteen 
native  regiments  and  the  greater  part  of  our  European  troops 
either  actually  absent  on  foreign  service  or  destined  for  it,  to 
delay  any  longer  the  raising  of  extra  battalions  would  be  pushing 
too  far  the  harassing  duties  of  our  sepoys,  and  risking  too  much 
by  leaving  the  country  too  bare  of  military  force.  Even  now 
weave  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  we  cau  be  with  safety  iu  this 
respect ;  hut  if  we  allot  four  more  corps  for  relief  in  Ava,  we  shall, 
not  have  the  means  of  effecting  the  ordinary  relief  of  corns  at 
homo,  wc  shall  he  quite  unable  to  assemble  in  cn.se  of  emergency 
the  smallest  disposable  force,  and  we  shall  exhaust  the  patience  of 
the  native  troops  and  destroy  their  health  and  discipline  by  inces¬ 
sant  exertion  and  want  of  regular  relief  or  repose. 

Four  is  the  smallest  number  of  extra  battalions  that  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  Tills  number  cannot  for  a  considerable  time  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  the  four  relieving  regiments,  and  oven  when  completed, 
will  very  inadequately  supply  their  place.  Two  of  the  relieving 
battalions  must  reach  Rangoon  before  Sir  A.  Campbell  can  send 
one  in  return,  because  while  one  of  (.hem  relieves  a  corps  at  Ran¬ 
goon,  the  other  must  proceed  up  the  country,  in  order  to  relieve 


since  Sir  A.  Campbell  said  that  he  wanted  no  more,  but  we  have 
since  sent  him  His  Majesty’s  45th  Regiment, -and  Colonel  Stuart’s 
brigade  of  native  infantry  ;  and  if  the  war  continue,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  will  still  want  move.  Should 'the  enemy, 
after  being  driven  from  their  present  positions,  make  no -further, 
resistance,  he  will  not  stand  -in  need  of  x*einforcements ;  but  we 
ought  not  to  calculate  upon  such  an  event,  but  rather  upon  a.  con  tin-, 
nance  of  resistance;  and  in  that  case,  however  successful  he  may 
he,  he  will  require  more  troops  to  cover  his  lengthened  communica¬ 
tions  as  he  advances.  He  looked  at  one  time  for  co-operation  from- 
Avaean ;  but  the  abandonment  of  offensive  operations  from  that 
quarter,  which  has  been  found  necessary,  will  relieve  the  enemy 
from  all  apprehension  on  that  side,  and  enable  them  to  bring  their, 
whole  force  against  him,  and  will  compel  him  to  look  for  additional 
aid  from  hence.  We  ought  therefore  to  lose  no  time  in  taking 
measures  to  afford  it  to  the  utmost  possible  extent.  It  is  always 
safer  in  war  to  anticipate  wants  than  to  wait  for;  them.  If  wo. 
delay  our  preparations  until  another  requisition  is  made  upon  us, 
they  may  be  too  late;  for  it  is  evident  that  we  shall  not  be  able -to 
spare  any  more  of  our  native  battalions  for  foreign  service,  without 
raising  corps  to  supply  their  place.  If  we  .raise  extra  corps,  we 
sha-ll  be  able,  not  only  to  relieve  all  the  weak  corps  in  Ava,  and 
thus  to  render  the  army  there  more  efficient,  but  to  give  Six  A, 
Campbell,  in  case  of  any  emergency,  tvyo  or  even  three  corps,  in 
addition  to  his  present  force.  If  we  raise  no  extra  corps,  we  shall 
not  he  able  to  comply  with-  the  demand  for  reinforcements. by  Sir 
A.  Campbell,  should  circumstances  compel  him  to  call  for  them, 
Such  a  state  of  things  might  be  attended  with  the  worst  conse¬ 
quences,  and  every  precaution  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  its 
occurrence. 

As  only  two  squadrons  of  native  cavalry  have. been,  ordered  on 
foreign  service,  I  do  not  thiuk  it  necessary  that  any  addition  shonid, 
be  made,  except  to  the  first  regiment,  ..to  which  the  increase  oL 
ten  troopers  and  horses  a  troop,  besides  the  further  addition  of; 
one  hundred  troopers  and  horses,  me  proposed  .  by  Lieut, -General 
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Bowser,  should  he  authorized.  Should  more  cavalry  he  required 
in  Ava,  we  shall  receive  information  on  the  subject  in  time  to 
.  enable  us  to  include  the  additional  number  of  horses  in  the  annual 
requisition  upon  the  Commissary-general  in  March. 

I  recommend  that  the  establishment  of  the  native  regiments  of  increase  to 
.  °  infantry 

infantry  on  the  home  service  be  increased  to  950  rank  and  file, 

This  measure,  though  not  so  convenient  as  a  greater  increase  of  the 
number  of  regiments,  will  lighten  considerably  the  severe  duties  of 
the  troops,  and  will  enable  us  at  some  stations,  where  a  weak  corps 
is  employed,  to  relieve  it  by  substituting  five  or  sis  companies  of  a 
strong  one. 

As  our  army  is,  in  my  opinion,  adequate  to  the  supply  of  all  our  The  extra 
subsidiary  forces,  and  to  the  defence  of  all  our  territories  in  India,  marbere- 
tbe  extra  corps  may  be  reduced  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  the  couciu- 

sion  of  the 

proportion  as  the  regular  corps  return  from  Ava  ;  and  in  the  mean  war. 
time,  as  one,  and  possibly  two,  strong  relieving  regiments  may  be 
embarked  before  an  answer  to  any  reference  to  the  Supreme 
Government  could  be  received  on  the  subject,  I  think  that,  antici¬ 
pating  their  approbation  of  the  immediate  levy  of  four  extra  corps, 
and  of  the  eventual  levy  of  two  more,  we  ought  without  delay  to 
authorize  the  officer  commanding  the  army  in  chief  to  carry  the 
proposed  augmentations  into  effect.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that 
four  regiments  of  native  infantry  be  brought  to  the  Presidency  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  three  months  for  embarkation  for  Ran¬ 
goon;  that  four  extra  battalions  of  native  infantry  be  raised,  and 
the  usual  proportion  of  European  officers  be  allotted  to  them  ;  that 
the  establishments  of  all  the  regiments  of  native  infantry  employed 
on  the  borne  service  be  augmented  to  950  rank  and  file  each,  and 
that  ten  troopers  and  horses  each  troop  be  added  to  the  first  regi¬ 
ment  of  native  cavalry,  besides  a  further  addition  of  one  hundred 
troopers  and  horses  to  replace  casualties  in  Ava. 


[N°'  'n'] 

In  answer  to  the  letter  from  the  .Supreme  Government,  da  led  the 
30th  June,  requiring  the  sentiments  of  this  (JoYorinncnt  as  to  the  {"’j;1’'  TVS 
practicability  and  expediency  of  furnishing  I'mm  (his  Presidency  ['.''A™' 
the  troops  which  may  lie  allotted  for  Tenasserim,  lam  of  opinion 
that  such  force,  assuming  the  minimum  estimate  of  Ills  Excellency 


IbS  ,HI7.  T,,'  or  Mi!  TJK'.’ii  '  0  .>!>  "CO 

Ihc  {'am  no  inli  1-ill  ( ])(( i  ,10  i(,  (mount  could  bo  q><  t<-  •  *0) 

Pro;, money,  wiiliouf  imy  augmentation  of  iirf  jnc-i  nt  unbhry  cub  b 
lisfinnout,  pending  ;i reference  to  the  authorities  in  Jiingland. ..  .... " 
I’rovi.iM  .Although  we  have  boon  able  during  tho  war, to  send -a.  large  por- ■, 
thwnfVh'  i-inn  of  onr  military  force  .-to  Ava,  yet  by  doing'so  we  imposed  very. 

severe  duty  upon  that  which  remained  at  homo.:  -and  by  leaving  it 
Vibn'i'.i'i-  so  weak  we  ran  considerable  danger,  in.  the  event  of  any  commotion. 
ll  uj  our  own  territory.  In  times  of  public  emergency,  the  troops 

bear  with  cheerfulness  the  most  harassing  duties  ;  .but- though -they, 
will  submit  to  them  for  one,  two,  or  three  years  during  war,  we 
cannot  expect  from  them,  nor  would  it  be  prudent  to  impose  upon, 
them,  such  extra  duties  permanently  in  time  of  -profound  peace, 
when  tho  necessity  for  them  no  longer  exists,  I  'think,  therefore, . 
that  in  the  event  of  the  authorities  in  England  determining'  that,  the 
troops  for  Tenasserim  shall  be  furnished  from  Madras:  it  will  be 
necessary  to  continue  three,  if  not  the  whole  four  extra  native  bat¬ 
talions.  I  think  that  one  regiment  of  European  infantry  may  be 
easily  spared,  which  is  all  that  is  likely  to  be  permanently  required, 
and  that  another  may  be  spared  for  a,  time;  but  I  concur  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commauder-iu-chief,  that  in  order  to  save  time  and 
expense,  it  would  be  better  to  transfer  to  this  Presidency  the  87th 
|  Regiment,  now  in  Ava,  than  to  send  another  regiment  from  hence. 

Haanw  The  native  troops  for  Tenasserim  should  undoubtedly  befurnish- 

suitiibie  fof  ed  by  Madras,  They  are  all  accustomed  to  be  stationed  on  the  sea 
than  Bengal  coast,  or  near  it,  and  even  to  embark  occasionally  in  making  the 
ordinary  relief :  they  are,  therefore,  always  more  willing  to  goon 
foreign  service  fcb.au  we  can  expect  the  Bengal  troops  to  be.  They 
are  in  general,  too,  of  inferior  caste,  and.  have  therefore  loss  pre¬ 
judice  against  the  people  of  foreign  countries,  and  are  more  likely . 
to  assimilate  and  live  on  good  terms  with,  them,  In  the  event  of. 
any  disturbance  in  Tenasserim,  and  a  sudden  call  for  reinforce¬ 
ments,  this  Presidency  has  a  great  advantage  in  sending  them 
speedily,  from  its  having  so  many  military  stations  on  the  sea,  coast 
or  near  it.  Even  Bangalore,  the  principal  cantonment,  can  send 
troops  to  the  coast  in  three  weeks. 

I  think  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  justness  of  the  . rea¬ 
sons  for  which  the  Supreme  Government  deem  it  expedient  that 
Tenasserim  should  finally  be- annexed  to  the  Penang  Government. 
That  Government,  from  its  situation  and  its  possession  of  Malacca,' 
is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  different  states  on  the  Malay 
peninsula.,  will  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Tenasserim,. 
has  more  leisure  to  direct  its  attention  to  them,  and  will  adminis¬ 
ter  them  much  more  efficiently  than  either  Bengal  or  Madras. 


ptfo.  16.] 


28th  February,  1S26. 

The  officer  commanding  the  army  in  chief  has  strongly  recommend-  p,!^jj^f0l, 
ocl  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  Government  the  services  of 
two  subalidar-majors,  one  subahdar,  ond  one  first  dresser,  belonging  £®eh“sse,?r 
to  the  5th  Brigade,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pair,  lately  returned  Iraca™ 
from  Aracan.  This  brigade  embarked  in  1824,  and  landed  at 
Chittagong  in  the  midst  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  remained 
hutted  there  during  the  rainy  season.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year  it  accompanied  the  army  under  General  Morison, 
which  invaded  Aracan  ;  and  after  the  reduction  of  the  capital,  it 
proceeded  by  sea,  under  Brigadier- General  McBean,  to  Rainree 
anci.  the  southern  parts  of  the  province,  from  whence  it  did  not 
get  back  to  Aracan  till  May,  when  the  rains  had  already  set  in,  to 
which  it  was  exposed  with  very  little  cover  until  the  men  could 
lint  themselves. 

In  the  course  of  tli;  operations  against  Aracan,  the  movements  Hardships 
of  the  brigade,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  carriage,  were  neces-  troops  were 
sarily  made  in  almost  every  instance  by  water,  in  boats  and  small  thiV^ryS. 
craft.  Several  of  these  were  lost,  with  the  baggage  of  the  men  and 
officers;  and  the  troops  suffered  greatly,  not  only  from  the  loss  of 
their  equipments,  but  from  the  constant  exposure  to  the  weather 
on  an  element  to  which  they  rvere  unaccustomed.  The  native 
troops  of  this  Presidency  have  often  readily  embarked  for  foreign 
service,  hut  never  on  any  former  occasion  has  their  patience  been 
tried  by  so  many  embarkations  as  in  Aracan.  The  native  officers,  p0iicyofen- 
by  whose  example  they  were  encouraged  to  submit  with  cheerful-  a°go0Tng 
ness  to  a  service  so  harassing,  well  deserve  to  be  distinguished  by  native”1  tIle 
some  mark  of  public  approbation.  It  is  good  policy  to  cherish  officers‘ 
such  a  spirit  among  the  native  officers ;  for  while  it  is  exhibited  by 
them,  it  will  never  be  found  wanting  among  the  men,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  success  of  every  foreign  expedition  must  mainly 
depend  on  the  zeal  and  alacrity  with  which  they  embark. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  old  subahdar-major  Sheik  Ibra-m,-  specific  ve- 
of  the  16th  Regiment,  who  refused  to  be  invalided,  or  to  remain  1 

behind  his  regiment  when  ordered  to  Aracan,  he  presented  on  the 
part  of  Government  with  a  sword  and  palankeen  with  the  usual 
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allowance ;  U»  W  h>  *»»•»•«  »"  «“  hJ1  W'**!™"'  -* 
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a  pension  Of  half  the  pay  of  a  sabahdar  of  mfantry  1  ■  ^  anted  to 

liis  family  ;  that  subahdar-major  Sheik  Guru,  of  the  lOGvBegi.nen . 
he  presented  with  a  palankeen  with  the  usual  allowance  and  bus 
family  he  pensioned  on  the  half  pay  of  a  subahdar  of  nnfa^y^er  ■ 
his  decease ;  and  that  Sheik  Tippn,  senior  subahdar  of ,  the  10th 
Regiment,  be  promoted,  as  supernumerary,  to  the  rank  ana  pay  o 

aubahdar  major.-  I  also  recommend  that  first  dresser  White,  of. the  , 

10th  Regiment,  he  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sub-assistant. surgeon,, 
as  a  supernumerary,  until  brought  on  in  rotation  to  the  effective, 
establishment. 


Section  V, 
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ON  COMPULSORY  REQUISITIONS  FOR  SUPPLIES, 


15th  May,  1802  * 

As  it  is  a  common  practice,  not  only  among  camp-followers,  but  inhabitants 
also  with  all  bullock-men  from  the  Carnatic  bringing:  stores  on  Districts  to 

,  ,  ,,  ^  b  be  informed 

account  ot  the  Company,  to  take  straw  forcibly  from  the  inhabit-  that  they 
ants.  either  for  nothing  or  at  a  rate  much  below  its  value,  it  obliged  to 

sell  straw  to 

becomes  our  duty  to  lose  no  time  in  putting  a  stop  to  this  abuse,  the  cavalry 
I  must  therefore  request  that  you  will  publish  to  the  inhabitants  ^loUthe 
of  your  respective  districts,  that  they  are  at  liberty  either  to  sell  m“'ket 
their  straw  or  not  as  they  please,  and  that  when  they  sell  it,  they 
are  not  obliged  to  part  with  it  to  the  cavalry  and  camp-followers 
below  the  bazar  price. 

It  will  frequently  be  necessary,  when  detachments  of  cavalry 
arc  passing  through  the  country,  that  the  amildars  should  furnish 
them  with  straw ;  but  on  all  such  occasions  it  should  be  given  at 
the  market,  price,  by  which  I  mean  that  price  at  which  it  has  been 
during  the  preceding  week  sold  to  banjaris  and  merchants. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  objected  that,  unless  some  degree  of  compul-  There  will 
si  on  is  used,  the  ryots  will  not  part  with  their  straw,  and  that  the  aiiydiffi- 
cavalry  horses  will  suffer  greatly  from  the  want  of  it.  I  see  no  obtaining 
good  reason,  however,  to  apprehend  that  this  will  happen.  The  ^°tl°^VIlh'y 
consumption  of  straw  by  banjarisf  and  merchants  is  greater  than  ml?rkct 
by  the  cavalry,  and  yet  banjaris  and  merchants  never  experience 
any  difficulty  in  procuring  a  supply.  The  cavalry  will  always  be 
able  to  obtain  it  by  the  same  means — by  paying  the  fair  price. 

The  ryots,  after  reserving  an  adequate  supply  of  forage  for  their 
own  cattle,  must  of  course  be  desirous  of  selling  the  remainder  ; 
but  then  they  will  sell  it  rather  to  individuals  who  agree  to  take  it 
at  their  price,  than  to  public  servants  who  dictate  their  own.  If 
the  cavalry  would  pay  for  their  straw  as  freely  as  private  dealers, 

*  A  letter  addressed  to  Monro's  grain  and  cattln  dealers  ivlm  move 
Assistants  in  the  Ceded  Districts.  about  in  large  bodies  to  the  different 

f  Bavjdri,  literally  a  trader.  The  markets, 
term  is  most  commonly  applied  to  the 


tl, oy  «»H  got  it  will.  the  wee  *•»*.  «“*  <•  ™"’"!  * 

tiilliag  addition  to  tile  price,  the  ryots  themselves  would  bring  i* 

in  for  sale  to  their  lines.  ■ ,  ,  „ 

It  may  possibly  occur,  -though  it  is  not  a  likely,  case,  that  all 
the  spare  straw  in  the  country  to  a  considerable  distance  round.  .ft.-, 
cavalry  cantonment  being  consumed,  no  more  can  be  obtained 
except  at  a  very  exorbitant  price ;  but,  eveii  allowing  that  such  a 
contingency  should  arrive,  it  can  never  be  a  plea  for  compelling 
the  ryots  of  the  nearest  villages  to  sell  to  the ;  cavalry  the  stoo*  , 
which  they  had  reserved  for  the  use  of  tlieir  own  cattle..  The  ryot  i 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  argument  of  the  public  service.  He 
grows  his  straw  for  his  own  bullocks,  not  for  the  Company’s  horses.  , 
When  he  has  paid  his  rent,  he  has  discharged  every  just  claim  that 
Government  has  upon  him  ;  and  to  prevent  him  from  making  the 
most  of  the  produce  of  his  land,  from  which  he  draws  the  means 
of  paying  that  rent,  would  be  both  impolitic  and  oppressive.  /  : 


i6o  ) 


ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT, 


30th  April,  1821. 

Ah' other,  great  benefit  which  the  Regulation  in  question  is  calcu-  ®”Is11^0]. 
luted  to  produce,  is  the  securing  of  the  persons  and  property  of 
the  inhabitants  from  forcible  seizure,  for  the  convenience  of  travel-  Sr^sattle18’ 
levs  and  of  troops  when  marching.  This  evil  has  been  long  com¬ 
plained  of,  and  has  gone  on  increasing  with  our  power.  It  was 
described  by  Mr.  Hodgson  in  his  Minute  ;  but  his  statement,  strong 
ns  it  is,  falls  much  short  of  the  reality.  Regulation  III.  of  1810. 
which  vans  meaut  to  alleviate,  has  greatly  augmented  it ;  because, 
by  mailing  it  the  duty  of  the  Magistrate  to  furnish  troops  on  the 
inarch  with  provisions  and  conveyance,  it  has  led  officers  to  neglect 
the  precautions  which  were  formerly  in  use  for  supplying  them¬ 
selves  before  the  march  commenced,  and  to  trust  almost  entirely 
to  the  villages  on  their  route  for  everything.  All  the  evils  which 
the  country  suffers  occasionally  from  bad  seasons  and  other  natural 
causes,  arc  light  in  comparison  with  this,  which  is  sanctioned  by 
law.  It  is  so  extensive,  that  we  do  not  hear  of  one-fiftieth  part  of 
the  oppression  which  springs  from  it.  Ho  body  of  troops,  no  de¬ 
tachment  or  guard,  ever  stirs  without  some  compulsory  requisi¬ 
tions  of  provisions,  or  coolies,  or  cattle,  which  is  too  frequently 
attended  with  some  outrage  upon  the  persons  of  the  village  people. 

A  great  road,  which  is  in  most  countries  an  advantage  to  the 
villages  near  which  it  passes,  is  in  this  country  the  reverse.  Such 
villages  generally  lose  some  of  their  inhabitants,  who  remove  from 
the  dread  of  being  pressed  themselves,  or  having  their  labourers 
pressed  as  coolies  ;  and  instances  sometimes  occur  in  which  the 
whole  ryots  of  the  village  quit  it  from  this  cause,  and  choose  a  new 
site  for  their  habitations,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  road. 

When  the  Magistrate  is  called  on  to  collect  supplies  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  places  where  troops  encamp  on  their  march,  he  is  obliged 
to  order  the  talisildars  to  send  grain  and  other  articles  from  the 
villages  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  the  camp.  As  the  owners 
are  unwilling  to  quit  their  homes,  the  sending  them  is  always  a 
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matter  of  'compulsion  ;  they  are  placed  under  a  guard. like  crim-  , 
inalsj  to  prevent  their  escape.  If  the  troops  do  not  arrive  at,  the 
time  expected,  they  are  kept  under  restraint  till  their  arrival.  The 
full  price  is  seldom  paid;  no  compensation  is  made  for ,  their  de¬ 
tention  or  the  distance  from  their  homes;  and  of  the  price  that  is- 
paid,  a  considerable  part  usually  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
cumulus  and  other  revenue  servants,  or  of  the  private  servants  who 
have  received  the  money  from  their  masters  in  order  to  adjust  the 
account.  If  the  conveyance  of  the  detachment  is  deficient,  coolies 
are  pressed,  or  the  bullocks  of  the  villagers  who  brought  grain  to 
camp,  are  seized,  and  sent  on  with  the  troops,  and  frequently 
never  returned.  Traveller’s  are,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
more  oppressive  than  bodies  of  troops.  The  evil  never  can  be 
remedied,  as  long  as  Q-overnment  authorizes  its  officers  to  under¬ 
take  the  supply  of  all  the  wants  of  troops  and  travellers  at  every 
stage  of  their  progress  through  the  country;  but  it  may  be.  easily 
remedied  by  a  prohibition  against  affording  any  such  aid,  excepting 
at  principal  towns,  where  coolies  and  bullocks  are  voluntarily 
hired.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  enforcement  of  this  rule  will 
frequently  occasion  considerable  inconvenience  both  to  troops  and 
travellers.  The  regimental  bazars  recently  established  will  secure 
the  troops  from  want.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  commanding  officers, 
before  they  begin  their  march,  to  see  that  the  bazar  has  a  sufficient 
stock,  and  that  it  is  kept  up  by  occasional  purchases  on  the  road. 
The  experiment  is  not  a  new  one.  Many  corps  have  had  such 
bazars,  and  have  passed  through  the  country  without  requiring  any 
assistance  from  the  local  authorities.  It  may  be  asked,  how  are 
officers  to  carry  on  their  baggage  if  any  of  their  coolies  or  cattle 
are  lost  on  the  march  P  It  may  be  answered,  that  -  officers  will 
travel  lighter  when  they  know  that  they  are  to  expect  no  help  from 
the  public,  and  that  bullocks  are  everywhere  to  be  purchased,  if  a 
fair  price  be  given.  It  is  this  price  which  constitutes  the  only  real 
difficult}-.  A  villager  has  seldom  more  bullocks  than  are  necessary 
for  his  own  use.  He  will  therefore  not  sell  one  at  the  market  price, 
because  he  must  purchase  another,  and  may,  in  the  mean.  time,  suffer 
some  loss  and  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  it.  Bntif  such  o  n  addi-. 
tion  be  made  to  the  price  as  may  in  his  opinion  counterbalance  this 
loss,  he  will  sell  it.  The  real  value  of  the  bullock  may  be  twenty 
rupees,  but  in  order  to  part  with  it  he.  must  probably  have:  twenty  - 
fi  ve  or  thirty,  and  the  officer,  by  paying  this,  will  save  his.  baggage. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  travellers ;  they  may  got 
whatever  the  village  affords,  by  paying  what  the  owner  thinks  a 
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full  compensation  for  the  article.  A  traveller  often  requires 
articles  which  nobody  in  the  village  keeps  for  sale,  and  for  which 
he  must  therefore  pay  more  than  what  he  may  deem  to  be  the  just 
price.  The  idle  complaint  that  the  inhabitants  will  not  sell  pro¬ 
visions  or  forage  without  an  order,  deserves  no  attention.  How  do 
the  native  traders  who  pass  through  the  country  with  thousands 
of  fine  bullocks,  laden  with  cotton  and  betel-nut,  find  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  supplies  for  themselves  and  cattle  ?  Half  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  a  village  are  frequently  seen  going  out  to  their  tents  carry¬ 
ing  bundles  of  straw,  while  a  traveller*  at  the  same  village  can 
hardly  procure  a  single  bundle  for  his  horse.  The  difference  The  price  of 
arises  entirely  from  the  mode  of  fixing  the  price,  from  its  being  sbouidbe 
done  in  one  case  by  the  seller  and  in  the  other  by  the  buyer.  The  fixed  by  tbs 
numerous  body  of  bullock-men  employed  by  shopkeepers  in  trans-  by  the 
porting  supplies  from  Madras  to  the  distant  stations,  get  whatever 
they  want  at  the  villages,  and  find  no  difficulty  iu  replacing  such  of 
their  bullocks  as  die  on  the  road.  It  is  only  Europeans  and  their 
servants  who  meet  with  difficulties,  and  it  is  only  when  the  servant 
travels  with  the  master  that  he  meets  with  them,  and  the  cause  is 
evident  enough.  He  endeavours,  under  the  authority  of  his 
master’s  name,  either  to  evade  payment  altogether,  or  to  pay  as 
little  as  possible  for  what  he  gets  in  the  village,  and  the  village 
people  are  naturally  enough  averse  to  any  dealings  on  such  terms. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  that  some  travellers  are  punctual  and  see  every¬ 
thing  paid  for  liberally.  One  or  two  travellers  of  an  opposite 
character  alarm  the  inhabitants  and  make  them  avoid  Europeans. 

Let  an  end  be  put  to  all  forcible  requisitions ;  let  all  officers, 

European  and  native,  understand  that  they  are  to  have  no  aid 
from  any  public  authority  in  passing  tlumigh  the  country,  and  we 
shall  soon  see  that  when  the  inhabitants  perceive  that  nothing  can 
be  taken  from  them  by  compulsion,  they  will  be  more  ready  in 
bringing  forward  what  they  have  for  sale,  and  travellers  will  be 
more  readily  supplied  with  what  the  village  affords,  than  now. 

The  system  of  requisition,  as  far  as  regards  the  pressing  of  n,e 
coolies,  is  perhaps  more  extensive  under  our  owu  than  the  native  wous^ilmnii 
governments,  and  it  is  so  discreditable  to  our  administration  and  aMu'boai* 
so  oppressive  to  the  people,  that  no  obstacle  ought  to  prevent  us 
from  putting  an  end  to  it.  No  measure,  short  of  a  total  prohibition 
by  law,  can  have  this  effect,  and  I  therefore  approve  entirely  of 
this  part  of  the  proposed  Regulation. 

'  '.Reference  is  evidently  made  to  European  travellers. 
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policy  of  I  had  the  hoiioin’  some  time  ago  of  receiving  your  letter  oi  Ho 
H.op’mpio  14fch  March  relative  to  the  use  and  manufacture  of  arms.  I  have 
.iouiiiitni.  never  purchased  any  .  arms  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  ■■  Ceded 
Districts,  because  the  policy  of  disarming  them  .was  doubtful,  and 
at  any  rate  it  was  evident  that  the  measure  never  coulci  be  So  fuliy 
accomplished  as  to  answer  the  end  proposed.  A  heavy  expense 
would  have  been  incurred  in  attempting  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
The  quiet  and  industrious  classes  of  the  inhabitants  would  m 
general  have  surrendered  their  arms,  and  those  alone  would,  have 
retained  them  from  whom  danger  was  to  be  apprehended. 

The  inhabit-  There  are  very  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ceded  Districts 
CodedDk-0  without  a  sword.  Most  of  them  have,  in  addition,  either  a  pike  or 
compoS  a  matchlock,  and  many  have  both.  This  universal  use  of  arms 
of  the  raun-  may  be  attributed  to  their  being  exposed  in  ah  open  country  to  the 
rnh..ato  incursions  of  horse,  against  whom  they  have  no  protection  but  the 
y  '  defence  of  their  villages,  and  to  the  iuabilitv  of  former  govern¬ 
ments  to  repress  the  disorders  of  their  feudatories  and  of  banditti,  , 
rendering  it  necessary  for  the  inhabitants  of  every  village  to  be 
provided° with  arms  for  their  own  safety.  If  they  were  completely 
disarmed,  a  body  of  horse  entering  the  country  would  meet  with 
no  resistance :  many  of  the  inhabitants  might  escape  to  the  hills 
or  to  places  which  were  garrisoned,  but,  the  greater  part  would 
fall  into  their  hands;  their  habitations  would  be,  burned,  they 
would  be  tortured  to  discover  their  property,  and  they  would  save 
so  little  of  it  that  it  would  be  many  years  before  they  could  again 
carry  on  cultivation  to  its,  former  extent.  But  while  they  are 
armed  as  at  present,  the  incursion  of  an  enemy’s  horse  could  dome, 
lasting  injury  to  the  country,.  It  would  not  even  materially  affect 
the  current  year’s  revenue,'  unless  it  happened  at,  the  sowing  or, 

*  This  paper  and  the  three  papers  the  Coded  Districts,'  to  the.  Board  of 
which  follow,  are  letters  addressed  by  Bevenue  at  Madras, 

Munro,  while  Principal  Collector  of 
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reaping  season.  At  any  other  period  the  horse  could  do  no  other 
mischief  than  to  drive  off  some  cattle,  or  burn  some  sriaw  or 
scattered  houses ;  hut  the  villages  being  all  fortified,  they  could 
not  take  them,  for  the  firearms  of  the  inhabitants  would  keep  them 
at  a  distance. 

The  Ceded  Districts  are  surrounded  by  the  Arcot  pollams,  Mysore,  Probable 
and  the  territories  of  the  Peshwah  and  the  Nizam.  All  these  arming  the 
countries  are  armed  and  are  full  of  bauditti,  who  would  make  con¬ 
tinued  incursions  for  plunder  into  the  Ceded  Districts,  if  they  saw 
the  inhabitants  deprived  of  the  means  of  defence.  They  are  checked 
at  present  hjr  the  knowledge  that  they  would  everywhere  meet  with 
resistance  from  the  villagers,  rather  than  by  any  apprehension  of 
the  revenue  or  police  peons.  It  would  therefore  answer  no  good 
purpose,  in  the  present  state  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  to 
disarm  the  Ceded  Districts.  I  can  see  no  way  in  which  such  a 
measure  would  be  attended  with  advantage.  In  endeavouring  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  all  the  well-disposed  part  of  the  people  would 
be  disarmed,  while  the  disaffected  would  keep  their  arms  ;  for  they 
'etmld  easily  conceal  them  so  as  to  avoid  discovery.  But  as  those 
who  would  support,  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  who 
would,  in  any  change  of  circumstances,  oppose  the  Government, 
the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  being  armed  is  a  better  security 
against  internal  disturbances  than  could  he  derived  from  any 
partial  disarming.  The  purchase  of  arms,  as  observed  by  the  Board ,  impolicy  of 
can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  encourage  their  manufacture  and  arms Tvitha 
importation.  A  country  can  never  be  disarmed  by  such  a  mode,  general  dis- 
for  only  such  men  will  sell  as  do  not  mean  to  use  their  arms. 

Great  numbers  of  arms  may,  no  doubt,  be  collected  in  this  manner, 
but. still  nothing  is  done,  while  those  retain  them  who  are  ready  to 
join  in  any  combination  for  exciting  disturbances.  The  districts 
of  zemindiirs  and  poligars,  who  have  the  management  of  their  own 
revenue,  cannot  possibly  be  disarmed.  In  order  to  disarm  the 
district  of  a  zemindar,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that 
his  authority  should  be  previously  done  away,  that  a  strong 
military  force  should  be  stationed  in  his  country,  that  it  should 
he  put  under  martial  law,  that  punishment  should  he  inflicted 
for  the  concealment,  as  well  as  rewards  given  for  the  delivery 
and  discovery  of  arms,  that  the  owner  of  the  arms  should  always 
appear  personally,  that  the  head  men  of  the  village  should  certify 
their  being  his  property,  and  that  a  guard  with  a  revenue  servant, 
should  he  placed  in  every  village  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  receipt  of  the  arms  seized  or  surrendered.  By  any  mode 
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of  proceeding  lesH-riororous,  a  groat  quantity  of  arms  might  be  col¬ 
lected,  ij u 1  they  would  not  be  got  from  Lite  men  in  v/hoto  baucis 
'they  wero  likely  to  prove  dangerous.  • 

The  virvim.  rj'lio  fabrication  of  arms  may  be  prevented  in  the  sirkar .'.districts,- 
brml>Ur™noi;  ],aj,  „0t  in  those  which  arc  bold  by  jsomindarfi  ;•  but  it  makes  very 
in  ttr  jiulo  difference  whether  or  not  they  fire  made  in  the  country;,  for 
while  a  prize  sufficient  to  balance  the  risk  of  smuggling  is  offered 
for  them,  they  will  always  be  important.  They  can  be  purchased, 
at  all  times  in  the  territories  of  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  at  a 
rate  greatly  below  tlieir  value;  for  the  numerous  peons  of  all 
descriptions  who  are  continually  discharged  upon  every  change  of 
amildars  and  other  officers,  are  ready  to  sell  their  arms  at  a  trifling* 
price.  When  they  are  again  enlisted,  they  hire  or  borrow  arms, 
and  after  getting  one  or  two  months’  pay  they  can  afford  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Many  bullock  loads  of  arms  were  seized  last  year  going  to 
the  Carnatic,  not  only  from  the  northern  parts  of  tire  Ceded 
Districts,  but  from  the  Boab,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  had  the 
same  terms  been  held  out  as  before,  they  would  have  been  brought 
from  a  much  greater  distance. 

stops  taken  Although,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  I  have  not  bought 
the  nse  of  any  arms,  I  have  endeavoured  to  restrain  tlieir  use,  as  recoxnmend- 
ed  by  the  Board ;  but  as  this  can  only  be  done  by  giving  a,  trifling 
reward  for  their  seizure,  I  have  directed  all  persons  passing  through 
the  country  with  arms,  except  sirkdr  servants,  banjaris,  and  bullock- 
men,  to  be  disarmed,  and  cine  cantarai  fanam*  to  be  paid  for  every 
firelock  or  matchlock,  and  half  a  cantarai  fanam  for  one  of  every 
other  kind  of  weapon.  This  reward  will  be  sufficient  to  answer  the 
end  for  which  it  is  given,  without  encouraging  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  and  as  it  will  probably  not  exceed  a  few  hundred  pagodas  in 
the  coui'se  of  the  year,  I  trust  that  it  will  be  authorized. 

*  Cantarai  fanam,  a  gold  coin  equal  in  Madras  silver  currency  to  a  fit-tie 
Jess  than  three-  rupees, 
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THE  COURSE  TO  BE  TAKEN  BY  GOVERNMENT  IN 
DEALING  WITH  A  SCARCITY  OF  GRAIN. 

7th  August,  1804'. 

The  scarcity  of  grain  winch  has  prevailed  during  the  last  two  years  Kecommen- 
throughout  the  Ceded  Districts  has  now  risen  to  such  a  height  as  with refer, 
to  threaten  a  famine.  The  increase  of  price  within  these  ten  days  existing 

L  J  scarcity,  the 

has  been  very  rapid,  owing  to  the  prohibition  of  exportation  from 
Mysore,  but  more  particularly  to  the  failure  of  the  rains  for  the 
early  crop  of  the  present  year.  Rice,  which  formerly  sold  here 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  seers  the  rupee,  is  now  selling  at  eight 
'and  nine  seers.  Gram,  which  in  ordinary  years  sells  at  from  fifty 
to  sixty  seers  the  rupee,  is  now  selling  at  fourteen  seers  the  rupee, 
and  all  other  grain  is  dear  in  proportion.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  any  further  exportation  of  grain  to  the  territories  of  the 
Nizam  or  the  Mahrattas  may  be  attended  with  the  worst  conse¬ 
quences,  and  I  must  therefore  submit  to  the  Board  the  expediency, 
or  rather  necessity,  of  prohibiting  it,  unless  when  grain  is  required 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  troops  serving  beyond  the  Krishna. 


TJJI5  SAME  SUBJECT. 


llth  January,  180S. 

This  season  this  year  has  been  favourable  throughout  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Ceded  Districts,  and  the  produce  ■will  be  considerably 
more  than  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  In  an  ordinary 
year  the  produce  is  reckoned  to  he  equal  to  at  least  fifteen  months 
consumption.  The  crops  of  the  present  season  are  more  abundant 
than  those  of  an  ordinary  year,  and  even  after  deducting  about 
one-twelfth  part  of  the  whole/destroyed  by  the  inundation  on  the 
13th  and  14th  of  October  last,  the  remainder  will  probably  be 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  sixteen  months.  ;  . 

The  whole  of  this  surplus  produce  cannot  he  exported;, because 
the  last  two  years  of  scarcity  have  completely  exhausted  all.  the 
grain  laid  up  in  Pasli  1211,  when  it  was  cheap,  in  order  to  sell  when 
it  should  become  dear.  The  substantial  farmers  and  merchants 
who  speculate  in  grain,  will  buy  up  a  part  of  the  surplus,  arid  the 
rest  will  he  exported  to  the  countries  beyond  the  Tongabadra,  and 
to  the  Carnatic.  The  high  price  of  grain  in  the  countries  beyond 
the  Tongabadra  might  ho  expected  to  draw  it  chiefly  to  that 
quarter  ;  hut  as  the  southern  and  eastern  districts  are  those  which 
yield  the  greatest  quantity  of  grain,  and  as  they  are  at  so;  great  tv 
distance  from  the  Tongabadra  that  the  difference  of  price  would 
not  compensate  for  the  heavy  expense  of  so  long  a  carriage,  their 
extra  produce  will,  no  doubt,  go  principally  to  the  Carnatic. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  that  Government  should  take,  any 
steps  to  promote  the  exportation  of  grain  from  this  country  to.  tho 
Carnatic.  'If  the  scarcity  there  is  great,  the  high  price  ami  'the 
exemption  from  duty  will  of  themselves  occasion  the  exportation 
of  all  that  can  be  spared.  The  interference  of  Government  Would.; 
he  more  likely  to  hinder  than  to  forward  it.  Whether. they  make 
advances  to  dealers  or  attempt  to  accomplish ,  their  ...object  by  other 
means,  their  being  concerned  in  the  business  .  could  not  he  con- 
cealed  ;  and  this  circumstance  alone  would,  •  in  a  .variety  'of .  •ways, ' 
tend  to  discourage  the  exportation  of  the  extra  produce  of  .this 
country  to  tho  Carnatic.  It  would  deter  many  .'of the  persons  who 


usually  cany  on  this  trade  from  prosecuting  it ;  because,  as  they 
could  not  foresee  to  what  extent  the  agents  of  Government  would 
purchase,  they  could  not  so  well  calculate  upon  the  probable  state 
of  the  market  as  when  the  trade  was  left  to  itself,  and  they  would 
not  therefore  enter  into  it  with  the  same  confidence.  It  would 
excite  a  suspicion  that  a  maximum  might  be  fixed,  as  is  frequently 
done  iu  the  territories  of  the  native  princes  in  time  of  scarcity. 
And  it  would  have  the  immediate  effect  of  raising  the  price  ; 
because,  whenever  it  was  known  that  Government  were  purchasers, 
the  quantity  required  would  be  greatly  exaggerated  :  it  would  be 
supposed  that  it  was  intended  to  form  depots,  and  those  persons 
who  had  grain,  would  keep  it  up  iu  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  greater 
profit.  All  my  own  purchases  for  the  supply  of  the  armies  have 
always  raised  the  price  much  higher  than  it  would  have  risen  had 
those  purchases  been  made  by  private  merchants,  because  the 
owners  of  grain  can  form  some  estimate  of  the  probable  amount  of 
private  dealings,  but  they  see  no  limit  to  those  of  the  agents  of 
Government. 

'  ’The  constant  trade  in  grain  between  the  country  and  the  towns, 
between  adjoining  districts,  and  even  between  the  territories  of 
different  powers,  in  consequence  of  the  temporary  and  local  scarci¬ 
ties  so  frequent  in  India,  employs  perhaps  a  greater  number  of 
men  and  bullocks  than  all  other  branches  of  trade  taken  together. 
Ho  danger  need,  therefore,  be  apprehended  that  the  Carnatic  will 
not  receive  the  surplus  produce  of  the  western  provinces,  whenever 
the  scarcity  is  so  great  as  to  yield  a  profit  to  the  merchant  after 
defraying  the  expense  of  carriage.  Besides  the  numerous  class  of 
petty  merchants  who  are  always  engaged  in  this  trade,  many  of  the 
common  ryots  enter  into  it  when  they  see  any  prospect  of  advantage ; 
and  during  the  dry  season  of  the  year,  when  they  are  not  employed 
in  cultivation,  they  load  their  grain  upon  their  own  bullocks,  and 
carry  it  for  sale  to  the  countries  below  the  Ghats.  There  are  also 
between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  banjaris  in  the  Ceded  Districts, 
who  carry  grain  to  sell  wherever  it  is  dear.  When  all  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  considered,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  safest 
and  best  plan  would  be  to  leave  the  grain  (rude  between  the 
Carnatic  and  the  western  provinces  to  itself,  and  to  limit  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  Government,  tq  importation  by  sea  for  (lie  relief  of  iho 
towns  upon  the  coast. 

Even  if  it  were  possible  to  send  all  the  surplus  grain  of  ihe  Ceded 
.Districts  to  the  Carnatic,  it  would  not  bo  advisable  to  ndopi  unv 


tricks  reserved  only  a  sufficiency -of  grain  for  their  own  consumption 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  and  if  the  next  season- proved-  unfavour--.- 
able,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  supply  the  deficiency  : 
they  could  not,  like  the  Carnatic,  receive  assistance  by  sea ;  and 
what  would  only  have  been  a  common  scarcity,  had  they  kept  a- 
part  of  the  former  year’s  grain,  might,  from  the  want  of  it,  rise  to 
a  famine.  Grain  is  now  daily  exported  from  this  country,  to-  the 
Carnatic,  but  a  great  part  of  the  surplus  will  be  kept  up  till  June, 
when  the  seed  time  begins.  If  the  season  is  then  favourable,  and 
if  the  scarcity  continues  in  the  Carnatic,  nearly  the  whole  of  it  will 
be  exported  to  that  province;  but  if  the  seed  time  is 'unfavourable, 
the  grain  on  hand  will  not  be  exported,  but  will  be  reserved  by  the 
owners  for  the  supply  of  this  country,- because  they  will  make'  a 
greater  profit  here  than  they  could  effect  in  the  Carnatic.  The 
price  of  grain  even  now,  though  the  season  is  a  good  one.  is  very 
high.  Rice  in  the  northern  districts  is  from  eight  to 'ten  seers  the  . 
rupee  :  in  the  southern  districts  it  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  seers. 
It  is  upon  an  average  more  than  double  the  usual  price.  In  Qur- 
ramkonda,  which  is  the  most  plentiful  district,  and  the  nearest' to 
the  Carnatic,  the  price  is  fifteen  seers  the  rupee  :  that  of  ordinary 
years  is  forty-five.  This  high  price  arises  from  the  two  preceding 
years,  of  drought  having  reduced  all  tlie  countries  of  the  Deccan  to 
a  state  of  famine,  and  entirely  consumed  in  the  Ceded  Districts  and 
Mysore  all  grain  that  had  been  laid  up  in -former' years  of  plenty. 
The  price  of  rice  at  Arcot  was  lately,  I  believe,  ten  seers  the  rupee ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  unless  this  price  rises,  there  can  be  but  vary 
little  profit  ou  exportation  from  this  country.  If  it  does  not  rise, 
it  may  then  be  concluded  that  the  Carnatic  is  as  well  supplied  as 
the  Ceded  Districts,  and  that  it  requires  no  assistance  from  them. 

However  unfavourable  the  season  may  have  been  in  the  Carnatic, 
the  produce  will  probably  be  found  to  be  very  nearly  equal  to  its 
consumption.  There  are  few  districts  in  India  which  do  not,  in 
an  ordinary  year,  yield  more  grain  than  is  required  for  their  con¬ 
sumption  ;  a  total  failure  of  the  crops  is  unknown,  except  in  single 
villages  or  very  small  districts.  In  the  very  worst  years,  when  the 
crops  are  everywhere  poor,  and  in  particular  villages  totally  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  produce  is  always  equal  to  eight  or  nine  months’  con¬ 
sumption,  and  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  grain  of  former 
years  remaining  on  hand,  and  by  importation  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  provinces  where  the  season  may  have  been  more  favourable. 
The  seed  time  in  India  continues  so  long — -it  is  so  easy  when' one 
kind  of  grain  fails,  to  plough  up  the  land  and  substitute  a  second  y 
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the  produce  is  in  general  so  abundant,  and  there  is  usually  so  much 
grain  laid  up  in  plentiful  years  by  the  farmers  and  merchants,  that 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  famine  is  ever  produced  in  this  ?r°  famine 
country  by  the  operation  of  the  seasons  alone.*  The  scarcity  by  the 
which  arises  from  the  seasons  is  converted  into  famine  in  the  terri-  ^1^°“ 
tories  of  the  native  powers  by  war,  by  the  rapacity  of  Government  sons  alone, 
in  anticipating  the  revenue,  by  absurd,  though  well-meant,  regu¬ 
lations  for  keeping  down  the  price  and  supplying  the  great  towns, 
and  above  all,  by  the  endless  exactions  and  robberies  of  petty 
zemindars.  If  tlie  early  crop — which  is  sown  in  June  and  July — 
fails,  the  native  governments,  instead  of  throwing  upon  the 
second  crop  a  part  of  the  kist  of  thirty  per  cent.,  which  is 
usually  paid  iu  September  and  October,  collect,  uot  only  the 
whole,  hut  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  more,  because  they  are  appre¬ 
hensive  that  the  second  crop  may  also  fail,  and  that  they  will  then 
be  unable  to  realize  the  balances.  Many  of  the  ryots  whose  crops 
have  failed,  and  who  are  unable  to  pay  their  first  kist,  abscond 
in  October,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  second  crop  is  by  this  means 
diminished  below  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  When 
the  scarcity  increases,  a  price  is  often  fixed  in  the  capital  and  great 
towns,  and  the  merchants  are  compelled  to  sell  at  that  rate.  Even 
though  this  price  should  afford  a  considerable  profit,  yet  as  the 
dealers  in  the  country  cannot  depend  upon  its  continuance,  they 
either  conceal  their  grain  or  endeavour  to  dispose  of  it  somewhere 
else.  But  next  to  a  state  of  war,  the  exactions  of  zemindars  tend, 
more  than  any  other  cause,  to  increase  a  natural  scarcity.  As  the 
price  of  grain  rises,  they  augment  their  duties,  and  if  any  objection 
is  made  to  the  payment,  they  frequently  plunder  the  carriers. 

When  the  scarcity  becomes  extreme,  and  when  they  know  that  the 
neighbouring  provinces  can  only  be  supplied  by  grain  brought 
through  their  districts,  they  increase  their  demands,  and,  besides 
exorbitant  duties,  exact  presents  from  the  merchants  to  protect 
them  from  thieves  employed  by  themselves.  If  the  State  to  which 
they  are  tributary,  is  at  war,  they  take  advantage  of  its  weakness 
and  plunder  the  sn-kar  districts,  and  thus  lessen  slid  more  the 
scanty  cultivation  of  an  unfavourable  season. 

These,  rather  than  the  waul,  of  nun,  arc  the  causes  which,  have  in  nr.iiv.- 
produced  the  famine  by  which  the  Dcccan  has  lately  suffered  so  r.-.nn-i-.y 
much.  The  drought  was,  I  believe,  during  the,  last  two  years,  as  w. tn 
severe  in  Mysore  and  ll.e  Ceded  Dislricis  as  in  the  Dcccan  ;  and  i 


of  fcf io  Ceded  Districts,  it  was  at  live  seers  at  the  distance  of  twenty  ; 
or  thii-fcy  miles  in  the  Doab.  Had  the  communication  not  been' 
interrupted  by  the  exactions  -of  zemindars,  the  difference  of  price 
would  not  have  been  more  'than  one- seer.  The  soil  and  produce  of 
Urn  Adorn  and  Roichuv  provinces  are  perfectly  similar.  Thoy  are 
only  separated  by  the  Tongabadra;  yet  in  the  one  there  was  merely 
a  scarcity,  while  in  the  other  there  was  a  famine.  But  had  Raichur 
been  left  to  itself,  the  famine  would  have  been  as  severely  felt  there 
as  in  the  countries  north  of  the  Krishna. .  It  was  mitigated  by; 
supplies  from  Mysore  and  the  Ceded  Districts,  and' still  more  by 
the  presence  of  an  army  of  observation-  repressing  •  the.  predatory 
warfare  of  the  Nizam’s  tributaries,  and  enabling  the  ryots  to  cul¬ 
tivate  their  lands  in  peace.  The  season  of  1212*  in  the  Ceded 
Districts  was  very  unfavourable ;  and  that  of  1213  is  so, id  by  the 
inhabitants  to  have  been  the  worst  ever  known.  It  appears, -not 
only  from  their  report,  but  from  the  stronger  evidence  of  revenue 
accounts,  that  the  drought  was  greater,  and  the  'cultivation'  less, 
last  year  than  in  1792-3,  when  rice  sold  at  two  .seers  the  rupee,; 
The  famine  of  that  year  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  turbulent 
state  in  which  the  country  remained  for  some  time  after. the  retreat 
of  the  confederate  armies,  and  by  Government  taking  the 'whole  of 
their  revenue  in  hand  in  those  districts  where  the  crops  were  good, 
and  selling  the  produce  to  the  inhabitants  of  those •  districts" where, 
the  crops  had  failed. 
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9th  February,  1807. 

The  distress  attending  an  unfavourable  season  maybe  mitigated  Means  of 

°  mitigating  a 

by  encouraging  importation,  prohibiting  exportation,  reducing  the  ^aveity^rf 
rents  of  the  lower  classes  of  ryots,  and  by  giving  employment  to 
the  poor  on  public  works.  Besides  these,  there  is  perhaps  uo  other 
way  iu  which  Government  can  interfere  with  any  advantage;  but 
of  all  these  means  importation  is  by  far  the  most  effectual  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  attainment  of  the  objects  in  view  ;  for  if  the  stock  of 
grain  in  the  country  is  supposed  to  be  inadequate  to  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  inhabitants  until  the  next  harvest,  it  is  only  by  import¬ 
ation  that  it  can  be  augmented  and  made  to  last  till  that  period ; 
or  if  the  stock  of  grain,  though  equal  to  the  subsistence  of  tlie 
inhabitants,  he  so  dear  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  lower 
orders,  it  is  still  only  by  importation  that  the  price  can  be  so  far 
reduced  as  to  enable  them  to  purchase  food.  If  importation  could 
be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  keep  the  price  at  a  moderate  rate, 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  take  any  steps  for  the  assistance  of  the 
pool-,  because  they  would  easily  find  employment  amoDg  the  other 
classes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  importation  by  sea  to  Madras  has 
already  had  the  effect  of  stopping  the  exportation  from  the  Ceded 
Districts  to  the  Carnatic,  and  of  keeping  grain  in  the  Ceded 
Districts  cheaper  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been ;  for  the  price 
has  been  nearly  stationary  during  the  last  two  months.  This  is 
partly  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  harvest  season,  but  much 
more  to  the  importation  by  sea,  because  rice  imported  iu  that  way 
may  be  sold  as  cheap,  or  perhaps  cheaper,  than  it  can  be  furnished 
from  this  country.  While  the  importation  by  sea,  therefore,  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  relief  of  tlie  Carnatic,  by  pouring  into  it  supplies  of 
grain,  it  produces  the  same  effect  in  the  provinces  above  the  Ghats 
by  diminishing  exportation  to  the  coast. 

The  stock  of  grain  iu  the  Ceded  Districts  may  be  made  to  last  KxiwinUoi 
somewhat  longer  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  to  the  territories  shonia  nm ^ 
of  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas.  Though  this  exportation  is  con-  w 

0)  Sm,,usi’1 


1,1c  .I  „  nmh  I,  Him  in  j-oimci  wr  Venmr  ti  * 'ir<  ^ 

(-j,  u  Oku  i  i  o\  J,(  l  o  udi  i  uhinKt  H  rucr  f ,  ic  i,  g 
an  i.nlii.ntod  oxnorlaM.m  IVorn  ones  province  to  another.  The  price 
p,  y0i,  So  high  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  stop  the  .importation.-, 
to  tlio  Deccan,  am!  it  will  most  likely  continue  nearly  at  its.  present 
level  until  May  or  .June.  It  the  rains  at  that  period  arc  abundant, 
it  will  probably  rather  fall  than  rise ;  but  it  they  fail,  it  will  increase 
vapidly  and  oblige  me  to  submit  to  the  Board  the  propriety  of  for¬ 
bidding  exportation  to  foreign  States.  Such  a  measure,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  adopted  without  the  strongest  necessity,  because  iu 
hinders  the  fanners  from  making  up  for  the  loss  of  almost  the 
whole  of  their  crop  by  the  high,  price  of  the  remainder. 

Kmnteiioti  As  there  is  no  mode  in  which  the  distress  of  the  lower  classes  of 
roonUttiiio  ryots  can  bo  alleviated  so  readily  and  generally -as  by  an  abatement 
power  U,e  of  rent,  I  shall  be  careful,  in  forming  the  settlements,,  to  make  such 
whom.tow-  a  reduction  for  that  purpose  as  circumstances  may  require  ;  but  the 
Sniiore-5  failure  of  the  crops  is  in  most  places  so  complete  that  great  numbers 
rank  of  0f  ryots,  though  the  -whole  of  their  rent  be  remitted,  will,  be  obliged 
to  sell  their  cattle  for  subsistence,  and  will  be  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  labourers.  This  change,  though  hard  upon  them,  as  individuals, 
will  not  affect  the  interests  of  the  community :  for  the  principal 
farmers  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  agricultural  servants  and  ,  will 
gladly  hire  them,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  country  will  ■■suffer 
little  or  no  decrease. 

n-opev  The  poor,  both  for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  public, 

rlloying  the"  ought  to  be  employed,  in  repairs  of  tanks,  nullahs,  wells,  and  in 
of  scarcity,  general  all  such  works  as  tend  to  increase  the  produce-  of  the 
to  omiiioyeii  oountry.  It  would  in  all  cases  be  desirable  to  employ  them  as 
TiUnges  near  as  possible  to  their  own  villages,  both  in  order  to  save  them 
from  the  expense  of  a  distant  journey  and  from  the  danger  of 
perishing  ,  by  pestilential  disorders,  which  usually  prevail  wherever 
a  crowd  of  poor  and  ill-fed  people  is  drawn  together  from  different 
quarters. 

increaso of  In  many  provinces,  as.  well  as  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  the  springs 
supply  a  in  wells  are  probably  nearly  dry,  and  the  water  in  the  beds  of 
sary  and "  rivers  and  nullahs  sunk  much  below  its  usual,  level ;  and  unless  the 
supply  of  water  is  increased  by  digging,  the  rice  fields  in  such 
situations  will  yield  little  or  nothing.  It  would,,  therefore,,  be. 
advisable  to  grant  Collectors  a  general  authority  to  make  such 
disbursements  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  standing 
crops,  It  would  be  impossible  to  .make  au  estimate  of  the... sumo 
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which  will  be  required  for  this  purpose ;  and  even  if  it  could  bo 
done,  it  would  be  too  late,  as  the  grain  would  have  been  withered 
before  authority  could  be  received  for  executing  the  works  necessary 
for  its  safety.  These  works  are  very  generally  carried  on  by  the 
cultivators  themselves ;  but  from  the  excessive  drought  they  have 
become,  in  many  places,  too  expensive  for  them  to  accomplish. 

Such  works  are  at  the  present  moment  the  most  important  of  all 
others,  for  they  not  only  give  employment,  to  the  poor,  but  by  pre¬ 
serving  the  crops  they  lessen  the  scarcity  and  keep  down  the  price 
in  a  more  beneficial  way  than  can  be  done  by  importation. 

The  employment  which  the  poor  find  among  the  more  substantial  ™  of 
inhabitants,  is  much  greater  than  what  can  be  given  to  them  by  ment  relief. 
Government,  They  are  employed  in  their  several  villages  as  extra 
servants  by  the  merchants  and  ryots,  and  many  procure  a  main¬ 
tenance  by  bringing  in  grass,  firewood,  bamboos,  and  other  articles 
for  sale.  In  1213,  when  grain  was  dearer  than  it  is  now,  many 
thousands  of  half-starved  people  from  the  Deccan  found  employ- 
.ment  iu  the  Ceded  Districts,  chiefly  among  the  ryots.  The  hire 
was  a  very  small  portion  of  grain,  but  it  kept  them  alive  and 
enabled  them  to  return  to  their  own  country.  Were  Government 
to  offer  to  the  poor  any  other  relief  than  the  wages  of  labour,  were 
it  to  issue  grain  to  them  gratis  or  at  a  reduced  price,  it  would  only 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  their  number,  of  drawing  them  together 
from  all  quarters,  and  of  encouraging  them  to  abandon  themselves 
to  the  protection  of  tbe  public,  and  to  neglect  the  salutary  means 
of  preserving  themselves  by  their  own  exertions.  Iu  India,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  countries,  the  distribution  of  charity  will  always  be 
found  to  increase  the  number  of  the  poor,  which  will  always  at 
least  keep  pace  with  the  fund  destined  for  their  relief,  whatever  its 
amount  may  be.  Were  grain,  in  this  country,  to  be  issued  to  the 
poor  at  any  particular  station,  the  report  would  soon  reach  the  re¬ 
motest  corners  :  the  relief  to  he  afforded  would  be  greatly  exaggerat¬ 
ed:  the  poor  who  now  pi-ocure  a  livelihood  by  their  labour,  would 
crowd  in  from  all  sides  in  the  hopes  of  procuring  it  upon  easier 
terms.  It  would  soon  become  impossible  to  maintain  such  a  mul¬ 
titude,  and  famine  would  appear  among  them.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  evil  which  would  attend  their  being'  drawn  away  from  their 
own  villages  ;  for  the  loss  of  their  labour  would  bo  fob,  ami  the 
crops  now  on  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  the  ensuing 
season,  would  suffer  from  the  want  of  hands. 


MINUTES  OF  SIP.  fllOMA-S  -WUKttO,  '■ 

Tho  natives  of  India  are  probably  as  charitable  as  those  .-of  any 
other  country,  and  the  poor  maybe  left  to  their- -cave  with :  more 
safety  than  to  Unit  of  any  public  institution,  •  As  'long  -as.  there  is  .  - 
not  sin  absolute  famine,  the  poor  are  in  little  clanger  ;  for  they  will 
derive  a  subsistence  either  from  private  charity,  or  from  their  own 
Labour.  Notwithstanding  that  the  present  season  is  beyond  all 
comparison  worse  than  any  that  has  ever  been  known.,  I  see  no 
reason  to  apprehend  a  famine  in  the  Ceded  Districts.  I  cannot  dis¬ 
cover  that  such  an  event  has  ever  happened  in  any  former  period, 
unless  when  war  was  added  to  an  unfavourable  season:  and  from 
what  I  now  see,  I  am  convinced  that  the  seasons  alone,  however 
adverse,  can  never  in  one  year  occasion  a  famine,  and  that  there  is 
no  risk  of  the  occurrence  of  two  such  bad-  years  in  succession  as  to 
produce  this  calamity ;  for  this  would  be  supposing  that  to  be  pro¬ 
bable  which  has  never  yet  happened.  1212  and  1213  were  the  two 
worst  successive  years  over  remembered,  but  they  occasioned  no 
famine.  The  produce  of  the  country  supported  not  only  its  own 
population,  but  many  thousands  of  emigrants  from  beyond  the  Ton- 
gabadra,  besides  a  great  exportation  to  the-  Deccan,  continually--, 
urged  on  by  the  famine  in  that  quarter.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1213  rice  was  at  eight  seers  the  rupee,  or  about  one-third  dearer 
than  it  is  now  ;  but  as  even  that  high  price,  though  it  distressed 
the  poorer  sort  of  inhabitants,  produced  no  famine,  it  may  be  con¬ 
fidently  assumed  that  such  a  misfortune  eanuot  take  place  until  the 
price  rises  above  what  it  was  at  that  time.  But  it  is  likely  that  the 
price  will  continue  nearly  stationary  until  May  or  June.  Should 
there  be  no  rain  in  those  months,  it  will  rise,  but  not  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  induce  a  famine.  I  found  this  opinion  both  on  my  own 
observation  and  the  judgment  of  the  best-informed  natives,  who 
assert  that  the  grain  in  hand,  together  with  the  crops  on  the  ground, 
is  sufficient  for  the  internal  consumption  until  October  or  November, 
when  the  harvest  of  1217  begins,  1  am  myself  persuaded  that  it  is 
sufficient  for  a  still  longer  term.  lamled  to  think  so  from  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  two  preceding  years,  from  the.  general,  practice  among  the 
ryots  and  merchants  of  storing  grain  in  pits,  from  the  present  state  of 
the  markets,  and  from  having  had  an  opportunity  of  discovering'  that 
the  quantity  of  old  grain  in  several  villages  is  very  considerable. 
In  one  village  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  jawari*  belonging  to 
merchants  amounted  to  120  garce.  I  learned  this,  not  from .  any 
particular  inquiry,  but  from  an  application  made  to  me  by  the  roer- 

*  Jawdri,  a  species  of  millet,  more  commonly  called  -eholam  in  the  Madras 
Presidency.  . 
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chants  for  leave  to  sell  it,  in  consequence  of  the  ryots  who  had  sold 
it  to  them  last  year,  but  not  delivered  it  over,  having  refused  to  let 
it  be  removed  from  the  pits.  In  this  village  there  is  no  crop  in 
the  present  year,  and  the  ryots  therefore  wished  to  beep  the  grain 
which  they  had  sold  last  year  but  not  delivered,  and  to  replace  it 
with  interest  next  year.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  from  this  instance 
that  there  are  such  stores  of  grain  in  every  village,  but  I  believe 
there  are  several  villages  in  every  district  in  which  there  is  nearly 
an  equal  quantity.  It  is  unnecessary,  and  it  would  be  imprudent, 
to  enter  into  any  minute  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
mg  the  stock  of  grain  in  the  country,  for  it  would  excite  suspicion 
that  Government  intended  to  lay  some  restriction  upon  its  sale,  and 
induce  the  owners  to  export  or  conceal  it.  The  bazar  price  furnishes 
a  better  estimate  of  the  resources  of  the  country  than  can  be  obtained 
from  any  inquiry  whatever. 

Were  I  to  look  to  the  crops  of  the  present  year  for  the  support  of 
the  inhabitants,  I  would  have  no  doubt  that  a  famine  was  rapidly 
approaching ;  but  having  witnessed  the  unfavourable  seasons  of 
12.12  and  1213  pass  away  without  occasioning  any  serious  distress, 
and  knowing  that  the  subsistence  of  the  people  does  not  depend 
entirely  upon  the  produce  of  one  or  even  two  years,  I  contemplate 
the  present  scarcity  with  little  alarm,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  their  lives.  The  Ceded  Districts,  from  their  remoteness 
from  both  monsoons,  are  more  exposed  to  drought  than  the  Carnatic, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  here  perhaps  more  accustomed  to  guard 
against  the  effects  of  dearth  by  laying  up  a  supply  of  grain  in 
plentiful  years.  -Jawari,  their  principal  food,  may  be  kept  good  in 
pits  from  ten  to  twenty  years.  Large  quantities  of  it  are  laid  up, 
not  only  by  merchants,  but  by  all  the  more  substantial  ryots,  and 
are  not  brought  out  for  sale  except  in  those  years  when  prices  are 
high.  The  dearth  in  those  districts  and  the  famine  in  the  Deccan 
in  1213  exhausted  nearly  all  the  stock  of  former  years ;  but  a  great 
deal  of  that  of  1214  and  1215  still  remains  on  hand,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  it  will  be  reserved  till  June,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  greater  price,  should  the  rains  in  that  month  fail.  Almost  all  the 
lower  class  of  ryots,  too,  though  they  cannot  afford  to  keep  grain 
for  a  distant  speculation,  usually  reserve  enough  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves  throughout  the  year.  Such  of  this  class  as  have  bad  no  crop 
this  year,  will  suppprt  themselves  until  next  harvest  by  working  as 
labourers.  Those  who  have  had  some,  will  provide  for  their  own 
subsistence  before  tboy  sell  any  to  discharge  their  rent .  The  present 
season  is  worse  than  that  of  1213  for  the  poor  among  the  ryots,  but 


no  I,  for  l.lio  poor  ol  other  chirecs  ;  because  the  poor  of  other  oiruwm 
arc  wily  Eiifeoted  by  the  price  of  grain,  -which  is  .nob..  3'et  as  high  as 
in  )2K-i ;  while  -the  poor  of  the  ryots  are  affected  chiefly  by  f lie 
failure  of  fclioir  crops,  whatever  the  price  may  be.  The  high  price 
of  1213  was  occasioned  as  ranch  by  exportation  as  by  deficiency  of 
produce:  that  of  the  present  year  arises  solely  from  the  dearth, 
The  poorer  ryots  in.  1213. obtained  a  quarter  or  a  half  of  an  ordinary 
crop,  and  did  hot  suffer  from  the  high  price,  but  rather  gained  by 
it,  but  in  the  present  year  many  of  them -have  no  crop,  at  all :  a, rid 
though  they  will,  find  means  to  maintain  themselves,-  that  object 
would  be  facilitated  by  giving  them,  employment  on  tanks  and  other 
public  works. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Ceded  Districts  will  support  their  own 
population  during  the  present  season.  They  can  be  distressed 
only  by  exportation.  That  to  foreign  territories  may  be  stopped 
whenever  it  is  deemed  expedient ;  but  that  to  the  Carnatic  must 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  that  province.  It  has  ceased 
during  the  last  two  months  inconsequence  of  the- importation -bv 
sea,  which,  if  it  continue  to  produce  the  same  effect,  .will  be 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  assisting  these  districts,  as  they  can 
derive  no  assistance  from  other  quarters.  The  price  of  groin, 
which  is  in  all  countries  the  best  ground  on  which  a  judgment  may . 
be  formed  of  the  probability  of  a  dearth  or  famine,  must  be 
peculiarly  so  in  them ;  for  it  is  more  easy  for  the  grain  dealers  to 
calculate  the  stock  in  a  country  which  can  draw  no  supply  from 
any  other,  and  to  regulate  their  prices  accordingly,  than  to  estimate 
the  quantity  of  grain  in  a  country  which  can  import  that  article  by 
sea.  If  the  price,  therefore,  is  adopted  as  the  measure  of  the  stock 
of  grain  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  there  can  be  no  cause  for  alarm. 
The  vast  number  of  petty  grain  dealers  in  Indian  countries  not 
only  keeps  the  price  as  low  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  rendering  com¬ 
binations  for  raising  it  impracticable,  but  makes  that  price  a  surer 
test  of  the  quantity  on  hand,  and  exported  from  the  crop,  than  it 
would  be  if  the  trade  were  limited  to  fewer  persons ;  for  though  a 
few  great  speculators  might  be  wrong  in  their  calculations,  it 
caunot  be  supposed  that  several  thousand  petty  dealers,  who  do  not 
upon  an  average  supply  above  twenty  families,  should  be  so  ignorant 
of  the  trade  which  they  have  followed  all  their  lives,  as  not  whs 
able  to  calculate  whether  or  not  they  could  serve  their  customers 
until  the  harvest  in  October.  If  they  were  not  satisfied  that  they 
could  -  do  so,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  if  a  famine  was  to  be 
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expected  before  that  period,  rice  would  not  now  be  sold  at  twelve 
seers  the  rupee. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  any  correct  information  respecting  the 
state  of  the  cattle,  because  a  great  proportion  of  them  has,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  forage,  been  driven  to  the  hills  and 
jungles,  where  they  are  under  the  charge  of  herdsmen  and  not  of 
their  owners.  I  do  not,  however,  hear  that  any  distemper  has 
broken  out  among  them.  If  they  escape  that  calamity,  they  will 
hold  out  until  May,  when  a  supply  of  green  forage  may  be 
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REMOVAL  OP  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  GRAIN. 

+  12th  December,  1823.";.' 

Tub  failure  of  the  periodical  rains  in  most  of  the  provinces  turner 
this  Government,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Carnatic  and  the 
western  districts,  having  already  raised  the  price  oi- grain  in  many 
places  to  double  its  usual  rate,  and  there  being  reason  to  suppose 
that  if  the  present  month  should  pass  without  ram,  it  w ill  s till  rise 
much  higher,  it  appears  advisable  that  Government  should  adopt 
such  measures  without  delay  as  may  be  calculated  to  alleviate  the 
evils  of  the  scarcity  which  has  already  begun  to  be.  felt. 

The  interference  of  Government  on  such  occasions  as  the  present 
is  often  very  prejudicial,  and  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  it  can  he 
safe  or  useful  unless  in  suspending  all  duties  on  gram,  giving 
perfect  freedom  to  its  transit  by  sea  and  land,  and  securing  the 
grain  dealers  from  the  violence  of  the  people. 

I.  therefore  recommend  that  all  duties  be  taken  off  for- one  year 
from  this  date  on  all  grain  imported  from  Bengal  to  any  place 
under  this  Presidency,  on  all  grain  imported  or  .exported  irom.  port 
to  port,  and  on  all  grain  imported  by  laud  to  any  place  under  tuis 
Government.  The  adoption  of  this  measure  will  be  attended,  with 
some  loss  of  revenue,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  put  in  competition 
with  the  great  object  of  relieving  the  people,  as  far  as  may ^ be 
practicable,  from  the  distress  inseparable  from  a  scarcity  of  food; 
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SUPPLY  OF  SALT  AT  REDUCED  RATES  TO  VES¬ 
SELS  IMPORTING  GRAIN. 


23rd  December,  1823. 

Although  it  cannot  yet  be  ascertained  to  wliat  degree  the  scarcity  Supply  o£ 
may  reach  iu  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  periodical  rains  in  dnced  rates 
the  present  season,  aud  although  from  the  favourable  harvest  of  importing 
last  year  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  grain  in  the  Car¬ 
natic  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  several  months,  yet  it  is 
advisable  that  measures  should  be  taken  for  increasing  the  supply 
from  other  countries  by  every  practicable  means.  The  duties  have 
.already  been  taken  off  for  this  purpose,  and  as  a  further  encourage¬ 
ment  I  would  recommend  that  from  this  date  until  the  31st  of 
December,  1824,  all  vessels  which  may  import  the  principal  part  of 
their  cargo  iu  rice  or  other  grain  to  Madras,  or  any  place  on  the 
coast,  and  which  may  wish  to  carry  salt  to  Bengal,  should  receive 
it  at  Rs.  18  per  garce. 


IMOBOf-i],  i>OUj>l'J\  Oi,  ]  Ji'OJ'V  1  (  H'J<  f«  , 

TIME  OP  SCARCITY.  :  ..  . 

The  season  is  now  so  far  advanced,  that  (.very  chance  of  suwh  u  :nl» 
ot  rain  as  could  materially  improve  the  state  of  the  crops,  is  now  at 
an  end.  The  periodical  rains  have  almost  entirely  failed  in  a H  the 
countries  south  of  Ongole  and  below  the  fcrhats,  and  also,  vkougn 
not  to  so  great  a  degree,  in  . those  above  the  Ghats,  We  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  in  what  proportion  the  usual  produce  oi  the 
country  may  have  been  diminished  from  -  this-  cause.  Kor  -uo  1 
think  that  we  can  expect  to  gain  any  very  accurate  informaiten- 
upon  the  subject.  On  occasions  like  the  present,  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  form  some  probable  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  defici¬ 
ency.  By  considering  the  present  market  prices,  the, reports!  of 
the  Collectors,  and  other  circumstances,  I  am  induced  to  think 
that  the  failure  on  the  whole  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  in  1807  :  but- 
that  it  is  not  so  much  less  as  to  justify  our  neglecting  any  precau¬ 
tion  which  may  tend  to  insure  the  importation  of  abundant  supplies 
of  grain  from  the  Bengal  and  Malabar  coast.  The  annual  -  con¬ 
sumption  of  rice  in  Madras  '  and  its  neighbourhood  is  from-. ten- to 
twelve  thousand  garce.  The  greater  part- of-  this  quantity  formerly 
came  from  Bengal;  but  for  the  last  four  years  the  average  import-, 
ation  by  sea  has  only  been  about  seven  thousand  garce  annually 
chiefly  from  Taujore  and  the  Northern  Sirkars,  and  a  small  portion 
only  from  Bengal-  The  importation  by  land  has  made  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  supply  by  sea.  The  whole  of  the  requisite  supply 
has  for  many  years  come  regularly  without  any  direct. encourage¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  Government;  and  I-  am  convinced  that  the 
same  -thing  would  happen  in  the  present  year,  and  that  the  market 
might  with  perfect  safety  be  left  to  itself,  without  any  other  guaran¬ 
tee  for  its  ample  supply  than  -would  be  afforded  by  the  scarcity 
price.  Were  the  question  one  of  mere  profit,  I  should  think  our 
not  interfering  in  any  way  the  best  course.  But  when,  the  lives  of 
a  great  population  are  at  stake,  we  ought  to  adopt  every  measure 
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which  may  be  most  likely  to  avert  the  approach  of  famine.  Im¬ 
portation  may  be  encouraged,  either  by  a  high  guarantee  price,  or, 
by  a  bounty.  In  1807,  the  members  of  Government  were  equally 
divided  on  the  preference  to  be  given  to  these  two  modes,  but 
decided  finally  in  favour  of  the  guarantee  price.  We  have  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  the  bad  effects  which  attended  the  guarantee 
price ;  and  as  a  bounty  will,  I  am  satisfied,  cause  a  sufficient  import¬ 
ation,  without  involving  us  in  the  difficulties  of  the  management 
and  custody  of  extensive  stores  of  grain,  without  the  means  of 
securing  them  from  fraud  and  depredation,  and  without  bringing 
us  into  the  market  as  grain  dealers,  I  cau  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  it  the  preference  to  the  guarantee  price. 

The  rate  of  bounty  which  I  would  propose,  is  thirty  rupees  per 
garce  on  all  rice  of  the  description  of  good  cargo  rice,  which  may 
be  imported  at  Fort  St.  George  from  the  territories  subject  to 
Bengal,  or  from  Malabar  and  Canara,  from  the  10th  of  February  to 
the  1st  of  June.  The  whole  importation  to  that  period  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  garce,  and  the  expense  to 
.Government  from  three  to  four  and  a  half  lakhs  of  rupees.  If  the 
quantity  should  not  exceed  ten  thousand  garce,  it  will  be  unneces¬ 
sary  to  continue  the  bounty  after  the  1st  of  June,  as  the  ordinary 
monthly  supplies  which  may  be  expected  till  October,  will  answer 
all  the  wants  of  the  market. 

While  we  endeavour  to  procure  an  adequate  supply  for  the 
present  season,  we  must  be  careful  that  we  do  not,  by  holding  out 
too  much  encouragement,  overstock  the  market,  as  inSL807,  so  as 
materially  to  interfere  with  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  our  own  ter¬ 
ritories  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  thus  to  distress  the  ryots  as  much 
in  the  second  year  by  the  want  of  demand  for  their  produce,  as  in 
the  first  by  its  failure. 


Probable  ex- 
pense  of  the 

the  Govern- 


TILE  COMMERCIAL  HABITS  OP  THE  HINDUS. 


(Evidence  before  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1  Zih  AvriL  1812.y 
The  com.  The  people  of  India  are  as  much  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. as  we  are 
Ktoottho  -ourselves.  They  never  lose  sight  of  the  shop  :  they  carry  it-  into 
a’licir  pi-o-  all  their  ooncerns,  religious  and  civil.  All  tlieir  holy  places  and 
lipratiie01,  resorts  for  pilgrims  are  so  many  fairs  for  the  sale  of  goods  of  all 
European  kinds.  Religion  and  trade  are  in  India  sister  arts :  the  one.  is 
tho interior  seldom  found  in  any  large  assembly  without  the  society  of  the 
country.  other.  It  is  this  trading  disposition  of  the  natives  which  induces 
me  to  think  it  impossible  that  any  European  traders  can  long 
remain  in  the  interior  of  India,  and  that  they  must  all  sooner  pr¬ 
inter  be  driven  to  the  coast.  What  the  European  trader  eats  and 
drinks  in  one  month,  would  make  a  very  decent  mercantile  profit 
for  the  Hindu  for  twelve.  They  do  not,  therefore,  meet  upon  equal 
terms :  it  is  like  two  persons  purchasing  in  the  same  market,  the 
one  paying  a  high  duty,  the  other  none.  The  extra  duty  paid  by 
the  European  is  all  the  difference  between  bis  own  mode  of  living 
and  that  of  the  Hindu.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  he  can 
long  carry  on  the  competition  upon  such  an  unequal  footing.  He 
may  for  a  time,  with  a  large  capital,  carry  on  some  new  -manufac¬ 
ture,  or  improve  some  old  one,  such  as  indigo  or  sugar.  The  Hindu, 
will  wait  till  he  soes  the -success  which  follows  the  undertaking  : 
if  it  is  likely  to  be  successful  and  to  be  permanent,  he  will  engage 
in  it,  and  the  European  must  quit  the  field.  There  can  bo  no  doubt, 

I  think,  that  this  cause  will  in  time  operate  so  as  to  foresail  Euro¬ 
peans  to  the  sea  coast ;  and  I  can  have  little  doubt  but  that  hereafter, 
when  the  Hindus  come  to  correspond  directly  with  the  merchants 
in  England,  many  of  the  agents  now  settled  upon  the  coast. will, 
from  the  same  cause,  the  superior  economy  and  diligence  of  the 
Hindu,  be  obliged  to  leave  India.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that 
because  those  merchants  '.cannot  maintain  their  ground  in.: the  in¬ 
terior,  it  is  not  necessary  still  to  protect  the  natives  from  Europeans, 
by  Government  granting  licenses  ;  for  this  Country  is  still  populous 
enough,  and  full  enough  of  adventurers,  to  furnish  a  few  hundreds 
to  go  out  every  year  to  try  tkieir  fortune  in  India.  A 
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THE  SMALL  INFLUENCE  WHICH  CONTACT  WITH 
EUROPEAN  CUSTOMS  PRODUCES  UPON  THE 
HINDUS. 


(Evidence  before  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons,  15th  April,  1812.) 

Bombay  can  hardly  be  called  a,  Hindu  community  :  it  is  a  kind  of  Prevalence 
modern  Babel,  inhabited  by  foreigners  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe — Arabs,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Parsees,  and  almost  everything  tiouofPBom- 
but  Hindus.  If  among  all  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  P^n_ 
London,  from  two  hundred  tons  and  upwards,  we  should  not  find  tbehabits 
among  all  the  owners  the  name  of  one  Englishman,  we  should  the  Hindus, 
doubt  whether  London  were  an  English  city.  Among  the  owners 
of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Bombay  there  is  not  the 
name  of  a  single  Hindu.  We  have  Manaji,  and  Surabji,  Ar- 
taxerses,  and  Bruce,  and  Fawcett, — certainly  not  Hindu  names. 

It  is  said  that  the  Hindu  there  likewise  couforms  to  the  European 
modes  of  life,  followed  by  Parsees  and  Europeans.  It  is  possible 
that  he  may  in  some  instances  do  so  to  accommodate  his  European 
visitors  ;  but  I  can  have  no  doubt  that,  after  the  ceremony  of 
the  visit  is  over,  he  retires  from  his  lustre-hung  hall  to  his 
Hindu  family,  in  their  own  Hindu  house,  sprinkled  with  cow- 
dung  and  water.  The  influence  of  the  society  of  Bombay  upon 
the  continent  of  India  can  have  no  more  effect  than  that  of  the 
Island  of  Heligoland.  Let  any  man  take  a  boat  at  Bombay, 
and  land  upon  the  nearest  point  upon  the  coast — the  Mahratta 
village  of  PamvelJ  ;  lie  will  fiud  everything  unchanged,  every¬ 
thing  Hindu.  I  am  likewise  convinced  that  the  Hindu  of  Bom¬ 
bay,  notwithstanding  the  fascination  of  the  example  of  Arlax- 
erxes,  and  Bruce,  and  Fawcett,  is  still  a.  hardened  Hindu.  If  lie 
comes  pure  from  the  fire  of  such  a  trial,  with  what  hope  can  we 
expect  to  corrupt  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  flic  contiiieni 
of  India  ?  If  any  person  leaving  Madras  goes  to  the  nearest  Hindu  i'nynmy 
village,  not  a  mile  into  the  country,  lie  is  as  much  removed  from  imn.-r: 
European  manners  and  customs  as  if  he.  were  in  flic  centre  of  i>»>  i'w. 
Hindustan,  and  as  if  no  European  foot  had  ever  touched  ihe  t  Bo  rev  t!>- 


of  India.  In  a  former  part  of.  my  evidence,  in sp caking  of  the 
Hindu  women,  I  mentioned  'the  custom  of  their  bathing :  . in  public, 
at,  European  stations :  this  statement  may  perhaps  leave  an  tm- 
favourable  impression  of  their  demeanour,  but  there  is  no  man  who 
lias  boon  in 'India  but  must  maintain  that  nothing  can  be  more, 
modest  than  their  behaviour,  and  that  they  confide  in,  it  on  all 
occasions  for  their  protection  from  insult,  and  are  seldom  deceived.. 
It,  would  be  no  slight  praise  to  the  women  of  any  nation,  not  even, 
to  the  ladies  of  England,  to  have  it  said  that  the  correctness  of 
their  conduct  was  not  inferior  to.  that  of  the  Brahman  women,  and 
the  Hindu  women  of  the  higher  classes. 
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As  to  the  exports, f  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  ever,  unless  very  The  export;; 
slowly,  be  much  extended;  opposed  by  moral  and  physical  obsta-  lanato 
cles,  by  religion,  by  civil  institutions,  by  climate,  and  by  the  skill  likely  to  bo 
and  ingenuity  of  the  people  of  India.  Some  increase  there  will  extended, 
undoubtedly  be,  but  such  as  will  arise  principally  from  the  increase 
of  European  establishments,  and  of  the  mixed  race  which  springs 
up  in  their  chief  settlements. 

.Mo  nation  will  take  from  another  what  it  can  furnish  cheaper  The  native 
and  better  itself.  In  India,  almost  every  article  which  the  inhabit-  ton®  of " 
ants  require,  is  made  cheaper  and  better  than  in  Europe.  Among  cheaper  and 
these  are  all  cotton  and  silk  manufactures,  leather,  paper,  domestic  ed  to  the 

inhabitants 

utensils  of  brass  and  iron,  and  implements  of  agriculture.  Their  than  those 
coarse  woollens,  thongh  bad,  will  always  keep  their  ground,  from 
their  superior  cheapness :  their  finer  carnblets  are  warmer  and 
more  lasting  than  ours. 

Glass-ware  is  in  little  request,  except  with  a  very  few  principal  The  ordin- 

.  A  ary  mode  of 

natives,  and,  among  them,  is  confined  to  mirrors  and  lamps;  and  life -of the 
it  is  only  such  natives  as  are  much  connected  with  Europeans  extremely 
who  purchase  these  articles.  They  keep  them,  not  to  gratify  their 
own  taste,  but  to  display  to  their  European  friends,  when  they 
receive  their  occasional  visits  :  at  all  other  times  they  are  put  out 
of  the  way  as  useless  incumbrances.  Their  simple  mode  of  living, 
dictated  both  by  caste  and  climate,  renders  all  our  furniture  and 
ornaments  for  the  decoration  of  the  house  and  the  table  utterly 
unserviceable  to  the  Hindus  :  living  in  low  mud  houses,  eating  on 
the  bare  earth,  they  cannot  require  the  various  articles  used  among 

*  It  lias  not  been  thought  necessary  Government  and  the  Court  of  Direc- 
to  print  the  earlier  paragraphs  of  this  tors.  •...  . 

paper,  -which  refer  to  the  mode  in  t  Exports  from  England  to  Indio 
which  the  question  to  which  it  re-  are  here  referred  to. 

lates,  had  been  discussed  between  the 


plates,  But  tit  is  is  the  picture,  perhaps,  of  tire  unfortunate  .native 
.  reduced  to  poverty  by  European  oppression  under  the  Company's 
monopoly  V  No,  it  is  equally  that  of  the  highest  and. richest  Hindu 
in  every  part  of  India.  It  is  that  of  the  Minister  of  State,  His 
dwelling  is  little  better  than  a  shed  :  the  walls  are  naked,  and  the 
mud  floor,  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  is  every  morning  sprinkled  with 
a  mixture  of  water  and.  cow-dung.  He  line- no  furniture  iu  it.  ..He 
distributes  food  to  whoever  wants  it,  but  he  gives  no  grand  dinners 
to  liia  friends.  He  throws  aside  his  upper  garment,  and,  with 
nothing  but  a  cloth  round  his  loins,  he  sits  down  half-naked,  and 
eats  his  meal  alone,  upon  the  bare  earth,  and  under  the  open  sky. 
Also  of  the  These  simple  habits  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Hindus,.  The  Jvfa- 
aus.  homedan  also,  with  few  exceptions  among  the -higher  classes,  con¬ 

forms  to  them. 

■Bie  espevi-  If  we  reason  from  the  past  to  the  future,  we  can  have.no  well- 
past  holds  founded  expectation  of  any  considerable  extension  of  our  exports, 
poet  of  great  If  it  were  as  easy  as  some  suppose,  to  introduce  the  use  of  foreign 
exports.  articles,  it  would  have  been  done  long  a, go. 

No  amount  From  the  most  distant  ages  of  'antiquity,  there  was  a  constant 
conrso  with  intercourse  between  India  and  the  countries  on  the  Persian  Quit 

nations  has  and  tlie  Red  Sea,  without  the  introduction  of  foreign  manufactures 
lntherto  in-  ~ 

demands  of  am0no  the  Hindus  ;  and  since  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
for  foreign  Hope,  there  •  has  been  an  extensive  trade  with  the  western  nations 
hires'^0’  of  Europe,  without  any  one  of  them  being  more  successful  than  the 
ancients  in  prevailing  upon  the  Hindus  to. change  their  customs,  so 
far  as  to  use  their  commodities  in  preference  to  their  own.  ,  Neither 
the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  the  French,  nor the  English,  have  in  ibis 
respect  effected  any  considerable  change  ;  but  this  will. be  imputed 
to  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  monopolies  of  trading  companies. 
Let  us  impute  to  this  cause  all  that  we  can  :  still  we  should'  expect 
that  some  progress  would  have  been  made  in  three  centuries  ;  that 
if  all  the  natives,  could  not  purchase  foreign  articles,  the  rich  would, 
and  that  the  demand  would  be  greatest  at  the  chief  seats  of  Euro¬ 
pean  trade,  aud  lessen  gradually  towards  the  interior.  .  But  the 
inhabitants  on  the  coast  are  as  little  changed  as  in  the  interior. 
The  very  domestics  of  Europeans  adopt  none  of  their  customs,  and 
use  none  of  their  commodities. 


OPENING  THE  INDIAN  TKAPE  TO  THE  BRITISH  OUTPOKTS. 


Tlic  monopoly  price,  it  will  be  said,  lias  prevented  their  sale  Tins  is  not 
among  the  natives;  but  it  is  well  known  that  European  articles  monopoly 
are  often  sold  at  prime  cost.  The  monopoly  might  impede,  bat  it  ,ll°c 
would  not  completely  hinder  tbe  sale.  It  ought  to  operate  in  India 
as  in  Europe.  It  does  not  prevent  us  in  Europe  from  purchasing  : 
it  merely  compels  us  to  take  fewer  of  the  articles  we  want. 

The  monopoly  of  spices  by  the  Dutch,  and  of  piece  goods  by  the  it  is  partly 
English,  has  not  prevented  their  sale  in  Europe.  It  has  made  superior^ 
them  dearer,  and  made  the  consumers  take  less.  "Why  should  a  Indian 

J  workmen, 

monopoly  of  exports  to  India  not  follow  the  same  course?  Why  ^customs 
should  not  tbe  principal  native  merchants  purchase  of  the  Com- 
pany,  and  retail  to  the  country  dealers  ?  We  must,  therefore,  look  °E 

to  some  other  cause  than  monopoly  for  the  little  progress  that  the 
demand  for  European  commodities  has  made  among  the  Hindus. 

Besides  the  peculiar  customs  anti  institutions  and  climate  of  India, 
we  must  look  to  the  superior  skill  of  the  Indian  workmen.  We 
cannot  profitably  export  to  them,  until  our  own  fabrics  excel  theirs. 

When  this  is  accomplished,  no  extraordinary  skill  will  be  required 
to  extend  the  sale.  The  Indians  will  purchase,  even  though  wo 
should  endeavour  to  prevent  them,  just  as  we  in  this  country  pur¬ 
chase  the  contraband  things  of  India. 

But  though  there  are  unquestionably  many  obstacles  to  any  con-  Thcprc- 
sidcrabJe  increase  of  onr  exports  to  India,  the  prejudices  of  the  the  Datives 
natives  have  not  so  ranch  share  in  them  as  is  usually  supposed,  constitute 
Their  prejudices  extend  only  to  intoxicating  liquors  and  certain  obstacle! 
prohibited  kinds  of  food  :  they  do  nob  reach  to  other  things. 

Every  article,  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  workman,  is  pure. 

There  is  no  prejudice  against  the  cloth,  though  there  may  bo  some 
against  the  particular  form  of  the  garment.  The  grand  obstacles 
to  our  exports  are  the  inability  of  the  Indians  to  purchase  our 
commodities,  and  the  cheapness  and  excellence  of  their  own.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  (heir  demand  for  ours  can  only  lie  enlarged, 
either  by  a  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of  (he  natives  ol: 

India,  or  by  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  European  ii.rl.idcs.  Coarse 
woollens  arc  undoubtedly  the  article  which  would  find  the  greatest 
sale,  if  they  could  lie  furnished  at  a.  moderate  ra  te.  .A  lino, si.  every 
native  of  India  has  a  broad  piece  of  coarse  woollen,  which  lie  uses 
ns  a  Highlander  docs  bis  plaid.  He  sits  on  it,  sleeps  on  il.  and 
wraps  it  round  him  when  he  walks  abroad  in  cold  or  rainy  weather. 

Its  texture — something  like  that  of  the  cam  blot  ol  our  heal -cloak:,  - 
and  il.rj  hairy  surface,  w  hie  1 1  throws  oil  the  rain,  is  heller  adapted 


however,  that  after  our  long  intercourse  with.  India,  no  new  article 
of  export  lias  been  discovered,  nor  the  quantity  or  any  old  one 
materially  augmented;  but  with  regard  to  the  imports  the  case  is 
different.  A  new  article,  raw  silk,  has  been  introduced  by  the 
Company  into  Bengal,  and  imported  largely  into  the  country;  and 
cotton  and  indigo,  the  old  products  of  India,  have  only  of  late  been 
brought  in  any  great  quantity  to  this  country. 

Though,  the  trade  between  Britain  and  India-  is  not  at  all  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  population  and  resources  of  the  two  countries, 
yet,  when  we  consider  the  skill  and  industry  of  their  respective 
inhabitants,  the  nature  of  man  constantly  searching  foiuiew  enjoy¬ 
ments,  aud  the  invariable  effect  of  commerce  in  exciting  and 
supplying  new  wants,  we  cannot  refuse  to  admit  that  a  change 
must  at  last  be  effected,  however  slow  and  imperceptible  in  its 
progress,  when  the  mutual  demands  of  the  two  countries  for  the 
products  of  each  other  will  far  exceed  its  present  amount.  Whether 
an  increased  export  of  European  commodities  is  to  arise  from 
furnishing  them,  cheaper,  or  of  a  fashion  more  suited  to  the  Indian 
market,  in  either  case  the  event  is  to  be  looked  for  rather  from  the 
exertions  of  private  traders  than  of  the  Company’s  servants.  ISrot 
that  the  Company’s  servants  are  deficient  iu- knowledge  or  industry, 
biit  that  they  arc  not  stimulated  by  the  same  deep  interest ;  that 
they  are  few  in  number ;  and  that  it  is  contrary  to  every  rational 
principle  of  calculation  to  suppose  that,  in  so  small  a  body,  the  same 
amount  of  talent  shall  be  found  as  among  the  imniense  multitude 
of  men  trained  in  commercial  habits,  from  which  the  merchants 
of  Britain  may  select  tlieir  Indian  agents. 

The  danger  of  colonization  from  the  resort  of  European  adven¬ 
turers  to  India,  is  an  objection  entitled  to  very  little  weight.  They 
could  not  by  law  become  proprietors :  of  land,  r  t-bev  cot) Hi  not- 
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r  r  Manufacturers,  as  the  superior  skill  and  frugality  of  the 
11  di  c  i  aid  render  all  competition  with  them  unavailing.  They 
ouulu  find  no  profitable  occupation,  but  as  mechanics  for  making 
ai  holes  hr  the  use  of  European  residents,  or  as  traders  or  agents; 
but,  the  number  employed  in  these  ways  would  necessarily  be 
limited  by  the  extent  of  the  trade,  without  a  corresponding  increase 
of  which  it  could  not  be  materially  augmented.  The  Europeans 
who  might  go  out  to  India  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the 
trade,  would  be  chiefly  the  agents  of  commercial  and  manufacturing 
houses  in  this  country.  But  it  is  manifest  that  ouly  so  many  as 
could  lie  advantageously  employed,  would  be  kept  in  India.  If  it 
appeared  on  trial  that  more  had  been  sent  out,  the  excess  would  be 
recalled.  If  adventurers  went  to  India  to  trade  on  their  own 
account,  their  number  also  would  necessarily  be  regulated  by 
the  extent  of  this  trade,  and  those  whom  it  could  not  employ, 
would  be  obliged  to  return.  Few  Europeans  would  go  to  India  only 
with  the  view  of  returning  ultimately  to  their  own  country.  Those 
.  w,ho  remain,  would  not  colonize.  Confined  to  trade,  excluded  by  law 
from  the  possession  of  laud,  and  unable  to  find  employment  as 
manufacturers,  they  could  never  rise  into  a  flourishing  colony.  They 
would  be  kept  down  by  the  great  industrious  Indian  population,  and 
they  would  probably  dwindle  into  a  race  little  better  than  the  mixed 
caste  descended  from  the  Portuguese.  But  supposing  even  an 
extreme  case,  that  all  the  Europeans  who  could  find  employment  in 
trade  in  India  should  settle  there,  and  abandon  for  ever  their  native 
country,  and  that  their  number  should  in  time  amount  to  fifty 
thousand  ;  yet  even  this  number,  unlikely  as  it  is  ever  to  be  seen, 
would,  if  left  to  itself,  be  lost  amongst  a  native  population  of  forty 
millions.  Its  own  preservation  would  depend  on  the  stability  of  the 
British  Government  ;  and  even  if  it  were  disposed  to  act  in 
opposition  to  its  own  interest,  it  would  be  unable  to  disturb  the 
authority  of  Government  for  a  moment.  The  only  way  in  which 
European  colonists  could  be  productive  of  mischief  to  India,  would 
be  from  the  increased  number  of  adventurers,  who,  in  spite  of  every 
precaution,  would  escape  to  the  interior,  to  seek  service  among  the 
native  princes,  and  might,  when  they  were  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  with  an  able  one  of  warlike  chai'acter,  instigate  him  to  invade 
the  territory  of  his  neighbours.  But  we  are  now  subject  to  the 
same  inconvenience  by  the  desertion  of  European  soldiers  and 
settlers.  It  would  unquestionably  be  augmented,  but  not  to  any 
alarming  degree,  by  colonization, 


The  -Americans  wore  not  checked  in  their  enterprises- by  m «xoIu.-,-; 
sire  Company.  They  had  a  free  trade  to  India,- and  ought,  accord-:  , 
ing  to  the  advocates  of  that  .system,  to  hare  undersold  fche.-.Coinpanyp 
and  filled  all  India  with  European  goods.  But  tire  Americans  have  , 
not  done  this,  say  the  outports,  only  because  they  are  not  a  um-nu-, 
factoring  people,  and  because,  as  they  carry  on  a  profitable  trade 
with  Spanish  America  for  bullion,  they  find  it  more  convenient  to 
export  that  article  to  India,  in  order  to  provide  their  cargoes  there. 
But  what  is  to  hinder  them,  when  they  come  to  this  country  with 
the  produce  of  their  own,  from  sailing  to  India  with  a  cargo  of  . 
English  manufactures  ?  hTothing  but  the  conviction  that- they  could 
not  be  sold.  Were  it  otherwise,  no  American,  any  more  than  a 
British  merchant,  would  carry  bullion  where  there  was  a  market  for 
goods,  and  content  himself  with  a  profit  ou  one  cargo,  when  he 
might  have  it  on  two.  The  Americans  are  a  sober,  industrious,'-, 
persevering  race,  with  all  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  our  autport 
merchants,  and  all  the  attention  to  their  interest  of  trade  which . 
forms  so  strong  a  contrast  between  the  private  trader  and  the  agerA- 
of  a  joint-stock  company  ;  and  with  all  these  useful  qualifications, 
every  man  who  is  not  bliuded  by  prejudices  in  favour  of  old. estab¬ 
lishments,  wall  readily  believe  that  the  Americans,  had  they  not 
unhappily  quarrelled  with  this  country,  would  in  time  have  circu¬ 
lated  our  manufactures  to  every  corner  of  India.  On  viewing, 
however,  the  process  by  which  they  were,  to  arrive  at  this  end,  wc 
perceive  witli  surprise  that,  almost  from,  the  beginning,  they  .have 
been  going  rather  backward  than  forward.  In  the  six  years  from 
1802-3  to  1S07-S,  the  proportion  of  goods  to  bullion  in  their  exports 
was  only  about  fifteen  per  cent. ;  in  the  three  years  from  1S08-9  to 
1810-11  it  was  not  more  than  eight  per  cent. ;  and  these  goods.' were.-.. 
almost  exclusively  for  the  use  of  Europeans.  The  active  American 
trader,  therefore,  has  not  been  more  successful  than  the  agent  of  the 
Company  in  imparting  to  the  natives  a  proper  taste  for  British 
manufactures ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  bnt  too  ranch  reason  to  fear 
that  all  (he  enterprise  of.. the.  outporf.  merchant  will  be  .-equally  • 
fruitless,  and  that  the  natives  will, -in  spite  of  reasoiramd,  free  trade, 
still  persist  in  preferring  their  own  fine  stuffs  to  the  dowlas  or 
England. 

Persia  and  Arabia  on  the  west,  and  the  countries  on  the  east  of 
India,  either  have  what  they  want  within,  themselves,  or  they  .receive 
it  cheaper  from  India  than  they  can  be  supplied  from  Europe'. 


Oplisnse  THE  INDIAN  TRADE  TO  THE  BRITISH  OUTPORTS. 


Oh  the  whole,  there  is  uo  ground  to  look  for  any  considerable 
increase  in  tbe  demand  for  our  manufactures  by  the  natives  of 
India,  unless  by  very  slow  steps  and  at  a  very  distant  period  ;  and 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  private  traders  would  export  so 
much  as  the  Company  are  now  bound  to  do. 

With  respect  to  the  imports  from  India,  the  quantity  is  expected 
to  he  increased,  and  the  price  diminished,  by  shorter  voyages  and 
other  causes.  Most  of  the  articles  now  imported  India  is  capable  of 
supplying  to  any  extent ;  and  every  measure  by  which  the  demand 
can  be  enlarged  and  the  supply  facilitated,  of  those  commodities 
which  do  not  interfere  with  our  own  manufacture,  promotes  the 
natioual  prosperity. 

Piece  goods,  the  great  Indian  staple,  have  fallen  in  demand, 
in  consequence  of  the  improvement  of  the  cotton  fabrics  of  this 
country,  and  are  likely  to  fall  still  lower.  As  they  cannot  rise 
without  interfering  with  our  own  manufactures,  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  supply  ourselves  the  demand  which  still  remains,  without 
the  aid  of  foreigners.  Cotton  is  grown  in  abundance  in  most  parts 
■of.  India;  but  while  it  sells  at  only  half  the  price  of  that  from 
America,  it  can  bo  brought  with  advantage  to  England  only  when 
the  trade  with  America  is  interrupted. 

The  imjiortation,  however,  might,  it  is  supposed,  he  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  more  attention  to  clearing  the  cotton  in  India,  where 
labour  is  so  cheap ;  by  cultivating,  from  among  the  various  kinds 
which  are  indigenous  to  the  soil,  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  our 
manufactures ;  or  by  introducing  the  culture  of  foreign  cotton,  such 
as  that  of  America  or  Bourbon.  In  the  north  of  India  the  fields 
of  cotton  arc  artificially  watered  ;  in  the  south  they  are  left  to  the 
rain  and  dews  of  heaven.  In  the  north,  therefore,  the  Bourbon  and 
American  cotfcou,  both  of  which  require  much  moisture,  would  be 
most  likely  to  succeed. 

For  encouraging  the  culture  of  the  best  kind  of  Indian  cotton, 
and  clearing  and  preparing  it  for  the  home  market,  and  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  growth  of  foreign  cotton  in  India,  uo  person  is  so  well 
qualified  as  the  manufacturer  of  this  country ;  for  he  who  has  such 
a  large  capital  in  expensive  buildings  and  machinery,  lias  a  much 
deeper  interest  in  securing  a  durable  supply  of  good  cotton  than, 
the  merchant,  who  can  with  much  less  inconvenience  divert  his 
capital  from  one  object  to  another. 

Bengal  raw  silk  has  been  for  some  years  imported  to  the  amount 
of  about  £600,000  per  annum,  and  may  lie  increased  to  any  cxlcni, 
if  protected  by  duties  against  the  French  and  Italian. 
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West  India  planters.  , 

Pepper  and  drugs  have  long  been  supplied  equal  to  the  demand, 
which  cannot  admit  of  any  considerable  increase,  as  the  camamp- 
tion  of  these  articles  must,  from  their  very  nature,  be  at  all  times 
extremely  limited. 

These  are  the  chief  articles  of  Indian  produce  which  find  a  sale 
in  the  European  market.  Of  some  the  consumption  can  never  be 
much  increased,  and  of  others  it  cannot  be  augmented  without 
injury  to  our  home  manufactures  and  West  India  colonies.  All  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  sugar  and  cottons,  require  very  little 
tonnage;  and  the  expected  increase  of  shipping,  must  consequently 
prove  delusive,  until  we  can  either  undersell  the  American  cotton, 
or  consent  to  bring  the  Indian  into  competition  with  the  West-  India 
sugar. 

The  same  outcry  is  still  kept  up  against  the  Company’s  monopoly, 
as  if  it  still  existed  in  all  its  former  strictness,  and  were  not,  in' 
fact,  nearly  done  away.  That  monopoly,  however,  even  in  its  most 
rigid  state,  has  been  the  source  of  many  great  national  advantages. 
It  enabled  the  Company  to  expend  annually  £64,000  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Cornwall  tin,  which  they  exported  without  any  profit,  and 
often  with  a  loss ;  it  enabled  them  to  expend  £80,000  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  indigo  manufacture,  and  to  support  the  traders 
in  that  article  during  their  difficulties,  by  an  advance  of  nearly  a 
million  sterling ;  it  enabled  them  to  persevere  in  the  preparation  of 
raw  silk,  though  they  lost  on  their  sale  of  that  article  from  1776  to 
1785  to  the  amount  of  £884,000  ;  and  it  enabled  them  to  acquire 
the  extensive  dominions  now  under  the  British  Government  in  India. 
These  territories  never  could  have  been  acquired,  bad- there  not 
existed  a  Company  possessing  the  exclusive  trade,  directing  their 
undivided  attention  constantly  to  India,  and  employing  their  funds 
in  extending  their  dominions.  The  whole  of  the  merchants  of 
Britain,  trading  separately,  could  neither  have  undertaken  nor 
accomplished  so  magnificent  an  enterprise. 

The  Company  are  willing  that  the  trade  should  be  thrown  open  to 
the  port  of  London;  but  this,  it  is  asserted,  will  not  afford  it  wide 
enough  range  for  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  British  merchants. 
But  a, re  these  qualities  monopolized- by- the  outports  ?  Have  not 
the  London  merchants  their  full  share,  and  have  they  not  capital 
sufficient  to  carry  on  all  the  Indian  trade  which,  the  most  visionary 
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theorist  can  look  for  P  If  freedom  of  traders  claimed  on  the  ground 
of  right,  and  not  of  expediency,  every  port  in  the  kingdom  ought  to 
enjoy  it;  for  they  have  nil  the  same  right  abstractedly.  But 
unfortunately  it  is  necessary  to  withhold  the  benefit  from  them, 
because  the  warehouse  system  aud  custom  houses  are  not  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  spread  along  our  coasts  ;  or,  in  other  words,  because  a 
great  increase  of  smuggling  would  undoubtedly  ensue.  The  East 
ludia  Company  are  attacked  from  all  quarters,  as  if  they,  alone  in 
this  kingdom,  possessed  exclusive  privileges.  But  monopoly  per¬ 
vades  all  our  institutions.  All  corporations  are  inimical  to  the 
natural  rights  of  British  subjects.  The  com  laws  favour  the 
landed  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  The  laws  against 
the  export  of  wool,  and  many  others,  are  of  the  same  nature  ;  and 
likewise  those  by  which  West  India  commodities  are  protected, 
and  enhanced  in  price.  It  would  be  better  for  the  community  that 
the  West  India  planter  should  be  permitted  to  export  his  produce 
direct  to  all  countries,  aud  that  the  duties  ou  East  India  sugar, 
etc.,  should  be  lowered.  When  the  petitioners  against  the  Com- 
■pany  complain  that  half  the  globe  is  shut  against  their  skill  and 
enterprise,  and  that  they  are  debarred  from  passing  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn,  aud  rushing  into  the  seas  beyond 
them,  with  their  vessels  deeply  laden  with  British  merchandise, 
they  seem  not  to  know’  that  they  may  do  so  now  ;  that  all  private 
traders  may  sail  to  the  western  coast  of  America,  to  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  and  to  the  Red  Sea ;  aud  that  India,  China,  aud 
the  intervening  tract  only  are  shut.  Some  advantage  would 
undoubtedly  accrue  bo  the  outports  by  the  opening  of  the  trade. 

But  the  question  is,  would  this  advantage  compensate  to  the 
nation  for  the  in  jury  which  the  numerous  establishments  iu  the 
metropolis  connected  with  India  would  sustain,  and  the  risk  of 
loss  oil  the  Company's  sales,  aud  of  their  trade  by  smuggling  ? 

The  loss  of  the  China,  trade  would  subvert  the  system  by  which  Ross  of  the 
ludia  is  governed  :  another  equally  good  might  possibly  be  found;  woui'a  siiil." 
but  no  wise  statesman  -would  overthrow  that  which  experience  s.v.--u-m iVr _ 
has  shown  to  be  well  adapted  to  its  object,  in  the  vain  hope  of  is por«ru«i. 
instantly  discovering  another. 

It  yet  remains  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  trade  can  be  greatly  KM^rtimut 
increased  ;  and  as  it  will  not  ho  denied  that  London  has  both  ]}»; 
capital  and  mercantile  knowledge  in  abundance  lo  make  t  he  f  rial  i 
on  the  greatest  scale,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  all  smhlcn  p'g1 ’L1'’'' 
innovations  ought  to  induce  ns  (o  proceed  with  caul  ion.  and  rest  ‘V  jj,' 
satisfied  for  the  present  with  opening  (ho  Iradc  to  (lie  port  of  r!u  ■■ 


;ii:;i'TD!  i..r  aui  'uio" as 

London.  Lot  the  experiment  Be  made  ;  and  if  It  alionW  i.ofcofier 
appear  that  London  is  nuaWo  to  embrace  tbe  increasing  trade,  tne 
privilege  may  then,  on  better- grounds,  and  wifeii  less  danger,  be . 
^tended  to  other  places..  If  Government  cannot  .clearly-ostahlislx 
that  no  material  increase  of  smuggling,  and-  no /loss  on.  the  Gem- 
pany’s  sales,  and  consequent  derangement  of  their  affairs,  \yould: 
ensue  from  allowing  the  ontports  to  import  direct-from  India,  they 
should  consider  that  they  are  risking  great,  certain  benefits  for  a 
small  contingent  advantage. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  A  REVENUE  EXPERIENCE  TO 
ALL  CIVIL  SERVANTS. 


29  th  July,  1820. 

The  Court  of  Directors  has,  in  its  letter  of  the  1st  March,  1820,  Letter  from 

proposed  certain  rules  for  our  guidance  in  the  selection  of  persons  rectors  re- 

parding  cer- 

to  fill  the  offices  of  Provincial  and  Zillali  Judges,  and  of  Secreta-  nts 

ries  to  Government,  and  the  Board  of  Revenue,  and  of  Members  of 
that  Board,  and  of  Registrar  and  Members  of  the  Sadr  Adalat. 

The  Court  has  desired  us  to  take  this  subject  into  our  particular 
.consideration,  and  to  furnish  it  with  our  sentiments  thereupon. 

The  reasons  which  render  it  desirable  that  the  offices  in  question  Expediency 
should,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  be  filled  with  men  possessing  tothe" 

offices  in 

a  considerable  share  of  revenue  experience,  acquired  in  the  proviu-  question 

A  meu  possess- 

ces,  are  so  fully  explained  in  the  Honourable  Court’s  letter  to  Ben-  j^srevemie 
gal  of  the  19th  April,  1819,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  add  anything  to 
them  :  and  it  therefore  appears  to  me  that  all  that  remains  for  us 
to  do,  is  to  endeavour,  without  delay,  to  carry  into  effect  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Honourable  Court,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  may  be 
found  possible  in  the  present  state  of  the  service.  It  is  obvious,  This  rule 
however,  from  the  great  want  of  regularly  trained  revenue  servants,  introduced6 
that  we  must  proceed  gradually,  and  that  many  years  must  elapse 
before  full  operation  can  be  given  to  the  plan.  Until  within  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  we  had  little  territory  in  our  own 
bands,  and  consequently  hardly  any  means  of  forming  revenue  ser¬ 
vants.  We  have  been  more  fortunate  than  could  have  been 
expected  under  such  disadvantages  ;  for  most  of  the  principal  offices 
at  the  Presidency  have  generally  been  filled  by  a  succession  of  able 
servants,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  (hem  have  been 
men  who  never  were  employed,  or  only  for  a  very  short  time,  any¬ 
where  else  hut  at  the  seat  of  Government.  Such  men,  however, 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  much  fitter  lor  their  stations  if  they 
had  served  some  years  in  the  revenue  line  in  the  provinces. 

G-l 


essential,  and  this  knowledge  is- only  to  be  acquired  by: -an  early 
and  frees  intercourse  with  them,  for  which  the  revenue  presents 
infinitely  more  facilities  than  any  other  line.  .. 

It  ought  to  be  our  aim  to  give  to  the  younger  servants  the  best 
opinion  of  the  natives,  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  better  ,  quali¬ 
fied  to  govern  them  hereafter.  We  can  never  be  -qualified  to  govern, 
men  against  whom  we  are  prejudiced.  If  we  entertain  a  prejudice 
at  all,  it  ought  rather  to  be  in  their  favour  than  against  them.  Ws 
ought  to  know  their  character,  but  especially  the  favourable  side 
of  it;  for  if  we  know  only  the  unfavourable,  it  -will  beget-  contempt, 
and  harshness  on  the  one  part  and  discontent  oil  the  other.  The 
custom  of  appointing  young  men,  as  soon  as- they  leave  college, .to 
be  Registrars  to  Zillah  Courts  is  calculated  rather  to  produce  than 
to  obviate  this  evil.  The  most  likely  way  of  preventing  it-,  and  of, 
fulfilling  the  desire  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  improve  -the  eiS- 
ciency  of  the  civil  service,  would  be  to  make  every  civil  servant 
begin  his  career  in  the  revenue  line.  The  slightest-  reflection  may 
satisfy  us  that  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  will  become  a  use¬ 
ful  public  servant  by  beginning  in  the  revenue  than  in  the  judicial 
department. 

There  are  some  men  who  -  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  become 
valuable  public  officers,  in  whatever  line  they  are  placed,  and  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  that  in  which  they  .were  first  employed  ;  but 
in  making  rules  we  must  look  to  men  such  as  they  generally  are. 
When  a  young  man  is  transferred  from  college  to  the  office  of 
Zillah  Registrar,  he  finds  himself  all  at  once  invested  with,  judicial 
functions.  He  learns  forms  before  he  learns  things.  He  becomes 
fall  of  the  respect  due  to  the  Court,  bub  knows  nothing  of  .the 
people.  He  is  placed  too  high  above  them  to  have  any  general 
intercourse  with  them.  He  has  little  opportunity  of  seeing  them 
except  in  Court.  He  sees  only  the  worst  part  of  them,  and  under 
the  worst  shapes.  He  sees  them  as  -plaintiff  ami  defendant, .  ex¬ 
asperated  against  each  other,  or  as  criminals  ;  and  the  unfavour¬ 
able  opinion  with  which  he  too  often  at  first  enters  among  them, 
in  place  of  being  removed  by  experience,  is  every  day •  strengthened- 
and  increased.  He  acquires,  it-  is  true,  habits  of  cautious,  examin¬ 
ation,  and  of  precision  and  regularity;  but-  they  are  limited  to  a 
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particular  object,  and  are  frequently  attended  with  dilatoriness,  too 
little  regard  for  the  value  of  time,  and  an  iuaptitude  for  general 
affairs,  which  require  a  man  to  pass  readily  from  one  subject  to 
another. 

In  the  revenue  line  he  has  an  almost  boundless  field,  from  whence  Ample 
he  may  draw  at  pleasure  his  knowledge  of  the  people.  As  he  has  acquiring  a 
it  in  his  power  at  some  time  or  other  to  show  kindness  to  them  all  of  the 
m  settling  their  differences,  in  occasional  indulgence  in  their  rents,  the  revenue 
in  facilitating  the  performance  of  their  ceremonies,  and  many  other 
ways ;  and  as  he  sees  them  without  official  form  or  restraint,  they 
come  to  him  freely,  not  only  on  the  public,  but  often  on  their' 
private  concerns.  His  communications  with  them  are  not  limited 
to  one  object,  but  extend  to  everything  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  He  sees  them  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  trade 
and  agriculture,  and  promoting  by  their  labours  the  increase  of  its 
resources, — the  object  to  which  his  own  are  directed.  He  sees  that 
among  them  there  is,  as  in  other  nations,  a  mixture  of  good  and 
had that,  though,  many  are  selfish,  many  likewise,  especially  among 
.  the  agricultural  class,  are  liberal  and  friendly  to  their  poorer  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  and  he  gradually  learns  to  take  an  interest  in  their  welfare, 
which  adheres  to  him.  in  every  future  situation. 

If  a  young  man  be  sent  at  once  from  college  to  the  revenue  line,  The  sort  of 
the  usual  effect  will  be  to  render  him  attached  to  the  natives ;  if  to  which  is  re- 
the  judicial,  to  increase  the  dislike  towards  them  with  which  he  too  f?J?T 
often  sets  out.  The  main  object,  therefore,  in  beginning  with  the  useful  to  a 
revenue,  is  not  to  teach  him  to  collect  the  kists,  which  is  a  very 
secondary  consideration,  but  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  usages,  which  is  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  due  discharge  of  his  duty  in  the  judicial,  as  well  as  in 
the  revenue  line.  An  acquaintance  with  the  customs  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  but  particularly  of  the  ryots,  the  various  tenures  under 
which  they  hold  their  lands,  the  agreements  usual  among  them 
regarding'  cultivation,  and  between  them  and  soukars  respecting 
loans  or  advances  for  their  rents,  and  the  different  modes  of  assess¬ 
ment,  is  essential  to  a  Judge  ;  for  questions  concerning  these  points 
form  the  chief  part  of  bis  business.  A  Judge  who  is  ignorant  of 
□hem,  must  often  be  at  a  loss  on  the  most,  simple  points ;  but  as  a 
knowledge  of  them  can  hardly  be  attained  excepting  in  the  revenue, 
it  may  be  said  that  no  man  can  be  a,  good  J  udge  who  lias  not 
served  in  it.  If  this  kind  of  knowledge  be  indispensable  in  a  Zillali 
Judge,  it  is  equally  so  in  the  Judges  of  the  higher  courts  and  the 
Secretaries  to  Government.  It  is  on  (lie  rigid  administration  o! 
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the  revenue 'that  the  prosperity,  of  the. country  chiefly  depends.  If? 
it  ho  too  heavy,  or  vary  unequally  .distributed,  tho  effects  are  felt 
in  every  department.  Trade  is  depressed  as  wed  as.  agriculture.. 
Numbers  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  are  driven  .by.- necessity 
to  seek  a  subsistence  in  theft  and  robbery.  The  better  sort  become 
dissatisfied,  and  give  no  help  in.  cheeking  the  disorder.  The  roads 
become  unsafe  and  the  prisons  crowded;  and  we  impute  to  the 
depravity  of  the  people  the  mischief  -which  has  probably  been, 
occasioned  by  injudicious  taxation,  or  the  ha.sty  abolition  or  resump¬ 
tion  of  long  established  rights  and  privileges.  It  is  of  importance 
that  the  higher  officers  of  Government  should  always  be  able  to 
trace  the  good  or  bad  state  of  the  country  to  its  true  cause,  and 
that,  with  this  view,  they  should  in  the  early  part  of  their  service 
be  employed  in  the  revenue  line  in  the  provinces,  because  it  is  only 
there  that  they  can  completely  see  and  understand  its  internal 
structure  and  administration. 

As  the  business  of  a  Judge  is  much  facilitated  by  his  having  pre¬ 
viously  served  in  the  revenue  line,  so  is  that  of  a..  Collector  by -his 
having  served  in  the  judicial;  but  not  in  the  same  degree,  because  , 
he  may  become  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  judicial  proceedings 
in.  the  practice  of  his  own  duties,  in  the  settlement  of  boundary  and 
other  disputes  respecting  the  occupation  of  land.  In  framing,  there¬ 
fore,  the  few  rules  for  giving  effect  to  the  instructions  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  which  I  now  submit  to  the  Board.  I  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  require  that  a  Collector  should  previously  have  been 
employed  in  the  judicial  line.  It  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  be 
desirable  that  a  Collector  should  before  have  served  as  a  Begistrar. 
and  that  the  civil  servants,  in  rising  in  the  judicial  -and  revenue 
lines  indiscriminately,  and  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  should 
proceed  regularly  through  every  gradation  in  each  ;  hut  this  would 
bo  extremely  embarrassing  and  injurious  to  the  service,  and  would, 
in  fact,  be  discovered  on  trial  to  he  nearly  impracticable.  The 
convenience  of  the  service  does  not  always  enable  us  to  malce  inter-- 
changes,  when  servants  are  ready  to  he  transferred  from  one. branch 
to  the  other  ;  but  we  can  always  secure  a  few  years  of  revenue 
instruction  by  sending  all  servants  to  that  line  at  first.  We  have 
then  the  advantage  of  the  early  and  first  impression,  and  two  years 
•  is  of  more  value  then,  than  double  the  number  would  be  at  any 
after  period.  After  serving  two  years  as  an  Assistant  Collector, 
he  may  either  bo  'transferred  to  the  judicial  or  any -other  -  line,-  or  • 
remain  in  the  revenue,  and  the  matter  might  be  determined  either 
by  his  own  option  or  the  exigency  of  the  service.  In  rising  after- 
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wards  to  the  highest  offices,  it  will  not  be  necessary  that  he  should 
pass  regularly  through  every  subordinate  one,  or  that  he  should 
serve  longer  in  any  of  them  than  such  a  time  as  may  enable  him, 
with  tolerable  application,  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  its 
duties.  It  may  be  thought  that  two  years  is  too  short  a  time  for 
any  person  to  learn  much  of  revenue,  but  as  he  may  remain  in  that 
line  as  much  longer  as  he  pleases,  though  he  cannot  be  less  than 
two  years,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
junior  servants  will  remain  iu  it;  that  many  of  those  who  leave 
it  on  the  expiration  of  the  two  years,  will  have  imbibed  a  partiality 
for  it,  and  seek  to  return  to  it;  and  that  we  shall  thus  always  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  servants  possessing  such  a  knowledge  of 
revenue  as  to  qualify  them  to  fulfil  efficiently  any  office  whatever. 

The  rule  of  sending  all  young  men  directly  from  the  college  to  Young-  civil 
.the  provinces  will  in  future  prevent  them  from  thinking  of  estab-  should  be 
lishing  themselves  at  the  Presidency,  and  will  prove  beneficial  both  from  the 
to  them  and  the  pnblic ;  bxxt  as  it  might  be  attended  with  ineon-  the  prov- 
venience  to  those  who  have  been  fixed  here  since  1816,  were  they 
'to  be  removed,  and  more  particularly  as  some  of  them  owed  their 
detention  to  their  superior  merits  having  fitted  them  to  fill  situa¬ 
tions  of  greater  emolument  than  they  could  have  obtained  in  the 
provinces,  I  would  recommend  that,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
suffering  by  the  operation  of  a  new  arrangement,  they  should  be 
permitted  to  have  the  option  of  remaining  at  the  Presidency  or 
going  into  the  provinces. 

Every  civil  servant,  on  his  quitting  college,  shall  be  sent  to  the  Regulation;; 
provinces,  and  employed  for  at  least  two  years  in  the  Revenue  curing- out 
Department  as  an  Assistant  Collector.  objects. 

Every  civil  servant,  after  serving  two  or  more  years  as  an 
Assistant  Collector,  shall  either  be  continued  in  the  revenue,  or  he 
transferred  to  any  other  department  of  the  service. 

Ho  person  shall  tie  appointed  Chief  Secretary,  or  Secretary  in 
the  Revenue  and  Judicial  Department  to  Government,  or  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  or  Registrar  to  the  Sadr  Achilat,  who 
shall  not  have  served  four  years  in  the  provinces. 

No  person  shall  be  appointed  n,  Collector  of  a  province  who  shall 
not  have  served  four  years  in  the  provinces. 

No  person  shall  be  appointed  a  Zillnh  Judge  who  shall  not  have 
served  four  years  in  the  Revenue  and  Judicial  Departments. 

No  person  shall  he  appointed  a  Provincial  Judge  who  shall  not 
have  served  one  year  as  a  Zillali  Judge  or  a  Collector  of  a  province. 
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No  person  shall  be  appointed  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Eevenue. 
who  shall  not  have  served  two  years  as  the  Collector  of  a  province. 
No  person  shall  bo  appointed.,  a  Member  of ;  the  Court  of \Sa% 
Adalat  who  shall  not  have  served  two  years  as  a  Zillah  or  Provin¬ 
cial  Judge,  or  as  a  Collector  of  a  province,  such  Collector  having 
also  served  two  years  in  the  J udicial  Department. 

These  rules  are  applicable,  in  all  their  extent*  only  to  the  junior 
part  of  the  service,  and  to  those  persons  wdio  may  hereafter  enter 
'  it.  They  could  not,  without  injury  both  to  individuals  and  to  the 
public,  be  strictly  applied  to  those  who  have  already  made  consider-, 
able  progress  in  the  service  without  passing  through  the  requisite 
gradations.  But  though  they  cannot  in  such  cases  be  rigidly 
adhered  to,  they  will  still,  however,  even  in  these  cases,  be  carried 
into  effect  as  far  as.  circumstances  may  render  it  practicable. 
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ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT, 


5th  April,  1825. 

Tin;  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  having,  in  their  letter  of  the  Regulations 
8th  September,  1824,  considered  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Board  in  thePprecea- 
IS20,  for  sending  all  students  on  leaving  college  into  the  provinces,  deemed  l>y  ^ 
and  for  making  eligibility  to  certain  offices  depend  on  a  certain  term  Directory 
of  previous  service  in  other  offices,  as  too  restrictive  and  absolute,  I  tire, 
am  desirous  that  they  should  be  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
be  satisfactory  to  tbe  Honourable  Court. 

In  speaking  of  tbe  first  rule,  which  requires  that  every  civil  Obscwa-^ 
servant  after  leaving  college  shall  be  sent  to  the  provinces,  and  be  Court, 
employed  for  at  least  two  years  in  the  Revenue  Department,  the 
Honourable  Court  doubt  the  propriety  of  making  it  so  comprehen¬ 
sive,  ‘  as  there  are  many  offices,  and  even  whole  departments  of  the 
‘  service,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  revenue  line,  and  cases  must 
1  frequently  occur  in  which  it  would  manifestly  be  useless  to  the 
‘  public,  and  inconvenient,  to  the  individual,  to  send  a  writer  into 
‘  the  provinces  as  a  Collector’s  Assistant  for  tivo  years  as  1  persons 
fmay  occasionally  he  found  eminently  qualified  for  other  offices, 

‘  who  in  the  revenue  never  render  themselves  useful aud  they  there¬ 
fore  think  that  the  Board  ‘  should  not  have  adopted  this  resolution 
‘  as  a  law  to  be  acted  on  peremptorily  aud  universally,  but  rather  as 
ca  general  principle  to  be  observed  on  ordinary  occasions.’  I  know  Nodepart- 
of  no  department  in  which  the  rule  may  not  be  useful.  We  have  which'tbc 
only  three  great  departments  spread  over  the  country,  namely,  the  iu/pi-ovSus 
Judicial,  the  Revenue,  aud  tbe  Commercial :  and  at  the  Presidency  the  reveuuo 
we  have  the  Department  of  Accounts  under  the  Accountant-general ;  uoCbe 
but  tbe  Honourable  Court  have  already  in  their  letter  of  the  1st 
March,  1820,  declared  a  practical  knowledge  of  revenue  to  be  an 
essential  qualification  for  most  of  the  higher  offices  at  the  Presidency, 
aud  for  all  the  higher  offices  in  tbe  Judicial  Department.  The 
civil  servants  in  the  Commercial  and  Account  Departments  are  so 
very  few,  as  to  make  it  of  very  little  importance  whether  they  are 
placed  under  any  separate  rule  or  not;  but  even  io  them  a  short 
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(service  in  l.ho  revenue  line  will  not  ■bewitliou.fc'advo.'ntago,  .  It  .urn 
young  civil  servant  be  destined  •  for  the-  Commercial  .Deparl.iftbft't,' 
there  avo  marry  tilings,  a  knowledge  of  which,  is  necessary  for  the 
propor  discharge  of  its  duties,  rtnd-  -which  can  ..more  (jnsiiy.  bo; 
obtained  under  a.  Collector  tJiau  •  anywhere  •  else— the  .'prices:,  and  • 
produce  of  the  raw  materials  of  the  country,  the  number  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  weavers,  the  taxes  to  which  they  are  subject,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  collected  ;  for  it  is,  in  fact,  by  the  satne 
knowledge  of  details  by  which  rent  is  realized,  that  cloth  also  must 
in  general  be  recovered  without  loss  from  the  weaver.  If  this 
young  civil  servant  be  destined  for  the  Department  of  Accounts,  it 
is  still  advisable  that  ho  should  begin  in  the  revenue  line  in  the 
provinces,  because  he  will  there  become  accustomed  to  accounts, 
and  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  in  every  form,  as  well  or 
perhaps  better  than  he  could  have  had  at  the  Presidency ;  and  he 
will,  at  the  expiration  of  his  two  years,  join  the  Department  of 
Accounts  with  as  much  knowledge  of  accounts,  and  probably  with 
greater  habits  of  application,  than  if  he  had  never  gone  up  the 
country.  , 

We  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  different  results  which 
will  almost  in  every  case  follow,  when  an  officer,  leaving,  the 
Department  of  Accounts  for  a  revenue  or  judicial  office  in  the 
provinces,  has  previously  served  in  the  provinces,  or  has  never  been 
there.  We  can  never  be  sure  that  such  a.  change  will  not  happen, 
from  various  causes.  He  may  dislike  the  duties  of  the  department.; 
he  may  see  little  chance  of  promotion,  or  he' may  not  be  qualified 
for  the  head  of  it,  and  Government  may  in  consequence  wish, 
to  transfer  him  to  another  line.  If  he  has  passed  the  first- years 
of  his  service  in  the  revenue  in  the  provinces,  and  is  sent  back, 
to  that  line,  he  will  return  with  pleasure  to  the  provinces,  and-wiil 
resume  with  facility  his  duties  in  that  branch  of  the  service.  If. : 
instead  of  the  revenue,  he  is  transferred  to  the  judicial  branch,  he 
will,  from  his  early  habits  of  life  in  the  provinces  and  acquaintance 
with  the  people,  acquire  a  taste  for  its  duties. 

For  whatever  branch  of  the  service  the  young  civil  servant  may 
be  finally  destined,  his  first  beginning  ought  never  to  be  in  the 
judicial.  It  is  worse  calculated  than  any  other  to  form  him 'for 
general  employment.  It  is  too  apt,  by  confining  his  duties  to.  the 
litigious  and  criminal  portion  of  the  community,  to  give  him  an 
unfavourable  impression  of  the  whole  body,  of  which  he  can  seldom 
divest  himself,  afterwards.  It  has  a  tendency,  from- the  fixed  .anti 
regular*  forms  observed  in  its.proceedings,  and:  the  implicit  obedi.-  ^ 
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euce  yielded  to  its  decrees,  to  make  him  unconciliatory,  indiscreet, 
a.nd  arbitrary,  when  transferred  to  an  office,  in  the  conduct  of  which 
he  is  in  a  great  measure  freed  from  the  restraint  of  these  rules, 
and  is  to  be  guided  chiefly  by  discretion. 

Among  the  advantages  of  sending  the  young  civil  servant  into  Early  em- 

.  °  .  °  J  b  ploymeat  o£ 

the  provinces  as  early  as  possible,  are  its  often  saving  him  from  ^.'vautsiu 
being  involved  in  debt  by  the  expensive  habits  of  the  Presidency,  adT' 
aud  its  shortening  the  term  of  his  continuance  at  college  and  ™“bem°ia 
expediting  his  entrance  upon  the  public  service,  by  his  having  °gspgCta 
more  leisure  and  making  more  rapid  progress  in  learning  the  native 
languages  in  the  provinces  than  at  Madras.  These  considerations, 
even  were  there  no  other,  ought  to  induce  us  to  persevere  in  send¬ 
ing  every  civil  servant  into  the  provinces  for  two  years,  unless  in 
some  case,  which  can  rarely  occur,  where  it  may  appear  to  be  inex¬ 
pedient. 

The  Honourable  Court  disapprove  of  the  rules  excluding  ‘from  Revised 
‘  certain  offices  all  persons  who  have  not  been  employed  a  specified  posed  Writ’ll 
c  number  of  years  in  certain  other  offices,’ and  they  observe  that  tiie  observa- 
’  ‘‘the  constant  demand  for  experienced  officers  will  generally  insure  Com-tof  • 
‘  a  supply  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  service,  and  the 
1  selection  of  fit  persons  for  filling  up  vacant  places  should  be  left. 

1  to  the  discretioua)  responsibility  of  the  Government.’  If  Govern¬ 
ment  did  always  call  for  men  properly  qualified,  the  supply  would 
no  doubt  keep  pace  with  the  demand  :  if  it  were  too  much  restrict¬ 
ed  in  its  selection,  it  would  be  hurtful  to  the  public  service.  But 
it  should,  not,  however,  be  altogether  without  rule.  The  adoption 
of  some  general  rule  is  useful,  not  only  in  guiding  its  choice,  but 
in  stimulating  the  civil  servants  to  acquire  the  requisite  qualifi¬ 
cations.  When  Government  is  guided  merely  by  discretion,  it  is 
apt  to  relax  and  to  he  satisfied  with  a  lower  scale  of  qualification 
than  ought  to  he  required.  It  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  for  every 
useful  purpose  <o  abolish  the  existing  rules  as  too  restrictive,  and 
to  adopt  the  more  general  instructions  of  the  Honourable  Court 
respecting  the  qualifications  of  certain  offices  as  the  standard  by 
which  Government  will  make  (.ho  selection  for  vacancies.  1  there¬ 
fore  propose  that  in  place  of  the  existing  rules  the  following  be 
now  substituted  : 

1st.  Every  civil  servant,  on  his  quitting  college,  shall  be  sent 
to  the  provinces  and  'employed  for  nl  least  two  yours  in  the  Kevemie 
Departm  cut  as  an  Assistant  Collector. 

2nd.  The  time  which  a  civil  servant,  while  belonging  io  the 
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college,  may  have  resided  in  .the  provinces  for  the  prosecution' of  , 
his  studies,  shot,  to  the  extent  of  one  year,  ho  reckoned  ns  pari,  of 

the  prescribed  two  years. 

3rd.  In  special  cases,  where  the  sending  a  civil  servant,  on  his 
leaving  college,  into  the  provinces,  to  be  employed  in  .  the  revenue 
line,  would  manifestly  be  detrimental  to  the  public  service  or  to.  the 
individual,  Government  will  exercise  its  discretion  in  disposing  of 
him  otherwise. 

4th.  As  far  as  the  state  of  the  service  will  admit  of  it,  Govern¬ 
ment  will  select  such  persons  as  shall  have  acquired  a  practical , 
knowledge  of  revenue  in  the  provinces,  to  officiate  -as  Judges  of  the 
Sadr  Adalat  and  of  the  Provincial  and  Zillah  Courts,  ■  to 'fill  the. 
office  of  Chief  Secretary  and  of  Secretary  to  Government  in  the 
Judicial  and  Revenue  Departments,  of  Registrar  to  the  Sadr  Adalat., 
and  of  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue ;  and  will  select,  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Revenue,  persons  who  have  served  as 
Collectors  in  the  provinces. 


UAL1ZATI0N  OF  THE  EMOLUMENTS  OF  THE 
.REVENUE  AND  JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 


22nd  January,  1821. 

.L'ii  'Z  .ktonourabie  Uie  Court  of  Directors  have  expressed  their  wish  Necessity 
uhaf  the  higher  offices  at  the  presidency  should  in  future  be  filled  i£g  aTfaros 
■  vith  men  who  have  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  revenue  in  emoiumeuts 
the  provinces,  it  is  evident,  however,  that  this  important  object  revenue  and 
oau  only  be  obtained  by  equalizing  more  nearly  the  advantages  of 
the  revenue  and  judicial  lines,  so  as  to  make  it  desirable  for  those 
who  have  acquired  experience  in  the  revenue  to  continue  in  that 
line.  Almost  every  hope  of  improvement  in  the  Revenue  Depart¬ 
ment  was  precluded  by  the  arrangements  made  at  the  time  of  the 
permanent  settlement,  by  which  the  Collectors  were,  with  regard 
to  rank  and  allowances,  placed  so  far  below  tlie  Judges.  The  Effect  of  the 
effects  of  these  arrangements,  had  they  been  completed,  would  have  t]ie 

been  to  have  placed  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  two  lines  in  time  of  the 

.  .  .  permanent 

nearly  the  following  proportions —  settlement. 

Pagodas. 

In  the  provinces  twenty  Collectors,  at  400  pagodas  each  per 
mouth,  or  with  extra  items  about  5000  pagodas  per  annum.  100,000 
Twenty  Zillab  Judges  each  „  800  „  ,,  160,000 

Twelve  provincial  Judges  from  10,000  to  12,000  pagodas  each, 
or  average  11,000  pagodas  per  annum  ...  ...  .  132,000 


It  is  obvious  that  where  the  disparity  was  so  great,  every  person 
would  leave  the  inferior  line  whenever  he  could.  Fortunately  for 
the  Reveuue  Department,  the  permanent  system  was  not  carried 
through.  A  gradual  change  for  the  better  has  for  some  years 
been  making  in  the  condition  of  the  revenue  servants  ;  but  the 
difference  between  them  and  judicial  servants  is  still  too  great,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  abstract : — 

Revenue  : — Twenty  Collectors  who  received  in  the  year  1819-20  allow¬ 
ances  varying  from  20,009  rupees  to  35,851  rupees 

Total  rupees  ...  57S,G90 

Judicial: — Twenty  Zillah  Judges  at  a  fixed  salary  of  28,000  rupees 

each  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  560,000 

Twelve  provincial  J cidges  from  35,000  to  42,000  rnpecs  each  132,000 


Present 

emoluments 


Total  judicial  rupoos  ,,,  692,000 


Wbiii>  nn'f.-  only  i.lie  number  oi.  .appointments,-  but- -the  rate  oi 
allowances  attached  to  thorn,  is  so  greatly. in  favour  of  the  judicial, 
branclt  of  the  service,  every  person  who  bars  any  -talent  or  intcrOHi, 
nil!  seek  to  get  into  it.  The  Collector  will  be  anxious:  to  leave  bis 
own  line.  The  revenue  branch  will  be  regarded*  -not  as-  a  per¬ 
manent  object,  but  as  a  passage  to  a  better.  It  is  proper  that  the 
respectability  and  independence  of  the  judicial  branch  should  be 
maintained,  and  that  its  salaries  should  be  higher  than  those  ol . 
the  revenue,  but  not  in  too  great  a  degree.  When  the  difference 
ot  salary  is  moderate,  both  may  be  equally  respectable  ;  when  it  is; 
great,  the  inferior  loses  not  only  in  emolument,  but,  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  ot  the  natives,  in  character  also.  To  give  to  the  revenue  line 
that  weight  which  it  ought  to  have  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  and 
to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  able  and  experienced  men  to  remain 
iu  it,  we  must  bring  the  two  departments  nearer  to  a  level,  not  so 
much  by  reducing  the  judicial  as  by  raising  the.  revenue  allow¬ 
ances,  and  appointing  a  certain  number  of  Principal  and  Sub-Col¬ 
lectors.  This  mig'ht  be  done,  without  any  additional  expense,  by 
abolishing,  as  they  fell  vacant,  some  of  the  Zillah  Courts  in  which 
there  was  least  business,  and  applying  the  saving  resulting  from 
this  measure  to  the  payment  of  the  Principal  and  Sub-Collectors. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  an  arrangement  of  this  kind 
might  be  carried  into  effect.  The  first  is  by  reducing;  at  once 
a  certain  number  of  Zillah  Judges  and  Collectors,  enlarging 
the  zillahs,  and  placing  in  each  one  Zillah  Judge  and  one 
Principal  Collector,  with  one  or  more  Sub- Collectors.  The 
second  is,  by  reducing  the  number  of  Zillah  Courts  as  vacan¬ 
cies  occur,  leaving  the  number  of  Collectors  as  ar<  present,  but 
making  by  degrees  the  Collectors  of  the  more  important  districts 
Principal  Collectors  with  one  Sub-Collector  to  each.  Were  it 
practicable,  without  injury  to  the  public  and  to  individuals, 
I  would  prefer  the  immediate  reduction  of  a  portion  of  the  Zillah 
Courts,  the  enlargement  of  the  zillahs,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
certain  number  of  Principal  Collectors  ;  but  this  would  throw  many 
civil  servants  out  of  employment,  without  producing  any  adequate 
advantage.  Ey  reducing  the  zillahs  to  one-half  of  their  present 
number,  and  placing  a  Zillah  Judge  and  Principal  Collector  in  each, 
there  would  be  an  appearance  of  'regularity  and  arrangement  and 
of  a  -comprehensive  system  ;  but  there  would  be  nothing  real  but 
confusion,  because  we  have  not  yet  a  sufficient  number  of  men  capa¬ 
ble  of  managing  such  extensive  Collectorafces  as.  this  plan  would, 
require,  - 
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TLc  system  which  existed  in  some  of  the  provinces  under  this  Enbmre-^ 
Presidency  before  the  introduction  of  the  Zillali  Courts,-  is,  I  think,  . 
the  best  calculated  for  their  good  management.  Under  this  system  expedient, 
the  Principal  Collector,  with  the  aid  of  Sub-Collectors  and  of  an 
assistant  as  Registrar,  had  charge  of  the  jail  and  committed  for 
trial  by  the  Judge  of  Circuit.  Were  this  system  reverted  to,  the 
;oillah  Judge  would  be  confined  to  civil  jurisdiction,  and  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  Collector  would  exercise  the  powers  of  criminal  Judge.  How¬ 
ever  desirable  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  may  be.  we  are  not  yet 
prepared  for  it.  The  village  leases  are  drawing  to  a  close  :  ryotwari 
settlements  may  he  again  resumed.  Many  of  our  Collectors  never 
made  a  settlement,  either  village  or  ryotwari.  They  were  appoint¬ 
ed  to  office  after  the  village  leases  of  their  districts  were  made,  and 
have  merely  been  employed  in  collecting  the  rents.  Were  we  to 
make  such  men  Principal  Collectors  in  districts  augmented  greatly 
beyond  their  present  size,  with  full  magisterial  powers  and  the 
charge  of  the  jail,  we  should  impose  a  duty  upon  them  to  which 
they  arc  utterly  unequal.  We  should,  in  appearance,  introduce  a 
•  system  simple  and.  uniform  ;  but  we  should  in  reality  throw  most 
of  our  districts  into  inextricable  disorder.  Before  such  a  system 
can  be  safely  and  generally  adopted,  we  must  have  Collectors  of 
more  revenue  experience,  and  we  must  greatly  abridge  and  simplify 
the  magisterial  duties  which  would  devolve  upon  the  Principal 
Collector. 

The  plan  which  I  propose  to  adopt  at  present,  is  to  abolish  some  Gradual 
of  the  Zillah  Courts  which  have  least  business,  whenever  they  fall  the  number 

vacant,  and  to  appoint  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  gradual  Courts  aud 
11  °  appoiut- 

manner,  a  Principal  and  Sub-Collector  to  some  of  the  largest  and  mentofsnte 

1  .  D  Collectors 

best- regulated  Collectorates;  to  raise  the  salary  of  the  Principal  in  some  of 
Collector,  so  as  to  place  him  nearly  on  an  equality  with  the  Third  *****06^ 
Provincial  Judge  in  some  Collectorates,  and  with  the  Second  Pro- 
vincial  Judge  in  others.  The  advantages  which  may  he  expected 
to  result  from  these  measures,  when  connected  with  the  resolution 
of  the  Board,  by  which  all  the  junior  servants  must  serve  at  least 
two  years  in  the  Revenue  Department  in  the  provinces,  are  that 
we  shall  have  a  regular  gradation  of  provincial  revenue  servants,  m™1- 
namely,  Assistant  Collector,  Sub-Collector,  and  Collector  or  Prin¬ 
cipal  Collector;  that  wo  shall  not  have  to  bring  men  from  other 
departments,  totally  unacquainted  with  revenue,  to  act  as  Collectors  . 
that  wc  shall  among 'the  Sub-Collectors  always  find  men  prepared 
by  practice  to  discharge  creditably  the  duties  of  Collector  or  Prin¬ 
cipal  Collector  ;  and  that  as  the  Principal  Collectors  will  havo  no 
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bnaitiosH  upon  the  Zillah  Judge,  and  will  cause  considerable  incon- 
vonionce  to  parties  and  witnesses  by  increasing  the  distance  of  the 
Court  from  fclieir  homes.  But  in  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  distance  will  not  be  more  than  it  is  at  present  in  several  of  the 
more  extensive  zillahs;  that  the  business  will  not  be  more  than  it 
now  is  in  the  more  populous  zillahs ;  that  the  civil  business  is  every 
day  diminishing  and  -will  still  be  greatly  diminished,  by  extending 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  munsifs,  by  which  more  time  will  be 
loft  for  attending  to  the  despatch  of  criminal  business,  and  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Circuit  Judges  will  be  much  facilitated  by 
having  fewer  stations  to  visit. 

The  office  of  Zillah  Judge  of  Vizagapatani  is  now  vacant:  the 
Court  at  that  place  may  be  abolished,  and  Vizagapatam  and  Gan  jam 
formed  into  one  zillalx  with  its  court  at  Chicacole.  which  is  a  central 
and  convenient  station.  Tanjore  and  Coimbatore  should  be  made  1 
principal  Oollectorates,  with  one  Sub-Collector  in  each.  I  select 
these  two  districts,  because  Tanjore,  from  its  wealth,  population., 
and  revenue,  is  one  of  our  most  important  districts,  and  Coimba¬ 
tore  one  of  those  in  which  the  ryotwari  system  is  best  understood 
and  conducted,  and  because  both  are  districts  in  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Sub-Collectors  will  be  well  trained. 

I  reckon  that  the  saving  arising  from  the  abolition  of  the  Zillah 
Court  will  nearly  defray  the  expense  to  be  incurred  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  two  Principal  and  two  Sub-Collectors. 

Though  the  saving  in  one  department,  and  the  expenditure  in 
the  other,  have  no  necessary  connection  with  each  other,  yet  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  additional  charge  can  be  met  by  a 
corresponding  reduction  ;  but,  even  if  the  case  had  been  otherwise, 

I  should  have  thought  it  advisable  to  carry  both  measures  into 
effect.  I  should  have  regarded  as  an  idle  waste  of  public  money 
the  keeping  up  of  a  Court,  when  the  reduction  of  its  business 
enabled  us  to  do  away  with  it  without  the  smallest  inconvenience 
to  the  country,  and  I  should  have  proposed  the  appointment  of 
Principal  Collectors  as  a  measure  indispensable  to  the  future 
security  of  the  revenue,  even  if  there  had  been  no  saving  in  the 
Judicial  Department  to  cover  the  charge.  I  regard  the.  saving  in 
the  judicial  -branch  as  permanent,  but  the  additional  expense  in  the 
revenue  as  temporary  only  :  for.  it  will  gradually  be  made  up  from 
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improvements  in  the  administration  of  that  department,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  falling  into  more  experienced  hands.  Nothing  is  so 
expensive  as  inexperienced  Collectors.  Much  more  than  the  amount 
of  their  allowances  is  lost  every  year  in  revenue  from  their  mis¬ 
management,  and  when  the  affairs  of  their  districts  have  in  conse¬ 
quence.  fallen  into  disorder,  we  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
additional  expense  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  it. 

We  must,  under  every  system,  always  expect  to  have  some  bad 
servants,  but  when  the  system  itself  is  bad,  we  can  expect  to  have 
but  few  that  are  good. 

We  should  form  a  very  erroneous  judgment  of  tho  important  influence^ 
influence  of  the  office  of  Collector,  if  we  suppose  that  it  was  limited 
merely  to  revenue  matters,  instead  of  extending  to  everything  matters, 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  people.  In  India,  whoever  regulates 
the  assessment  of  the  land-rent,  holds  in  his  hand  the  mainspring 
of  the  peace  of  the  country.  An  equal  and  moderate  assessment 
lias  more  effect  iu  preventing  litigation  and  crimes,  than  all  our 
civil  and  criminal  regulations.  When  the  lands  are  accurately 
-  surveyed,  and  registered,  the  numerous  suits  which  occur  where  this 
is  not  the  case,  regarding  their  boundaries  and  possession,  are 
prevented,  and  when  the  assessment  is  moderate,  every  man  finds 
employment,  and  the  thefts  and  robberies  which  are  committed,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  it  and  of  other  means  of  subsistence, 
almost  entirely  cease.  When  the  people  are  contented,  those  incor¬ 
rigible  offenders  who  live  as  banditti  aud  make  robbery  a  trade, 
find  no  protection  or  encouragement,  and  are  all  gradually  tateu 
or  expelled  from  the  country. 

If  we  employ  inexperienced  Collectors,  if  our  assessment  is  not  Litigation 
only  unequal  but  in  many  places  excessive,  if  we  bave  no  correct  br™v!it!iWo 
detailed  accounts  of  the  lands,  litigation  will  increase  every  day,  settlements, 
and  all  our  Courts  will  be  inadequate  to  tbe  adjustment  of  them. 

Nothing  can  so  effectually  lighten  and  diminish  the  business  of  the 
Courts  as  a  good  settlement  of  the  revenue. 

I  do  not  expect  that  the  measure  now  proposed  will  occasion  any  Hcasnra  to 
rapid  improvement  in  our  revenue  administration ;  but  I  am  con-  woviaing01 
fident  that  it  will  ultimately  produce  all  the  advantage  which  wo  Collectors, 
can  reasonably  expect.  Some  of  our  Collectors  understand  tlicir 
business,  but  others  know  very  little  of  it.  When  Assistants  aro 
placed  under  such  men,  they  learn  nothing  :  they  follow  the  steps 
of  their  superiors,  and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  extraordinary  talents 
that  any  improvement  cau  be  looked  for  under  such  disadvantages. 

In  districts,  therefore,  where  a  bad  system  has  long  descended  from 


able  Colb'ctons.  Tliif'  can  be  don<-  only  ju  disbricb"  where  „  good 
nystoni  now  exists.  Wo  ought,  therefore,  •  to  send  a large  -propor¬ 
tion  of  Assistants  to  such  districts  ;  but.  as  )b-  will  .be  many  -years 
before  any  considerable  number-  of  these  Assistants  can.. become 
properly  qualified  to  take-  charge  of  districts,  it  will  be  a  long¬ 
time  before  good  Collectors  can  be  found  for  all  those  ■  districts 
in  which  they  are  now  wanted.  •  When  •  this  is  done,  bat  not 
before,  the  Collcctorates  may  be  enlarged,  it  it  should  be  deemed 
expedient  for  the  sake  of  economy.  It  wo  were  to  enlarge  .them 
before  wo  had  Collectors  qualified  to  -manage  them,  -  we  -  should, 
instead  of  effecting  a  saving,  incur  additional  expense,  -by  the  loss 
which  would  bo  occasioned  by  their  incapacity.  Though  -I  am 
therefore  averse  to  any  enlargement  of  the  Collectorates  in  general, 
I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  carry  this  principle  so  far  as  va  he 
precluded  from  incorporating  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  Qol- 
lectorates  with  the  adjacent  ones,  when  it  may  be  found  convenient. 
Duties  of  It  is  not  necessary  to  lay  down  any  specific  rules  for  tire  office  of 
Collector.?.  Sub-Collector,  as  its  duties  are  sufficiently  known.  The  Sub- 
Collector  performs  in  his  own  district  all  the  duties  of  Collector, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Principal  Collector.  Tlie  revenue  of  his 
district  should  be  from  four  to  eight  lakhs  of  rupees  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  country,  more  where  rich  and  populous,  and  less 
where  poor  and  thinly  inhabited.  Five  or  six  lakhs  of  rupees  will 
in  general  be  the  best  standard.  It  ought  not- to  be  too  high, 
because  by  giving  him  too  much  employment  he  would  not  have 
leisure  to  learn  sufficiently  all  the  village  details  of  revenue  which 
are  so  essential.  It  is  by  placing  him  in  a  district  of  moderate 
extent,  and  relieving  him  from  all  correspondence,  except  with  the 
Principal  Collector,  that  he  has  ample  time  to  make  himself  , 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  every  branch  of  the  revenue,  to 
obtain  a-  thorough  knowledge  of  the  village  institutions,  to  inquire 
minutely  into  the  state  of  the  country,  and  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
assessment  upon  the  ryots.  This  useful  knowledge  he  can  acquire 
only  in  a  small  district,  but  when  he  has  once  acquired  it,  he  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  applying  it  upon  the  most  extensive  scale  to 
other  districts,  and  in  managing  the  revenue  affairs  of  the  largest. - 
Pressure  of  It  is  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  previous  training,  and 
nvtlythe15  incompetency  of  many  of  our  local  officers,  that 

ot'^iarg™1  we  are  chiefly  to  ascribe  the  complaints  .of  the  pressure  of  business  -■ 
T^r'0^  ha.ve  been  so  frequent  of  late  years.  ■  The  complaint  of 
iiittic  pressure  of  business  on  Collectors  is  often,  either  not  founded,  or 
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so'  B  rm  want  of  system  in  conducting  it,  as  is  obvious  from  its 
being  sometimes  least  heal'd  in  those  ryotwar  districts  where  the  system, 
details  are  greatest.  We  must  not  always  suppose  that  the  diffi- 
f  nlW  V  retting 'through,  business  is  a  proof  of  there  being  too 
muck  ;  for  we  shall  probably,  on  examination,  find  that  it  arises 
from  something  in  the  nature  of  our  regulations  which  unneces¬ 
sarily  impedes  its  progress.  We  may  easily,  by  injudicious  rules, 
so  embarrass  business  as  to  make  that  which  ought  to  lie  done  by 
one  person  too  much  for  three.  It  is  useful  in  public,  as  well  as 
m  private  establishments,  to  abridge  labour;  and  much  may  be 
clone  in  this  way  by  method.  Before,  therefore,  we  admit  that 
more  European  servants  are  necessary  in  any  quarter,  we  should 
ascertain  whether  the  pressure  is  real  or  artificial ;  whether  it  orig¬ 
inates  in  the  nature  of  the  business  itself  or  in  the  restraints  of 
injudicious  rules.  The  employing  of  too  many  European  agents 
serves  only  to  produce  indolent  habits,  which  reach  the  native 
establishments,  and  render  the  whole  department  dilatory  in  all 
ite  operations.  Whatever  be  the  number  of  agents  employed,  the 
rabour  will  be  distributed  to  all,  and  each  will  think  he  has  enough. 

The  pressure  of  business,  therefore,  mush  be  relieved,  not  by  more 
European  agency,  blit  by  revising  our  rules, .  and  by  adopting  iu 
other  districts  the  system  for  the  despatch  of  business,  which  is 
observed  in  the  districts  where  it  is  best  managed.  If  Government 
were  always  to  furnish  additional  aid  whenever  it  was  called  for. 
they  would  soon  double  their  establishments. 


.'I! /L-TRIS A TMENT  OF  NATIVES  BY  MILITARY 
OFFICERS.  . 


28 tli  December,  1820.  • 

I  it  aye  road  with  attention  the  answers  which  Captain.  — — -  auci 
Major  - — -  were  required  by  t.be  Commander-in-chief  to  make. to- 
the  charges  preferred  against  them  by  the  Collector  or!  BalJari/ot: 
ill-treating  the  inhabitants  of  his  -district;  and  X  am  sorry  to  say 
that,  after  making  full,  allowance  for  the  probable  exaggerations  or 
the  sufferers,  I  can  see  but  little  in.  them  to  vindicate  the  -conduct 
of  these  officers.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  inhabitants  suffered  any 
personal  injury  from  Captain - ,  but  they  suffered  in  their  pro¬ 

perty  by  their  cattle  being  taken  from  them  and  carried  to  Hydera¬ 
bad.  Captain  — — ’s  own  statement,  that  the  bullocks  and  buffaloes 
were  brought  on  because  tbe  owners  did  not  appear,  is  a  plain 
enough  indication  of  their  having  been  taken  by  force.  Buffaloes 
are  certainly  no  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  corps,  nor  has  Captain 

- explained  how  they  came  to  be  so  in  his.  It  was  his  duty  to- 

have  a  proper  supply  of  carriage  when  he  marched,  and  if  it  had 
been  lessened  by  casualties,  to  have  .replaced  the  deficiency-  by 
voluntary  purchase,  and  paying  on  the  spot.  The  carrying  away  of 
cattle  without  payment,  however  it  may  be  softened,  under  the. 
name  of  hire,  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  that  of 
marauding. 

The  conduct  of  Major - is  much  more  reprehensible  than  that 

of  Captain  — • — ;  for  the  outrages  committed  by  him.  were  upon  the 
persons  of  the  inhabitants,  for  hot  furnishing  supplies  which  they 
had  received  no  instructions  to  provide.  He  had  received  no  com¬ 
munication  from  the  Collector, -and  he  had  no  cause  to  believe -that 
supplies  would  liawo  been  ready  for  him  at  every  stage  on  his 
route.  It  was  his  duty  to  have  had  one  or  two  clays’  supply  of 
grain  with  him  in  order  to  have  guarded  him  against  any  accidental 
failure.  He  had  been  authorized  by  the  Government  order,  to 
establish  a  regimental  bazar,  and  if  he  had  not  made  such  progress 
in  it  as  to  have 'been  able  to  cany  two  days’-  'subsistence,-  he  ought 


ON  THE  SERVICES  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR 
JOHN  MALCOLM.* 


26 tii  October,  1821. 

I  have  learned  with  deep  concern  that  Major-General.  Sir  John 
Malcolm  is  compelled  to  proceed  to  Europe  for  the  benefit,  of  ins 
liealth.  The  many  and  important  services  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  m 
different  situations  have  been  so  often  brought  to  the  notice  of.  the 
Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  by  the  Supreme  Government, 
that  no  praise  of  this  Government  can  add  to  his  high  reputation. 
Although  however  it  belongs  to  higher  authority  to  appreciate  the 
services  of  this  distinguished  officer  in.  the  late  Mahratta.w&r  and  . 
the  settlement  of  Central  India,  I  cannot  on  this  occasion  deny 
myself  the  pleasure  of  expressing  the  high  sense  which  I  entertain 
of  his  talents,  and  of  his  unwearied  and  honourable  exertion  of 
them  for  the  benefit  of  his  country.  Among  the  individuals  who. 
have  at  different  times  distinguished  themselves  in.  the  employment 
of  the  Company,  Sir  John  Malcolm  will  always  hold  a  high  rank. 
His  career  has  been  unexampled;  for  no  other  servant  ot  tlia- 
Company  has  ever,  during  so  long  a  period,  been  so  constantly 
employed  in  the  conduct  of  such -various  and  important  military 
and  political  duties.  His  great  talents  were  too  well  known  to 
admit  of  their  being  left  at  the  disposal  of  a  subordinate  Presidency. 
The  exercise  of  thorn  in  different  situations  fens  connected  him  with 
every  Presidency,  and  rendered  him  less  the  servant  of  any  one  of 

them,  than  of  the  Indian  empire  at  large. 

I  propose  that  in  granting  Major-General  Sir  John  Malcolm 
permission  to  return  to  Europe  in  compliance  with  his  request,  .we 
take  occasion  to  express  in  general  orders  our  sense  of  Ms  services 

in  the  terms  suggested  in  this  Minute.  Ay 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  an  officer  menfcs,  and  subsequently-  euded%  Ms 
of  the  Madras  army,  who  bad  held  official  career  as  tfovernor  of  Boarway. 
high,  military  and  political  appoint-  :  i 


ON  PECUNIARY  TRANSACTIONS  BETWEEN 
A  EUROPEAN  DISTRICT  OFFICER  AND 
A  ZEMINDAR. 


28th  August,  1821. 

The  censure  by  Government  of  Mr.  0 - ’s  conduct,  in  having  Case  of  a 

°  Collector 

borrowed  '14,000  rupees  from  the  late  zemindar,  aud  permitted  his  borrowing-^ 

cash-keeper  to  receive  a  legacy  by  the  zemindar’s  will  of  10,000  pa-  ^kitpe? 

godas,  has  long  since  been  pronounced;  and  the  Board  of  Reve- 

nue,  in  transmitting  it  to  him,  were  directed  to  ascertain  whether  a  zemiucisr. 

the  legacy  had  been  paid.  His  answer  was  received  in  a  letter 

from  the  Board  oi  Revenue  of  the  27th  March,  1820;  hut  as  no 

order  was  then  passed  upon  it,  the  decision  of  the  Board  ought  now 

to  be  given  without  further  delay.  In  answer  to  the  observation 

of  Government  ‘  that  the  money  he  borrowed  did  not  hear  interest, 

‘  and,  therefore,  that  Mr.  O -  inadvertently,  the  Governor  in 

‘  Council  is  willing  to  believe,  hut  in  truth  did,  in  breach  of  his  revenue 
‘  oath,  accept  a  sum  of  money  by  way  of  gift  from  a  zemindar  paying 
.‘rent  to  the  Company,’ he  states  that  a  very  unexpected  call  on 
Mm  induced  him  to  take  the  money  from  the  zemindar,  only  until 
he  could  make  arrangements  for  drawing  the  amount  from  his 
agents;  that  the  zemindar  was  not  a  single  rupee  in  arrears  to 
Government  at  the  time ;  that  he  deposited  Company’s  bonds  as 
security  for  the  debt  with  the  zemindar ;  that  he  soon  ‘  after  dis¬ 
charged  the  amount  with  interest;  and  that  he  is  convinced 
‘  Government  will  do  him  the  justice,  on  reflection,  to  remove  from 
‘their  records  their  former  opinion,  as  it  was  given  under  an 
‘imperfect  knowledge  of  these  facts.’  In  answer  to  the  remark 
on  his  attending  while  the  late  zemindar  made  his  will,  and 
allowing  him  to  make  a  bequest  of  10,000  pagodas  to  a.  favourite 
public  servant  of  his  own — that  it  was  ‘a  transaction  which 

‘  tho  Governor  in  Council  cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  O - will  view 

‘with  unfeigned  regret,’ — he.  answers,  ‘How  was  I  to  prevent  it, 

‘  and  would  it  have  been  justice  to  that  servant,  supposing  him 
'  <o  bo  the  favourite  it  is  said  lie  is  of  mine,  to  have  deprived  bin1 
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<  0f  a.  fortune  -winch  no  length  of  service  would  have  procured, 

‘  move  particularly  ?o-  as  tire  Board  of  Revenue  had  stopped  his 
1  promotion  ?’  ,  - 

Uiwatwrnc-  I  a, in  so  far  from  thinking  that  the  explanation  given  by  M)\ 
tor  of«uj"P'  0 — : —  ought  to  induce  Government  1  to  remove  from  their  records 
oxpiaaa-  «  tlieir  former  opinion,’  that  I  rather  think  it  ought  to  make  .us 
regard  it  as  too  lenient.  He  not  only  acts  wrongly,  but  lie  defends 
his  conduct,  and  does  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  evidently 
that  lie  is  ignorant  of  the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong. 
He  borrows  money  of  a  zemindar  in  defiance  of  his  oath,  and ’justi¬ 
fies  it  on  the  ground  of  an  unexpected  demand,  and  of  his  having 
paid  interest ;  and  he  seems  to  think  that  there  is  no  harm  in  such 
transactions  when  no  profit  attends  them.  Had  he  paid  double 
interest,  it  would,  in  my  mind,  have  made  no  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  for  it  is  not  changed  by  profit  or  loss  :  particu¬ 
lar  circumstances  may  aggravate  the  culpability  of  the  transaction, 
but  none  can  so  mitigate  it  as  not  to  render  the  officer  engaged  in 
it  an  improper  person  for  any  situation  of  high  public  trust. 
Whether  a  Collector  borrows  money  on  an  emergency,  as  an  ac¬ 
commodation,  or  from  more  interested  motives,  the  effect  is  the  same 
in  lowering-  the  character  of  our  administration.  The  inhabitants 
can  have  no  respect  for  a  Collector  whom  they  know  descends  from 
his  high  station  to  receive  favours  from  a  zemindar.  They  will, 
make  no  nice  distinctions  about  the  rate  of  interest  or  the  causes 
of  the  loan  ;  but  they  will  justly  conclude  that  the  same  impartial!-., 
ty  in  matters  concerning  the  zemindar  is  not  now  to  be  expected 
from  him  as  before  the  loan. 

A  Collector  A  Collector  should  have  no  money  dealings  of  any  kind  with  any 
no  money  zemindar  or  other  inhabitant  within  his  jurisdiction.  He  should. 
wiWahyin-  stand  aloof,  and  not  only  be  free  from  all  such  concerns,  but  be 
iiis  district,  above  all  suspicion.  It  is  only  by  such  conduct  that  he  can  main¬ 
tain  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  preserve  the  respect  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people,  and  discharge  properly  his  duty  to  the  State, 

Defence  The  answer  of  Mr.  0 -  respecting  the  legacy  to  his  servant. 

tilutw  is  nob  less  censurable  than  that  regarding  the.  loan  to  himself.  The 
language  is  highly  disrespectful  to  his  immediate  superiors,  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  and  the  sentiments  which  it  conveys,  evince 
the  same  insensibility  to  what  constitutes  right  conduct  or.  high 
principle.  He  asks,  ‘how  was  I  to.  prevent  it !’  and  ‘would  it  have 
‘  been  justice  to  have  deprived  him  of  a  fortune  ?’  He  could  easily 
have  prevented  it;  a  single  word  from  him  would  have  been  suffi¬ 
cient.  He  lrnd  only  to  tell  the  zemindar  that  he  did  not  wish  it,  faid 
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J  1  "  ■  i'"n  i  uild  have  been  left  to  tlie  servant.  Wo  one  will 

ir’lu  i  i,  (  i 1  o  zemindar  could  have  had  any  other  reason  for  leav- 
no  'r<_'  a  legacy  to  a  person  totally  unconnected  with  him,  than 
he  iii  h  m  can-  g  the  influence  which  he  supposed  him  to  have 

over  the  Collector.  Mr,  0 - thinks  that  it  would  not  have  been 

3 list  to  have  deprived  his  servant  of  his  fortune.  He  /would  not 
only  have  been  justified  in  doing  so,  but  his  looking  on  and  per¬ 
mitting  him  to  obtain  a  fortune  from  a  dying  zemindar  was  a  gross 
abandonment  of  his  public  duty.  He  calls  it  a  piece  of  ‘  singular 
good  fortune.’  Such  good  fortune  has  never  been  singular  where 
there  have  been  rich  zetainddrs  and  indulgent  Collectors.  He  may 
imagine  that  it  does  not  affect  himself  because  he  has  received  no 
share  of  the  money,  hut  the  inhabitants  will  form  their  own  judg¬ 
ment  :  they  will  not  easily  separate  the  Collector  from  his  servant, 
and  they  must  be  very  different  from  those  of  other  districts  if 
they  can  have  any  respect  for  the  character,  or  any  confidence  in 
the  impartiality  of  a  Collector,  who  himself  receives  loans  and  per¬ 
mits  his  servants  to  receive  legacies  from  zemindars. 

*  'So  much  time  having  elapsed  since  the  most  objectionable  acts  Proposed 

charged  against  Mr.  0 -  took  place,  and  since  the  sense  of 

Government  was  expressed  upon  them,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
proceedings  ought  now  to  be  adopted  against  him,  but  that  the 
whole  case  should  be  submitted  to  the  Honourable  the  Court  of 

Directors  for  their  decision.  I  think,  however,  that  Mr.  0 - 

should  he  removed  to  some  other  district,  whenever  it  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  done  ;  for,  after  what  lias  happened  in  Gun  too  r,  no 
advantage  can  be  expected  from  his  continuance  in  that  district. 

The  opinion  of  Government  on  the  explanations  of  his  conduct  re¬ 
garding  the  loan  and  the  legacy,  and  on  his  proceedings  as  Magis¬ 
trate  against  the  widow,  should  be  communicated  to  him  without 
delay.  He  should  not  he  permitted  to  suppose  that  the  silence  of 
Government  has  resulted  from  any  approval  of  his  measures,  or 
that  these  measures  are  not  yet  likely  to  draw  upon  him  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors.  It  would  have  been 
better  if  Government  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  long  intervals 
in  the  proceedings  regarding  Guntoor  from  doing  at  once  them¬ 
selves  all  that  was  necessary  for  vindicating  the  character  of  their 
administration  ;  for  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  maintain  the 
public  character  of  our  servants,  as  without  it  all  regulations  must 
be  in  vain. 


o;n  the  same  subject. 


12tii  November,  1822. 

The  4th  charge  ia — ‘  That  the  late  Collector  and  Magistrate  did 
1  borrow  money  from  the  late  Venkata  Gonda  Rao,  in  violation  oi 
!  liia  public  duty.’ 

The  Commissioners  and  the  Sadr  Adalat  acquit  Mr.  0— — -  upon 
this  charge,  of  any  violation  of  his  public  duty.  The  Commissioners 
observe  ‘'that  Section  II.,  Regulation  XIX.,  1802,’  prohibits  only 
the  lending  '  of  money  to  zemindars.’  The  Sadr  Adalat  observe 
that  there  was  no  personal  communication  respecting  the  loan 

between  Mr.  0 - and  the  zemindar,  and.  *  that  the  loan  cannot  be 

1  said  to  have  been  contracted  by  the  defendant,  he  not  having 
‘  known  at  the  time  who  lent  the  money,  and  there  being  no  entry 
‘  in  Gouda  Edo’s  accounts  to'  the  debit  or  credit  of  Mr,  0 - .' 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  this  opinion.  I  must  maintain  that  the 
loan  was  contracted  by  the  defendant ;  for  if  the  money  had.  been 
got  from  a  soucar,  or  merchant,  it  would  ■  still  have  been -liable  t,o 
the  objection  of  being  a  loan  from  an  inhabitant  paying  revenae  to 
Government.  But  I  may  go  further,  and  maintain  that  the  defend¬ 
ant  did  actually  contract  the  loan  with  the  zemindar:  for  he  roust 
have  known  that  there  was  no  other  person  at  Guutoor  who  could 
or  would  lend  the  sum  required.  Janikaramana,  Mr.  ■Q——’s 
servant,  to  whom  the  Company’s  bonds  with.  Mr.  0 — — ’s  blank 
endorsements  were  given  to  sell,  says,  that  1  there  was  no.  one  then. 

‘  to  lie  fouud  at  Guutoor  to  buy  those  bonds,  and  that  as  there  luw* 
'been  friendship  for  a  long  time  between  Raja.  Malriiz  "Venkata, 
‘Gonda  Bao  and  witness,  he  took  the  bonds  to  him/  Gon chi 
Rio  declined  buying  them,  but  received  them  in  pledge  and  lent, 

the  money.  Although  Mr.  0- - deposited  bonds  to  t-he  amount 

of  the  money  received,  and  paid  the  full  interest,  I  cannot  but 
consider  the  transaction  as  a  breach  of  his  revenue  oath.  The. 
words  of  the  oath  are — ‘Will  not  demand, . take, •  or  accept,  A, 

‘  from  any  person  paying  or  liable  to  pay  any.  tribute,  rent  or  tax 
Ho.  or  for  the  use  of  the  said,  united  Company,  .any.' sum  of  money; 
'  or  oilier  valuable  thing  by  way  of:  gift,-.  preepnV'br 
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and  though  he  did  not  actually  receive  any  gift  or  present,  lie 
received  accommodation,  and  accommodation  is  a  valuable  thing  ; 
for  it  is  always  worth  as  much  as  would  be  given  in  order  to  obtain 
it,  and  the  sum  of^  money  here  received  does  certainly  come  within 
the  meaning  of  the  word  otherwise.  The  fact  of  there  being  no 

entry  in  Mr.  0 - ’s  name  in  Gouda  Rao’s  accounts  proves  only 

that  the  loan  was  not  considered  as  an  ordinary  one,  Gonda  S.ao 
refused  at  first  to  receive  any  interest,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  would  have  advanced  the  money  without  any  deposit  whatever, 
and  never  have  called  for  either  principal  or  interest,  and  thought 
himself  fortunate  in  having  laid  the  Collector  under  an  obligation. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  0 - ’s  own  account  of  the  matter  is  perfectly 

correct,  1  that  a  very  unexpected  call  on  me  induced  my  taking  the 
'  money  only  until  I  could  make  arrangements  for  drawing  the 
‘  amount  from  my  agents.’  I  believe  that  there  was  no  corrupt 
motive;  but  we  are  not  to  consider  the  motive  only,  but  also, 
whether  the  act  itself  was'not  contrary  to  public  duty  and  injurious 
to  the  character  of  the  revenue  administration  of  the  country ;  and 

.this  is  the  more  necessary,  as  higher  authorities  than  Mr.  0 - 

seem  to  think  that  acts  which,  if  permitted,  must  produce  these 
bad  consequences,  may  be  justified  by  the  absence  of  a  corrupt 

motive.  I  a.cquit  Mr.  O - fully  iu  every  part  of  the  charges 

against  him  of  any  corrupt  motive  whatever  ;  but  still  I  think 
that  his  conduct  has  been  so  improper  as  to  disqualify  him  from 
ever  being  employed  as  Collector  of  Guntoor.  I  see  in  him  no 
want  of  principle,  but  a  great  want  of  perception  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes  propriety  and  impropriety  in  the  conduct  of  a  public  officer. 
I  am  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  labouring  under  this  defect,  he 
should  consider  himself  as  perfectly  blameless  ;  hut  I  have  been 
both  surprised  and  concerned  to  find  that  both  the  Commissioners 
and  the  Sadr  Adalat  concur  in  this  sentiment,  and  seem,  if  possible, 
to  have  a  better  opinion  of  Mr.  0 - ’s  conduct  than  himself. 

The  Commissioners,  in  speaking  of  the  bequest  of  10,000  pagodas 
to  Krishna  Rao,  observe  that  1  he  or  any  other  gentleman  possess- 
‘  ing  ordinary  feelings  of  generosity  would  have  spurned  the  idea 

*  of  seeking  security  from  undeserved  imputation  at  the  expense 

*  of  depriving  an  inferior  fellow-servant  of  a  handsome  provision 
'for  life.’  This  is  language  more  suitable  to  inferior  servants 
defending  their  malpractices,  than  to  men  in  the  high  office  of  Com¬ 
missioner, s.  The  Sadr  Adalat,  .in  speaking  of  the  same  transaction, 
say,  'That  the  permitting  of  the  bequest  lo  be  made  is  certainly 
'  proved,  but  wo  do  not  see  how  the  defendant  was  bound  or  could 
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‘be  induced  to  prevent  it,  and  that  tkey.cannot.do  otherwise.  item.'. 

'  come  to  a  decided  •  conclusion  that  the  money  ..was  bequeathed 
‘  from  a  feeling  of  friendship  and  esteem.’  >  _ 

The  Commissioners,  in  speaking  o'f  the  14,000  .rupees,  borrowed: 

by  Mr.  O - ,  say  .that  ‘if  the  borrowing  of  money  from  a  zeni- 

‘indar  under  any  circumstance  be  held  to  be  a  violation  of- public, 
‘duty,’  Section  II.,  Regulation  XIX.,  1802,  ought  to  be  amended, 
as  it  ‘  prohibits  only  the  lending  of  money  to  zemindars,  and  hence 
1  well-meaning  and  unsuspicious  persons  may  (the  senior  Commis- 
‘  sioner  apprehends)  be  led  to  infer  that  there  can  be  no  harm  m 
‘  borrowing.’  The  Sadr  Adalat,  in  speaking  of  this  .transaction, 
declare  that  it  does  not  appear  to  them  ‘  to  have  been  any  violation 
1  of  his  public  duty  or  of  propriety.’  The  Judges,  in  delivering 
these  opinions,  seem  to  have  been  misled  by  their  want  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  revenue  affairs  preventing  them  from  perceiving  the 
mischievous  effects  which  would  result  from  permitting  Collectors 
to  borrow,  and  their  servants  to  receive,  legacies  from  zemindars  ; 
otherwise  it  is  impossible  that  they  could  have  pronounced  such 
acts  to  be  no  violation  of  public  duty  or  of  propriety.  -  - 

I  think,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  that  we  have  many  Collectors  who  would  not  have- 
spurned  the  idea  of  preventing  a  principal  native  revenue  ser¬ 
vant  from  receiving  from  a  zemindar  of  his  Collectorate  a  hand¬ 
some  provision  for  life,  and  that  we  have  many  who  would 
neither  borrow  nor  receive  themselves,  nor  permit  their  ser¬ 
vants  to  do  so.  It  is  degrading  the  Collector  to  call  him  the 
fellow-servant  of  the  native  revenue  officers  whom  he  appoints 
and  dismisses,  and  to  speak  of  him  as  if  he  ought  to  have 
a  fellow-feeling  with  them,  and  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  good  fortune.  He  is  not  their  fellow-servant,  but  their  master ; 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  good  fortune  when¬ 
ever  it  comes  in  such  a  shape  as  to  be  likely  to  affect  his  own 
character  or  that  of  the  Government. ,  We  cannot  safely  permit  in 
revenue  administration  what  we  cannot  publicly  avow.  What- 
would  be  the  effect  of -a  public  declaration  that  Collectors  might 
borrow  and  their  native  servants  receive  legacies  and  donations 
from  zemindars  and  others,  provided  the  motive  were  private- 
friendship  and  not  corruption  ?  It  would  in  a  very  short  time 
produce  universal  corruption  and  embezzlement,  and  lower  both 
the  revenue  and  the  character  of  Government  and  all  its  officers,- 
A  public  officer  is  not  to  be  held  blameless,  merely  because  he  docs 
not  come  within  the  breach  of  the  law  i  one  holding  the.  high'- nffiee: 
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i '  i  >  i|p( ’m  (>ugM  to  be  guided  rather  by  a  high  sense  of 
1  ■  mi  p  rpmt,  {Inn  j:,y  {be  fear  of  the  law.  He  ought  to 

r  1  or  u(  nrhiion  v  J  >cb  prohibits  lending,  virtually  prohibits 
1  oi  \  brr  r,  the  object  was  to  prevent  extortion  and  corrup- 
i-'OH.  tnuugb  lending'  oulv  was  prohibited,  as  usurious  loans  were  in 
A-urmer  nines  the  great  sources  of  the  evil  to  bo  remedied.  He 
o.iglio  i/j  have  no  money  dealings  whatever  with  any  native  under 
authority,  and  he  ought  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  prevent 
his  nui.ive  servants  irom  having  any  such  dealings,  or  from  receiv¬ 
ing  any  legacies  or  donations  from  any  zemindar  or  inhabitant 
residing  within  his  jurisdiction. 

In  a  former  Minute,  dated  28th  August,  1821,  I  stated  that  I  was  objections 
induced  by  the  long  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  sense  of  ting^he*1" 

Government  had  been  expressed  upon  Mr.  O - ’s  conduct,  not  to  cSneVto1’ 

proceed  further  against  him;  but  I  recommended  that  he  should  as  appoint"3 
soon  ns  convenient  be  removed  from  Guntoor  to  another  district,  mout' 
and  that  the  whole  case  should  be  submitted  to  the  Honourable  the 
Court  of  Directors  for  their  decision.  Had  I  taken  up  the  matter 
1  -on  my  first  arrival  in  this  country,  in  June,  1820,  I  would  have 
proposed,  not  his  trial,  but  his  immediate  removal  from  office  ;  but 
'  i  having  overlooked  it  in  the  hurry  of  other  affairs,  and  being  also 
jij  unwilling  to  revise  or  deviate  from  the  course  followed  by  our  pre- 
i!  clecessors  at  this  Board,  who  appeared  to  have  been  satisfied  with 
’•  passing  censure,  I  thought  it  best  to  refer  the  subject  to  the 
j  Honourable  Court  of  Directors.  As,  however,  orders  were  in  the 
mean  time  received  from  the  Honourable  Court  for  instituting 

proceedings  into  Mr.  0 - ’s  conduct,  I  regarded  them  as  sufficient 

authority  for  us  to  act,  without  the  necessity  of  strictly  adhering  to 
the  intentions  of  the  former  Board.  I  therefore  began  by  doing 
what  I  thought  should  have  been  done  at  an  earlier  period,  namely, 

recommending  the  removal  of  Mr.  0 - from  the  office  of  Collector. 

His  removal  was  preferred  to  his  suspension,  because  it  would  leave 
no  ground  for  alleging,  as  had  been  done  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
the  acting  Collector  had  an  interest  in  establishing  the  misconduct 
of  the  suspended  one,  and  because  I  thought  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  result  of  the  trial,  he  ought  not  to  be  restored.  He  has  now 
been  acquitted  by  his  judges,  and  had  they  also  found  that  the 
legacy  and  the  loan  were  disproved,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to 
restoration .  But  as  both  these  facts  remain  uncontradicted,  and  ha,ve 
been  made  known  to  every  person  in  Guntoor  by  tbe  long  public 
trial  which  has  taken  place,  to  restore  him  would  be  to  proclaim  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  district  that  his  conduct  in  borrowing  money 
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;n,(i  ji.  permitting  Ilia  f-.crvnuf  to  rocmvo  n  It 
zomimUr,  wan  authorized  by  Government,. 

'riio  rimvn**-  Mr.  0 _ states  in  his  defence  that  his  character 

by  his  restoration  ;  but  Government  nin.M  Jock  to  iw.-owi, 
in  character"  as  well  as  his,  and  take  care  not  to  lower  it  in  the  eyes  of. 
mT"  the  people  by  appearing  to  sanction,  it)  the  remotest  degree,  m  its 
public  officers,  acts  so  contrary  to  the.  right  administration  of  the 
country.  Government  always  can  and  ought  to  judge  ior  stsml, 

1  whether,  a  public  servant  is  fit  for  a  particular. office  or  not.  It  does 
imwicltr  not  require  for  this  purpose  the  decision  of.  any  Court.  Mr,  0- 
lr‘riV«-  receives  a  loan  from  a  zemindar,  and  ho.  is  present  and  permits  ono 
ciUnoffllct  public  servant  to  write  a  will  bequeathing  a  .legacy  to  aaotha  by 
the  same  zexmnddr.  His  judges  regard  these  acts  as  «o  violation  of. 
public  duty  or  even  of  propriety.  Could  I  concur  m  tins  opinion, 
I  would  propose  his  restoration,  bub  as  1  do  uot,  I  must  witliholu 
my  assent  to  such  a  measure,  .  ^ 

0 _ has  been  most  fully  acquitted  of  tno  conspiracy  anu 

corruption  charged  against  him,  aud  he  may,  therefore,  be  employ. 

ed  in  any  other  district  than  Guntoor,  when  an  opportunity  oitV.s  : 
but  until  he  abandons  his  present  opinions  respecting  the  pm-heges 
of  revenue  servants  in  receiving  legacies,  I  should  be  unwilling  to 

recommend  his  being  employed  as  a  Collector, 
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23rd  January,  1824. 

Uhdeb  all  Governments  it  is  advantageous  to  tlie  community  that  Importance 
public  offices  be  paid  in  some  degree  in  proportion  to  their  rank 
;  l  and  utility.  It  was  upon  this  ground  that  I  formerly  proposed  an  °®oe®rifc“on 
i  amelioration  of  the  allowances  of  Collectors,  and  it  is  upon  this  nse’ 

ground  that  I  now  think  it  advisable  that  we  should  recommend  to 
the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  an  addition  to  the  salary  of 
one  of  the  Secretaries  to  Government. 

There  is  hardly  an  officer  under  the  Government  whose  salary,  inadequacy 
'?■  „  .with  regard  to  the  importance  of  his  duties,  is  so  inadequate  as 

that  of  the  Secretary  to  Government  in  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  ^nm^ruhi" 
Departments.  The  salary  of  the  Chief  Secretary  is  about  what  theJudioiai 
it  ought  to  be  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  heads  of  the  prin- 
i  cipal  departments.  The  salary  of  the  Military  Secretary  is  on  a  Causes  of 
moderate  scale,  but  it  is  sufficient,  as  it  would  be  regarded  as  an  tlus- 
ample  remuneration  by  any  military  officer  who  might  hereafter  be 
appointed  to  tlie  office.  That  of  the  Secretary  in  the  Public 
Department  requires  no  increase.  Of  all  these  offices,  that  of -the 
Judicial  and  Revenue  Secretary  alone  appears  to  me  not  to  have 
been  placed  on  the  level  to  which  it  is  entitled  from  its  great 
utility  and  its  extensive  and  complicated  duties.  This  inattention 
to  its  importance  seems  to  have  arisen  from  various  causes:  to  its 
having  in  1800,  as  well  as  the  offices  of  the  other  Secretaries  to 
Government,  been  entrusted  to  young  men  of  only  six  years’  stand¬ 
ing,  who  could  not  by  law  draw  a  high  salary  ;  to  the  field  of  our 
practical  revenue  knowledge  having  been  very  limited  until  after 
1799;  to  our  judicial  establishments  having  been  only  begun  iu 
1802  and  not  been  finished  until  1806  ;  and  to  the  subordinate 
Secretaries  having  during  that  period,  and  for  some  years  after¬ 
wards,  been  considered  as  mere  deputies  of  the  Chief  Secretary, 
by  whom  all  the  important,  business  of  each  of  their  offices  was 
performed.  This  practice,  however,  as  far  at  least  as  regards  the 
Judicial  and  Revenue  Secretary,  has  unavoidably  ceased  for  many 
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years  past.  The  fousuicss  of  his  department  has  since  .  then 
greatly  increased,  and  is  growing  every  day,  and  is  now  too 
extensive  and  difficult  to  be  taken  up  casually  by  the  Chief  Secre¬ 
tary,  or  by  any  person  but  himself,  and  he  alone  must  discharge.- 
the  whole  of  its  arduous  duties,  When  there  was  less  business. to 
be  done,  and  when  the  office  was  of  less  consequence,  it  was  regard¬ 
ed  merely  as  a,  step  to  something  higher,  find  the  salary  was  there¬ 
fore  no  serious  objection.  It  was  usually  held  by  young  men,  who 
soon  left  it  for  something  better.  This  practice  might  not  then 
have  been  attended  with  much  inconvenience  ;  but  from,  the  change 
of  circumstances  it  could  not  now  be  admitted  without  great  detri¬ 
ment  to  public  service.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  efficient 
discharge  of  the  business  of  the  department  that  the  Judicial  and 
Revenue  Secretary  should  nob  be  liable  to  frequent  chatme,  but 
should  remain  long  in  office ;  but  this  cannot  be  expected  while  bis 
own  interest  is  perpetually  urging  him  to  quit  -  it,  when  his  own 
salary  is  below  that  of  almost  every  Collector  of  a  permanently 
settled  district,  below  that  of  every  Collector  of  an  unsettled  dis¬ 
trict,  and  of  every  Zillah  Judge.  The  situation  ought  always  to-  be 
filled  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  able  men  in  the  ’service ; 
for  if  its  duties  are  properly  discharged,  it  is  inferior  in  usefulness 
NatureoE  to  none  under  the  Government.  It  requires  knowledge  of  the  most 
minute  details  and  of  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  State  ;  of 
the  customs  and  local  institutions  of  the  country  ;  of  the  condition, 
of  the  people ;  of  the  defects  and  advantages  of  the  different  modes 
in  which  taxes  are  distributed  and  levied  :  of  our  judicial  regula¬ 
tions,  and  of  their  operation  in  protecting  the  persons  and  property 
of  the  inhabitants.  All  these  matters,  it  is  true,  are  under  the 
more  immediate  management  of  the  Sadr  Adalat  and  the  Board  of 
Revenue.  But  all  their  statements  and  reports  come  under  the 
review  of  the  Secretary,  and  he  should  be  able  to  ascertain  from 
them  how  far  the  general  system  of  internal  administration  is  well 
or  ill  conducted  ;  in  what  particulars  the  proceedings  of  the  local 
officers  have  been  praiseworthy  or  blamable ;  and  iu  what  our  rules 
and  regulations  appear  to  be  well  or  ill  adapted  to  their  ends  ;  and, 
by  bringing  this  information  before  Government,  enable  it  the  more 
easily  to  discover  and  correct  whatever  is  defective.  These  are  the 
duties  of  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  Secretary.  They  can  be  per¬ 
formed  only  by  a  man  who  combines  talents  with  knowledge  and. 
great  application  to  business  :  but  the  services  of  such  a  man 
cannot  be  secured  iu  the  Secretary’s  office  unless  their  remunera¬ 
tion  be  made  equal  to  what  they  would  receive  in  any  other,  and 
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upon  this  principle  I  tliink  that  the  salary  ought  not  to  be  less  than 
that  of  the  Second  Member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue. 

I  have  not  looked  to  what  the  salary  was,  or  to  what  it  now  is,  importance 

7  J  of  the  office. 

because  the  great  importance  of  the  office  was  not  sufficiently 
known  when  it  waj  Used,  and  it  is  only  by  the  standard  of  its  im¬ 
portance  that  it  ought  to  be  regulated.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  men  will  always  be  found  ready  to  accept  the  office  upon  its 
present  salary.  But  such  men,  though  they  may  be  able  to  execute 
with  diligence  and  regularity  all  its  ordinary  and  inferior  duties, 
will  be  incapable  of  discharging  properly  its  higher  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  duties.  It  is  impossible  that  the  business  of  the  State  can  be 
efficiently  carried  on,  unless  the  office  of  the  Judicial  and  Revenue 
Secretary  be  held  by  a  competent  man  ;  and  I  therefore  earnestly 
recommend  that,  in  order  to  make  it  a  desirable  object  for  such  a 
man,  its  salary  be  rendered  adequate  to  the  rank  which  it  holds 
among  the  most  important  offices  under  the  Government. 

Mr.  Hill,  the  present  Secretai-y,  was  appointed  in  1812,  and  Services  of 
though  but  young  in  the  service,  he  was,  I  believe,  better  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  office  than  any  civil  servant  of  any  longer  experience, 
who  was  not  already  better  provided  for.  His  talents,  which  ought 
to  have  promoted  him,  have  rather  stood  in  the  way  of  his  advance¬ 
ment,  by  rendering  him  too  useful  at  the  Presidency  to  he  sent 
away  from  it.  I  would  gladly  have  promoted  him  to  a  more  lucra¬ 
tive  office  in  the  provinces,  hut  I  felt  that  it  was  too  late  for  him  to 
enter  upon  a  new  line  of  service,  and  that  I  could  not  easily  supply 
his  place.  I  would  therefore  venture  respectfully  to  express  my 
hope  that  the  Honourable  Court  will,  in  the  event  of  its  sanction¬ 
ing  the  proposed  increase  of  salary,  authorize  it  to  take  place  from 
this  date. 


ABSENCE  OP  THE  GOVE R, NOR  Pi; ON  THE 
PRESIDENCY. 


.  ;  6i.h  Jh-.y,  1S2L 

Seasons  I  beg  to  inform  the  Board  that  it  is  my  intention  to'  proceed  to 
ateence01'S  Pailga^ore  allc^  to  absent  from  the  Presidency  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  Domestic  considerations  form  the  immediate  inducement 
for  my  going,  but  it  will  afford  me  the,  opportunity  of  inquiring  into 
the  state  of  the  districts  through  which  I  pass,  and  of  ascertaining 
what  parts  of  the  present  system  of  administration  may  be  attended 
with  inconvenience  or  admit  of  improvement. 

Advantage  The  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  have  observed- as  follows 
hltei-iof- of 6  ^beir  letter  of  tbe  10th  of  February,  1807:  ‘We  consider  it 

3™-  ‘  highly  proper  that  our  respective  Governors  should  occasionally 
dearaes.  £  t}ie  ont-stations  and  districts  under  their  respective  authori- 
‘  tie3,  in  order  to  obtain,  by  personal  communication  with,  the 
‘  public  officers  on  the  spot,  all.  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  each 
‘district.’  The  personal  inspection  recommended  by  the  Honour¬ 
able  Court  is  advantageous  at  all  times,  but  more  particularly  at 
present,  when  the  decennial  leases  are  expiring,  and  when  several 
modifications  of  the  revenue  and  judicial  system  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Board. 

My  absence  will  be  short,  and  I  shall  bo  within  such  easy  reach 
all  the  time,  that  I  do  not  apprehend  that  any  inconvenience  is 
likely  to  arise  from  it  in  the  despatch  of  public  business  at  the 
Presidency. 

An-augc-  It  is  provided  by  tbe  Act  of  the  39  and  40  George  III.,  chap.  79, 
the  conduct  that  when  the  Governor  shall  be  absent  from  council  A '.the  senior 

£>t  business 

Governors  *  Member  for  the  time  being,  who  shall  be  present  at  the.  council  so 
.absence.  <  assembled,  shall  preside  at  such  council.’  I  therefore  propose 
that  on  my  departure  from  the  Presidency  a  notification  .  be 
published  that  the  office  of  Vice-President  in  Council,  hits  devolved 
upon  His  Excellency  the  Commander-mrchief,  and  that  the  affairs. 
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ol  tiie  G-overnmenfc  will  continue  to  bo  conducted  in  the  name  of 
blm  Governor,  who  xa  everywhere  to  be  obeyed  as  such.* 


■  Tb 6  arrangement  proposed  in  the 
foregoi  15.  uiumte,  that  tlie  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief  shon.a  hold  the  office 
of  Tice  -President  in  Council  during 
the  absence  of  the  Governor  from  the 
rresidenov,  would  seem  to  have  been 
opposed,  at  all  events,  to  the  spirit  of 
-33  George  III.,  cap.  52,  section  30, 
whereby  the  Commander-in-chief  was 
excluded  from  succeeding  to  a  vacan¬ 
cy  in  the  office  of  Governor,  ‘  when 
'  no  provisional  or  other  successor 


‘was  on  the  spot  to  supply  such 
‘  vacancy  but,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  law  at  the  time  when  Munro 
wrote,  it  has  been  made  clear  by  tbe 
Indian  Councils  Act  of  1861,  section 
34,  that  in  the  particular  case  refer¬ 
red  to,  vis.  the  temporary  absence  of 
a  Governor  from  tbe  meetings  of 
Council,  ‘the  senior  civil  ordinary 
‘  Member  of  Council  present  is  to 
‘  preside.  ’ 


THE  PRINCIPLES  W  LIJC  LI  SHOULD  REGULATE 
THE  GRANT  OE  SPECIAL  REWARDS  TO  . 
PUBLIC  SERVANTS. 


30tli  Marcii,  3.821, 

Gba.nts  of  villages  are,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  the  proper 
reward  of  the  higher  class  of  native  officers  for  eminent  services  in 
the  political,  military,  or  civil  departments.  They  are  conferred  on 
this  class  either  for  some  particular  distinguished  service,  or  for 
long  and  able  services  as  the  principal  officer  in  some  important 
department.  They  are  also  conferred  on  individuals  even,  of  the 
humblest  rank,  who  may  have  performed  some  extraordinary  exploit, 
or  rendered  some  essential  benefit  to  the  State.  But  to  none  of 
these  classes  does  the  petitioner  belong.  His  rank  is  obscure,  and 
in  an  office  so  very  subordinate  as  that  of  vakil  of  the  Body-guard, 
he  could  have  done  nothing  of  any  consequence  for  the  public.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  has  ever  distinguished  himself  .by  any 
extraordinary  service,  or  that  he  has  any  other  titles  to  favour  than 
those  of  zeal,  integrity,  and  ability  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  an  humble  office. 

I  shall  always  be  ready  to  support  the  claims  -of'. -distinguished 
exploits,  and  of  important  services,  to  public  honours  and  rewards, 
because  by  doing  so  we  keep  alive  the  zeal  and  emulation  of  oar 
native  servants  and  strengthen  their  attachment  to  our  government. 
But  our  rewards  will  certainly  not  produce  these  desirable  ,  effects  if 
we  bestow  them  for  services  so  common  as  only  to  be  described  by 
the  general  term  of  good  character.  I  am  persuaded  that  ire  shall 
always  have  among  our  native  servants  a  sufficient  number  entitled 
by  meritorious  actions  and  important  services,  to.  receive  all  the 
provision  that  can  be  conveniently  spared  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
more  liberal  we  are  therefore  in  rewarding  services  of  little,  im¬ 
portance,  the  less  able  we  shall  be  to  distinguish -in  a  siiitablc 
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In  fixing  the  reward  to  be  allowed  to  any  individual  for  his 
services,  it  has  been  usual  to  measure  the  amount  by  his  official  pay 
and  to  keen  it  in  general  within  that  standard.  The  rule  is  a  good 
one.,  and  is  vhe  safest  guide  for  our  conduct;  for  the  pay  of  our 
native  officers  in  the  different  departments  of  the  service  shows  at 
least  the  relative  importance  attached  to  their  several  employments, 
This  rule  is,  however,  departed  from  in  extraordinary  instances 
where  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  for  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy 
or  some  other  signal  service,  have  obtained  pensions  exceeding 
those  of  the  highest  rank.  In  all  other  cases  some  regard  should 
be  had  to  the  pay  of  the  individual,  whether  it  bo  five  rupees  or 
five  hundred.. 


for  public 


ll|  I- 


IN  EXPEDIENCY  OF  SUBDIVIDING  l*KNSIONfs 
GRANTED  BY  GOVERNMENT;  :;v 


29th  September,  XS21, 

Pensions  I  consiueb  the  whole  of  the  pensions  to  he  still  held,  as  they  were 
Govern-^  at  first  granted,  liable  to  resumption  whenever  Government  please, 
notbynb-  _^3  long  as  they  are  continued,  no  further  subdivision  should  be 
among  made;  but  the  whole  of  each  pension  should  go  to  the  nearest  heir 
“tartly5  °f  a^oiie>  an^  I>e  should  he  left  perfectly  free  to  make  such  provision 
as  he  may  think  proper  for  the  rest  of  the  family.  No  sooner  was 
Hussain  Ali  Khan  dead,  than  the  Chief  and  Council  of  Masulw 
patam,  in  1771,  in  their  anxiety  to  protect  all  the  members  of  hip  • 
family,  made  a  minute  partition  of  the  pension,  allotting,  the  share 
each  individual  was  to  receive,  and  that  which  was  to  be  set  apart 
for  marriages,  repairs  of  houses,  and  other  purposes.  Had  the 
whole  pension,  or  whatever  part  of  it  Government  thought  proper 
to  continue,  been  granted  in  the  name  of  the  eldest  sou.  Rustam;, ah, 
and  his  brothers  and  relations  been  left  to  depend  on  his  bounty, lie 
would  have  provided  for  them  in  the  best  way  ho  could.  They 
would  have  respected  him  as  the  head  of  the  family,  and  the  time 
of  Government  would  not  have  been  occupied  in  hearing  complaints 
and  settling  allowances  which  ought  to  be  matters  of  domestic 
arrangement.  In  all  grants  by  Government,  whether  of  land  or 
money,  there  should  be  no  division.  The  thing  granted  should  go 
entire  to  one  heir.  By  this  means  we  shall  maintain  many  respeoi.- 
able  families  in  the  country,  who  will  be  regarded  as  monuments  of 
the  Company’s  bounty,  and  will  encourage  others  .to  endear,  our  by 
equally  meritorious  services  to  obtain  similar  rewards.  If,  instead 
Evils  of  of  this,  we  permit  a  division  of  the  grant,  there  will,  after  one 

division,  generation,  be  no  respectable  heads  of  families  scattered  over  the 

country  as  memorials  of  the  Company’s  bounty,  but  a  crowd  of 
needy  litigious  claimants,  contending  for  their  several  shares  of  a 
dismembered  property.  Whenever  Government  make  a  division  of 
a  pension  among  the  members  of  a  family,  they  attempt  to  do  that 
for  which  they  are  not  at  all  qualified.  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
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nu  v tin  made  a  division  which  was  satisfactory  to  all  the  claimants 
omen  ■•'cA  Did  if  they  could  even  malre  such  a  division,  it  would 
he  productive  of  the  worst  effects.  It  would  greatly  extend  the 
evil,  winch  already  exists,  of  the  members  of  large  families  living 
in  idleness  and  in  great  misery  on  portions  of  pensions  much  smaller 
than  the  wages  of  a  common  labourer,  in  place  of  going  in  quest  of 
employment,  which  they  would  do  if  the  pension  went  only  to  the 
head  of  the  family.  It  would  keep  alive  petty  intrigues  between 
the  different  claimants  and  our  native  servants,  whenever  a  division 
was  to  he  made,  and  it  would  increase  the  numbers  of  these  peti¬ 
tions  which  have  of  late  years  occupied  so  much  of  the  time  of 
Government,  which  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  more  important 
matters. 


DANGER  OF  A  FREE  'PRESS  JN  INDIA. 


mil  April,  1822. 

A  GREAT  deal  Las  of  late  been  said,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  regarding  the  liberty  of  the  Indian  press ;  and  although 
nothing'  lias  occurred  to  bring  the  question  regularly  before  the 
Board,  yet  as  I  think  it  one  on  which,  according  to  the  decision 
which  may  be  given,  the  preservation  of  our  dominion  in  India 
may  depend,  and  as  it  appears  to  me  desirable  that  the  Honourable 
Court  of  Directors  should  be  in  possession  of  the  sentiments  of  i-.lus 
Government  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible.  I  deem  it  ray  duty  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  subject. 

I  cannot  view  the  question  of  a  free  press  in  this  country  with¬ 
out  feeling  that  the  tenure  with  which  we  hold  our  power,  never 
has  been  and  never  can  be  the  liberties  of  the  people.  I  therefore 
consider  it  as  essential  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  Government,  that  all  the  present  restrictions 
should  be  continued.  Were  the  people  all  our  own  countrymen,  I 
■would  prefer  the  utmost  freedom  of  the  press,  hut  as  they  are, 
nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  than  such  freedom.  In  place  of: 
spreading  useful  knowledge  among  the  people,  and  tending  to  their 
better  Government,  it  would  generate  insubordination,  insurrec¬ 
tion,  and  anarchy. 

Those  who  speak  of  the  press  being  free  in  this  country,  have 
looked  at  only  one  part  of  the  subject.  They  have  looked  no  farther 
than  to  Englishmen,  and.  to  the  press  as  a  monopoly  in  their  hands 
for  the  amusement  or  benefit  of  their  countrymen.  They  have  not 
looked  to  its  freedom  among  the  natives,  to  be  by  them  employed: 
for  whatever  they  also  may  consider  to  be  for  their  own  benefit  and 
that  of  their  countrymen.  A  free  press  and  the  dominion  of  stran¬ 
gers  are  things  which  are  quite  incompatible,  and  which  cannoi  long 
exist  together.  For  what  is  the  first  duty  of  a-:-  free  press  P  It  is 
to  deliver  the  country  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  to  sacrifice  to  this 
one  great  object  every  meaner  consideration  ;  and  if  we  make  the 
press  really  frde  to  the  natives  as  well  as  to  Europeans, . it-mnstin-. 
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']  1  i  (In  '  <  Hill  We  might  wish  th at  the  press  should 

f  '  <  ’  <  iii  il  '■md  religious  instruction  to  the  natives. 

i  ii  J  -Ft  houlfl  ao  no  further.  They  might  be  satisfied 
1  -iib  icw  i ur  a  time.  Out  would  soon  learn  to  apply  it  to  political 
■.Hi?  ijo.-'w.  i.o  compare  their  own  situation  and  ours,  and  to  overthrow 

J. he  ad, ucutes  of  a  free  press  seek,  they  say,  the  improvement  of  Atree^press 
our  6j  tebem  oi  Indian  government,  and  of  the  minds  and  the  con- 
itilion  of  the  natives  ;  but  these  desirable  ends  are,  I  am  convinced,  meat, 
unite  tuiaUaiuable  by  the  means  they  propose.  There  are  two  im- 
i-'Oitc ,w  points  which  should  always  be  kept  in  view  in  our  admin- 
i  istration  oi  affairs  here.  The  first  is,  that  our  sovereignty  should 
■I  be  prolonged  to  the  remotest  possible  period  ;  the  second  is,  that 
j,  whenever  vre  are  obliged  to  resign  it,  we  should  leave  the  natives  so 
i'  far  improved  from  their  connection  with  us  as  to  be  capable  of 
i  maintaining  a  free,  or  at  least  a  regular  government,  among  tkem- 
I  selves.  If  these  objects  can  ever  be  accomplished,  it  can  only  be 
under  a  restricted  press,  A  free  one,  so  far  from  facilitating,  would 
•  render  their  attainment  utterly  impracticable ;  for  by  attempting 
to  precipitate  improvement  it  would  frustrate  all  the  benefits  which 
might  have  been  derived  from  a  more  cautious  and  temperate  pro- 
■>  ceeding. 

!'  In  the  present  state  of  India,  the  good  to  be  expected  from  a  free  No^jubiic 
press  is  trifling  and  uncertain,  but  the  mischief  is  incalculable,  and 
as  to  the  proprietor  of  newspapers  the  latter  is  the  more  profitable 
of  the  two,  it  will  generally  have  the  preference.  There  is  no 
public  in  India  to  be  guided  or  instructed  by  a  free  press.  The 
whole  of  the  European  society  is  composed  of  civil  and  military 
officers  belonging  to  the  King’s  and  the  Honourable  Company’s 
service,  with  a  small  proportion  of  merchants  and  shopkeepers. 

There  are  but  few  among  them  who  have  not  access  to  the  news¬ 
papers  and  periodical  publications  of  Europe,  or  who  require  the 
aid  of  political  information  from  an  Indian  newspaper. 

The  restraint  on  the  press  is  very  limited.  It  extends  only  to  Restrictions 
attacks  on  the  character  of  Government  and  its  officers,  and  on  the  very  tevr. 
religion  of  the  natives.  On  all  other  points  it  is  free.  The 
removal  of  these  restrictions  could  be  of  advantage  to  none  but  the 
proprietors  of  newspapers.  It  is  their  business  to  sell  their  papers, 
and  they  must  fill  them  with  such  articles  as  are  most  likely  to 
answer  this  purpose.  Nothing  in  a  newspaper  excites  so  much 
interest  as  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  Government  or  its  officers  ; 
but  this  is  more  peculiarly  the  ease  in  India,  where,  from  the  small- 


nostt  of  the  European-  society,  almost'  all  the  -individuals  composing ... 
it  arc  known  to  each  -  other,  -and .  almost  every.'-jGnropean  may  -.be 
said  to  he  a  public  officer.  Tho  newspaper  which  .censures.  .most  • 
finely  public  men  and  .measures,  and  which  is  most  personal  in  its 
attacks,  will  have  the  greatest  sale. 

r«w  of  w»i  The  law,  it  may  he  supposed,  would  be  abie  to  correct  any  violent 

iiTimiia.  alms o  of  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  but  this  would  not  be  the  ease. 

The  petty  jury  are  shopkeepers  and  mechanics,  a  class  not  holding 
in  this  country  the  same  station  as  in  England. — a.  class  by  them¬ 
selves,  not  mixing  with  the  merchants  or  the  civil  and  military 
servants,  insignificant  in  number,  and  having  bo -  weight;  hi.  the 
community.  They  will  ne very  however  differently  the  judge  may 
think,  find  a  libel  in  a  newspaper  against  a  public  -officer:  Even  if 
the  jury  could  act  without  bias,  the  agitation  arising  from  -such 
trials  in  a  small  society  would  far  outweigh  any  advantage  they 
could  produce.  The  editors  of  newspapers,  therefore,  if  only  re-, 
strained  by  the  law  of  libel,  might  fearlessly  calumniate  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  public  officers,  and  misrepresent  and  stigmatize  the  conduct 
of  Government;  they  would  be  urged  by  the  powerful  incentive 
of  self-interest  to  follow  this  course,  and  they  would  be  the  only 
part  of  the  European  population  which  could  derive  any  advantage 
from  a  free  press. 

freedom  of  Every  military  officer  who  was  dissatisfied  with  his  -immediate 

granted, S’  superior,  with  the  Commander-in-chief,  or  with  the  decision  of  a 

confined  to  court- martial,  would  traduce  them  in  the  newspaper.  Every,  civil 
servant  who  thought  his  services  were  neglected  or  not  sufficiently 
acknowledged  by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  was 
employed,  or  by  Government,  would  libel  them.  Every  attempt 
to  restrain  them  by  recourse  to  a  jury  would  end  in  defeat,  ridicule, 
and  disgrace,  and  all  proper  respect  for  the  authority  of  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  gradually  destroyed.  The  evil  of  the.  decline- of 
authority  would  be  sufficiently  great,  even  if  it  went  no  further 
than  the  European  community ;  but  it  will  not  stop  there,  It  will 
extend  to  the  natives;  and  whenever  this  happens,  the  question 
will  not  be,  whether  or  not  a  few  proprietors,  of 'newspapers  are  to 
bo  enriched  and  the  European  community  to  be  amused  by  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  but  whether  our  dominion  in  India  is  to  stand 
or  fall.  We  cannot  have  a  monopoly  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,. 
We  cannot  confine  it  to  Europeans  only.  There  is  no  device  or 
continuance  by  which  this  can  be  done,  and  if  if  foe  made  reallv 
free.it  must  in  time  produce  nearly  the- same  consequences  here 
which  it  does  everywhere  else.-.  It  must  spread' 'among,  the people 
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tbe  principles  of  liberty,  and  stimulate  them  to  expel  the  strangers 
who  rule  over  them  and  to  establish  a  national  government. 

We-e  we  sure  that  the  press  would  act  only  through  the  masses  Itebad 
1  of  the  people  after  the  great  body  of  them  should  have  imbibed  the  the  native 
spirit  of  freedom,  the  danger  would  be  seen  at  a  distance,  and  there 
would  be  ample  time  to  guard  against  it;  but  from  our  peculiar 
situation  in  this  country  this  is  not  what  would  take  place,  for 
1  the  danger  would  come  upon  ns  from  our  native  army,  not  from  the 
people.  In  countries  not  under  a  foreign  government,  the  spirit  of 
freedom  usually  grows  up  with  the  gradual  progress  of  early  educa- 
I  tion  and  knowledge  among  the  body  of  the  people :  this  is  its 
1'  natural  origin,  and  were  it  to  arise  in  this  way  in  this  country  while 
|j  under  our  rule,  its  course  would  be  quiet  and  uniform,  unattended 
|ji  by  any  sudden  commotion  ;  and  the  change  in  the  character  and 
\  i  opinions  of  the  people  might  be  met  by  suitable  changes  iu  the  form 
|  ■  of  our  government.  But  we  cannot  with  any  reason  expect  this 
f  1  silent  and  tranquil  revolution ;  for,  owing  to  the  unnatural  state 
j;  in  which  India  will  be  placed  under  a  foreign  government  with  a 
!„  free  press  and  a  native  army,  the  spirit  of  independence  will  spring 
f  up  iu  this  army  long  before  it  is  ever  thought  of  among  the  people, 
i  The  army  will  not  wait  for  the  slow  operation  of  the  instruction  of 
!  the  people  and  the  growth  of  liberty  among  them,  but  will  hasten 
,:}  to  execute  tlieir  own  measures  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  recovery  of  their  national  in  dependence,  which  they 
J  will  soon  leai-n  from  the  press  it  is  their  duty  to  accomplish, 
i  The  high  opinion  entertained  of  us  by  the  natives,  and  the  proha_ 
deference  and  respect  for  authority  which  have  hitherto  prevailed  mmtary°£  a 
among  ourselves,  have  been  the  main  cause  of  our  success  in  this  lcvolt- 
country ;  but  when  these  principles  shall  he  shaken  or  swept  away 
by  a  free  press,  encouraged  by  our  juries  to  become  a  licentious  oue, 
the  change  will  soon  reach  and  pervade  the  whole  native  army. 

The  native  troops  are  the  only  body  of  natives  who  are  always 
mixed  with  the  Europeans,  and  they  will  therefore  he  the  first  to 
learn  the  doctrines  circulated  among  them  by  the  newspapers ;  for 
as  these  doctrines  will  become  the  frequent  subject,  of  discussion 
among  the  European  officers,  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  are 
known  to  the  native  officers  and  troops.  These  men  will  probably 
not  trouble  themselves  much  about  distinctions  regarding  (,]le 
rights  of  the  people  and  forms  of  government,  but  they  will  learn 
from  what  they  hear,  to  consider  what  immediately  concerns  them¬ 
selves,  and  for  which  they  require  but  little  prompting.  They  will 
learn  to  compare  their  own  low  allowances,  and  humble  rank  with 
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those  of  their  European  officers,  to  examine,  the  ground  on  -which-- 
ilie  -wide  difference .  rests,'  to  estimate  their.-  own  -strength  -.-and 
resources,  and  to  believe  that  it  is  their  duty  ho  shake  off  a  foreign 
voire,  and  to  seenro  for  themselves  the  honours  and  emolumcj its 
which  their  country  yields.  If.  the -press  be  free,  they  must  im¬ 
mediately  learn  all  this  and  much  more.  Their  assemblage  in. 
garrisons  and  cantonments  will  render  it  easy  for  them  to  consult 
together  regarding  their  plans.  They  will  have  no  great  difficulty 
in  finding  leaders  qualified  to  direct  them.  Their  patience,  their 
habits  of  discipline,  and  their  experience  in  war  will  hold  out  the 
fairest  prospect  of  success.  They  will  be  stimulated  by  the  love  of  s 
power  and  independence,  and  by  ambition  and  -avarice'  to  carry  ■ 
their  designs  to  execution.  The  attempt  would  no  doubt  be  ; 
dangerous,  but  where  the  contest  was  for  so  rich  a  stake,  they  | 

would  not  be  deterred  by  the  danger.  They  might  fail  in  their  j 

first  attempt,  but  even  then  failure  would  not,  as  under  a  national  j 
government,  confirm  our  power,  but  shake  it  to  its  foundation.  j 
The  military  insubordination,  which  is  occasioned  by  some  partial  or  ; 
temporary  cause,  may  be  removed ;  but  that  which  arises  from  a.  j 
change  in  the  character  of  the  troops,  urging  them  to  systematic  i 
opposition,  cannot  be  subdued.  We  should  never  again  recover  our 
present  ascendency.  All-  confidence  in  them  would-be  destroyed,  ,j 
but  they  would,  persevere  in  their  designs  until  they  were  finally  I 
successful,  and  after  a  sanguinary’-  civil  war,  or  rather,  after-  passing 
through  a  series  of  insurrections  and  massacres,  we  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  the  country. 

We  might  endeavour  to  secure  ourselves  by  augmenting  our 
European  establishment.  This  might,  at  great,  additional  expense, 
avert  the  evil  for  a  time ;  but  no  increase  of  Europeans  could  long 
protract  the  existence  of  our  dominion.  In  such  a  contest  we  are 
not  to  expect  any  aid  from  the  people.  The  native  army  would,  bo 
joined  by  all  that  numerous  and  active  class  of  men  formerly- 
belonging  to  the  revenue  and  police  departments  who  are  now -un¬ 
employed,  and  by  many  now  in  office  who  look  for  higher  situa¬ 
tions,  and  by  means -of  these  men  they  would  easily  render  them-. 
selves  masters  of  the  open  country  and  of  its  revenue.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  would  remain  quiet.  The  merchants  and  shop¬ 
keepers,  from  having  found  facilities  given  to  the  trade  which,  they 
never  before  experienced,  might  wish -ua  success;  but  they  would 
do  no  more.  The  heads  of  villages,  who  have  at  their  disposal  the 
most  warlike  part  of  their  inhabitants,  would  be  more  likely  to  join 
their  countrymen  than  to.  support  our  cause.  They  have,  .  it  is 
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uC.  vLoo.  under  their  native  rulers,  often  shown  a  strong  desire  to 
‘F  j  v-"  d  to  our  dominion;  hut  this  feeling  arose  from  tera- 
,.o  a  /  the  immediate  pressure  of  a  weak  and  rapacious 

-orej. tj'cni-:  and  the  hope  of  bettering  themselves  by  a  change, 
-buv  i.Lr:j  uare  now  tried  our  government,  and  found  that,  though 
-bey  are  protected  in  their  persons  and  property,  they  have  lost 
many  of  the  emoluments  which  they  derived  from  a  las  revenue 
system  under  their  native  chiefs,  and  have  also  lost  much  of  their 
rormer  authority  and  consideration  among  the  inhabitants  by  the 
ostwblishment  of  our  judicial  courts  and  European  Magistrates  and 
Collectors.  The  hope  of  recovering  their  former  rank  and  in- 
iiuence  would  therefore  render  a  great  part  of  them  well  disposed 
lo  favour  any  plan  for  our  overthrow.  We  delude  ourselves  if  we 
believe  that  gratitude  for  the  protection  they  have  received,  or 
ettmlunent  to  our  government,  would  induce  any  considerable 
body  of  the  people  to  side  with  us  in  a  struggle  with  the  native 


I  do  not  apprehend  any  immediate  danger  from  the  press.  It  The  dang-er, 
•would  require  many  yeai’S  before  it  could  produce  much  effect  on  sTin'-5 
our  native  army.  But  though  the  danger  be  distant,  it  is  not  the  thepressbe. 
less  certain,  and  will  inevitably  overtake  ns  if  the  press  become 
free.  The  liberty  of  the  press  and  a  foreign  yoke  are  already 
stated  to  be  quite  incompatible  :  we  cannot  leave  it  free  with  any 
regard  to  our  own  safety.  We  cannot  restrain  it  by  trial  by  a  jury, 
because,  from  the  nature  of  juries  in  this  country,  public  officers 
can  never  be  tried  by  their  peers.  No  jury  will  ever  give  a  verdict 
against  the  publisher  of  any  libel  upon  them,  however  gross  it  may 
be,  The  press  must  be  restrained  either  by  a  censor,  or  by  the 
power  of  sending  home  at  once  the  publisher  of  any  libellous  or  in- 
Sammatory  paper  at  the  responsibility  of  Government,  without  the 
Supreme  Court  having'  authority,  on  any  plea  whatever,  to  detain 
him  for  a  single  day, 

Such  restrictions  as  those  proposed  will  not  hinder  the  progi’ess  Pr©gr«*of 
of  knowledge  among  the  natives,  hut  rather  insure  it,  by  leaning  it  amountin''- 
to  follow  its  natural  course,  and  protecting  it  against  military  vio-  m’t  be r.piiy 
lence  and  anarchy.  Its  natural  course  is  not  the  circulation  of  tbewi- 
newspapers  and  pamphlets  among  the  natives  immediately  con.  tiwisnron 
nected  with  Europeans,  but  education  gradually  spreading  among  m ov iv. 
the  body  of  the  people,  and  diffusing  moral  and  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  through  every  class  of  the  community.  The  desire  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  of  governing  themselves,  which  in  every  country  fol¬ 
lows  the  progress  of  knowledge,  ought  lo  spring  up  and  becotuo 
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general  among  the  people  before  it  reaches  the  array;  and-  .there. can. 
bo  no  doubt  that  it  will  become  general  in  India,  if  we  do  not  pre- 
vent  it  by  ill-judged  precipitation  in  seeking  to  effect  in'  a  dew, 
years  changes  which  must  be  the  work  of  generations.  .  By  mild 
and  equitable  government,  by  promoting  the  dissemination  of  use¬ 
ful  books  among  the  natives  without  attacking  their  religions,  by- 
protecting  their  own  numerous  schools,  by  .encouraging  by  honorary 
or  pecuniary  marks  of  distinction  those  where  the  best  system  of 
education  prevails,  by  occasional  allowances  from  the  public  reve¬ 
nue  to  such  as  stand  in  need  of  this  aid  ;  and,  above  all,  by  making 
it  worth  the  while  of  the  natives  to  cultivate  their  minds,  by  giving 
them  a  greater  share  in  the  civil  administration  of  the  country,  and 
holding  out  the  prospect  of  filling  places  of  rank  ana  emolument  as 
inducements  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  we  shall  by  degrees 
banish  superstition,  and  introduce  among  the  natives  of  India  all 
the  enlightened  opinions  and  doctrines  which  prevail  in.  our  own. 
country. 

Provable ve-  If  we  take  a  contrary  course— if  we,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  a  few 
ruioTition of  European  editors  of  newspapers,  permit  a  licentious  press  to  under-, 
course.  mine  among  the  natives  all  respect  for  the  .European  character  and 
authority,  we  shall  scatter  the  seeds  of  discontent  among  our 
native  troops,  and  never  be  secure  from  insurrection.-  It  is  not 
necessary  for  this  purpose  that  they  should  be  more  intelligent  than 
they  are  at  present,  or  should  have  acquired  any  knowledge  of  the 
rights  of  men  or  nations.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  they  should 
have  lost  their  present  high  respect  for  tlieir  officers  -and  the 
European  character  ;  and,  whenever  this  happens,-  they-  will  rise 
against  us,  not  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  liberty  of  their  country, 
but  of  obtaining  power  and  plunder.  We  are. -trying  an  experi¬ 
ment  never  yet  tried  in  the  world, — maintaining  a  foreign  dominion 
by  means  of  a  native  army,  and  teaching  .that  army,  through  a  free 
press,  that  they  ought  to  expel  us  and  deliver  their  country.  As 
far  as  Europeans  only,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  service,  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  freedom  or  restriction  of  the  press  could  do  little  good 
or  harm,  and  would  hardly  deserve  any  serious  attention.  It  is 
only  as  regards  the  natives  that  the  press  can  be  viewed- with  .appre¬ 
hension,  and  it  is  only  when  it  comes  to  agitate  our.  native  -army 
that  its  terrible  effects  will  be  felt.  Many  people, -  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  will .  probably  go  on  admiring  the  efforts 
of  the  Indian  press,  and  fondly  anticipating  the  rapid,  extension  of 
knowledge  among  the  natives,  while  a  tremendous  revolution, 
originating  in  this  very  press,  is  preparing,  which  will,  by  the 
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i  a.  vimIomi  overthrow  of  our  power,  disappoint  all  these 
I’d  1  i  el  i  i  to  a  state  more  hopeless  of  improve- 
1  ’  '  in  i  jound  hei 

1  (jiice  1 1 u ;  (  mnimudci'-ni-chicf  has  brought  to  the 

<  i  <  1  1  •:  Board  an  anonymous  letter  in  the  Hindustani  lan- 

r  <  tin  n  ii  mio  the  lines  of  the  cantonment  at  Arcot  on  the  night 
‘■I  ire  J  2th  of  March,  urging  the  troops  to  murder  their  European 
ui  lie  era,  and  promising  them  double  pay.  This  letter  was  brought 
in  ihe  momma  by  the  subahdar-major  of  the  6th  regiment  of 
native  cavalry  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Foulis,  the  senior  officer  pre- 
aent  m  the  cantonment.  I  received  a  Hindustani  letter  by  the  post 
twite  weeks  ago,  addressed  to  myself,  complaining  of  the  condition 
ot  the  mi  tire  army,  their  depressed  situation  and  low  allowances, 
and  exhorting  me  to  do  something  for  their  relief.  Such  letters 
have  been  occasionally  circulated  since  our  first  conquests  from 
Mysore  in  1792.  I  do  not  notice  them  now  from  any  belief  that 
they  are  likely'  at  imcsenb  to  shake  the  fidelity  of  our  sepoys,  but  in 
order  to  show  the  motives  by  which  they  will  probably  be  instigat¬ 
ed  to  sedition  whenever  their  character  shall  be  changed.  But 
though  I  consider  the  danger  as  still  very  distant,  I  think  that  we 
cannot  be  too  early  in  taking  measures  to  avert  it.  And  I  trust  that 
the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  will  view  the  question  of 
the  press  in  India  as  one  of  the  most  important  that  ever  came 
before  them,  and  the  establishment  of  such  an  engine,  unless  under 
the  most  absolute  control  of  their  governments,  as  dangerous  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  existence  of  the  British  power  in  this  country. 


The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  second  of  the  Hindustani 
letters  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Minute : — 

Governor  Sahib  Bahadur,  judge  of  merit,  nourisher  of  the  sepoys,  high  in 
station,  health ! 

After  very  many  respects  and  salaams  the  case  is  this.  From  your  com¬ 
ing  with  the  appointment  of  Governor  to  Madras,  all  we  sepoys  and  others  and 
poor  people  were  much  rejoiced,  as  we  supposed  you  to  be  one  who  under¬ 
stands  worth,  and  who  is  a  nourisher  of  the  sepoys  and  of  the  poor.  But 
now,  from  the  counsels  of  some  worthless  and  bad  sirdars,*  and  from  some  of 
your  own  acts,  it  appears  that  perhaps  in  a  short  time  all  the  sepoys  of  the 
whole  army  will  suffer  much  distress  from  yon,  and  become  sad  and  displ eased . 
You  know  well  the  nature  of  the  labour  and  distress  of  the  sepoys.  There  is 
no  such  labour  in  any  other  profession.  You  well  know  how  the  sepoys, 
leaving  their  fathers  and  mothers,  their  wives  and  children  and  friends,  have 
accompanied  the  white  sirdars  from  country  to  country.  If  there  were  not 

#  Sirdar — properly  sarddr — a  chief,  a  head  man.  Here  the  word  is  applied  to 
European  officials. 


sepoys,  there  would  be  no  rest  for  any  one  on  the  earth.  -But  notro  ni  tlic 
white  sirdars  think  of  the  worth  of  the  sepoys.  Has  the  whole-  ocmatry  -been 
gained  to  the  Company  by  the  aid.  of  the  -sepoys,  or- by  the -means  of  » -.few  • 
civil  sirdars  P-  -  Look,  and  weigh  this  well  in  your  mind.  If  very- great  dis¬ 
tinction  is  conferred  by  the  white  sirdars  on  black  people,  bravery  is  rewarded 
by  a  jemadar  or  subalidurehip,  or  at  the  utmost  by  a  palankeen  j  and  now 
Its.  25  have  been  granted  to  the  subahddr-majors ;  and  all.  the  rest  of  the 
Company’s  wealth,  and  the  large  monthly  allowances  amounting  to -thousands 
of  pagodas,  and  all  the  offices  great  and  small,  are  the  share  of  the  white 
sirdars ;  and  to  black  people  there  is  nothing  but  labour,  and  in  all  the  army 
of  your  sepoys  there  is  not  two  or  three  persons  who  have  two  hundred 
pagodas  a  month.  If  all  the  labour  that  we  have  undergone  for  a  year,  -had 
been  performed  in  the  service  of  a  Moghul  Government,  we  should  certainly 
have  been  rewarded  with  honour,  respect,  better  pay,  and  all  other  things  ; 
and  in  your  durbar  we  have  not  the  smallest  dignity  or  honour.  If  we 
snbabdurs  and  jemadars  make  a  salaam  to  a  white  sirdar,  it  is  difficult  for  him. 
to  make  a  return ;  and  the  civil  sirdars  are  such  whoresons,  what  do  they  care 
about  us,  or  what  salaam  do  they  make!  If  we  sepoys  gain  a  country  with, 
the  sword,  then  these  whoreson  cowardly  civil  sirdars  come  to  that  country, 
rule  over  it,  and  iu  a  short  time  fill  their  coffers  with  money  and  go  to  Europe  ; 
and  if  a  sepoy  labour  all  Ms  life,  he  is  not  five  cowries  the  better  for  it.. 
When  it  was  heard  that  you  were  coming  out  as  Governor,  ail  the  sepoys, 
subahdars,  and  jemadars  were  very  glad,  and  still  are  very  glad,  Supposing, 
you  to  be  a  sirdar  who  understood  worth,  we  had  great  hopes  that  yon  would 
certainly  have  rewarded  ns,  and  give  us  honour.  That  is  all  gone.  Old 
people,  iuvalid  sepoys,  jemadars,  and  subahdars  have  been  forcibly  pensioned, 
and  a  few  sepoys  have  been  forcibly  discharged.  This  is  excellent  justice, 
and  owing'  to  the  iuvalid  pension  the  sepoys  servo  all  over  the  country,  and 
the  Company’s  Government  is  strengthened  ;  and  if  ever  tho  invalid  pension 
shall  cease,  it  will  be  very  hard  to  maintain  order  in  the  Company’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  it  be  iu  your  mind  to  do  something  for  the  benefit  o*  advantage  of 
the  Company,  it  is  better  to  do  it  in  that  which  shall  cause  no  loss  or  distress 
to  sepoys  and  poor  people ;  and  to  distress  poor  people  in  order  to  benefit  the 
Company,  wbat  name  is  there  in  this!  To  vex 'and  distress  tho  sepoys  and  the 
poor  men  was  iu  the  mind  of  former  sirdars.  If  it  had  not  been,  much  good 
might  have  been  done  for  the  Company.  The  pay  of  the  civil  sirdars  is  very, 
heavy  and  their  service  very  small,  and  these  sirdars  sleep  much,  and  enjoy 
much  ease.  To  reduce  their  pay  would  be  nothing  wonderful.  What  is  the  use 
of  so  many  Collectors  and  so  many  Zillah  Courts  ?  For  the  whole  country 
three  or  four  Collectors  and  three  or  four  Zillah  Courts  are  enough.  If  in  this 
way  reduction  be  made,  it  will  certainly  be  great  for  the  Company’s  advantage, 
and  also  for  your  name.;  and  from  harassing  poor ' people'  what  name  Will  you 
get?  In  the  time  of  the  Nawab  Wallajah,  tahsildiirs  collected  all  the  revenue 
of  the  country,  and  justice  was  administered  by  black  people-  Then  good  order 
and  justice  prevailed  in  the  country.  At  present,  by  means  of  these  Collectors  ; 
and  Zillah  Courts,  what  additional  revenue  is  there  collected,  and  what  better 
justice  is  there  in  the  country  ?  Hone.  And  now  from  these  Collectors  and 
these  Zillah  Courts  the  whole  country  has  become  mined.  There  is  no  order 
in  the  country,  and  lying  and  theft  and  bribery  have  become  great. 

Cultivation  is  not  properly  made  in  the  country.  The  ryots  are  beeomo 
very  proud.  The  -ryots  are  not  treated  right  in  the  country ;  and  when  also -v 
tho  Collectors  and  sirdars  of  the  Zillah  Courts,  and  the  d  abash  people  and ' 
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these  writers,  axe  happy  and  strong  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  bribes,  and  from 
these  neople  great  loss  is  suffered  by  the  Company,  what  loss  is  there  to  the 
Company  from  the  sepoys  ?  A  single  Collector’s  peon  has  an  authority  and 
°re'>tiii''i  j  id  country  which  cannot  be  expressed.  That  peon  does  not  fight 
lihe  a  sepoy.  If  afteV  serving  a  short  time  he  dies,  his  family  gets  pay.  If  a 
sepoy  carrying  a  load  like  an  ass  serves  with  sirdars  twenty  years,  and  should 
he  ever  die  from  fatigue,  his  family  does  not  get  a  single  cowrie  of  pay.  If  at 
any  time  you  mention  the  purport  of  this  paper  to  civil  or  military  sirdars, 
they  will,  according  to  their  respective  capacities,  explain  it  in  opposition  to 
the  paper,  so  as  to  secure  their  own  allowances  and  please  you.  You  are  a 
wise  man,  and  must  hear  all  and  act  according  to  your  own  judgment.  We 
thought  that  you  and  General  Malcolm  were  men  knowing  the  worth  of  sepoys. 
You  should  therefore  make  some  exertion  in  favour  of  the  sepoys,  subahdars, 
jemadars,  etc.  It  will  be  for  your  name.  If  not,  your  pleasure  is  ours  also. 
There  is  a  God. 

This  petition  is  from  the  principal  sepoys  and  others  of  your  army.  If  any 
person  translate  this  paper,  let  him  not  add  or  take  away,  but  translate  it 
properly  and  give  it  to  the  Governor.  If  be  translate  it  wrong,  the  wrath  of 
God  and  of  the  people  be  upon  him,  and  his  head  to  the  gallows ;  and  the 
cures  or  the  college  and  of  Collectors  have  two  hundred  pagodas  monthly  pay, 
and  some  writers  sixty  or  seventy  pagodas,  and  these  people  have  iuam  villages. 
What  sword  have  they  drawn,  and  why  is  such  great  pay  given  to  those  people, 
and  the  sepoys  not-  rewarded  ?  What  subakddrs  and  jemadars  have  two 
hundred  pagoaas  a  month?  In  your  durbar  there  is  labour  and  grief,  and 
little  ease.  Governor  Sahib  !  make  some  little  arrangement  in  favour  of  the 
sepoys,  in  order  that  your  name  may  remain  bright  on  the  earth,  and  your 
fortune  and  honour  bo  prolonged  and  happy ;  since  after  you  die  nothing  can 
be  clone. 
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16th  November,  1822. 

Had  I  been  at  the  Presidency  when  the  correspondence  between 
the  Collector  and  Sub-Collector  of  Ballari  regarding  the  conversion, 
of  natives  was  received,  I  should  have  lost  no  time  in  recording  my 
sentiments  upon  it.  I  perused  the  papers  when  on  iny  late  circuit ; 
and  having  again  carefully  examined  them  since  my  return,  I  am 

sorry  to  say  that  I  think  it  will  be  advisable  to  employ  Mr.  : - in 

some  other  way  than  his  present  situation.  Mr. - transmitted 

a  report,  dated  the  15th  June,  upon  the  settlement  of  his  district  to. 
Mr.  Campbell,  the  Collector.  Everything  in  this  report  is  highly  ' 
commendable,  excepting  those  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
character  of  the  natives,  and  of  his  having  distributed  books  among 
them.  He  evinces  strong  prejudices  against  them,  and  deplores  the 
ignorance  of  the  ryots,  and  their  uncouth  speech,  which  he  observes 
must  for  ever  prevent  much  direct  communication  between  them 
and  the  European  authorities.  He  speaks  as  if  these  defects 
were  peculiar  to  India,  and  as  if  all  the  farmers  and  labourers 
of  England  were  well  educated  and  spoke  a  pure  dialect.  He  says 
that  the  natives  received  readily  the  books  which  he  had  brought 
for  distribution,  from  which  he  infers  that  they  are  not  insensible  : 
to  the  advantages  of  knowledge.  He  observes  that  a  public 
schoolmaster  is  nowhere  a  corporate  village  officer,  and  that  this1 
must  have  arisen  from  priestcraft  being,  jealous  of  the  propagation  of 
knowledge  among  the  people.  I  see  no  reason  to  impute  the  school¬ 
master  not  being  a  corporate  officer  to  priestcraft.  There  is  no 
restriction  upon  schools.  They  are  left  to  the  fancy  of  the  people  ;  . 
and  every  village  may  have  as  many  as  it  pleases.  Mr.  Campbell  was: 

directed  to  acquaint  Mr. - -that  he  was  not  to  interfere  wii  h 

native  schools,  and  to  call  upon  him  to  state  what  were  the  books  - 
which  he  had  distributed.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  forwarding  Mr.  ——’a 
reply  to  this  communication,  observes,  that  he  has  i  nob  confined 
himself  to  the  information  required,  hut  has  ‘  indulged  himself  in 
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nr  'if  hi  d  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  religion  of  the 
' ,  r  1  'i  r  u  ,c.  j, laced  upon  record,  within  the  reach  of  many  of 

1  c  -  i  n  ul  highly  offensive  to  their  tenderesfc  prejudices.’ 

r!  it  the  books  distributed  were  Canarese  versions  TiieSni> 
A  p'  f  hie  l'T  Testament,  and  of  tracts  in  the  same  language  description 

1  °  °  of  Ins  pro- 

&n  jiioiifi  and  religious  subjects.  They  were  distributed  to  the  eeedings. 
-uddus  (potailsh  cuniums,  merchants,  and  ryots,  with  whom  he 
had  mievconwc,  A  few  were  also  distributed  among  the  servants 
of  his  own  i.nd  tiie  district  cutcherries.  Sometimes,  he  observes, 
obey  were  soup, tit  with  a  degree  of  eagerness.  They  were  never 
pie.-sed  ou  those  who  received  them  ;  his  own  cntcherry  certainly 
promoted  rather  than  discouraged  the  distribution  of  them.  He 
then  proceeds  to  stare  with  seriousness  his  former  doubts  on  certain 
points  «£  faioh,  lus  subsequent  conversion,  and  his  exposition  of 
various  texts.  He  ought  to  know  that  these  are  matters  which  do 
not  belong  to  a  cut-cherry,  and  that  they  concern  only  himself,  and 
ought  not  ro  enter  into  the  official  correspondence  of  revenue 
officei  Ho  ■,  ^  ib  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  circulation  of 
books  in  the  mode  which  he  adopted,  militated  iu  the  smallest 
degree  either  against  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  orders  of  the 
Government :  t-nat  he  employed  no  official  influence,  no  coercion, 
no  compulsory  measures  ;  that  he  usually  explained  in  a  few  words 
the  general  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  hooks  ;  that  he  left  the 
acceptance  i  i  thn  lo  the  people  themselves,  and  that  they  were 
sometimes  sought-  with  eagerness.  He  requests  to  know  how  far 
Government  wish  that  public  servants  5  should  contribute  their 
{  endeavours  to  the  diffusion  of  general,  moral,  and  religions  in- 
c  struction  among  the  natives.’  He  says  that  ‘  in  anything  affecting 
{  his  situation/  he  would  not  deliberately  do  what  the  Collector 
disapproved  ;  that  he  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  use  his  discre¬ 
tion  in  distributing  books,  and  that  ‘  he  has  not  yet  seen  anything 
‘  to  lead  him  to  suppose  that  so  long'  as  obnoxious  interference  with 
c  the  religions  opinions  a,nd  practices  of  the  natives  is  carefully 
4  avoided,  the  Government  would  wish  to  restrict  him  in  its  exer- 
e  cise/  and  he  concludes  by  earnestly  desiring  that  his  observa¬ 
tions,  together  with  the  appendix  containing  the  passages  in  scrip¬ 
ture  to  which  they  refer,  may  be  recorded. 

It  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  Mr. - ’s  own  plain  and  candid  inexpe- 

sfcatement,  that  his  zeal  disqualifies  him  from  judging  calmly,  fS"* 
either  of  the  nature  of  his  own  interference  or  of  its  probable  con-  j/'h'/1  Uy 
sequences.  I  agree  entirely  with  the  Collector  that  !  he  cannot,  such c  m 
‘  while  he  holds  his  appointment,  divest  himself  of  strong  official 


'  in  Hunt  w*.’  ni  ill  that  to  obtrude  his  opinion  on  hffi  '  pul  lie  tei  .avt<* 

‘or  on  flie  readies,  cun)  tuns,  ■  merchants,  and  ryots.  assembled. 

<  nvOTiiid  him  on  official  business,’  was  manifestly  converting  h.iu 
official  character  into  that  of  a  missionary.  Mr.  - — —  in  fact,  ciju 
al)  that  a  missionary  could  liave  done.  He  employed  Ins  own  and 
the  district  oiitcherries  in  the  work,  and  ho  himself  botlv  distributed 
and  explained.  If  he  had  been  a  missionary,  wliat  more  could  he 
have  done?  He  could  not  have  done  so  much,  He  could  not 
have  assembled  the  inhabitants,  or  employed  the .  culeherri.es  •.  m 
distributing  moral  and  religious  tracts.  Ho  person  could  have 
done  this  but  a  civil  servant,  and  in  Harpanlialll  and  Ba-llari  none 
could  have  -done  it  but  him,  yet  lie  cannot  in  this  discover  official 
interference.  He  clkl  not,  it  is  true,  use  any  direct  compulsion. 
That  would  most  probably  have  caused  an  explosion,  which  would 
instantly  have  roused  him  from  his  delusion.  But  he  did  ana-will 
continue  to  use,  unknown  to  himself,  something  very  like  compul¬ 
sion,  open  interference,  official  agency,  the  hope  of  favour,  the  fear 
of  displeasure.  The  people,  he  says,  ‘  could  have  no  difficulty  m 
‘  distinguishing  between  a  matter  of  authority  and  of  option,-’  ' 
There  can  be  no  real  freedom  of  choice,  where  official  authority  is 
interested  deeply  and  exerted  openly.  A  very  few  of  the  people 
might  possibly  have  distinguished  between  authority  and.  option,, 
but  the  great  body  of  them  would  have  been  more  likely  to  believe 
that  he  acted  by  authority,  and  that  what  he  was  then  doing,  was 
only  preparatory  to  some  general  measure  of  conversion. 

J£r.  — : —  promises  to  be  guided  by  the  orders  of  Govern¬ 
ment  in  his  conduct  to  the  natives,  but  1  fear  that  he  is  too 
much  under  the  dominion  of  his  own  fancies  to  bo  controlled  by 
any  legitimate  authority.  He  has  already  shown  by  his  declining 
comp'Jin, nee  with  the  directions  of  his  immediate  superior,  Mr, 
Campbell,  how  little  lie  regards  subordination  when  opposed. to 
what  he  believes  to  bo  his  higher  duties.  He  appeals  to  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  while  he  professes  his  readiness  to  conform  to  their 
decision,  he  desires  that  his  opinions  regarding  the  natives  may 
stand  or  fall  ‘according  as  they  are  supported  or  contradicted 
by  the  word  of  God,’  as  contained  in  certain  passages  of  scripture 
forming  the  appendix  to  his  letter.  This  is  an  extraordinary  kind 
of  appeal.  He  employs  his  official  authority  for  missionary  pur¬ 
poses,  and  when  he  is  told  by  his  superior' that  he  is  wrong,  he 
justifies  his  acts  by  quotation  from  scripture,;  and  by  election,  a 
doctrine  which  has  occasioned  so  much  controversy,  and  he  leaves 
it  to  be  inferred  -that- -Government  must  neither  adopt  his  views,  or 
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act  contrary  to  divine  authority.  A  person  who  can,  as  a  Sub- 
Collector  and  Magistrate,  bring  forward  such  matters  for  discus¬ 
sion,. and  seriously  desire  that  they  may  be  placed  on  record  and 
examined  by  Government,  is  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  be  restrained 
within  the  proper  limits  of  his  duty  by  any  official  rules.  It  never 
was  intended  to  employ  Collectors  and  Magistrates  as  teachers  of 
morality  and  religion,  and  of  course  no  rules  have  been  framed  for 
their  guidance  in  such  pursuits.  Every  man  who  has  common 
sense,  knows  that  they  are  contrary  to  his  duty,  and  that  no  safe 
rule  can  be  laid  down  but  absolute  prohibition.  We  cannot  allow 

Mr. - or  any  other  public  officer  to  act  as  a  missionary,  merely 

because  be  supposes  that  be  abstains  from  ‘  obnoxious  interference.’ 
Every  man  has  a  different  opinion  regarding  the  obnoxious  limits, 
and  each  would  fix  them  differently  according  to  the  standard  of 
his  own  zeal. 

It  is  the  declared  intention,  both  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  that  the  people  of  India  should 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  their  ancient  laws  and  institutions,  and  should 
doe  protected  against  all  interference  of  public  officers  with  their 
religion.  This  system  is  the  wisest  that  could  be  adopted,  whether 
with  regard  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  the  security  of  the 

revenue,  or  tlie  improvement  or  conversion  of  the  natives.  Mr. - — ’s 

is  the  worst.  It  is  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  revenue,  and  is  even,  as  a  measure  of  conversion, 
calculated  to  defeat  his  own  designs.  If  I  were  asked  if  there 
would  be  any  danger  from  leaving  him  at  Ballari,  I  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  affirm  that  there  would  :  there  might  or  might  not ;  but  if 
any  mischief  arose,  it  would  be  no  excuse  for  us  to  say  that  it  was 
so  unlikely  that  it  could  not  have  been  expected,  for  we  bad  had 
ample  warning,  and  ought  to  have  provided  aga.iust  it. 

In  every  country,  but  especially  in  this,  where  the  rulers  are  so 
few  and  of  a  different  race  from  the  people,  it  is  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  of  all  things  to  tamper  with  religious  feelings.  They  may  lie 
apparently  dormant,  and  when  we  are  in  unsuspecting  security, 
they  may  burst  forth  in  the  most  tremendous  manner,  as  at  Vellore. 
They  may  be  set  in  motion  by  the  slightest  casual  incident,  and  do 
more  mischief  in  one  year  than  all  the  Labours  of  missionary  Col¬ 
lectors  would  repair  in  a  hundred.  Should  they  produce  any 
partial  disturbance  which  is  quickly  put  down,  even  in  (his  case 
the  evil  would  be  lasting.  Distrust  would  be  raised  between  the 
people  and  the  Government,  which  would  never  entirely  subside, 
and  the  district  iu  which  it  happened,  would  never  be  so  safe  a* 


of  ultimate  success.  But  besides  these  evils,  it ■  would  also  produce 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  administration  of  the  revenue.  .Design¬ 
ing  nion  of  bad  characters  would  soon,  surround  the- Collector,  and' 
•would,  by  encouraging  liis  hopes,  and  appearing '  to  enter  •  warmly 
into  his  views,  soon  supplant  the  more  able  and  less  pliant  servants 
of  his  cutcherry.  They  would  gradually  contrive  to  fill  up  every 
subordinate  office  with  their  adherents,  whom  they  reported-  to  he 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  conversion  ;  and  the  revenue,- •  between, 
the  incapacity  and  dishonesty  of  such  men,  would  lie  diminished 
both  by  mismanagement  and  embezzlement.  The  employment  by 
the  Collector  of  men  as  his  confidential  servants,  merely  on  account 
of  their  supporting  his  plans  of  conversion,  would  create  suspicion 
and  discontent  among  the  inhabitants  ;  and  this  spirit  might  easily 
he  excited  to  acts  of  outrage,  either  by  men  who  were  alarmed  for 
their  religion,  or  by  men  who  had  no  fears  for  it,  but  were  actuated 
solely  by  the  hope  of  forcing  the  revenue  servants  out  of  office  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  them.  It  is  evident  from  Mr. - ’s  own  statement  of  the 

eagerness  with  which  the  hooks  were  sought  by  the  ryots  and  other 
inhabitants,  how  ready  he  is  to  believe  what  he  wishes,  and  how 
well  prepared  to  he  deceived  by  designing  natives.  He  considers 
the  acceptance  of  the  books  by  the  natives,  who  probably  took  them 
merely  to  flatter  him,  or  to  avoid  giving  him  offence,  as  signs  of  an 
impression  made  on  their  minds.  He  never  seems  to  have  asked 
himself  why  he  should  have  been  so  much  more  successful  than  the 
regular  missionaries.  Had  he  been  a  private  individual,  his  eyes 
would  have  been  opened. 

If  we  authorize  oue  Sub-Collector  to  act  as  a  missionary,  or  in 
aid  of  conversion,  we  must  authorize  all.  If  we  find  it  difficult  to 
keep  them  within  the  line  of  their  civil  duties,  how  could  we  possi¬ 
bly  in  those  of  a  religious  nature  restrain  them  by  any  rule  ?  How 
could  we  control  them  in  distant  provinces?  The  remoteness  of 
their  situation,  and  their  solitude  among  the  natives,  would  natur¬ 
ally'  tend  to  increase  their  enthusiasm,  and  every -one  would  have  a 
different  opinion  and  act  differently  from  another,  according  as  his 
imagination  was  more  or  less  heated.  The  best  way  for  a  Collector 
to  instruct  the  natives,  is  to  set  them  an  example  in  his  own. con¬ 
duct,  to  try  to  settle  their  disputes  with  each  other  and  -to-  prevent 
their  going  to  law,  to  hoar  •  -patiently  all  their  complaints  against 
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himself  and  bis  servants,  and  in  bad  seasons  to  afford  them  all  the 
relief  in  bis  power,  and,  if  be  can  do  nothing  more,  to  give  them  at 
least  good  words.  Whatever  change  it  may  be  desirable  to  produce  Free  action 
upon  the  character  of  the  natives,  may  be  effected  by  much  safer  mission- 
and  surer  means  than  official  interference  with  their  religion. 

Regular  missionaries  are  sent  out*  by  the  Honourable  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  by  different  European  Governments.  These  men 
visit  every  part  of  the  country,  and  pursue  their  labours  without 
the  smallest  hindrance  ;  and  as  they  have  no  power,  they  are  well 
received  everywhere.  Iu  order  to  dispose  the  natives  to  receive 
our  instruction  and  adopt  our  opinions,  we  must  first  gain  their 
attachment  and  confidence,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a 
pure  administration  of  justice,  by  moderate  assessment,  respect  for 
their  customs,  and  general  good  government. 

I  have  said  more  upon  this  subject  than  it  may  at  first  sight  Reasons  for 
appear  to  require,  but  though  it  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  oftheSui> 
conduct  of  a  single  individual,  it  is  a  question  of  the  most  important  Collector' 
concern  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  security  of  the  State, 

,and  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration.  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  official  interference  with  the  religion  of  the  natives  will 
deteriorate  the  revenue  and  excite  discontent  aud  disturbance  ;  and 
that  it  will  effectually  defeat  the  attainment  of  the  very  object  for 
•which  it  is  exercised.  And  as  I  am  also  satisfied' that  to  permit  the 
continuance  of  such  interference,  would  be  to  hazard  the  safety  of 
our  dominion  for  the  sake  of  supporting  the  experiments  of  a  few 
visionary  men,  I  recommend  that  it  be  prohibited.  I  regret 
extremely  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  pass  any  censure  upon 

Mr. - .  I  selected  him  for  his  present  situation  from  having  had 

an  opportunity  of  seeing,  when  he  was  employed  here,  that  his 
assiduity  and  knowledge  of  the  native  languages  rendered  him.  well 
qualified  for  the  office  of  Sub-Collector.  I  trust  that  he  may  still 
be  usefully  employed  in  the  public  service  iu  other  quarters  ;  but 
he  has  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  Governmeut  to  let  him  remain  at 
Baliari.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  confining  his  attack  upon  the 
religion  of  the  natives  to  a  private  communication  to  the  Collector, 
but  he  has,  by  placing  it  upon  record,  made  it  public.  To  continue 
bim  now,  would  be  to  sanction  his  conduct  and  to  proclaim  the 
design  of  Government  to  support  it.  No  declaration,  nothing  but 
his  removal,  can  effectually  do  away  with  this  impression  among 
the  people. 

By  “  sent  out,”  Munro  me, ant  India  without  a  license  1'rom  the  Court 
"licensed.”  As  the  law  then  stood,  of  Directors, 
uo  European  could  reside  iu  British 
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16tu  December,  1828. 

TTaigeoitiio  The  Court  of  Directors  are  averse  to  grants  of  land  in  perpetuity, 
”rurtsof°  an^  I  entirely  agree  with  them,  because  such  grants  are  contrary 
pSretuity  usaoe  of  the  country,  and  are  in  many  respScts  objectionable. 

In  this  country,  under  the  native  governments,  all  grants  whatever 
are  resumable  at  pleasure.  Official  grants  are  permanent  while  the 
office  continues,  but  not  always  in  the  same  family.  Grants  for 
religious  and  charitable  purposes  to  individuals  or  bodies  of  men. 
though  often  granted  for  ever,  or  while  the  sun  and  moon  endure, 
were  frequently  resumed  at  short  intervals.  Grants  of  jagirs;  Qr. 
inam  lands  from  favour  or  affection,  or  as  reward  for  services,  were 
scarcely  ever  perpetual.  It  was  rare  that  any  term  was  specified, 
and  never  one  or  more  lives;  hut  it  made  usually  little  difference 
whether  the  grant  was  for  no  particular  period  or  perpetual.  The 
altamglia  perpetual  grant  was  as  liable  to  resumption  as  any  com¬ 
mon  grant  containing  no  specification  of  time.  It  was  resumed 
because  it  was  too  large,  or  because  the  reigning  sovereign  disliked' 
the  adherents  of  liis  predecessor  and  wished  to  reward  his  own  at 
their  expense,  and  for  various  other  causes.  There  was  no  rule 
for  the  continuance  of  grants,  but  his  pleasure.  They  might  be 
resumed  in  two  or  three  years,  or  they  .might  be  continued  during 
two,  three,  or  more  lives,  hut  where  they  escaped  so  long,  it  was 
never  w-ifchont  a  revision  and  renewal.  I  believe  that  the.  term  of 
three  lives  is  a  longer  period  than  grants  for  services  were  generally 
permitted  by  the  native  princes  to  run,  and  it  is  only  on  that  ac¬ 
count  that  I  agree  to  a  specification  of  time  unknown  in  native 
grants.  As  we  must  keep  our  cowles  or  engagements,  wo,  must 
take  care  not  to  make  them  too  long.  "•■■I-  ; 

Objections  I  do  not  object  to  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  the  fruit  of  his  own 
ptrpefaud  labour  by  the  grantee  or  jagirdar :  on  the  contrary,  I  .think  that 

’■otcbuo  k0  an^  eTClT  man. ought  to  have  it;  hot,  however,  under  a  par¬ 

ticular  cowle,  but  under  the  general  regulations  of  Gpvernmcht>  : 


REVENUE. 


r  i.nVn  r  land-rent.  But  what  has  been  proposed 

I  "  11  i  5  h’  r  Ycnuefo  be  given  to  the  jagirdar,  is  not  so  much 

■■  Tjr  rue  fruit  ot  tus  own  industry,  as  for  that  of  the  industry 
r  i'  J  crumgfor  over  what  is  called  a- pension  on  the 

II  11  1 1,  r  >i  instance,  we  give  him,  at  a  nominal  quit-rent, 

■  winch  now  pays  a  revenue  of  Rs.  2000,  and  has  besides 
in  ih  did  )  ,ud  i  ited  at  Its.  3000  annual  revenue;  if  at  the  end 
ot  three  lives  the  occupant  or  proprietary  ryots  should  have  cul- 

■  unfed  Its.  1 000,  m  addition  to  their  former  Rs.  2000,  of  land,  and 
the  inciriiar  Rs.  1 0oQ,  making  a  total  of  Rs.  4000  in  cultivation — • 
ii  \.o  then,  as  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Revenue,  continue  to  give 

j  hm;  i  he  village  at  the  original  revenuo  of  Rs.  2000,  we  give  him 
the  Its.  1UU0  amine  from  the  additional  land  cultivated  by  the 
ryois,  as  a  perpetual  pension,  and  the  Rs.  1000  cultivated  by  him- 
sdl.  as  a  lauded  estate  without  purchase,  and  entirely  exempted 

0  lus  v.  nor.  as  supposed,  similar  to  the  case  of  a  man  who  im¬ 
proves  lus  estate  being  allowed  to  enjoy  the  profit  without  any  ad- 
'ditmna.l  assessment,  because  the  whole  of  the  revenue  is  paid  by  the 
occupant  ryots;  the  -jagirdar  pays  none,  nor  ever  paid  any. 

In  this  country  all  land  is  separately  assessed  or  liable  to  assess¬ 
ment.  But  it  is  only  that  portion  which  is  cultivated,  which  pays 
revenue  uj  Government.  In  the  above  village,  rated  at  Rs.  5000, 
the  revenue  was  only  Rs.  2000,  because  land  rated  at  Rs.  3000  was 
uncultivated.  Had  the  whole  been  cultivated,  the  village  would 
have  paid.  Rs.  5000.  It  is  worth  this  without  any  improvement. 

It  merely  requires  to  be  cultivated  in  the  ordinary  way.  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  claim  for  improvement,  when  none  has  been 
made.  But  were  the  jagirdar  to  improve  a nd  make  the  portion  of 
land  cultivated  by  himself,  and  originally  assessed  at  Rs.  1000, 
worth  Rs.  2000  or  3000,  he  would  be  entitled  to  all  the  surplus 
beyond  the  original  Rs.  1000  as  the  reward  of  his  improvement. 

A  village  having  no  waste  land  ought  never  to  be  given  in  jagir ;  a  village 
because  as  the  jagirdar  would  have  no  land  of  his  own,  he  would  raste’iand 
endeavour  to  get  possession  of  some  of  that  which  belonged  to  the  never  be 
■  ryots,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  influence  derived  from  figi”10 
his  situation  would  often  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  purpose  by 
improper  means.  The  jagir  ought  to  be  given  in  villages  having 
waste  land.  The  jagirdar  will  in  this  case,  by  the  help  of  the 
exemption  from  the  payment  of  revenue  during  two  or  three  lives, 
and  by  the  exertion  of  a  moderate  share  of  industry,  be  able  in  that 
time  to  bring  into  cultivation  and  to  improve  a  considerable 
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quantity  of  waste  land.  On  Hie  expiration-. of  -the  third  life,  when 
.the  exemption  from  the  payment  of . revenue  .ceases, -he  triW  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  this  land  at  the  original  assessment  imposed  upon  it 
'in  its  former  state,  and  he  will  enjoy  all  increase  ■■  above;  Bus 
standard  which  it  may  yield  in  consequence  of  his  improvements, 
and  he  will  be  answerable  only  for  the  assessment  on  3iis  own  land. : 
that  of  the  other  lands  of  the  village  will  be  collected  from  the 
ryots  iu  the  same  way  as  before  the  grant  of  the  j%ir. 

By  this  plan  every  jagirdar  will,  at  the  end  of  the  third  life,  bo 
in  possession  of  a  landed  property  more  or  less  valuable,  according 
to  the  skill  and  industry  which  may  have  been  employed  in  its 
improvement,  and  this  is,  I  tliink,  giving  them  every  advantage 
which  they  can  reasonably  expect. 

Tho  limit*.  The  natives  do  not  like  the  limitation  to  three  lives  in  the  grant, 
i-hre's arcs  because  their  own  grants  specify  no  limitation.  I  would-be  glad 
cx  jcriient°lc  om^  ^t,  if  it  could  be  done  without  affecting  the  conditions  of 
the  grant.  It  could  only  be  done  by  making  a  regulation  that  all 
such  grants  should  terminate  in  three  lives,  and  specifying  no  term 
in  tlie  grant  itself.  But  until  we  shall  have  ascertained  from 
experience  that  this  or  some  other  mode  is  less  objectionable  than, 
that  now  in  force,  it  will  be  advisable  to  adhere  to  it  and  enter  the 
limitation  in  the  grant. 

Jagirs  Jagirs  should  be  granted  only  for  very  meritorious  services  ;  for 

should  only  °  °  .  ■  •  ■ 

be  given  services  less  eminent  nioney  pensions  are  the  proper  regard.  An 
sorvicesio”S  hl<Brs  01Ioht  to  be  for  tlie  same  period  of  three  lives  :  should 
instances  occur  in  which  this  may  be  thought  too  long,  it  would  be 
better  rather  to  lessen  the  amount  than  to  shorten  the  duration. 
If  the  jagirs  be  brought  every  year  to  view  as  a  charge  against  the 
department,  there  can  be  no  danger  of  their  being  allowed  to 
increase  to  an  unreasonable  magnitude.  Even  if  they  went  on.  at 
the  rate  of  12,500  pagodas  in  twelve  years,  as  noticed  by  the 
Honourable  Court,  they  could  never  exceed  sixty  or  at  most  seventy 
thousand  pagodas,  which  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  too  much  to 
be  given  in  j&gir  for  distinguished  services  throughout  the  whole  or 
the" extensive  provinces  under  this  Presidency.  The  jagir  would 
seldom  last  above  sixty  years,  because  the  original  grantee  would, 
be  advanced  in  life  before  he  could  entitle  himself  to  the  grant, 
and  sixty -years,  is  hence  a  long  term  to  allow  for.  his  life  and  that 
of  his  two  successors,  and  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  pagodas 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  high  estimate  of ,  the ,  maximum 
charge. 
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I  si? 3,11  BOW  state  the  points  which  ought  to  form  the  outline  of  Twnwof 

i  f  ?-  The  grant  should  be  for  three  lives. 

2u<i,  It  snorJd  give  the  sirkar  rights  only,  and  be  exclusive  of 
all  pinole  -iglits. 

3rd.  After  the  termination  of  the  third  life  all  exemptions  of 
rent  3 u  favour  of  the  jagirdar  should  cease. 

4th.  The  heir  of  the  jagirdar  should  then  no  longer  collect  or  be 
responsible  for  the  revenue  of  the  village  ;  that  duty  should  revert 
to  the  potail  or  head  of  the  village. 

5th.  The  heir  of  the  jagirdar  should,  however,  be  entitled  to 
retain  all  private  landed  property  in  the  village  which  he  may  have 
lawfully  acquired,  and  also  all  sirkar  land  which  he  may  have 
brought  into  cultivation  or  improved,  at  the  same  rate  of  assess¬ 
ment  as  the  land  may  have  borne  previous  to  improvement,  or, 
where  no  previous  assessment  may  have  been  made,  at  the  rate 
which  may  be  usual  for  such  unimproved  land  in  the  neighbourhood. 


ON  THE  EURASIAN  POPULATION-.. 


2-itb  November,  162-1'. 

Til u  proposed  allowance  to  half-caste  wives  and  children  pi  Euro¬ 
pean  .soldiers  is  in  my  opinion  highly  objectionable.  The  expense 
-will  be  great  beyond  what  we  can  foresee,  and.  we  sbf.li  be,  embar¬ 
rassed  by  the  accelerated  increase  of  a  race  for  whom  wo  cannot 
provide,  and  whom  we  shall  have  .taught  by  indulgence  not  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  themselves.  We  have  npw  for  above  forty  years  had  in 
this  country  a  large  body  of  European  soldiers,  and  seen  its  eitoct 
on  the  half-caste  population.  It  has  augmented  it,  but  not  very 
materially,  nor  so  rapidly  as  to  hinder  its  finding  the  means  ct 
subsistence  with  the  partial  aid  of  charitable  institutions.  This  is 
its  condition  under  our  present  system.  But  if  we  change  this 
system  for  one  of  giving  a  permission  not  only  upon  marriage,  but 
upon  the  number  of  children,  we  shall  encourage  the  production  o£ 
a  great  and  helpless  population,  and  increase  a  hundredfold  by  our 
ill-judged  humanity  the  distress  it  was  meant  to  diminish.  If  wo 
suppose  that  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  Europeau  soldiers  marry  ball- 
caste  women,  there  will  be  in  India  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  wives 
with  their  children  to  maintain  at  the  public  charge.  But  this  is 
-oq)-,  all — there  will  in  twenty  years  he  several  successions,  because 
the  number  of  men  will  be  renewed  two  or  three  times,  over  m 
twenty  years.  The  whole  body  of  men,  by  means  of  recruits  from 
Europe,  will  always  be  in' the  full  vigour  of  life,  adding,  fresh 
families  to  the  general  mass  long  before  the  first  set  arc  half  grown 
up  ;  so  that  in  twenty  years,  in  place  of  the  wives  and  families  of 
tenor  twelve  thousand,  we  shall  have  those  of  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  men.  If  the  evil  stopped  here,  we  should  see  its  extent ; 
hut  this  will  not  be  the  case,  for  wo  shall  still  have  upon  our 
hands,  after  the  fourteen  years,  a  great  proportion  of  the  children 
who  have  attained  that  age.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  they  must 
then  cease  to  bo  a  charge ;  for  after  having  taught. them  to  depeno 
upon  us  for  fourteen  years,  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  shake  them  oil. 
Our  indulgence  will  make  tlieir  parents' neglect  the  nicanS:  which 
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.  caio  •-•ili'.'i -u  l-,(j  have  been  taken,  of  obliging  them  to  seek  a 
j . i i]  n.t  at!  early  age  for  themselves.  Though  many  of  the 
cn,!(' m  v,  ill,  no  doubt,  be  taught  to  do  so,  a  still  greater  number 
v  i  h  i  impendent  upon  us  ;  aud  in  order  to  furnish  some  par- 

nal  jrhol,  o  o  shall  lie  compelled  to  extend  the  practice,  which  has 
ahead  -,  been  too  far  pursued,  of  forcing  them  into  the  public  offices 
nml  \  moons  employments  connected  with  the  army,  to  the  exclusion 
of  beti.er  men  and  the  injury  of  the  service. 

It  may  be  said,  is  nothing  then  to  be  done  for  this  class  of 
people  P  I  answer,  nothing  more  than  is  done  by  the  aid  of 
ohatnable  institutions.  It  is  the  best  course,  not  only  on  the  score 
|  of  economy,  but  also  on  that  of  humanity.  It  is  easy  to  appeal  to 
i|  humanity ;  hut  it  is  often  the  harsh  duty  of  Government  to  resist 
|i  its  call,  and  never  was  more  so  than  on  the  present  occasion.  If 
lj  we  leave  the  half-caste  people  to  themselves,  they  will  go  on  as 
j;  they  have  done  for  the  last  forty  years,  increasing  slowly,  accord* 
l  ing  to  their  means  of  subsistence.  They  will  seek  employment  as 
,  servants,  mechanics,  shopkeepers,  and  merchants  in  the  towns  and 
r  villages  on  the  sea-coast.  When  there  is  no  longer  room  for  them 
|  there,  succeeding  generations  will  be  forced  to  look  for  a  subsist- , 
f  enco  as  bullock-men,  peons,  labourers,  and  ryots.  This  is  what 
has  happened  to  the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  west 
■  coast,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  thing  should  not  happen 
,  to  the  descendants  of  English  soldiers,  if  it  be  not  prevented  by 
;  imprudent  interference. 


I  have  already  stated  my  sentiments  on  the  allowance  to  half- 
caste  women  and  children.  The  measure  would  in  time  lead  to 
so  much  distress,  and  is  altogether  so  extravagant  and  impolitic, 
that  I  should  consider  myself  as  wanting  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  Honourable  Court  not  to  sanction  it 
in  any  shape  or  in  any  degree,  but  to  reject  it  entirely.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  half-caste  population,  I  have  chiefly  spoken  of  them 
as  depending  on  us,  not  as  what  they  would  be  if  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  but  as  what  they  are  made  by  our  injudicious  interfer¬ 
ence.  If  we  limit  our  care  of  them  to  the  support  of  schools, 
aud  leave  them  in  everything  else  to  their,  own  exertions,  they 
will  become  a  numerous,  industrious,  aud  useful  race  of  men ; 
but  they  must  expect,  like  any  other  great  population,  to  have 
among  them  every  gradation  of  condition,  from  independence  and 
affluence  to  poverty  and  hard  labour.  They  are  at  present,  as  far 
as  regards  tlie  means  of  living,  in  better  circumstances  than  the 


•jccfcod  to  extreme  poverty,  and  a  greater  who  Iivo.-opm£oi.t)U>ly.. 
This  may  last  while  their  number  is  small  arid  employment  easily- 
found,  but  it  must  gradually  cease  as  they  become  numerous.,  and 
they  must  then,  like  every  other  great  community,  have  their  full 
proportion  of  poor.  There  is  no  cause  why  they  .should  not  hy 
their  own  exertions  become  a  thriving  people.  They  are  ,nof  ht 
present  so  well  .qualified  as  the  Hindus  for  hard;  labour,  but  they 
will  gradually  acquire  the  habit  of  labour  from  necessity ;  ana  tney 
have  the  advantage  of  having  fewer  prejudices  and  a  better  educa¬ 
tion,  and  this  advantage  of  education  will  always  continue.  The 
influence  of  the  superior  schools  at  the  Presidency  will  extend  to 
those  at  a  distance,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  will  no  doubt 
be  encouraged  both  by  the  aid  and  example  of  the  most  respectable 
part  of  their  own  community. 
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OH  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  IRON  WORKS. 

30th  December,  1824. 

1  have  delayed  giving  my  opinion  on  the  request  submitted  by  Mr.  Mr.  Heath's 
Heath  in  his  letter  of  the  27th  October  last,  until  I  should  have  exporting 

_  „  Indian  iron 

ascertained  irom  a  personal  communication  with  that  gentleman  joEm-o^ 

1  the  precise  nature  of  the  exclusive  privileges  he  required.  Having  steel. 

now  satisfied  myself  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  which  may  not 
I  with  propriety  he  granted,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
Mr.  Heath's  plan  of  establishing  iron  works  in  the  Company’s 
territories  in  India.  Mr.  Heath  states  that  the  iron  ore  is  of  the 
•  best  quality  and  m  great  abundance  in  this  country,  and  that  there 
!•  is  great  facility  m  raising  it ;  that  the  samples  sent  toEngland  by  him 
have  been  declared  to  lie  equal  to  the  best  foreign  iron  for  making 
j:  steel ;  that  m  England  they  have  never  yet  been  able  to  manufac- 
|;  vure  iron  lit  for  making  steel,  but  are  entirely  dependent  for  that 
article  on  foreign  iron ;  that  12,000  tons,  the  quantity  of  iron 
■  imported  into  England  last  year,  could  easily  be  supplied  from  this 

!  country  and  at  a  cheaper  rate;  that  iron  works  in  this  country 

would  not  interfere  with  the  produce  of  England,  because  English 
bar  iron,  which  is  used  here  for  all  purposes  except  steel  making, 
cau  be  sold  at  from  £12  to  £14  per  ton,  and  that  it  would  therefore 
be  more  profitable  to  send  Indian  iron  home  to  contend  with  Swedish 
and  other  foreign  iron  ;  that  it  is  a  rational  object  to  supply  Britain 
from  her  own  territory  with  an  article  which  cannot  be  produced  at 
home ;  and  that  steel  made  from  Indian  iron  being  better  than 
that  made  from  Swedish  or  Russian  iron,  it  would  be  highly' 
beneficial  to  both  countries,  more  especially  when  Madras  lias 
so  few  returns  to  make  for  articles  from  Europe,  that  England 
should  be  supplied  with  iron  for  steel  making  from  India. 

The  privileges  which  Mr.  Heath  solicits  iu  order  to  enable  him  Privity.-* 
to  accomplish  this  object  are  as  follows  : —  iishmnt’M 

1st.  An  exclusive  grant. of  the  right  of  establishing  iron  works  ironworks, 
ili  the  Company’s  territories  in  India  during  the  remaining  term  of 
the  charter.  This  grant  to  extend  to  the  three  Presidencies,  and 


Europe  by  any  person,  native  or  Km-opoan,  excopt'liittiself. 

2nd.  A,  lease  for  the  remaining  term  of  the  CompanyV  charter 
,,r  (lie  right  of  cutting  fuel  on  sirkar  waste  land,  and  raising  ore  at 
Kuril  mines  as  he  should  erect  works  at. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  lease  should  interfere  with  any  rights 
now  possessed  by  the  natives  of  cutting  wood  or  raising  ore  ;  bat 
that  ho  .should  have  in  common  with  them  the  right  of  .supplying, 
himself  with  the  raw  materials  rent  free,  but  paying  the  usual  duty 
upon  the  manufactured  produce. 

3rd.  Authority  to  rent  land  which  produces  the  materials-. neces¬ 
sary  for  his  manufacture,  such  as  jungle  and  iron  ore.  from  zemin¬ 
dars,  poligars,  and  other  landholders ;  but  without  prejudice  to 
any  right  of  common  which  might  belong  to  the  in  habitants  of 
the  neighbourhood  in  the  ore  or  jungle. 

This  privilege  of  renting  from  landholders,  though  not  mentioned 
hy  Mr.  Heath  to  Government,  has  been  stated  to  me  by  him  as  an 
omission  which  he  wished  to  be  provided  for.  It  is  a  privilege 
which  has  occasionally  been  granted  to  Europeans,  and  to  which  in. 
the  present  instance  I  see  no  objection. 

Mr.  Heath  has  already  gone  to  a  considerable  expense  in  this 
project,  and  to  prosecute  it  successfully  he  must  embark  a  large 
capital  and  relinquish  his  hopes  in  the  civil  service.  These  con¬ 
siderations,  however,  ought  to  have  no  weight,  if  the  scheme  can¬ 
not  bo  supported  on  public  grounds.  But  as  it  may  in  my. opinion 
be  regarded,  not  only  as  a  public  but  as  a,  national  object,  it  appears 
deserving  of  every  encouragement.  I  should  be  adverse  to  the 
exclusive  privilege  now  solicited,  were  it  to- interfere  with  any  estab¬ 
lished  rights  on  the  profits  of  any  trade  in  iron  likely  to  be  under¬ 
taken.  But  there  is  no  chance  of  its  causing  any  such  interference. 
The  richness  of  the  ores  of  Salem  and  of  other  districts  has  been, 
known,  above  thirty  years,  without  anything  having  been  done  to 
extend  their  produce;  and  unless  some  advantage  be  held  out  to 
the  person  who  attempts  to  render  them  useful,  they  will  probably 
at  the  end  of  thirty  years  more  be  as,  much  neglected  as  now.  It  is 
therefore  better  that  there  should  be  a  monopoly  for  a  time,  in 
order  to  establish  the  manufacture  successfully  on  a  large  scale, 
than  that  we  should  refuse  this  encouragement  and  look  icily  on  for 
an  indefinite  period  in  the  vain  hope  that  some  adventurer  will 
establish  the  manufacture  without  requiring  any  exclusive  privilege. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  IRON  WORKS. 


I  therefore  propose  that  the  request  of  Mr.  Heath  be  transmit¬ 
ted  to  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directoi-s,  with  the  earnest  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Board  that  they  will  take  such  measures  as  may¬ 
be  deemed  proper  for  obtaining  for  Mr.  Heath  the  exclusive  privi¬ 
lege  which  he'solicits.* 

*  The  privileges  recommended  in  years,  but  eventually  had  to  be  closed, 
the  foregoing-  Minute  were  granted  to  owing  principally  to  the  difficulty  of 
Mr.  Heath,  who  formed  a  company  obtaining  adequate  snpplies  of  fuel, 
and  opened  iron  works  in  the  districts  and  certain  and  continuous  snpplies 
of  South  A  root,  Salem,  and  Malabar.  of  cheap  native  labour. 

The  works  were  iu  operation  for  thirty 


APPOINTMENT  OP  A  NATIVE  J  CD  CO']  AT 
SERINGAPATAM. 


6th  April,  182?. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Casamajor  to  .the 'Office  of  .Resident:  at 
Mysore  seems  to  present  a  fit  occasion  for  revising  the  local  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Seringapatam,  which  the  great  changes  which  the  place 
has  undergone,  have  for  some  time  past  rendered  every  day  more 
necessary.  The  great  importance  of  Seringapatam,  when  zt  fell 
into  our'  hands,  required  that  its  civil  administration  should  be 
vested  in  a  European  officer.  But  since  that  time,  from  ,  the  fall  of 
the  Poona  State  and  other  causes,  it  has  lost  almost  all  its  political 
and  military  importance.  It  is  no  longer  a  principal  military 
station:  its  garrison  consists  only  of  a  part  of  a  local  corps.  Its 
numerous  population,  originally  drawn  together  by  its  having  been 
the  seat  of  Government,  has  been  for  many  years  dispersing  itself 
over  the  country,  and  the  part  which  is  left,  is  still  diminishing 
every  day  from  the  want  of  employment  and  the  insalubrity  of  the 
climate. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  employment, 
of  a  civil  servant  exclusively  for  the  management  of  the  civil  duties 
of  Seringapatam.  is  unnecessary.  I  think  that  the  island  of  Serin¬ 
gapatam  should  be  annexed  to  the  Collectorate  of  Coimbatore ;  that 
all  judicial  authority  in  the  island  should  be  entrusted  to  an  intelli¬ 
gent  native :  that  his  jurisdiction  should  extend  over  the  districts  of 
Kollegal  and  Sattimangalam ;  that  he  should  exercise  all  the  powers, 
civil  and  criminal,  of  an  Assistant  Judge,  and  that  his  court  should 
remain  at  Seringapatam  until  it  can  be  conveniently  removed  to 
Kollegal. 

Seringapatam  itself  is  extremely  unhealthy,  and  we  are  not  sure 
that  Kollegal  is  favourable  to  the  European  constitution.  It  is 
therefore  desirable  for  this  cause  alone,  even  if  there  were  no  other, 
that  natives,  who  are  less  liable  to  suffer  from  the  climate,  should 
be  employed  instead  of  Europeans.  Should  the  experiment  in. .the., 
present  instance  prove  ^successful,-  as  I  am  confident  it  will,  the 
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day,  and  that  they  will  weigh  nothing  iu  comparison with  the ad¬ 
vantages  f-o  bo  derived  from  the  employment  of  native  judges, 

I  think  that  the  nafciv/;  judge  ought  to  have  all  the  poweru  ol,  an. 
Assistant  .Judge,  because  to  give  Mm  less  .would  .not  answer  the 
purpose,  either  of  enabling  us  to  withdraw  the  European  Judge 
from  Seringapatam,  or  to  make  the  experiment -of  improving  -tho 
native  branch  of  the  Judicial  Department  by  the  employment  of, 
a  native  podge;  arid  because  it  would  lead  to  unnecessary  embav» 
rassment  and  confusion,  by  involving  the  necessity  .of-.-  creating  ■ 
a  new  office  with  judicial  authority  different  from  that  of -any  other 
existing  judicial  officer;  whereas  by  giving  him  the  same  .power  as. 
an  Assistant  Judge,  his  office  will  differ  from  that  oi.  the  Assistant- 
Judge  merely  in  having  jurisdiction  over  a  smaller  territory. 

As  the  native  ’  judge  will  receive  no  fees,  his  pay,  m  order  to  be 
suitable  to  his  station  and  to  render  his  office  an  object  of  ambiuon 
to  all  native  judicial  servants,  ought  not  to  be  less  than  five  hundred 
rupees  per  mouth. 

The  selection  for  the  office  of  native  judge  should  be  made  by  the 
Provincial  Court,  or  by  the  Sadr  Aaalat,  from  among  the  -district 
munsifs  or  the  officers  of  the  courts,  according  as  the  person  best 
qualified  may  be  found  among  the  one  or  the  other. 

It  would  perhaps  be  advisable  that  all  prisoners  .committed  for 
trial  by  the  native  judge  should  be  sent  to  the  jail  of  Goiinbatoro 
or  Salem,  because  it  would  greatly  extend  the  distance  of.  the 
circuit  and  prolong  its  duration  were  the  Court  of  Circuit  to  Visit 
Kollegal  or  Seringapatam.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  the  prisoners  belong¬ 
ing  to  Seringapatam  who  have  ever  been  tried  anywhere  else  than 
at  Salem  or  Coimbatore,  and  the  Seringapatam  prisoners  would  be 
less  liable  to  sickness  in  the  jail  of  either  of  these,  places  than  in 
their  own. 
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fHr  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OP  NATIVES  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SERVICE, 

:  31st  December,  1824. 

i  I !  .smujsre  to  observe  how  many  men  of  very  respectable 
1  "P  op  has  c  seriously  recommended  the  abolition  of  native,  and  the 
j  :  substitution  of  European  agency  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  I 
I  ,  .'la.  persuaded  that  every  advance  made  in  such  a  plan  would  not 

f  wMy  render  the  character  of  the  people  worse  and  worse,  but  our 
j|  uovfciiijcont  more  and  more  inefficient.  The  preservation  of  our 
Ip  dominion  m  this  country  requires  that  all  the  higher  offices,  civil 
i  ,  -and  mihuary,  should  be  filled  with  Europeans;  but  all  offices  that 
p  oau  be  held  by  natives  without  danger  to  our  power,  might  with 
advantage  be  left  to  them.  Wears  arrogant  enough  to  suppose 
I;  that  we  can,  with  our  limited  numbers,  do  the  .work  of  a  nation. 
I  Had  we  ten  times  more,  we  should'  only  do  it  so  much  worse.  W e 
already  occupy  every  office  of  importance.  Were  we  to  descend  to 
those  that  are  more  humble,  and  now  filled  by  natives,  we  should 
lower  our  character  and  not  perform  the  duties  so  well.  The 
natives  possess,  in  as  high  a  degree  at  least  as  Europeans,  all  those 
qualifications  ’which  are  requisite  for  the  discharge  of  the  inferior 
duties  in  which  they  are  employed.  They  are  in  general  better 
accountants,  more  patient  and  laborious,  more  intimately  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  are  altogether  more  efficient  men  of  business. 

Unless  wc  suppose  that  they  are  inferior  to  us  in  natural  talent, 
which  there  is  no  reasou  to  believe,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  they 
will  be  duty  qualified  for  their  employments  than  Europeans  for 
theirs,  because  the  field  of  selection  is  so  much  greater  in  the  one 
than  in  the  other.  We  have  a  -whole  nation  from  which  to  make 
our  choice  of  natives;  but  in  order  to  make  choice  of  Europeans, 
we  have  only  the  small  body  of  the  Company’s  covenanted  serv 
If  it  bo  admitted  that  the  natives  often  act  wrongly,  it  is  no  reason 
for  nob  employing  them:  we  shall  he  ofteuer  wrong  ourselves. 
What  wc  do  wrong  is  not  noticed,  or  but  seldom  and  slightly  :  wlir.t 


ilioy  <]«  wrong  infol.fi  ivii.li  no  indulgence,  Wo  can  iVumnr,;i  them 
mid  <il  I>  ll>  i  men  m  ll.tu  >u  |  i  r  j,  jj!  Iliulf)l) 

G'l-auf-e  we  have  no  oltyr,  or  perhaps  none  bdic  r,  find  beoao.m  i,o 
must  lie  kept  ii-l.  tin  expense  to  the  public,  and  bo  employed  some 
way  or  other,  whatever  his  capacity  may  be,  unless  he  3»n  h"cn  : 
gullly  of  some  gross  offence.  J4at  it  is  said  that  all  these  advan- 
tngos  in.  favour  ol.  I, lie  employment  of  the  natives-  are  cormtor- 
balaiKiod  by  their  corruption,  arid  that  the  only  remedy  is  more  Kffiro- 
peans  with  European  integrity.  TJie  remedy  would  certainly  bo  a 
very  expensive  one,  and  would  as  certainly  fail  of  success,  wore  we 
weak  enough  to  try  it.  We  have  had  instances  of  corruption -'among 
Europeans,  notwithstanding  their  liberal  allowances  ;  but  were  the 
numbers  of  Europeans  to  be  considerably  augmented,  -  and  their 
allowances,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  somewhat  reduced,  it 
rvould  be  contrary  to  all  experience  to  believe  that  this  corruption 
would  not  greatly  increase,  more  particularly  as  Government  could 
not  possibly  exercise  any  efficient  control  over  the  misconduct- of 
so  many  European  functionaries  in  different  provinces,  where  there 
is  no  public  to  restrain  it.  If  we  are  to  have  corruption,  it  is  better  ‘ 
that  it  should  be  among  the  natives  than  among  ourselves,  because 
the  natives  will  throw  the  blame -of  the  evil  upon  their  country¬ 
men  :  they  will  still  retain  their  high  opinion  of  our  superior  integ¬ 
rity,  and  our  character,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  supports  of 
our  power,  will  be  maintained.  No  nation,  ever  existed  in  which 
corruption  was  not  practised  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  subordinate 
officers  of  Government :  we  cannot  expect  that  India  is  in  this 
point  to  form  an  exception.  But  though  we  cannot  eradicate  cor¬ 
ruption,  we  may  so  far  restrain  it  as  to  prevent  it  from  causing 
any  serious  injury  to  the  public  interest.  We  ninst  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  adopt  the  same  means  as  are  usually  found  most  efficacious  in 
other  countries :  we  must  treat  the  natives  with  courtesy,  we  must 
place  confidence  in  them,  we  must  render  their  official  situations 
lespectable,  and  raise  them  in  some  degree  beyond  temptation,  by 
making  their  official  allowances  adequate  to  the  support'  of 'them 
station  in  society. 

With  what  grace  can  we  talk  of  our  paternal  government,  if  we 
exclude  the  natives  from  every  important  office,  and  say,  as  we  did 
till  very  lately,  that  in  a  country  containing  fifteen  millions  of 
inhabitants,  no  man  but  a  European  shall  be  entrusted  with  so 
mueh  authority  as  to  order  the  punishment  of  a, -single  stroke  of  a 
rati, an.  Such  an  interference  is  to  pass  a  sentence  of  degradation 
°n  a  whole  people  io,  which  ’o  benefit  tu  e’t»  cempen  b 


the  people  bo  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  Government,  from 
public  honours,  from  every  office  of  high  trust  and  emolument,  arid 
let  them  in  every  situation  be  considered  as  unworthy  of  trust,  and 
all  their  knowledge  and  all  their  literature,-  sacred  and  profane, 
would  nob  save  them  from- becoming,  in  another  generation  or  two, 
a  low-minded,  deceitful,  and  dishonest  race. 

Even  if  we  could  suppose  that  it  were  practicable,  without  the 
aid  of  a  single  native,  to  conduct  the  whole  affairs  of  the  country, 
both  in  the  higher  and  in  all  the  subordinate  offices,  by  means  of 
Europeans,  it  ought  not  to  he  done,  because  it  would  be  both 
politically  and  morally  wrong.  The  great  number  of  public  offices 
in  which  the  natives  are  employed,  is  one  of  the  strongest  causes  of 
their  attachment  to  our  government.  In  proportion  as  we  exclude 
them  from  these,  we  lose  our  hold  upon  them,  and  were  the 
exclusion  entire,  we  should  have  their  hatred  in  place  of  their 
attachment:  this  feeling  would  he  communicated  to  the  whole 
population  and  to  the  native  troops,  arid  -would  excite  a  spirit  of 
discontent  too  powerful  for  us  to  subdue  or  resist.  But.  were  it 
possible  that  they  could  submit  silently  and -without. opposition,- the 
case  would  be  worse;  they  would  sink  in  character,  they  would 
lose,  with  the  hope  of  public  office  and  distinction,  all  laudable 
ambition,  and  would  degenerate  into  an  indolent  and  abject  race, 
incapable  of  any  higher  pursuit  than  the  mere  gratification  of  their 
appetites.  It  would  certainly  be  more  desirable  that  we  should  be 
expelled  from  the  country  altogether,  than  that  the  result  of  our 
system  of  government  should  be  such  a  debasement  of  a  whole 
people.  This  is,  to  be  sure,  supposing  an  extreme  case,  because 
nobody  has  ever  proposed  to  exclude  the  natives  from  the  numerous 
petty  offices,  but  only  from  the  more  important  offices  now  filled  by 
them.  But  the  principle  is  the  yam e,  the  difference  is  only  in 
degree;  for  in  proportion  as  we  exclude  them,  from  the  higher 
offices  and  a  share  in.  the  management  of  public  affairs,  we  lessen 
their  interest  in  the  concerns  of  the  community  and  degrade  their 
character. 

If  we  make  a  summary  comparison  of  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  which  have  occurred  to  the  natives  from  our  govern-- 
Bient,  the  result.  I  fear,  will  hardly  be  so  much  in  its  -'favour  «s  it--- 


of  their  former  weight  and  influence,  to  render  them  less  useful 
instruments  in  the  internal  administration  of  the'  country.  The 
native  government  had  a  class  of  richer  gentry,  -composed .  of 
jitgirdavs  and  iniimdars,  .and  all  the  higher  civil  and  military 
officers.  These,  with  the  principal  merchants  and  ryots,  formed  a 
large  body,  wealthy,  or  at  least  easy  in  their  circumstances.-  The 
jagirs  and  inams  of  one  prince  were  often  resumed  by  another;  and 
the  civil  and  military  officers  were  liable  to  frequent  removal  j  but 
as  they  were  replaced  by  others,  and  as  new  jagirs  and  inams 
wore  granted  to  new  claimants,  these  changes  had  the  effect  of 
continually  throwing  into  the  country  a  supply  of  men  whose- 
wealth  enabled  them  to  encourage  its  cultivation  and  manufac¬ 
tures.  These  advantages  have  almost  entirely  ceased  under  our 
government.  All  the  civil  and  military  offices  of  any  importance 
are  held  by  Europeans,  whose  savings  go  to  their  own  country; 
and  the  jagirs  and  inams  which  are  resumed,  or  which  lapse  to 
Government,  are  replaced  only  in  a.  very  small  degree.  We  cannot 
raise  the  native  civil  and  military  officers  to  their  former- standard 
and  also  maintain  our  European  establishment,  but  we  can  graut 
jagirs  to  meritorious  native  servants  more  frequently  than  has  been 
our  custom ;  and  we  can  do  what  is  much  more  important  to  the 
country,  we  can  place  the  whole  body  of  the  ryots  on  a  better  foot¬ 
ing  with  regard  to  assessment  than  they  ever  have',  been-,  before, 
and  we  can  do  this  without  any  permanent  sacrifice  of  revenue, 
because  their  labour  is  productive,  and  will  in  time  repay  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  rent  by  increased  cultivation.  The  custom  of  all  the  sons 
inheriting  equal  shares  of  the  father’s  property  was,  among  all 
Hindus,  a  great  obstacle  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth ;  and  among 
tho  ryots  the  high  rate  of  assessment  was  an  additional  obstacle. 
Eew  ryots  could  ever,  even  in  the  course,  of  a  long  life,  acquire- 
much  property  from  the  produce  of  their  lands ;  but  many  of  then- 
leading  men  or  heads  of  villages  had,  under-the  native  governments 
other  ways  of  acquiring  it.  They  leagued  with  the  revenue  servants 
in.  underrating  the  produce  and  the  collections, .  and . as  they  were 
ncccssai-y  to  them  in  this  work,  they 'received  a  share-  of  the  em¬ 
bezzlement. 
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1  r  i)  r  ^o\ Finnic nt  dues  were  paid  in  kind,  the  facilities 

1  1  '  n  and  the  principal  ryots  have  therefore,  oil 

'1  *  i  i  n  e  illy  oppiscd  every  attempt  to  convert  a  rent  in 

*  1  ')  n  1  fy  u'-Sf  ssmcnt. 

d  ins  source  or  \  -ealtti  still,  no  doubt,  remains,  but  in  a  very  small 
m-giee  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  under  the  native  govern- 
ineiJi*.  We  are  more  exact  and  rigid  in  enforcing  our  demands, 
and  15  is  theieforc  the  more  incumbent  on  us  to  see  that  our  assess¬ 
ment  is  so  moderate  as  to  be  easily  collected,  and  to  enable  the 
people  to  thrive  under  it.  We  have  of  late  years  done  something 
to  raise  the  condition  of  the  natives  by  the  appointment  of  the 
lusher  judicial  and  revenue  officers,  and  of  the  munsifs  or  district 
pidg-es.  who  have  an  original  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  five 
hundred  rupees.  We  may  do  much  to  raise  it  still  more  by  gradu¬ 
ally  admitting  the  natives  into  more  important  offices,  both  in  the 
Revenue  and  Judicial  Departments,  and  excluding  them  from  none 
in  which  they  can  he  employed  consistently  with  the  due  preserva¬ 
tion  of  European  control. 

■  There  is  one  great  question  to  which  we  should  look  in  all  our 
arrangements:  What  is  to  be  their  final  result  on  the  character 
of  the  people  ?  Is  it  to  be  raised,  or  is  it  to  be  lowered?  Are  we 
to  be  satisfied  with  merely  securing  our  power  and  protecting  the 
inhabitants,  leaving  them  to  sink  gradually  iu  character  lower  than 
at  present;  or  are  we  to  endeavour  to  raise  their  character,  and  to 
render  them  worthy  of  filling  higher  situations  in  the  management 
of  their  country,  and  of  devising  plans  for  its  improvement?  It 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  our  aim  to  raise  the  minds  of  the  natives, 
and  to  take  care  that  whenever  our  connection  with  India  might 
cease,  it  did  not  appear  that,  the  only  fruit  of  our  dominion  there, 
had  been  to  leave  the  people  more  abject  and  less  able  to  govern 
themselves  than  when  we  found1  them.  Many  different  plans  may 
be  suggested  for  the  improvement  of  their  character,  bub  none  of 
them  can  be  successful,  unless  it  be  first  laid  down  as  a  main  prin¬ 
ciple  of  our  policy,  that  the  improvement  must  be  made.  This 
principle  once  established,  we  must  trust  to  time  and  perseveraucc- 
for  realizing  the  object  of  it.  We  liavc  had  too  little  experience, 
and  are  too  little  acquainted  with  the  natives,  to  be  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  without  trial  what  means  would  be  most  likely  to  facilitate 
their  improvement.  Various  measures  might  be  suggested,  which 
might  all  probably  be  more  or  less  useful ;  bub  no  one  appears  to 
me  so  well  calculated  to  insure  success  as  that  of  endeavouring  to 
give  them  a  higher  opinion  of  themselves,  by  placing  more  cou- 
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of  civilization,  we  shall  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  if  we  pursue 
steacdiy  the  proper  measures,  we  shall  in  time  so  far  improve  the 
character  or  our  Indian  subjects  as  to  enable  them  to  govern  and 
pioiuc*  1  .to)'  id  res. 

Those  who  speak  of  the  natives  as  men  utterly  unworthy  of  We  should 
trust,  who  are  not  influenced  by  ambition  or  by  the  hope  of  honour-  the  natives 

J  .  .of  India  as 

able  distinction,  and  who  have  no  other  passion  than  that  of  gain,  men  utterly 
"  D  unworthy  of 

describe  a.  race  of  men  that  nowhere  exists,  and  which,  if  it  did 
exist,  would  scarcely  deserve  to  be  protected.  Sutif  we  are  sincere  ambition, 
in  our  wishes  to  protect  and  render  them  justice,  we  ought  to 
believe  that  they  deserve  it.  We  cannot  easily  bring  ourselves  to 
take  much  interest  in  what  we  despise  and  regard  as  unworthy. 

The  higher  the  opinion  we  have  of  the  natives,  the  more  likely  we 
shall  be  to  govern  them  well,  because  we  shall  then  thiuk  them 
worthy  of  our  attention.  I  therefore  consider  it  as  a  point  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  our  national  character  and  the  future  good 
government  of  the  country,  that  all  our  young  servants  who  are 
destined  to  have  a  share  in  it,  should  be  early  impressed  with 
favourable  sentiments  of  the  natives. 


TU!-;  EDUCATION  OF  TJJH  -VAT  I VJ3.V  OF  INDIA 


„  jU"c"  ,!m’  ilcen  -written,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  about' 

'  ti,!!  igno'-iuico  of  the  people  of  Tiifh  ,  -,u]  ,ilo  ,ut  ,,j  tlf  ,, 

„  knowledge  among  them.  But  <]»p  iri0- 

•  subject  are  the  mere  eonjociims  of  ririi.jdt,  J* .  mwwjmo  {«-*  la  ttc  7 
an  then  tie  documents, and  differing  so  widely  .from  each  others  i'o 
be  entitled  to  very  little  attention.  Our  power  in  tin's  country.  and 
the  nature  of  its  own  municipal  institutions,  have  certainly  rendered 
it  practicable  to  collect  .materials  from  which  a  judgment  might  be' 
formed  of  the  state  of  the  mental  cultivation  of  the  people'  We  • 
have  made  geographical  and  agricultural  surveys  of  our  province. 
We  have  investigated  their  resources  and.  endeavoured  toaWriu 
their  population;  but  little  or  nothing  ha,s  been  done  to  learn  the 
state  of  education.  We  have  no  record  to  show  the  actual  state  of 
education  throughout  the  country.  Partial  inquiries  have  been 
made  by  individuals,  but  those  have  taken  place  at  distrait  periods 
end  on  a  sum,]]  scale,  and  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  them  with 
regard  to  the  country  in  general.  Some  districts  will  not,  but  others 
probably  will,  furnish  such  a  record  ;  and  if  we  get  it  only  from  two 
or  three,  it  will  answer  in  some  degree  for  all  the  rest.  "  It  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  very  accurate,  but  it  will  at  least  enable  ns  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  state  of  instruction  among  the  people.  The 
only  record  which  can  furnish  the  information  required,  is  a  list  of 
schools  in  which  reading  and  writing  are  taught  in  each  district 
showing  the  number  of  scholars  in  each  and  the  caste  to  which 
they  belong.  The  Collectors  should  be  directed  to  prepare  tin's 
document  according  to  the  form  which  accompanies  this  paper. ' 
They  should,  be  desired  to  state  the  names  of  the  books  generally  ■ 
read  at  the  schools,  the  time  which  scholars  usually  continue  at  V 
such  schools,  the  monthly  or  yearly  charge  to  the  scholars,  am] 
whether  any  0f  the  schools  are  endowed ’  by  the  '.public,'  and  'if 
so,  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  fund:  When  there  arc  eollc-cs 
or  other  institutions  for  teaching  theology,  Jaw,  astronomy  etc  V, 
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accou'Oi;  should  be  given  of  them.  These  sciences  are  usually  taught 
private!  v.  without  fee  or  reward,  by  individuals  to  a  few  scholars  or 
disciples,  but  there  are  also  some  instances  in  which  the  native 
gO’Mrrm  In  vc  granted  allowances  in  money  and  land  for  the 
maintenance"  of  the  teachers. 

in  some  districts  reading  and  writing  are  confined  almost  entirely  state  of^ 

to  Brahmans  and  the  mercantile  class.  In  some  they  extend  to  varies  in 

J  different 

other  classes,  and  are  pretty  general  among  the  potails  of  villages  districts, 
and  principal  ryots.  To  the  women  of  Brahmans  and  Hindus  in 
general  they  are  unknown,  because  the  knowledge  of  them  is  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  regarded  as  unbecoming  of  the  modesty  of  the  sex  and 
.  fit  only  for  public  dancers.  But  among  the  women  of  the  B-ajban- 
dah  and  some  other  tribes  of  Hindus,  who  seem  to  have  no  prejudice 
of  this  tine!,  they  are  generally  taught. 

The  prohibition  against  women  learning  to  read,  is  probably,  Especially 
from  various  causes,  much  less  attended  to  in  some  districts  than  in  female 
others ;  and.  as  it  is  possible  that  in  every  district  a  few  females 
may  be  found  m  the  reading  schools,  a  column  has  been  entered  for 
them  in  the  form  proposed  to  be  sent  to  the  Collector.  The  mixed 
and  impure  castes  seldom  learn  to  read,  but  as  a  few  of  them  do, 
columns  are  lefi;  for  them  in  the  form. 

It  is  non  my  intension  to  recommend  any  interference  whatever  We  should 
n  the  m  i '  e  °ch  j<- 1 1  anything  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  care-  onrseives  to 
fnllv  avoided,  ana  the  people  should  be  left  to  manage  their  schools  schoofs^y 
in  tneir.  own  way.  .ail  tnai  we  ought  to  do,  is  to  facilitate  the  money, 
opnatnu  o  ar  ‘chool  >  y  restoring  any  funds  that  may  have 
1  ecu  rh  t  i  i.  mi  h  n  and  perhaps  granting  additional  ones 
whne  m  ^  yunL  r dvwable.  But  ou  this  point  we  shall  be 
Imir  Ji  r  o  ,ur  r  vhr  i  we  receive  the  information  now  proposed 
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10th  March,  1826, 

In;'.  Oo.iHj  ui  jJeventte  were  directed  by  Government,  on  the  2nd  Estimated 

;|  P  ..  _  Dumber  of 

Ot  •)  ..•[),  22,  to  ascertain  tlie  number  of  schools  and  the  state  of  schools  and 

:|  -  i  scholars  in 

j  can.Oi'Xioji  iunong  the  nati  ves,  in  the  provinces,  and  with  their  letter  the  Madras 
'| '  ,  ,  ,  Presidency, 

I  °-  l-!ie  ..  Let  February  last,  they  transmitted  the  reports  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  (viiiuli  ihey  had  received  from  the  several  Collectors.  Prom 
[  Jjosl  c  |  in-  o  'ppe-u-’  that  the  number  of  schools  and  of  what  are 
mlic'lf'h  ii,  tern  Lories  under  this  Presidency,  amounts  to 
j,  12, -Ho,  u-.iu  i-Lio  population  to  12,850,941,  so  that  there  is  one  school 
j.  i  _  to  every  l.ooo  of  the  population.  But  as  only  a  very  few  females 
arc  tang  lit  m  .schools,  we  may  reckon  one  school  to  every  500  of  the 
•  population. 

cj  It  is  remarked  by  the  Board  of  Revenue  that  of  a  population  of  Proportion 
ijj  12|  millions  there  arc  only  188,000,  or  one  in  67  receiving  educa- 
ly  non.  Tins  is  true  or  the  whole  population,  but  not  as  regards  the  population. 
1  male  part  of  it.  of  which  the  proportion,  educated  is  much  greater 
than  is  here  estimated  ;  for  if  we  take  the  whole  population,  as 
stated  m  the  report,  at  12,850,000,  and  deduct  one-half  for  females, 

|>  the  remaining  male  population  will  be  6,425,000;  and  if  we  reckon 
the  male  population  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten  years,  which 
is  the  perica  which  boys  in  general  remain  at  school,  at  one-ninth, 
it  wall  give  713,000,  which  is  the  number  of  boys  that  would  be  at 
school  if  all  the  males  above  ten  years  of  age  were  educated ;  but 
the  number  actually  attending  the  school  is  only  184,110,  or  little 
more  than  one-fourth  of  that  number.  I  have  taken  the  interval 
between  five  and  ten  years  of  age  as  the  term  of  education,  because 
though  many  boys  continue  at  school  until  twelve  or  fourteen 
many  leave  it  under  ten,  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  estimate  the 
portion  of  the  male  population  who  receive  school  education  to  he 
nearer  to  one-third  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  because  we  have 
no  returns  from  the  provinces  of  the  numbers  taught  at  home.  In 
Madras  the  number  taught'  at  home  is  26,963,  or  above  five  times 
greater  than  that  taught  in  the  schools.  There  is  probably  some 


error  in  this  number  ;  and  though  the  number  privately  taught  iu 
the  provinces  does  certainly  not  approach  this  rate,  it  is  no  doubt 
considerable,  because  the  practice  of  boys  being  taught  at  home  by 
their  relations  oi*  private  teachers  is  not  unfrequent  in  any  part  of 
this  country.  The  proportion  educated  is  very  different  in  differ¬ 
ent  claflscs.  In  some  it  is  nearly  the  whole;  in  others  it  is  hardly 

The  state  of  education  here  exhibited,  low  as  it  is  compared  with 
that  of  our  own  country,  is  higher  titan  it  was  in  most  European 
countries  at  no  very  distant  period.  It  has,  no  doubt,  been  better 
iu  earlier  times;  but  for  the  last  century  it  does  not  appear  to  hav6 
undergone  any  other  change  than  what  arose  from  the  number  of 

consequence  of  the  shifting  of  the  population  from  war  and  othfct 
causes.  The  great  number  of  schools  has  been  supposed  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  keeping  education,  in  the  low  state,  because  it  dfps  not  • 
give  a  sufficient  number  of  scholars  to  seoure  the  services  of  able 
teachers.  The  monthly  rate  paid  by  each  scholar  is  from  four  to  . 
six  or  eight  anuas.  Teachers  in  general  do  not  earn  more  than  sis 
or  seven  rupees  monthly,  which  is  uot  an  allowance  sufficient  to 
induce  men  properly  qualified  to  follow  the  profession.  It  may 
also  be  said  that  the  general  ignorance  of  the  teachers  themselves 
is  ona  cause  why  none  of  them  draw  together  a  large  body  of 
scholars.  But  the  main  causes  of  the  low  state  of  education  are 
the  little  encouragement  which  it  receives  from  there  being  hut 
little  demand  for  it  and  the  poverty  of  the  people. 

These  difficulties  may  be  gradually  surmounted.  The  hindrance 

great  degree  he  removed  by  the  endowment  of  schools  throughout 
the  country  by  Government,  and  the  want  of  eneouragemeut  will 
he  remedied  by  good  education  being  roudered  more  easy  and  gener¬ 
al,  and  by  the  preference  which  will  naturally  be  givon  to  welt-' 
educated  men  in  all  public  offices.  No  progress,  however,  can  be 
made  without  a  body  of  better  instructed  teachers  than  we  have  at  ■ 
present.  But  such  a  body  cannot  he  had  without  an  income  suffici- 

by  Government,  sufficient  to  place  them  above  want:  the  rest 

both  in  knowledge  and  diligence  to  the  common  village  school¬ 
masters,  scholars  will  Sock  to  them  and  augment  their  income.  •». 
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Ty  hat  is  first  wanted,  therefore,  is  a  school  for  educating  teachers,  proposed 
-=  .m  pi]  ]  y  the  committee  of  the  Madras  School  Book  Society  training 

“  ,  teachers  at 

-ii  l  *  IlI  02  of  tlie  25th  October,  1824,  which  accompanied  their  Madras, 
st-co  i  ‘  ppoii  *  think  that  they  should  ho  authorized  to  draw 
Rs.  To 0  monthly  from  the  treasury  for  the  purposes  which  they 
have  stated,  via.  for  the  payment  or  interest  of  money  employed  in 
building  and  the  salaries  o£  teachers  500,  and  for  the  expenses  of 
the  press  200. 

I  would  next  propose  that  Government  should  establish  in  each  Proposed 
Collectorate  two  principal  schools,  one  for  Hindus  and  the  other  for  j*epr°v- 
Mahomeclans,  and  that  hereafter,  as  teachers  can  be  found,  the 
Hindu  schools  might  be  augmented  so  as  to  give  one  to  each  tahsil- 
dihi,  or  about  fifteen  to  each  Collectorate.  We  ought  to  extend  to 
I-  '-ur  Mahomedan  the  same  advantages  of  education  as  to  our  Hindu 
subjects,  and  perhaps  even  in  a  greater  degree,  because  a  greater 
proportion  ox  them  belonged  to  the  middle  and  higher  classes.  But 
as  their  number  is  not  more  than  one-twentieth  of  that  of  the 
.  Hindus,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  more  than  one  Mahomedan 
school  to  each  Collectorate,  except  in  Arcot  and  a  few  other  Coi- 
lector&tes,  where  the  Mahomedan  population  is  considerably  above 
the  usual  standard. 

We  iiave  rwonry  Collectorates.  The  number  of  tahsildaris  is  Estimate 
Iiable  to  change,  bus  is  will  he  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  measure, 
’stiiimp  V  cm  i  fi>  Gen  o  i  an  average  to  each  Collectorate,  or  three 
10  i  bLd  m  alt  This  would,  according  to  the  plan  proposed,  give 
■'boat  foiW  Will,  -*t  ale  end  three  hundred  tahsildari  schools.  The 
monthly  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  Collectorate  schools  might 
a  in  - -r  e>  (  In  fifteen  lupees  to  each,  and  those  of  the  tahsildari 
■tar  u  b  ill,  These  allowances  may  appear  small ;  hut  the 
tabsilUsin  schoolmaster,  who  receives  nine  rupees  monthly  from 
C-ovp  non  -  11  j  i  it  least  as  much  more  from  bis  scholars,  and  .  . 
nr i  side,  a g  ah  cur  ulsw  ices,  his  situation  will  probably  be  better 
■  than  that  of:  a  Danish  schoolmaster  in  Scotland. 

Tfce  iegil  r-pco  H  tho  ‘-cbools  will  be  as  follows: — 

Madras  School  Boole  Society  per  mouth  ...  Tis.  70a 
Collectorate  schools,  Mabomedan  ...  20  at  15  .100 

Ditto  Hindu  ...  20  at  J  5  ,,  Sue 

Tahsildari  schools  ...  ...  300  at  0  ,.  -,7oti 


This!  expense  will  be  incurred  only  by  degrees,  because  it  wile  be, 
jong  before  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  teachers  can  be  obtained.  ,• 
The  charges  for  the  Madras  School  Book  Society,  and  the  Collector- 
ate  schools,  are  ali  that  will  probably  bo  wanted  before  the  sanction 
of  the  Honourable  Court  can  bo  received.  The  sum  for  which  we  .  , 
ought  to  request  their  sanction,  ought  not  to  bo  less  than  half  a, 
lakh  of  rupees.  None  of  the  endowments  in  the  Collectors’  reports 
arc  applicable  to  the  present  object.  They  do  not  exceed  Rs.  20,000  ; 

in  all,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  them  are  public  grants,  and  this  j 
small  portion  belongs  chiefly  to  teachers  of  theology,. law,  and  astro-  j 
nomy.  Whatever  expense  Government  may  incur  in  the  ednea-  j 
tioD.  of  the  people,  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  improvement  of  .the  ! 
country;  for  the  general  diffusion,  of  knowledge  is  inseparably  j 
followed  by  more  orderly  habits,  by  increasing  industry,  by  a  taste  , 

for  the  comforts  of  life,  by  exertion  to  acquire  therm  and  by  tne  j 

growing  prosperity  of  the  people.  i 

It  will  be  advisable  to  appoint  a  committee  of  public:  instruction  j 
in  order  to  superintend  the  establishing  of  the  public  schools,  to  fix  j 
on  the  places  most  proper  for  them,  and  the  books  to  be  usea.  in.  .  •  j 
them;  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  instruction  of  the  natives  , 
may  be  best  promoted,  and  to  report  to  Government  the  result  of  s 

their  inquiries  on  this  important  subject.  j 

We  must  not  be  too  sanguine  in  expecting  any  sudden  benefit  \ 
from  the  labours  of  the  School  Book  Society.  Their  disposition  | 
to  promote  the  instruction  of  the  people  by  educating  teachers,  ’ 
will  not  extend  it  to  more  individuals  than  now  attend  the  schools.  , 
It  can  be  extended  only  by  means  of  an  increased  demand,  for  u, 
and  this  must  arise  chiefly  from  its  being  found  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  or  rank,  and  from  the  improvement  in  tno 
condition  of  the  people  rendering  a  larger  portion  of  thorn  more 
aide  to  pay  for  it.  But  though  they  cannot  educate  those  who  dr 
nob  seek  or  cannot  pay  for  education,  they  can,  by  an  improveu 
system,  give  a  better  education  to  those  who  do  receive  it,  and  by. 
creating  and  encouraging  a  taste  for  knowledge,  they  will  indirectly 
contribute  to  extend  it.  If  we  resolve  to  educate  the  people,  if  we  ; 
persevere  in  our  design,  and  if  we  do  not  limit  the  schools  to 
tahsildavia.  but  increase  their  number  so  as  to  allow  them  for 
smaller  districts,  I  am  confident  that  success  will  ultimately  attend 
our  endeavours.  But  at  the  same  time  I  entirely  concur  in  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Calcutta  School  Bod'x 
Society,  when  speaking  of  the  progress  of  the  system,,  that  ‘  its 
‘  operations  must,  therefore,  of  necessity  be  slow  ;  years  must  elapse 
‘  before  the  rising  generation  will  exhibit  any  visible  improvement- J 
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PROPER  MODE  OF  DEALING  WITH  CHARGES 
AGAINST  NATIVE  OFFICIALS. 


30th  May,  1826. 


The  Board  of  Revenue,  in  tlieir  proceedings  regarding  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  tlie  head  serishtadar,  Jivan  Rao,  by  the  Collector  of 
Tinnevelly,  have  entered  so  fully  into  every  part  of  the  subject,  as 
veil  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  Collector  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  and  the  extent  to  which  the  charges  had  been 
proved,  as  to  render  it  scarcely  necessary  for  the  Board  to  do  more 
than  to  approve  and  confirm  these  proceedings. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  attending  the  charges 
against  the  serishtadar,  is  the  readiness  with  which  the  Collector 
seems  to  believe  them,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  seeks 
evidence  to  establish  them  through  the  means  of  a  person  not 
belonging  to  the  province,  and  whose  dealings  in  it  ought  to  have 
rendered  his  information  liable  to  the  strongest  suspicion,  if  not 
to  total  disbelief.  The  Board  of  Revenue,  in  speaking  of  this  per¬ 
son,  very  justly  observe  that,  ‘if  the  Collector  communicates  freely 
‘  and  directly,  as  he  ought  to  do,  with  all  his  servants  and  the 
c  people  generally,  no  extensive  frauds  can  long  escape  his  detec¬ 
tion,  and  the  gratuitous  interference  of  such  persons  as  Vengu 
'  Mudali  will  therefore  be  as  useless  as  it  is  dangerous.’  The 
Collector,  in  replying  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  justifies  his  avail¬ 
ing  himself  of  the  services  of  Vengu  Mudali  by  what  had  formerly 
occurred  in  Coimbatore,  when  abuses  reached  to  the  greatest 
height  before  they  were  brought  to  light  by  the  servants  of  the 
office.  The  Collector  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  his  argu¬ 
ment  is  supported  by  the  case  of  Coimbatore.  In  that  district  the 
abuses  were  known  to  everybody  but  the  Collector,  and  were  not 
known  to  him,  only  because  he  did  not  communicate  freely  and 
directly  with  servants  and  the  people  generally. 

The  whole  of  the  charges,  four  in  number,  are  brought  forward 
by  persons  under  the  influence  of  Vengu  Mudali,  or  more  properly 
by  Vengu  Mudali  himself.  The  Collector  states  that  he  received 


official  sus¬ 
pended  by  a 
Collector 


Unsatisfac¬ 
tory  chavao 


chako.es  against  native  officials. 


tiOii.c,  There  1$  no  cross-questioning.  There  ia  even,  in  some 
rr~at;  “Lplc  ^eveirl  persons  were  employed  between  the  parties,  no 
eran.uhu, 1,1011  oi  them  as  witnesses.  In  these  cases  the  Collector 
ij'g  e''-ni  .  b\  'carefully  examining  and  questioning  the  witnesses 
separately,  nave  ascertained  whether  the  charge  was  true  or  false, 
anci  lie  ought  to  have  done  this  privately  before  he  took  any  open 
steps  against  the  serishtadar  :  because,  after  exposing  him  to  a 
public  trial,  even  if  the  charges  were  proved  to  be  totally  ground- 
less,  he  could  never  repair  the  injury,  which,  not  only  the  character 
of  the  serishtadar,  but  of  his  own  administration,  would  have  suf¬ 
fered.  The  Collector  says  that  the  serishtadar  was  at  liberty  to 
have  cross-questioned  the  witnesses,  hut  that  he  never  sought  to  do 
it.  This,  however,  was  not  sufficient.  The  Collector  was  not  trying, 
as  a  judge,  a  case  between  plaintiff  and  defendant,  bub  was  examin¬ 
ing  whether  his  principal  native  servant  was  a  proper  person  to 
continue  to  hold  that  office,  and  he  ought  therefore  to  have  taken 
the  most  likely  means  of  establishing  this  point  by  cross-question¬ 
ing  himself  the  witnesses  against  the  serishtadar,  as  well  as  those  in 
his  favour. 

The  removal  of  the  serishtadar  from  his  house,  and  the  separating  Harsh  treat, 
him  from  his  family,  were  acts  of  great  harshness  and  altogether  Soiisei the 
unnecessary.  He  might  with  perfect  safety  have  been  allowed  to  officia1- 
remain  undisturbed :  greater  extremities  could  hardly  have  been 
requisite  had  he  been  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  peace 
of  the  country.  The  imposition  of  such  an  enormous  fine  as  4000 
rupees  would  have  been  an  oppressive  measure,  even  if  the  charges 
Had  been  proved  in  the  clearest  manner  ;  but  it  becomes  in- 
fimtelv  more  so  when  we  see  on  bow  little  foundation  they  rest. 

The  Beeruxataon  no  doubt  authorizes  the  levying  double  the  amount 
I  lie  i  hp-  f  u  ptly  received  from  the  public  servant  who  re  - 
wives  n  n.  u  r&ulabion  cannot  in  every  case  he  carried  to  its 
cziieom  lentil  -buout  the  greatest  injustice.  In  the  present 
instance,  bao.  we  been  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  serishtadar’s  guilt, 

_  shod'"  b  c  Jar  light  dismissal  from  office,  either  without  a  fine, 
or  with  r  o  >  aiding  one,  a  sufficient  punishment.  But  as  I  sec 
no  proof  of  any  one  of  the  charges,  I  concur  iu  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue  that  the  amount  levied  from  Jivan  Rao  should 
be  repaid  to  him  with  interest.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  he  could 
at  the  same  time  be  restored  to  his  office,  but  after  what  has  passed 
there  is  too  much,  reason 'to  apprehend  that  the  Collector  and  he 
would  never  act  cordially  together,  and  that  the  public  interests 


would  in  consequence  suffier- .materially.  The  Board  or  Itevuiiuc 
might,  however,  be  requested  to.  -give  this  subject  their  consider, 
ation.  1  ■  ' 

Nothing  is  more '  extraordinary  in  .the  Collector’s :  ■■proceedings 
than  his  never  appearing  to  doubt  any  of  the  charges,  and  he  gives 
up  the  third,  only  because  an  alibi  is  proved.  He  seems  to  have 
considered  himself  as  surrounded  by  a  combination  formed  by  the 
influence  of  the  serishtadar  to  prevent  his' receiving  true, infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  affairs  in  his  district.  Vigilance  is  an.  excel-; 
lent  quality  in  a  Collector,  but  none  is  worse  than  habitual  sus¬ 
picion,  because  it  destroys  all  confidence  between  him  and.  those, 
who  act  under  him,  and  obliges  him  to' trust  to  designing  strangers. 
The  influence  of  Vengu  Mudali  is  strongly  shown  by  the  •Collector's, 
own  letter,  where  he  states  that  Vengu'Mudali  .  requested  him- to 
continue  the  tab sildar,  Rama ya,  in  office,  and  that  he  employed, 
Vengu  Mudali’s  peons  to  watch  the  serishtadar,  because  he  could 
not  trust  his  own. . 


APPENDIX  A. 

PROCLAMATION  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  AGRICUL¬ 
TURISTS,  MERCHANTS,  AND  OTHER  INHABITANTS 
OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  TRIPATUR  * 


lOfck  December,  1796. 

IIule  1.— Objects  of  the  survey. 

Whereas  your  district  has  been  surveyed,  and  the  rents  of  it  fairly  ascer¬ 
tained,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  Sirkar  its  dues,  and  to  the  industrious  the 
advantages  that  accrue  from  the  improvement  of  laud,  it  is  proposed  to  effect 
these  salutary  purposes  by  the  following  Regulations. 

Rule  2. — General  divisions  of  lands. 

The  assessment  of  all  lands  that  were  assessed  and  farmed  out  at  the  time 
of  the  survey,  being  fixed,  they  are  in  future  to  be  denominated  putlcutt. 
nellam,  or  '  holdings,’  and  those  which,  not  being  then  assessed  and  farmed 
out,  remained,  nagadi-nellam,  or  ‘rateable  lands.’ 

Rule  3. — Of  lands  permanently  rated. 

The  ‘  putkutt-nellam’  being  measured  and  valued,  the  assessment  of  every 
individual  field  in  it,  when  at  the  full  rate,  is  fixed  for  ever ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Government  is  never  to  require  more,  or  receive  less,  nor  you  to  pay  less 
or  more,  than  the  present  rate,  unless  when  those  fields  actually  ‘  dry’  shall 
hereafter  he  converted  into  1  wet’  by  the  constructing  of  tanks,  cutting  of 
canals,  or  other  means  that  may  hereafter  be  undertaken  at  your  desire  or 
with  your  consent,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  when  the  rates  will 
be  proportionally  raised,  according  to  the  consequent  increase  of  the  produce, 
and  in  like  manner  fixed  for  ever.  But  if  you  carry  on  such  works  at  your 
own  expense ;  plant  topes  of  palmyras,  cocoa-nut,  tamarind,  mango,  orange, 
lime,  or  plantain  trees;  gardens  of  hetel-nut,  betel-leaf,  sugar-cane,  or  any 
other  such  productions,  on  which  a  high  rent  has  been  formerly  exacted,  you 
may  depend  on  receiving  the  advantages  accruing  from  these,  and  from  every 
other  improvement  of  your  lands,  while  you  continue  to  pay  the  established 
rates;  those  constituting-,  except  in  the  case  above  mentioned,  the  annual 
demand  upon  them,  on  the  part  of  the  Sirkar,  for  ever.  Upon  these  princi¬ 
ples,  you  may  rent  out  lands,  which  you  may  raise  in  value  by  tillage  and 
manure,  at  rates  greatly  exceeding  the  Sirkar  rates,  if  there  be  a  demand  for 
them,  while  you  will  continue  to  pay  the  fixed  rates  to  the  Sii'k&r  for  ever. 

Rule  4. — Of  lands  changeably  rated. 

The  ‘  nagadi-nellam’  being  measured  by  meadows  or  tracts,  divided  at  some 

*  These  are  the  Regulations  referred  to  in  the  second  note  ou  page  3. 
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full  assessment  the  first,  and  every  year  after;  for  two  years’  follow,  fourteen - 
sixteenths  of  the  assessment  the  first,  full  assessment  the  second,  and  every 
succeeding  year;  for  three  years’  fallow,  twelve  the  first  year,  fourteen - 
sixteenths  the  second,  and  full  assessment  the  third  year;  for  five  years’ 
fallow,  eight  the  first  year,  eleven  -sixteenths  the  second,  and  full  assessment 
the  third  year;  for  six  years’  fallow,  six  the  first,  nine-sixteenths  the  second, 
and  full  assessment  the  third  year ;  and  for  seven  years’  fallow,  four  the 
first  year,  eight-sixteenths  the  second,  and  full  .assessment  the  third  year. 
Moreover,  as  it  is  supposed  that,  by  the  time  lands  have  been  seven  years 
fallow,  they  lose  so  much  of  the  vegetative  property  they  acquire  by  cultiva¬ 
tion,  as  to  approximate  to  the  state  of  such  as  never  have  been  cultivated,  all 
that  may  be  fallow  a  greater  number  of  years,  and  all  baujar  or  waste  lands 
whatever,  are  to  be  rated  the  same ;  that  is,  one-quarter  the  first,  one-half  the 
second,  and  full  assessment  every  succeeding  year. 

Rule  5. — Of  taxes  included  in  the  land  revenue. 

The  quit-rent  of  all  ‘  mam*  lands  is  to  continue  till  the  end  of  the  current, 
year  (Fasli  1206),  as  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  All  taxes  levied  upon  castes 
and  articles  of  the  land-custom  included  in  the  land-rent,  to  remain -as  at  the 
time  of  survey,  to  the  end  of  the  current  year  {Fasli.  1206) ;  that  is,  every 
caste  or  trade  is  to  be  required  to  pay,  jointly,  the  same  amount,  for  the  year, 
which  will  be  more  or  less  than  they  then  paid  individually,  according  as  their 
number  has  increased  or  decreased  while  they  will  altogether  contribute  the 
same  they  did  that  year  to  Government :  for  which  purpose,  those  of  every 
village  must  occasionally  meet  to  assess  thomselveB,  and  not  leave  it  to  their 
head  merchants,  ohetties,  potails,  or  others,  to  regulate  their  share.  ■  Such 
articles  as  are -commonly  farmed  out,  will  be  given  in  rent  to  the  highest, 
bidders  by  the  munsifs  and  curnums,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Collector,  by 
whose  pattah  they  will  be  held  in  farm. 

Rule  6. — Bates  to  be  exacted  of  ike  cultivating  classes. 

The  above  rates  of  assessment  being  generally  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
'  punji’  or  dry,  and  two-fifths  of  the  ‘  nanji’  or  wet  crops,  in  money,  and  these 
being  the  portions  of  the  produce  which  the  ryots  who  divided  the  crops  have 
always  paid  to  the  Government  or  Sirkar,  their  immediate  lessors,  they  are  on 
that  account  to  be- required  of  all  ryots  who  are  inhabitants  of  the  -Company’s 
districts.  As  many  ryots  may  desire  to  cultivate  unoccupied  lands  after  the 
season  for  sowing  the  principal  crops  usually  grown  in  every  description  of 
the  soil,  from  which  it  derives  the  greatest  share  of  its  value,  is  past,  and 
when  there  is  only  time  loft  to  sow  the  inferior  kinds  of  grain  in  each,  only 
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twelve-sixteenths  of  the  ordinary  assessment  oE  the  dry,  and  eleven. sixteenths 
of  the  wet  land,  will  be  required  for  fields  that  may  be  rented  after  the  10th 
October  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Bole  7, — Rates  to  be  exacted  where  the  land  is  held  by  castes  that  do  not  culti¬ 
vate  themselves. 

As  there  are  castes  who  farm,  and,  being  under  the  necessity  o£  employing 
the  ryots  whose  occupation  is  agriculture,  to  cultivate  their  lands,  cannot 
afford  the  ordinary  rates,  four-fifths  only  of  the  ground-rent  shall  be  required 
of  them.  This  indulgence  will  be  exclusively  extended  to  all  Brahmans, 
whose  caste  does  not  admit  of  their  holding  the  plough,  and  to  all  persons 
who  can  prove  their  having  served  the  Company  as  sepoys  twenty  years ; 
because  they  are  unaccustomed  to  labour.  It  will  likewise  be  granted  to  such 
other  persons  as  the  Collector  may  think  entitled  to  it  from  their  condition, 
and  may  have  stock  to  employ  in  farming.  But  lands  so  disposed  of,  are  only 
to  continue  on  such  favourable  terms  while  the  original  grantees  may  occupy 
them,  and  to  be  resumed  by  the  Government  whenever  they  part  with  them, 
that  they  may  be  included  again  with  other  lands  that  pay  the  full  assess¬ 
ment.  As  these  individuals  thus  favourably  treated  may  be  bribed  to  defraud 
the  Sirkiir  by  procuring  lands  in  their  name  for  others,  whoever  shall  be  con- 
vieted  of  doing  so,  they  and  their  accomplices,  shall  be  fined  a  year’s  rent  of 
the  lands  so  obtained,  and  banished  the  district. 

Role  8. — Rates  to  be  exacted  of  refugees. 

As  encouragement  for  refugees  from  the  Carnatic  or  Balaghat  to  settle  in 
the  Company’s  territory,  only  half  the  ordinary  assessment  will  be  required 
of  them  for  three  years,  or  such  other  period  for  which  lands  may  be  granted 
them.  The  increase  of  population  inducing  this  measure,  ten  acres  of  the 
‘dry,’  and  two  and  a  half  of  the  ‘wet’  land,  will  be  given  for  every  two 
ploughs  or  ryots  ;  that  is,  half  of  each  description  for  every  one  ryot;  and.  in 
the  same  proportions  for  any  number.  The  condition  of  granting  lands  on 
these  terms  being  the  grantees’  residing  in  the  Company’s  district,  they  will 
not  be  continued  to  any  other  who  may  purchase  the  lease,  unless  the  grantee 
and  all  the  ryots  who  immigrated  with  him,  or  an  equal  number,  and  proved 
to  be  his  followers,  remain  in  the  ceded  district.  As  a  further  inducement 
for  aliens  to  come  and  live  under  the  Company’s  government,  the  principal  of 
every  party  that  comes  shall  have  the  headmansbip  of  any  village  he  may 
prefer,  provided  the  number  of  ploughs  be  may  bring  with  him  be  equal  to  a 
quarter  of  the  ploughs  actually  belonging  to  it ;  that  there  be  unoccupied 
lands  sufficient  in  it  for  the  additional  number  of  hands;  and  that  he  be 
qualified  tor  that  situation.  If  incompetent,  or  he  should  not  desire  it,  any 
other  person  of  i,he  number,  for  whom  the  party  may  declare  a  preference, 
shall  be  appointed.  As  strangers  from  other  districts  belonging  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  may  pretend  to  have  immigrated  from  the  Carnatic  or  Balaghat,  in  order 
to  procure  lauds  so  much  underrated,  whosoever  shall  be  found  guilty  of  such 
fraud,  or  connive  at  it,  shall  be  fined  a  year’s  rent  of  the  lauds  so  obtained, 
and  punished  besides  with  the  utmost  severity. 

Rule  9 .  —  Rates  to  be  exacted  of  mulberry,  etc.,  planters. 

The  Company  being  desirous  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  silk  mid  other 
valuable  productions,  only  onc-sixtccnth  of  the  ordinary  rates  of  assessment 
will  be  required  for  lands  growing  the  mulberry,  the  Mauritius,  notion,  the 
opmitia,  black  pepper,  coffee-,  cinnamon,  cardamoms,  sandal,  or  other  exol  io 
plunk-.,  for  the  first  seven  years  ;  and  after  that,  only  half  of  those  rate;.. 
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Rule  15.—  Penalties  for  ploughing  land  without  previously  engaging  to  pay  its 


^  Whoever,  having  already  ploughed  their  lands,  shall  neglect  to  report  the 
same  to  their  head  of  the  village,  shall  be  fined  half  the  assessment,  and  who. 
ever  shall,  after  the  publishing  of  this  proclamation,  proceed  to  cultivate  lands 
without  previously  receiving  a  written  permission,  shall  bo  deprived  of  the 
produce,  or,  if  they  should  not  be  sown,  an  eighth  of  the  assessment  thereon. 

Eule  16. — The  whole  rent  of  every  field  to  he  required  of  whoever  may  plough  a 
part  of  them. 


As  some  fields  of  the  putkntt  are  left  partly  fallow,  by  reason  that  the 
poorer  ryots,  from  want  of  means,  cannot  plough  the  whole ;  and  many  objec¬ 
tions  occur  to  the  subdivision  of  them  into  plots  for  their  accommodation,  yon 
are  enjoined  to  occupy  such  fields  only  as  you  may  he  able  to  cultivate 
entirely  ;  for  whoever  shall  hereafter  plough  any  part  of  a  field  in  the  putkutt, 
shall  be  required  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  whole.  The  rateable  land  being  gener¬ 
ally  in  larger  portions,  it  will  be  parcelled  out  and  measured,  at  the  time  of 
demand,  in  such  portions  as  may  be  desired  by  the  candidates. 

Rule  17. — Mode  of  application  for  lands. 

All  persons  who  desire  lands  to  cultivate,  must  apply  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  heads  of  the  village  they  prefer,  in  which  they  see  land  unoccupied,  when, 
if  permanently  assessed  land,  they  will  be  informed  of  its  fixed  rent :  and  if 
‘  rateable,’  of  its  assessment  for  the  year,  or  portion  of  the  average  assessment 
of  the  village,  according  to  the  number  of  years  it  may  have  been  uncultivated  ; 
or,  if  the  village  be  deserted,  according  to  the  average  rates  of  the  three  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages.  The  next  step,  when  they  resolve  to  settle,  is  to  require  the 
heads  of  the  village  to  draw  out  mutual  agreements,  specifying  the  said  rates, 
field  by  field,  for  each  description  of  land,  and  the  condition  of  tenure.  If  of 
the  cultivating  classes,  it  only  remains  for  them  to  sign  the  obligation-bonds, 
and  give  them,  to  the  munsif,  who  will  deliver  them  the  ‘  pattahs’  or  grants, 
on  their  receiving  the  Collector’s  signature ;  but  if  of  the  privileged  classes, 
they  must  take  the  pattahs  aud  bonds  to  the  Collector,  with  such  persons  as 
may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  him  of  the  propriety  of  granting  them  the  indul¬ 
gent  terms  held  out  to  them  respectively  ;  when,  if  he  approve,  he  will  sign  and 
give  them  the  pattahs,  which  will  specify  that  a  fifth  of  the  amount  will  be 
required  of  those  holding  by  virtue  of  their  castes,  half  of  ‘  emigrants,’  and  a 
sixteenth  ot  •  rotakars  ;’  and  they  will  then  deliver  the  bonds  or  counterpart  of 
h  i  g  e  il"  1  i  dn  _  them  to  the  performance  of  their  engagements. 

Rule.  IS. — juoae  of  obtaining  advances  for  cultivation ,  etc. 


B/cle.  10. — Tanners  who  desire  it,  permitted  to  throw  up  their  leases  the  current 

As  ml  the  ncrmaucntly  assessed  land  of  your  districts  was  entirely  disposed 
of  m  i  i  'hen  i.ho  survey  was  made,  these  Regulations  inav  seem  to  apply  to 
it  but  partially  :  but  as  many  of  you,  from  inexperience  of  leases,  hare  taken 
more  lands  in  lease  than  vou  have  been  able  to  cultivate  every  year,  aud 
guttered,  m  consequence,  from  inability  to  pay  np  the  rents  of  such  fields  as 
you  have  been  oh  lined  to  leave  uncultivated,  it  is  now  determined  lo  absolve 
you  of  all  engagements  you  entered  into  that  year,  to  (be  end  (hat.  after  duo 
consideration  of  your  circmnstanccB,  .yon  may  rent  as  many  fields  as  yon  think 
you  will  be  able  to  cultivate  every  year  in  lease,  and  as  many  as  you  may 
c! loose  to  cultivate  for  the  current:  year  only  on  annual  tenure. 
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i  ~i  -r  '  ut'  ru,  ^ttlcinents  in  lease,  and,  as  appears  by  iny  correspondence 
i  1  m  j’dUr  intimately  connected  -with  them,  they  have  uniformly 
"  o  i  'tr  rf  my  ot(  ntion  and  inquiry. 

rd  ro\  a  t\  elvemonth  ago,  t.he  necessity  of  our  declaring,  upon 
a  i  r  ’  r  Minor,  by  what  means  the  objects  of  onr  appointment, 

c  i  . . I-  .  {■>  (mi  eminent  and  the  fruits  of  industry  to  (he  ryots,  might 

.venous  consideration,  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  being  able,  by  this  time,  to 
coiupiy  vitli  ihe  request  I  then  made,  which  was  to  be  soon  favoured  with 

My  communications  on  the  present  settlements  and  mode  of  management 
har  e  heretofore  been  confined  to  the  business  of  realizing  them  with  the  least 
inconvenience  to  the  ryots,  or,  more  emphatically  and  truly,  without  severity 
amt  (in  some  cases)  without  injustice.  They  have  been  confined,  in  short, 
to  the  functions  of  a  mutasiddi,  or  mere  Collector.  But  now  that  we  are 
called  upon  for  our  sentiments  on  the  effects  and  permanency  of  our  present 
assessments,  I  feel  desirous  of  extending  your  views  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
of  Indian  policy  which  too  evidently  pervades  our  system,  to  one  more  liberal 
and.  conducive  to  the  general  prosperity.  I  therefore  request  that  you  take 
this  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  any  '  measure  or  plan  of  reform  you 
may  have  in  meditation,  as  we  may  suppose  the  affairs  of  these  districts  will 
shortly  be  taken  into  consideration  and  a  final  arrangement  for  them  deter¬ 
mined  on. 

In  this,  I  only  request  you  to  follow  the  example  I  have  so  often  set  you, 
and  hoped  ere  this  to  have  repeated,  by  circnlating  a  form  in  which  I  intend¬ 
ed  to  state  every  question  that  has  occurred  to  me  respecting  the  land  rent, 
with  proposed  annotations  for  subjects  of  general  discussion,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  your  sentiments  on  each,  a  free  communication  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ones  being  the  most  approved  method  of  ascertaining  facts  and  devising  the 
best  rules  of  policy.  Anxious  to  finish  investigations  I  have  still  on  hand,  in 
time  for  adopting  certain  measures  in  our  settlements  the  current  year,  and 
not  expecting  to  be  pressed  for  our  reports  upon  the  lease,  I  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  defer  the  drawing  np  the  propositions  I  have  mentioned,  and  my  state 
of  health  does  not  enable  me  to  go  sufficiently  into  a  subject  that  requires  so 
much  consideration. 

Under  these  .circumstances  I  only  request  now,  in  the  words  of  the  Board, 
that,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  obtaining  system,  ‘  you  afford  any  explanations 
‘  that  may  occur  to  you  as  necessary,  relative  to  the  state  of  your  respective 
c  charge,  and  the  effects  that  have  been  therein  produced  by  the  present  as- 
!  sessmont,  together  with  your  sentiments  on  the  ultimate  and  more  import- 
‘  aut  objects  in  view,  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  district,’  with  a  refer¬ 
ence  to— 

1.  The  'poverty  of  the  inhabitants  in  general. 

2.  Frequency  of  their  removals. 

3.  Fluctuation  of  stock. 

4.  Precariousness  of  the  crops. 

5.  Fluctuation  in  the  price  of  grain. 

6.  Present  high  rental,  which  generally  affords  no  other  reward  to  ihe  culiiva. 
tor  than  the  wages  of  labour. 

7.  Consequent  cheapness  of  the  land. 

8.  Smallness  of  farms  in  general. 

9.  Constancy  of  change  in  the  number  and  extent  of  farms  from  the  necessity 


perform  such,  forced  mujugemanis  to  make;  dm  settlement  permanent. 

12.  hocessity  of  remissions,  even.  under  annual  settlement!;,  when  their 
forms  M-o  proportioned  to  their  circumstances  at  die  beginning  oi  the  yo.nr, 
and  which  must  ho  greater  under  learn  kc idiom  or:  Is,  because  the  same  rent 
being  demanded  after  any  reduction  of  tboir  stack,  their  inability  wujfit-' Wsctt- 
uiuhito  with  the  term  of  the  lease. 

13.  TT<mt  of  landed  security,  because,  tiio  land  not  yielding  in  general  any 
profits  of  stock  tinder  the  present  assessment,  it  is  worth  nothing,  aniens  to 
the  cultivator,  who  can  only  cam  his  bread  by  his  labour. 

14.  The  consequent  necessity  of  making  securities  pay  «p  the  rents  of  dcfancin 
and  absentees,  which  is  hard,  or  of  obliging  the  ryots  of  villages  to  pay  them, 
which  is  unjust. 

15.  Removal  of  head  farmers  awl  increase  of  small  ones,  consequences  of  re- 
ducing  the  profits  of  fanning  by  the  increase  of  the  rental,  or  exacting  the 
whole  of  the  ground  rent,  which  is  properly  the  farmer’s,  in  place  of  a,  portion 
of  it,  for  Government. 

16.  The  necessity  that  involves  of  Government  (that  is,  its  officers)  conducting 
the  affairs  of  husbandry  by  prescribed  and  fixed  rules,  which,  not-  applying  to 
all  times  and  circumstances,  are  detrimental  to  agriculture.- 

17.  The  loss  which  will  be  felt  by  the  petty  farmers  or  labouring  poor,  in  times 
of  scarcity,  from  the  want  of  the  head  farmers,  who  used  to  supply  them  -with  • 
grain,  and  doubtless  preserved  many  of  them,  when,  if  without  such  aid,  they 
would  have  perished,  the  not  having  which  now  at  hand  must  be  detrimental 
to  population. 

18.  Increase  of  the  public  revenue,  which  is  a  lakh  moro  than  TippooV  vil¬ 
lage  rental  in  1788-89,  when  it  was  higher  than  it  had  over  been  before.,  and 
probably  is  double  what  was  over  brought  into  tbe  public  treasury— an  increase 
which  must  be  a.  proportional  deduction  of  private  income,  and  not  only  n 
consequent  redaction  of  the  capital  formerly  employed  in  agriculture,  bus 
equally  a  loss  to  trade  and  manufactures. 

19.  Consequent  extension  of  Government’s  interest  in  agriculture,  which  gives 
it  a  greater  property  in  the  produce  than  any  other  government  has  been 
known  to  have,  which  involves  its  concerns  with  those  of  every  individual; 
because  there  is  not,  generally  speaking,  any  intermediate  class  of  the -inhabit¬ 
ants  between  it  and  the  cultivators,  which  creates  the  difficulty  of  recovering 
lawful  debts,  and  the  settling-  other  disputes,  without  interference  with  it,  and 
annoyance  to  the  Collector,  so  that  such  an  immersion  of  the  public  in  to  pri¬ 
vate  affairs  is  detrimental  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

20.  Multiplication  of  labour  which  such  an  extension  of  Govern.-, aaitis  concerns 
occasions  to  its  servants,  and  which  must  increase  demands  upon  the  Collector’s 
time,  or  oblige  him  to  delegate  authority  to  others. 

21.  Ineflicacy  of  delegated  authority,  from  the  want  of  modern lion ,. zeal,  -or 
ability,  and  oftener  from'  the  abuse  of  it,  which  indicates  that  the  conduct  of 
agriculture  should  be  left  to  tbe  husbandmen,  who  can  yield  to  all  times  and 
circumstances  ;  the  administration  of  justice  to  persons  who  are  nos  concerned 
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j.n  their  awards ;  and  that  the  functions  of  revenue  officers  should  be  limited 
to  their  own  province,  the  only  means  of  which  appears  to  be  the  reduction  of 
the  present  rental,  as  that  alone  can  give  value  to  land,  and  make  way  for 
that  middle  order  of  men  which  is  found  in  all  civilized  societies. 

These,  or  tliftir  opposites,  are  the  points  by  which,  it  appears  to  me,  the 
nature  and  effects  of  our  present  assessment,  and  of  the  settlements  in  lease, 
must  be  determined,  on  which  account  I  wish  reference  to  be  made  to  them  in 
your  reports.  I  must  specially  observe  that,  in  doing  so,  some  of  them  must 
be  considered  as  only  applying  to  the  state  of  the  country  in  general,  and  that 
it  is  left  for  you  to  determine  the  application  of  them  to  particular  districts. 
They  appear  to  me  so  connected  with,  and  important  to,  the  objects  in  view 
on  which  your  sentiments  are  desired,  that  I  wish  them  to  be  severally  made 
the  subject  of  particular  consideration,  and  in  the  succession  they  are  placed, 
for  the  convenience  of  adding  my  remarks,  which  the  Board  will  expect,  and 
I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  giving ;  for  it  is  my  anxious  wish  to  satisfy  all 
doubts  relative  to  the  survey,  to  remove  all  objection  to  our  assessment,  and 
to  have  a  mode  of  settlement  established  in  these  districts,  by  superior 
authority,  before  I  resign  my  charge. 

Though  I  have  signified  a  desire  that  you  adopt  the  above,  as  a  form,  for  the 
explanations  required,  I  do  not  propose  that  your  discussions  shall  be  confined 
to  the  matter  it  contains,  but  hope  that  you  will  furnish  much  additional 
information  on  the  grand  objects  of  inquiry,  and  throw  new  lights  upon  them, 
for  none  admit  of  a  greater  range,  and  perhaps  they' never  have  been  treated 
by  persons  possessing  your  minute  and .  local  knowledge,  experience,  and 
ability.  I  wish,  however,  if  you  go  far  into  the  subject,  that  you  begin  as  low 
as  you  can,  and  that  you  ascend  in  analytical  progression,  because  revenue 
and  all  things  on  which  it  depends  connect,  making  a  whole ,  and  positions  are 
earliest  admitted  when  their  natural  connection  is  observed  and  they  are 
founded  on  facts  previously  established. 

I  request  that  statements  of  your  settlements  for  the  term  of  the  lease  may 
be  transmitted  with  your  reports,  in  the  accompanying  form  ;  for  though 
animal  statements  have  been  made  of  some  districts  since  they  were  surveyed, 
and  it  be  doubtful  that  the  settlements  of  others  in  lease  will  be  continued  so 
for  the  term  proposed,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  a  general  statement  of  them 
before  the  Board,  as  showing  completely  the  progress  of  the  survey,  the  rise 
of  the  settlements  m  every  district  to  their  height,  and  the  intended  periods 
of  their  lease. 

Ton  will,  oi  course,  attend  to  the  request  of  the  Board  that  it  may  have  our 
reports  soon,  and  1  have  only  to  add,  as  one  from  myself,  that  you  send  me  in. 
by  that  time,  some  ol  your  village  registers  of  the  survey,  which  will  supply 
me  with  what  is  required  for  the  district  registers,  and  general  ski tcineius. 
all  of  winch  wo  dkiy  be  assured  will  afford  the  Board  peculiar  satisfaction.'" 

(Signed)  ALEXANDER  BEAD, 

SworinlonU'nt  Collector. 

Tim  'in  .  i  •  ’  nO/ 
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APPENDIX  BA 

CM'  THE  MODE  OF  CONDUCTING  A  RYOTWAfJ 
SETTLEMENT, 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Rcvenne. 

Gentlemen, 

Para.  1.  I  had,  some  time  ago,  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  Stb 
September  last,  with  a  copy  of  an  extract  from  the  Honourable  Court  of 
Directors,  dated  the  6th  November,  1805,  and  of  the  Minutes  of  Government 
thereon,  dated  the  1st  August,  1S06;  and  I  shall  now,  agreeably  to  the  orders 
of  the  Board,  give  as  circumstantial  an  explanation  of  the,  manner  in  which 
the  buhviir,  or  individual  settlement,  is  made,  as  the  subject  seems  to  require. 

2.  This  kind  of  settlement,  though  it  appears  intricate  and  laborious,  is  so 
greatly  facilitated  by  a  variety  of  causes,  as  to  render  the  execution  of  it 
easy,  to  any  person  of  common  attention.  It  is  the  -ancient  and  universal 
practice  under  all  the  native  governments;  and  hence  the  Collector  has  no 
trouble  of  introducing  a  system,  but  has  only  to  follow  that  which  he  finds, 
already  established. 

Districts  are  divided  into  villages  under  the  management  of  potails,  or  head 
farmers,  who  are,  from  long  habit,  perfectly  capable  of  making  the  settlement 
of  their  respective  villages  ;  and  the  ryots,  from  having  been  long  accustomed 
to  be  guided  by  them,  readily  agree  to  what  they  fix  or  propose,  as  it-  is 
usually  what  they  themselves  know  to  be  the  proper  rent. 

In  all  villages,  the  ryots  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  and  debating  upon- 
the  subject  of  rent;  but  there  are  many  villages  in  which  they  settle? 
among  themselves  the  exact  proportion  of  the  whole  rent  -that  each  in-., 
dividual  is  to  pay.  These  are  called  Visapadi,  or  sixteenth  -villages,  from 
the  land  and  rent  being  divided  into  sixteenth  shares ;  "and -.they  compose 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Cuddapah  province,  which  is  about  one-third  of 
the  Ceded  Districts,  besides  being  scattered,  though  rnoro  thinly,  .over-' 
other  parts  of  the  country.  When  the  season  of  cultivation  draws  near,  all 
the  ryots  of  the  Visapadi  village  .assemble. to  regulate  their  several  rents  for 
the  year.  The  pagoda  is  the  place  usually  chosen'  for  this  purpose,  from  the 
idea  that  its  sanctity  will  render  their  engagements  with  each  other,  the  more 
binding.  They  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  agricultural. stock- -of  each  indivi¬ 
dual,  and  of  the  whole  body,  the  quantity  of  land,  to  the  culture  of  which  it  is 
adequate;  and  they  divide  it  accordingly, ,  giving  to-  each''  man  'the  portion 
which  he  has  the  means  of  cultivating,  and  fixing  his  share  of  the  rent;  "aud 

*  The  letters  included  in  this  Ap-  expressed  in  the  paper  .printed  on 
pe'ndix  are  inserted  as  illustrating  and  pp.  107—109,  regarding  the  ryot, wifi’ 
elucidating  the  opinions  more  briefly  system  of  laud. revenue. 
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whether  his  shave  be  one  or  two  sixteenths,  he  pays  this  proportion,  whether 
the  whole  rent  of  the  village  be  higher  or  lower  than  last  year. 

Every  village  is,  in  fact,  a  small  eollectorate ;  and  where  the  potail  does  his 
uuty.  the  Collector  has  only  to  confirm  what  he  has  already  done.  From  all 
these  circumstances,  together  with  the  aid  which  is  derived  from  the  tahsil- 
clai'G  and 'their  cutcherries,  the  kulwar  settlement,  which  on  the  first  view 
might  appear  to  be  an  endless  task,  is  so  much  simplified,  that  it  may  be 
.accomplished  by  any  person  of  ordinary  talents  and  exertion. 

3.  The  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  it,  arise  from  false  accounts,  from 
doubts  concerning  the  rate  of  assessment,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  ascertain¬ 
ing'  the  condition  of  the  poorer  ryots.  There  is  perhaps  no  curnum  who,  in 
any  oue  year,  ever  gives  a  perfectly  true  statement  of  the  cultivation  of  his 
village  ;  and  it  is  only  the  fear  of  removal  or  suspension  that  can  make  him 
give  such  accounts  as  are  tolerably  accurate.  The  proper  rate  of  assessment 
is  found,  either  by  reference  to  the  accounts  of  former  years,  or  by  compari¬ 
son  with  the  rent  of  lands  of  the  same  quality  which  have  long  been  nearly 
stationary ;  and  the  condition  of  the  poorer  ryots  is  learned  from  the  concur¬ 
ring  testimony  of  their  neighbours,  who  at  the  same  time  will  not  exaggerate 
their  poverty,  lest  the  remissions  which  may  in  consequence  be  granted,  should 
fall  upon  themselves.  A  short  explanation  of  what  takes  place  in  the  kulwar 
settlement  of  a  single  district  or  talisildari,  will  equally  apply  to  the  whole 
number  of  districts  forming  a  eollectorate.  I  shall  here  speak  of  a  district 
in  its  ordinary  state  of  prosperity,  not  of  one  that  has  been  reduced  below  it, 
by  war  or  any  other  calamity. 

4.  A  district  paying  a  revenue  of  fifty  thousaud  pagodas  usually  contains 
about  a  hundred  villages,  differing  greatly  in  extent  and  produce  ;  some  of 
them  not  paying  more  than  a  hundred  pagodas,  and  others  as  much  as  five 
thousand  annual  rent.  Every  village  has  within  itself  a  complete  establish¬ 
ment  of  hereditary  revenue  servants  :  a  potail  to  direct  the  cultivation,  realize 
the  rent,  and  manage  its  affairs  in  general ;  a  curnum  to  keep  the  accounts ; 
and  a  certain  number  of  peons  to  act  under  the  potail,  in  collecting  the  kists 
from  the  ryots.  When  the  ploughing  season  begins,  the  potail  ascertains 
what  land  each  ryot  can  cultivate;  he  piermits  those  who  may  have  met  with 
losses  to  relinquish  a  part  of  their  land,  which  he  distributes  to  others,  who 
limy  be  willing  to  take  it ;  and  to  such  as  require  none,  he  continues  their 
former  lands.  He  docs  not  fix  their  rents,  because  this  is  done  by  the  Collec¬ 
tor  when  the  season  is  so  far  advanced  that  a  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the 
crop  ;  hut  he  assures  them  that  their  respective  rents  will  continue  the  same 
as  last  year,  only  making  allowance  for  such  alterations  as  may  become  un¬ 
avoidable,  from  the  total  revenue  of  the  village  being  somewhat  raised  or 
lowered  by  the  collector  :  they  are  satisfied  with  this  promise,  receive  betel 
from  him  as  a  confirmation  of  it,  and  yoke  their  ploughs.  Specific  written 
engagements  cannot  be  made  with  them  at  this  early  period  of  the  year, 
because,  as  in  annual  settlements,  where  tbe  failure  of  the  crop  is  great, 
remissions  must  he  allowed,  so  where  the  produce  is  uncommonly  abundant, 
increase  must  be  taken  to  balance  such  failures ;  because  the  potail  having 
relations  and  friends  in  the  village,  to  whom  he  would  be  partial,  could  not 
safely  he  entrusted  with  the  power  of  fixing  rents;  and  because  the  ryots 
themselves  will  not  ill  this  yrear  agree  to  pay  the  same  rent  in  the  ensuing  one, 
lest  they  should  meet  with  losses,  which  would  be  aggravated  by  a  rout 
which  they  might  then  be  unable  to  bear.-  The  tahsilddr  goes  round  liir.  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  II is  business  is.  chiefly  to  regulate  culli- 


1  iVojn  tbo  !nr'Cp’,';;!y  h' 
ii,  or  impeded  by  disputes  among  UiO  principal  ryots, and  to rnafco'sitlVHTKg's 
id  (!oo)-!;r  Brn't  j'lir  lilio  pttrohose  of:  food,  ploughs,  or  oiiffio.  Mo  also  as-r-sr- 
!  what  loud  each  ryot  lma  already  cultivated,  or  engaged  to  culfcmrti!  <!»)■- 
>Ii<>  year,  which  he  docu  by  assembling  (.be  ryots  in  tJwir  respective  villages, 
n.v nil i i ! r ii if>-  i/bcon  in  Ujo  presence of  the  potn'ils  ami  onrnnmK  ;  and  necointfe  1 
iu  in  mi  occupied  and  unoccupied  arc  i.akon  by  Jbi.Hon.lcbo  ny\  which  accom* 
m  him.  Ho  goes  round  again  when  the  crops  arc  ripening,  tim.ee  rhoir 
i(  ion,  anti  to  ascertain  whether  the  quantity  of  land  actually  cultivated  Ik 
i  or  less  than  that  which  the  ryots  hud  engaged  to  take. 

'.Dio  Uolloolor  sets  out  on  his  circuit  iu  September  ot  October,  who):  the 
■  crops  begin  to  bo  reaped,  and  the  late  ones  to  be  sown.  On  arriving  in 


a.  iiislrict  ho  assembles  all  the  ryots  of  the  four  or  live  nearest  villages.  Tire 
lirsL  business  is,  to  louru  how  far  the  cultivation  of  the  present  year  is  more 
or  less  than  that  of  the  last.  This  is  soon  done,  by  the  help  of  the  tuhsildflrs' 
mid  canumis'  accounts,  compared  with  the  reports  of  the  poto.ils  and  ryots.' 
Where  there  is  a  decrease,  it  is  commonly  owing  to  deaths,  emigration;-'  or  loss 
ol  cattle;  whore  there  is  an  increase,  it.  is  usually  derived  from  new  settlers,  or 
lulditioual  lauds  being  occupied  by  the  old  ones,  iu  the  case  of  decrease,  the 
rent,  of  the  lands  thrown  up  is  deducted  from  the  settlement  of  last  Year;  iu 
that  ul’  increase  the  rent  of  the  laud  newly  occupied-  is  added  j  and  in  both 
cases,  t  he  rent  of  the  remaining  lands  remains  the  same  as  before,  The  rows 
of  the  land  newly  occupied  is  determined  by  the  accounts  of  wbar,  it  was  in 
former  times,  or  if  snob  accounts  cannot  lie  procured,  by  the  opinions  of  rhe 
most  intelligent  ryots ;  but  the  full  rent  of  waste  land  is  not  exacted,  an  til  it 
has  been  in  cultivation  from  two  to  seven  year's.  The  number  of  years,  and 
the  gradational  rise  in  each  year,  depend  upon  the  nature  of  -the  land  and  the 
custom  of  the  village.  They  are  known  to  all  parties;  and  ail  aonbts .  ore 
removed  by  their  being  detailed  in  a  proclamation  or  oowlo  namaii,  under  the. 
Collector’s  seal,  circulated  to  every  village. 

If  the  cultivation  is  the  same  as  last  year’s,  and  no  failures  occur  among 
the  ryots,  the  rents  remain  unaltered.  If  the  crops  are  bad,  and  it  appears 
that  some  of  the  poor  ryots  must  have  a  remission,  the  loss,  or  a  part  of  it,  is 
assessed  upon  the  lands  of  the  rest,  where  if  can  be  done  without- causing  any 
material  inconvenience.  This  assessment  never  exceeds  ten  or  twelve  per 
cent,;  and  is  much  oftener  relinquished  than  carried  into  effect,  In  cases 
where  it  can  be  easily  borne,  it  is  frequently  agreed  -to  without  difficulty; 
ami  if  opposition  is  made,  it  is  generally  soon  got  over  by  the  mediation  of  the 
ryots  of  the  neighbouring  villages  present,.  These  discuss  the- point  in.  que3-. 
tion  with  the  ryots  of  the  objecting  village ;  tell  them  that  it  is  vhe  custom  of 
the  country;  use  sncli  other  arguments  as  may  be.  applicable  to  sho  subject  ; 
and  never  fail  in  persuading  them  to  accede  to  the  demand,  unless  it  is  really 
too  high,  in  which  event  it  is  lowered.  Wherever  individuals  or  villages  object 
to  their  rent,  it  is  always  the  most  expeditious  aud  satisfactory  wav  of  settling 
the  dispute,  to  refer  it  to  the  ryots  of  other  villages,  who  do  more  on  such 
occasions  in  half  an  hour,  than  a,  Collector  and  his  euteherry  in  a  whole  day. 

6.  The  great  number  of  ryots  assembled,  and  tho  publicity  of  every  oper- 
ation,  are  of  great  use  in  expediting  the  settlement.  If  failures  of  crops  are 
to  he  •  remitted  to  needy  ryots,  those  who  claim  indulgence  on  insufficient 
grounds  cannot  succeed,  because  their  neighbours;  who  are  present,  object  to 
it  ;  for  they  will  not  allow  a  remission- to  be  given  in.  which  they  do  not  them* 
selves  partake,  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  .if 
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rent  ia  anywhere  raised  too  high,  the  parties  on  whom  it  falls,  by  appealing  to 
the  judgment  of  the  ryots  of  other  villages,  get  an  abatement;  so  that  as 
much  aiij  is  derived  from  the  ryots  themselves,  as  from  accounts,  in  making 
the  settlement. 

7.  Vfljen  the  laud  in  cultivation  and  its  rent  have  been  ascertained,  the 
Collector  gives  every  ryot  a  pattah,  with  his  signature,  in  which  every  field 
he  holds,  and  its  rent  for  the  year,  are  inserted.  In  most  villages,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ryots  hold  the  same  field  several  years,  so  that  among 
fifty  individuals  there  are  not,  perhaps,  ten  whose  rights  require  alteration. 
When  the  Collector  has  finished  the  first  four  or  five  villages,  he  moves  on  a 
few  miles,  assembles  the  ryots  of  the  adjacent  villages,  and  having  settled 
their  rents,  proceeds  in  the  same  manner,  until  he  has  finished  the  whole 
district,  which  usually  requires  a  month  or  five  weeks.  The  Sub-Collectors, 
who  have  only  four  or  five  districts  each,  make  the  whole  tulwar  settlement 
personally.  My  own  division  is  too  extensive  to  be  annually  settled  in  detail 
by  one  person ;  and  I  therefore  leave  what  I  cannot  accomplish  myself,  to  the 
district'  servants.  I  make  the  village  settlements  of  every  district,  and  also 
the  kulwar  settlement  of  one  .district,  in  some  years,  and  of  one  village  in 
each  district  in  others,  and  direct  the  rest  to  be  done  by  the  tabsildars.  The 
tahsildar  having  one  village  as  a  model,  is  easily  enabled  to  settle  the  rest  in 
the  same  way.  The  rent  of  each  village  having  been  settled  by  me,  he  can 
only  add  to  it  by  including  lands  which  may  have  been  suppressed  by  the 
curnums,  and  he  can  only  lower  it  where  some  of  the  ryots  may  have  met 
with  great  losses.  If  he  lowers  it  without  cause,  the  ryots  who  do  not  share 
in  the  remission,  object  to  it  and  complain  ;  or  if,  without  altering-  the  rent  of 
the  village,  he  lowers  that  of  one  ryot  and  raises  that  of  another  unjustly,  the 
ryot  on  whom  the  extra  rent  is  thrown  complains.  Even  where  the  ryots 
neglect  to  bring  the  grievance  forward  immediately,  they  hardly  ever  omit  to 
state  it,  when  assembled  for  the  settlement  of  the  ensuing  year  :  and  the 
tahsildar,  knowing  that  the  gross  negligence  or  partiality  will  be  attended 
with  the  loss  of  his  place,  seldom  ventures  to  make  an  unfair  settlement. 
There  arc,  however,  cases  in  which  he  does  so,  either  from  ignorance  or  cor¬ 
rupt  motives  ;  bat  where  the  Collector  is  vigilant,  they  are  not  frequent. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  possibility  of  preventing  them  altogether;  for  the  Col¬ 
lector,  when  ho  makes  the  settlement  in  persoD,  may  be  deceived  occasionally 
by  the  sen-ants  of  his  own  cutcherry,  who  may  bs  dishonest  as  well  as  the 
tahsildar.  The  business  of  a  Collector  is  not  properly  so  much  to  labour 
through  nil  the  details  of  the  settlement,  as  to  make  those  do  it  who  can  do  it 
best.  The  potoils  and  curnums  of  villages  are  the  persons  most  capable  of 
making  the  settlement  correctly;  but  they  cannot  be  trusted,  because  they 
are  cultivators  themselves,  and  have  always  friends  and  enemies  among  the 
ryots.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  employ  a  tahsildar,  who,  not  being 
a  native  of  the  district,  is  not  so  liable  to  be  influenced  by  partialities.  --\s 
his  attention,  too,  is  confined  to  a  single  district,  he  will  consequently  know 
the  state  of  its  cnl  ti ration  better  than  the  Collector  or  his  ontolicvry,  anil 
will  be  better  qualified  than  them  to  make  the  settlements  properly  ;  and 
hence  I  ha  ve  found  that  the  settlements  of  taiisildars  have  usually  been  bet¬ 
tor  adapted  than  my  own  to  the  circumstances  of  the  ryots. 

8.  I  have  described  the  lculwir  settlement,  as  if  is  made  in  a  country  in 
■jy  internal  disturbances,  and  in  which  a  part  of  the  land  formerly  cultivated 


is  waste,  and  |,bo  roinn-mder  hold  at  a  rent  considerably  below  the  ancient 
standard,  the  process  is  more  tedious  and.  difficult,  because  it  is  requisite  not 
only  to  iucroiiso  or  diminish  the  rents  of  such  individuals  as  occupy  or.  throw, 
up  hind,  but  to  raise  the  rent  of  every  ryot,  by  raising  the  rent  of  ail  lands 
gradually  to  its  former  level,  following  cautiously  the  improving  condition  of 
the  ryots.  This  was  done  throughout  tho  Ceded  Districts  for  some  years;  but 
they  have  all  now,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  reached  their  standard  assess¬ 
ment.  The  same  mode  is  followed  it!  raising  the  general  rent  of  whole  vil¬ 
lages  and  districts,  as  the  particular  rent  of  a  few  individuals.  It  is  effected, 
by  the  moans  of  accounts,  of  the  opinions  of  intelligent  revenue  servants  ; 
and,  more  than  all,  by  the  assistance  derived  from  the  ryots  of  one  village  in. 
assessing  those  of  another. 

9.  When  a  district  has  been,  surveyed,  and  the  rent  of  every  field  permanently 
fixed,  the  kulwar  settlement  becomes  extremely  simple:  for  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  is  to  ascertain  what  fields  are  occupied  by  each  ryot,  and  to  enter 
them,  with  the  fixed  rents  attached,  to  them,  in  his  pattah  :  their  aggregate 
constitutes  his  rent  for  the  year.  He  cannot  be  called  upon  for  more,  but  he 
may  obtain  an  abatement,  in  case  of  poverty  or  extraordinary  losses.  He  has 
the  advantage  of  knowing  in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  when  ho  ploughs 
his  land,  the  exact  amount  of  what  he  is  to  pay  ;  he  knows  the  fixed  rents  of 
the  different  fields  which  he  cultivates,  and  that  the  demand  upon  him  can¬ 
not  exceed  their  total  amount ;  he  knows  the  utmost  limit  of  his  rent,  not  only 
for  tho  present,  but  for  every  succeeding  year ;  for  it  canuot  be  raised  unless 
he  takes  additional  land,  and  be  is  thereby  the  better  enabled  to  provide  for 
the  regular  discharge  of  his  kists,  and  against  the  losses  of  bad,  by  the  profits 
of  good  seasons. 

10.  The  kulwar  settlement,  though  it  may  appear  tedious,  when  compared, 
to  the  village  one,  is  however  not  only  better  calculated  to  realize  the  revenue, 
but  is,  on  the  whole,  a-  saving  of  time,  because  when  it  is  ones  made,  there  is 
no  further  trouble ;  but  in  the  village  settlement  there  is  so  much  room  for 
malversation,  for  many  disputes  between  the  potails  and  ryots,  about  . extra 
collections  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  withholding  of  rents  on  the  other,  that 
more  time  is  consumed  in  inquiring  into  those  matters  than  in  the  original 
settlement. 

11.  The  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  seem  to  be  apprehensive  that  too 
much  must  bo  left  in  the  kulwar  settlement  to  the  agency  of  native  servants 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  such  agency  can  bo  dispensed  with,  or  that, 
when  properly  controlled,  any  serious  evil  can  result  from  its  employment.. 
Without  it,  tho  Company’s  servants  could  do  little  or  nothing.  The  most 
experienced  Collector  could  hardly  make  the  settlement  of  ten  villages  in  a 
whole  year;  and,  after  nil,  it  would  most  likely  bo  done  very  indifferently. 
The  native  servants  are  restrained,  ns  far  os  men  with  inadequate  allowances 
can  be  restrained,  by  the  same  considerations  as  the  public  servants  in  other 
countries  :  by  the  fear  of  detection,  of  losing  their  situations,  and  of  punish¬ 
ment.  In  all  provinces  that  have  been  permanently  settled,  their  agency  hms 
been  used,  and  it  had  then  a  much  wider  field  for  abuse  than  in  the  kulwar 
settlements ;  because  such  provinces  having  been  previously  settled  for  some 
years,  by  villages,  taluks,  or  other  large  tracts,  without  descending  lower  into 
detail,  and  being  then  disposed  of  for  ever,  all  inquiry  was  at  an  end  :  so  that 
if  the  revenue  of  villages  or  taluks  could  be  undervalued  and  concealed  for  a  ■ 
short  period,  till. the  permanent  settlement  took  place,  all  danger  of  discovery 
was  over:  whereas,  under  the  ryotwar  system,  the  minute -process  'that,  ifr 
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-  ir  i  ill'll!  every  year,  renders  the  most  trifling  abuse  liable  every  moment 
r  mu,  When  the  rent  of  every  field  has  been  Used  by  survey,  there  is 
p  1  i  p  ior  abuse  :  .it  cannot  be  against  the  ryot,  but  may  be  in  bis  favour, 
Gf  u  fan  be  efiected  only  by  reporting  cultivated  land  as  waste,  or  by 

obi.unii;.-  i  emission  on  false  pretences  of  poverty}  but  it  has  already  been  shown 
iln.t,  hull!  the  pnbii'  manner  in  which  the  kulwar  settlement  is  conducted 
and  i.i:o  contending  interests  of  the  ryots,  either  of  those  modes  of  injuring 
the  leumue  can  never  reach  to  any  extent,  or  be  long  concealed.  There  can 
be  no  ih.mbt  that  the  kulwar  settlement  is  better  calculated  than  any  other  to 
bung  to  no w  be  whole  resources  of  the  country;  but  whether  it  is  equally 
well  adapted  to  improve  them,  can  perhaps  never  be  certainly  known,  but  by 
a  long  trial  of  its  effects  in  an  extensive  district. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  THOS.  MUNltO, 

Principal  Collector, 

Eoilkuntla,  30th  A'ou.  1806. 


ON  THE  CAUSES  WHICH  NECESSITATE  REMISSIONS 
OE  REVENUE. 

To  the  Collectors  of  the  Ceded  Districts. 

Gentlemen, 

Para.  1.  When  remissions  are  required,  it  is  generally  owing  to  some  one 
or  more  of  the  following  causes : — 1st.  Peculation  of  the  amildar  and  other 
district  servants;  2nd.  Peculation  of  the  potails  andournnms;  3rd.  Impro¬ 
vidence  of  the  ryots ;  4th.  Bad  crops  and  other  accidents ;  5th,  Over- 
assessment. 

2.  The  amildar’s  peculations  arise  either  from  the  public  revenue,  or  from 
a  private  assessment.  The  amildar  usually  wishes  that  rents  should  be  low, 
because  the  lower  they  are,  the  higher  he  can  make  his  private  assessment, 
and  the  less  probability  there  is  of  its  being  soon  discovered ;  because  the 
potai!  and  ryots,  partaking  in  the  benefit,  are  averse  to  informing  against  him. 
While  be  coniines  himself  to  his  private  assessment,  he  may  carry  on  the 
public  collections  without  leaving  any  balance  outstanding ;  but,  whenever  he 
appropriates  any  part  of  them  to  his  own  use,  he  raises  a  proportionate- 
balance  against  the  district ;  and  the  cause  of  it  will  very  soon  be  discovered, 
unless  the  division  servants  are  concerned  with  him,  and  the  Collector  is 
himself  very  indolent.  If  he  is  pressed  for  payment,  and  attempts  to  raise 
the  money  by  an  extra  assessment,  the  transaction  will  certainly  be  brought 
to  light  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  either  by  complaining,  or  by  talking  so 
much  of  it  that  it  becomes  known  everywhere,  and  is  carried  to  the  Collector’s 
cntcherry  by  some  person  who  wishes  to  recommend  himself  for  employment. 
The  amildar,  sensible  of  the  danger  of  an  extra  assessment,  seldom  ventures 
upon  it,  but  usually  prefers  the  safer  mode  of  fabricating  stories  of  loss  of 
crops  and  other  accidents,  and  of  the  inability  of  the  inhabitants  to  discharge 
the  balances.  When  snch  excuses  are  received,  it  ought  invariably  to  be  con¬ 
cluded,  unless  the  facts  are  very  fnlly  established,  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  his  conduct,  and  his  removal  from  office  ought  to  follow  without 


•  Inlay.  iJiri  wumsRBor  will  find  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  real  state  of- the 
bnlmicos  ;  for,  mi  proseing  the  villages  by.  which  they  are  reported  to  be  dec, 
the  iiihiihit.'Hits,  if  tboy  'have  already  paid  then*,  will,  in  order- to  save  them- 
solves,  inform  ugninst  the  lato  amildar,  -  ■ 

3.  The  potails  and  curnums,  when  they  know  that  the  amildar,  diverts  a 
part  of  the  public  revenue  to  his  own  emolument,  always -.follow  hi  ft-  example, 
ami  thereby  •  augment  the  outstanding  balance.  They -frequently  go  further? 
and  levy  additional  sums  from  the  more  substantial  cultivators,  because  they 
are  conscious  that  the  amildiir,  being  himself  guilty  of  malversation,,  will  not 
dare  to  bring  thorn  to  punishment.  These  last  impositions,  though  they 
do  not  affect  the  balance  of  the  current  year,  will  most  likely  increase  that  of 
the  next,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  diminish,  the  settlement*  The  potails 
and  curnums  can  hardly  ever  make  away  with  any  of  the  public  money  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  amildar.  If  in  any  case  they  do,  it  is  a  proof  tha  t 
he  is  either  very  careless  or  very  ignorant,  and  that  he  is  unfit  for  bis  situation. 
Their  influence,  particularly  when  they  have  obtained  ■  by  their  exertions  a- 
favourable  assessment  for  their  village,  is  usually  sufficient  to  make  the 
cultivators  conceal  the  demand  for  a  small  private  assessment  which  is -always, 
on  such  occasions,  made  upon  them,  provided  that,  together  with  the  public 
one,  it  does  not  exceed  what  their  rent  ought  to  have  been  ;  bub  when  they 
attempt  to  make  an  extra  assessment,  to  supply  any  deficiency  of  the  public 
revenue  which  they  may  have  embezzled,  the  cultivators  never  pay  it  without 
opposition:  and  they  will  always  complain  of  it  to  the  amildar,  unless  they 
suppose  that  he  is  a  party  himself,  and  will  not  hear  them. 

4.  The  mismanagement  of  the  cultivators  is  not  so  frequent  a  cause  of 
fail  are  as  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined.  When  they  have  money  sufficient 
to  pay  their  rents,  but  do  not  apply  it  to  that  purpose,  it  is  usually  expended 
upon  a  marriage  or  in  discharging  a  debt;  but  as  the  ryots,  when  left  to- 
themselves,  always,  pay  their  rent  in  preference  to  every  other  debs,  it  may 
generally  be  suspected,  when  they  act  otherwise,  that  the  district  or  village 
servants  are  concerned  in  the  transaction.  Many  potails  and  cumnms 
having,  under  the  late  Government,  embezzled  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  their 
villages,  and  been  forced  to  make  it  good,  by  borrowing  money  from  soul-airs, 
upon  bonds  running  in  the  names  of  themselves  and  their  villages,  -they 
frequently  employed  the  money  collected  as  revenue  in  paying  these  bonds, 
on  pretence  that  all  the  ryots  were  answerable,  as  well  as  themselves,  for  the 
debt.  They  call  upon  them  again  for  the  rent,  which  they  have  already  paid; 
but,  as  some  of  them  are  unable  to  comply,  an  outstanding  balance  appears 
against  the  village.  Besides  the  general  debts  of  she  village,  the  ryots  are 
often  so  much  pressed  for  their  own  private  debts  as  to  be  rendered  incapable 
of  discharging  their  rents.  These  debts  are  frequently  nothing  but  the 
accumulation  of  exorbitant  interest,  which  the  ryots  would  never  pay  if  ’they 
were  nob  afraid  of  being  compelled.  When  private  creditors  are  permitted  to 
seize  the  property  of  the  ryots  before  their  rents  ore  paid,  it  is  always  to  be 
inferred  that,  they  have  bribed  the  amildar;  and  when  the  potails  are  allowed 
to  assess  them  on  account  of  general  bonds,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
amildar  has  been  guilty  of  peculation,  and  that  he  cannot  support  the  cultiva¬ 
tors,  lest  the  potail  should  inform  against  him. 

5.  Bad  crops  are  the  chief  cause  of  failures,  and  consequently  of  remis¬ 
sions  :  and  i, hey  are  also  frequently  brought  forward  as  a  plea  for  obtaining 
remissions,  without  any  absolute  necessity.  All  complaints  regarding  them 
should  therefore  lie  received  with  very  great  caution,  Were  an  investigation ■■■■ 
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iv  be  oruereu  whenever  a  cultivator  thought  proper  to  solicit  an  indulgence 
lor  Ins  loss,  claims  would  soon  become  so  numerous  that  all  tbe  revenue  ser-  > 
rants  m.tne  country  would  not  be  able  to  examine  one-half  of  them.  The 
enUi  I oi"  i  ou'd  likewise  have  no  difficulty,  even  in  a  favourable  year,  of 
showmc  a  real  loss  of  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  revenue;  because  in 
every  village,  m  every  season,  there  are  a  few  fields  whose  produce  is  not 
equal  10  uieir  rent ;  and  these  fields  only  would  be  mentioned  as  cause  of  dis¬ 
tress  and  failure  ;  while  those  whose  crops  had  been  more  abundant,  having 
probably  been  already  reaped,  there  would  be  no  means  of  determining  how 
far  the  deficiency  of  produce,  in  the  one  case,  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
excess  in  the  other,  Were  it  even  possible  to  estimate  exactly  the  actual  loss 
in  every  year,  it  would  not  follow  that  it  ought  to  be  remitted  ;  for  the  same 
cultivators  who  have  lost  this  year  may  have  gained  last,  and  as  no  extra 
assessment  was  then  laid  upon  their  profit,  no  remission  can  now  fairly  be 
claimed  for  their  loss.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  crop,  should  it  have  been 
oven  less  than  the  seed,  they  should  always  he  made  to  pay  the  full  rent,  if 
they  can  ;  because  good  and  bad  seasons  being  supposed  to  be  equal  in  the  long 
run,  the  loss  is  merely  temporary,  and  the  making  of  it  good  is  only  applying 
to  the  deficiency  of  a  year  of  scarcity  the  funds  which  have  arisen  from  one  of 
abundance.  Though  there  is  no  rule  by  which  a  positive  judgment  can  be 
formed  whether  or  not  a  lyot  who  asks  a  remission  can  pay  his  rents,  it  may, 
in  most  cases,  be  discovered  by  ordering  the  amount  of  his  failure  to  be 
assessed  upon  the  village ;  for,  as  the  other  inhabitants  are  usually  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  circumstances,  if  he  has  any  means  of  answering  tbe  demand 
against  him,  they  will  point  them  out,  in  order  to  exempt  themselves  from 
being  burtliened  with  it.  In  the  same  manner,  when  a  village  fails,  if  the 
balance  upon  it  is  assessed  upon  the  neighhoming  villages,  the  desire  of  saving 
themselves  from  additional  taxation  will  induce  the  ryots  of  those  villages  to 
find  and  give  information  how  far  the  failing  village  may  he  able  to  pay  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  its  balance.  When  individual  balances  are  to  be  levied  upon 
the  village  by  which  they  are  due,  great  care  should  be  taken  lest  the  rigorous 
exaction  of  them  should  so  much  distress  the  inhabitants  as  to  disable  them 
from  cultivating  their  usual  quantity  of  land  the  ensuing  year.  The  amount 
of  tins  second  assessment  ought  seldom  or  ever  to  exceed  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
rent  of  the  ryots  of  the  muzera,  or  inferior  village,  on  which  it  is  imposed.  If 
a  balance  still  remains,  it  should  be  assessed  upon  all  the  muzeras  which 
constitute  the  motiza,  but  not  in  a  greater  proportion  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
rent.  Should  a  yarfc  of  the  balance  yet  remain  unextinguisbed,  it  ought  to  be 
remitted,  because  the  inhabitants  are  extremely  averse  to  contributing  to  the 
losses  of  any  village  but  their  own,  and  because,  if  more  than  an  additional  ten 
per  cent,  is  rinsed  upon  the  mouza  in  whose  muzera  the  failure  has  risen, 
there  is  great  danger  of  its  occasioning  a  considerable  decrease  of  cultivation 
the  following  season,  When  individuals  are  pressed  for  balances,  the  extent 
of  the  consequent  loss  can  never  exceed  the  sum  of  their  particular  rents;  but 
when  a  whole  rillnee  is  laid  under  a  greater  second  assessment  tjiiin  it  can 

tiie  failure  of  the  crops  gives  reason  to  apprehend  that  there  will  be  a  balance 
against  any  village,  the  amildar  ought  to  repair  to  the  spot  without,  delay  ; 
ascertain,  with  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  it  and  the  neighbouring  vil¬ 
lages,' 'what  sum  it  will  bo  necessary  to  raise  by  a  second  assessment. :  and, 
after  making  known  to  every  ryot  the  additional  amomit  ho  is  to  pay,  ink- 
measures  for  its  being  collected  with  the  last  or  two  last  kists.  When  (ho  Iocs, 
however,  appears  in  a  village  whose  inhabitants  are  able  to  make  it  good,  the 


ro  no  wofcioo  of  it,  bid  piwsced  with  his  colled 
there  had  .boon  a  plentiful  prop ;  (or  Van  n' 
much  JeSEoneu  by  giving  the  ryot:?  m>  on  hour;. 


0.  When  ovor-nssessmont  is  the  cause  of  mi  outafawling  bolnnco.-it  onghi 
.0  he  remitted:  for  it  would  bo  unjust  to  exact  more  from  the  cnhiv&twrfchon 
run  possibly  yield.  Canes  of  failure  from  ovor-SSPCWiw-nt 
■,  very  rare;  because  tlm  potails,  at  the  time  of  the  BeUleinnm;, 
>o  to  take  their  pattahs  if  it  is  too  high,  and  always  obtain  a 
when  they  show  clearly  that  it  is  over-rated.  Their  own  enmities  are 
‘  source  of  over-assessment-;  for  one  potail  often  <mg£ferato» 
the  produce  of  the  village  of  another,  or  offers  more  for  it  than  it  is  ready 
worth,  with  tiio  intention  of  supplanting  his  rival,  and  making  the  ryots  pay 
the  loss.  He  ought  to  be  obliged  to. pay  it  himself,  as  far -as  his  means  go  ; 
and,  if  they  are  not  sufficient,  the  difference  ought  to  be  remitted.  Jf,  by  any 
-mistake  or  false  information,  one  nmzera  in  a  rnouza  is  rated  too  high  .-Jini 
another  too  low,  a  second  assessment  ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  imder-ratod 
miizora,  and  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  balance. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant. 

(Signed)  THOS.  HUIfJtO, 

Principal  Collector, 

Cuddapau,  25th  August,  1802, 


ON  THE  THREE  MODES  OF  MAKING  A  RYOT  WAR 
SETTLEMENT. 

To  the  Collectors  of  the  Ceded  Districts. 

Gektlemen, 

Para.  1.  In  making  the  annual  revenue  settlements  there  are  three  ways 
which  are  usually  followed,  and  which  have  each,  according  to  particular 
circumstances,  tlieir  claim  to  preference.  The  first  is,  to  make  the  mouzawar. 
or  village  settlement,  of  a  whole  district  at  once,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the 
kuhvkr,  or  individual  settlement,  with  every  inhabitant  of  each  village  ;  the 
second  is,  to  make  the  village  settlement  of  one  village,  and  then  the  indi¬ 
vidual  settlement  of  it,  before  beginning  with  another;  and  the  third  is,-  to 
begin  by  settling  with  each  individual  of  one  village  separately,  and- then,  by 
adding  their  .vents  together,  to  make  the  village  settlement. 

2.  The  first  mode,  that  of  beginning  with  a  general  village  settlement  of  a 
whole  district,  is  that  which  I  always  observe  myself,  not  only  because  it  has. 
in  itself  many  advantages,  but  because  no  other  would  answer  in  a-  division  so 
extensive  as  mine.  It  is  much  more  expeditious,  and  is  also  frequently  as 
correct  as  the  others.  By  assembling  all  the  pot-ails  and  curnums  of  a  district 
in  one  place,  there  is  a  better  chance  of  obtaining  speedy  and  even  accurate 
knowledge  of  its  actual  state  of  cultivation,  than  there  is.  by  meeting  them  in 
their  respective  villages  ;  because,  besides  the  usual  information  to  be  derived 
from  the  curnums’  accounts,  there  is  always  a  great  deal  obtained  from  dis¬ 
charged  curnums  who  wish  to  be  restored,  and  front  persons  without  employ¬ 
ment  residing  in  the  different  villages,,  who  are  desirous  of  renting  them.  .-By 
drawing  intelligence  from  so  many  different  sources,  it  usually  happens  that 
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ol  "  of  sane  -ullages  is  more  fully  brought  forward  than  that  of 
M'ho'  r.  Rut.  of  the  potails  and  curnnms  of  such  villages  are  averse  to  being- 
hi  '-'-f-"  1  tinn  (lieu  neighbours,  they  seldom  fail  to  disclose  whatever 

’  f  110  r '  then  oonconled  resources ;  and,  in  this  manner,  the  total  actual 
i  m  <  1 1  di^tnct  is  soon  known;  and  after  the  gross  amount  of  the 

^  in-  it  ia  on  ■>  h  ed,  should  it  still  fall  so  heavy  on  any  particular  villages, 
u  is  easily  equalized  by  the  potails  themselves,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
cutcbsrrv.  When  neither  the  accounts  of  the  curnnms,  nor  any  other 
information,  raise  the  revenue  so  high  as  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  ought 
to  be.  and  wnen  it  is  therefore  thought  advisable  to  try  the  dangerous  experi¬ 
ment  ol  increasing  the  assessment,  not  from  the  accounts  of  the  current  year, 
but  from  the  presumption  that  the  produce,  being  known  from  authentic 
doenineuts  to  have  been  ranch  greater  some  years  ago,  cannot  possibly  be  now 
so  much  diminished  as  it  is  represented  to  be,  the.  additional  rent  which  may¬ 
be  imposed  upon  the  district  on  such  an  occasion  is  in  general  very  readily 
partitioned  by  the  potails  and  curnnms  among  their  respective  villages.  It  is, 
however,  very  hazardous  to  attempt  to  raise  the  revenue  upon  such  uncertain 
foundations;  for  there  is  often  more  mischief  done  by  one  year  of  over- 
assessment,  than  can  be  remedied  by  seven  of  moderation.  Revenue  servants 
who  have  had  much  experience,  can  easily  ascertain,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  potails  and  curnnms  proceed  in  distributing  the  extra  assessment,  w-hether 
or  not  there  be  really  a  corresponding  extra  produce.  When  they  divide 
the  extra  assessment  in  a  certain  proportion  among  all  the  villages,  it  is 
usually  a  proof  that  the  first  assessment  had  been  to  the  produce  nearly  in  the 
same  rates  in  them  all;  hut  it  is  no  proof  that  it  is  too  low.  When  they 
divide  the  extra  assessment  unequally,  it  is  a  strong  indication  that  at  least 
those  villages  on  which  the  greatest  additional  weight  is  thrown,  had  before 
been  under-rated.  The  chief  objections  to  making  a  settlement  of  all  the 
villages  of  a  district  at  once  are,  that  it  is  sometimes  detrimental  to  cultivation, 
by  keeping  the  potails  and  curnnms  away  from  their  villages  when  their 
presence  is  wanted  to  promote  it,  and  that,  by  bringing  the  heads  of  villages 
together,  it  enables  them  to  form  combinations  to  prevent  the  raising  of  the 
assessment,  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  thought  of.  Their  being 
assembled  is,  however,  much  more  frequently  attended  by  a  contrary  effect ; 
for  private  quarrels,  and  their  jealousy  of  any  of  their  neighbours  obtaining 
more  favourable  terms  than  themselves,  most  commonly  urge  them  rather  to 
exaggerate  the  value  of  each  other’s  villages,  than  to  form  any  concert  for 
tlieir  mutual  benefit.  In  my  division,  the  settlement  of  all  the  villages  com¬ 
posing  a  district  is  always  made  at  once,  and  the  kulwar,  or  individual 
settlement,  is  afterwards  made  by  the  amildar;  but  as  few  amildars,  who 
have  not  before  been  in  the  Company’s  service,  have  ever  seen  a  kulwar  settle¬ 
ment,  people  are  sent  from  the  cutcherry  to  carry  it  into  execution  in  all 
those  districts  where  it  is  thought  that  it  cannot  be  safely  entrusted  to  the 
amildar. 

8.  The  second  mode,  that  of  making  the  assessment  of  each  village  sepa¬ 
rately,  is  a  very  common  one.  It  is  less  liable  to  be  either  too  high  or  too 
low  than  the  district  settlement;  because  the  state  of  a  tank,  or  of  the 
cultivation  of  particular  fields,  about  which  there  may  be  a  dispute,  can  be 
readily  ascertained  by  sending  some  person  on  the  spot ;  because  those  who 
are  to  make  the  settlements  have  also  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
general  state  of  agriculture  among  the  lands  of  the  village  ;  because  it  can  be 
easily  discovered  whether  those  ryots  who  arc  reported  by  the  curnnms  to 


bate  emigrated,  aro  present  or  not  j -and -because  the -amount  of  the  mnhtai-fa,  ■ 
>>r  taxes  on  trades,  car  be  more  accurately  determined  at  the  village  irwlF 
than  anywhere  else.  Token  .the  village  settlement  is  once  fixed,  that 
different,  cultivators  is  greatly  facilitated..:*  because  the  potai)  and  enrrinm', 
knowing  that  a  certain  sum  must  be  levied,  give  every  assistance,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  a  few  of  their  own  relations,  to  make  a  fair  distribution 
of  it,  and  because  the  cultivators,  for  the  same  reason,  agree  without  mnioli 
difficulty  to  their  several  proportions ;  and  as.  the  discovery  of  every  unauthor¬ 
ized  in  am  or  cultivated  sirk&r  field  not  brought  to  account,  lightens  their 
particular  assessment,  a  regard  for  their  own  interest  encourages  them  ws 
give  information  of  many  frauds  of  tliis  nature,:  which  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  so  readily  detected.  Though  an  amildar  may  visit  and  settle  every 
village  separately,  -a  Collector,  who  has  the  management  of  five  or  six  dis¬ 
tricts,  must  settle  two,  three,  or  more  villages  in  one  place ;  for,  were  be  not 
to  do  so,  the  season  .would  be  over  before  he  could  finish  his  settlement.  He 
has,  in  this  way,  more  people  to  give  him  information  of  the  state  of  these 
villages,  than  he  could  have  had  by  going  to  each  of  them  separately. 

4.  The  third  kind  of  settlement,  the  kulwar  or  individual  settlement,  if  the 
cm-nums’ accounts  could  be  depended  upon,  would  naturally  ,  be  the  best, 
because  the  stock  of  cattle,  and  the  quantity  and  quality,  of  land  belonging  to 
each  cultivator,  being  known,  it  would  be  easy  to  fix  his  rent;  and  that  of  oil 
the  cultivators  added  together,  would  form  the  land  rent  of  the  village.  But, 
as  the  cumuius’  accounts -ore  always  false,  to  begin  with  fixing  the  rents.- of 
the  cultivators  would  not  only  be  the  most  tedious,  but  the  most  unequal  of  all 
settlements.  Every  single  cultivator  objects  to  his  own  assessment.  When 
the  cutcherry  servants,  by  stating  the  quantity  of  his  Jand  and  the  rent  that 
had  been  drawn  from  it  in  preceding  years,  endeavour  to  convince  him.  that  the 
assessment  is  moderate,  and  that  lie  ought  to  agree  to  it,  he  urges  -all  the’ 
excuses  commonly  brought  forward  by  that  class  of  men  :  that  grain  is  now 
very  cheap  ;  that  some  of  his  cattle  are  dead;  that  he  is  poor,  and  cannot  cul¬ 
tivate  his  land  without  an  abatement  of  rent.  He  is  privately  encouraged  by 
the  potail  and  principal  farmers  to  give  as  much  opposition  as  possible.; 
because  they  all,  iu  their  turns,  intend  to  do  the  same,  and  they  hope  that,  if 
he  can  obtain  a,  reduction  of  his  rent,  they  may  also,  under  the  same  pre¬ 
tences,  expect  the  same  indulgence.  Every  ryot  is  usually  sufficiently  careful- 
of  his  own  interest  to  dispute  about  his  rent,  whether  it  .is  high  orilbw  5  but 
should  there  even  be  some  among  them  who,  being  satisfied  with  it,  have  no 
thoughts  of  starting  objections,  the  fear  of  the  potails’  displeasure,  and  of  the 
reproaches  of  the  other  ryots  for  deserting  the  common  cause,  induces  them. 
to  raise  as  many  difficulties  as  any  of  the  rest:  Much  time  is  consumed,  in- .; 
thus  debating  upon  the  rent  of  every  individual  p,  and  -  if-  the. revenue  servants,  . 
either  believing  their  representations  of  their  distress,  or  wishing  to  expedite  . 
the  settlement,  allow  some  abatement  of  rent  to  those  who  are  reckoned  the  . 
poorest,  they  find  that  the  aggregate  of  these  remissions  not  only  pauses  a 
.considerable  loss  of  rent,  but  increases  the  difficulty -of  settling  other  Tillages,  - 
by  encouraging  the  ryots  -  to  insist  on  a  similar,  or  .perhaps  a  greater,  . reduc*  . 
tion.  The  ryots  who  dispute  the  most  obstinately,  even  though  their  rents. , 
are  already  too  low-,  are  the  most  likely  to  .get  a  further  abatement- ;  and- those 
who  are  less  noisy  and  litigious  are  most  liable  to  have  their-  rents,  perhaps 
already  too  high,  raised  still  higher.  It  may  be  thought  -  that  the  ryots,  jbeing  , 
collected  together  in  one  place,  no  one  would  allow  the  landof  another -to  be 
more  favourably  rated  than  his  own,  without  complaining-.  This  usually  takes 
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piace  m  villages  where  none  of  the  ryots  are  very  poor — where  there  are  few 
m  number,  and  nearly  on  a  footing  with  regard  to  property.  In  such  cases, 
Uier  -yoeially  insist  upon  a  fair  division  of  the  assessment.;  but  in  most  other 
Viliams,  ru  winch  both  the  poorest  and  the  most  substantial  ryots  are  found, 
the  oi-rcSsmenl  is  for  the  most  part  unequal,  and  is  always  most  favourable  to 
the  ieif.lioUH  of  &h>»  potail,  and  to  such  other  ryots  as  hold  out  the  most  stub- 

5.  When  a  country  has  been  swveyed,  the  individual  .supersedes  both  the 
village  and  district  settlement,  because  it  is  then  no  longer  necessaiy  to  waste 
time  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  cultivators  to  accede  to  the  assessment. 
The  rent  of  every  field,  being  fired,  each  cultivator  takes  or  rejects  w-hat  he 
pleases,  and  the  rents  of  all  the  fields  occupied  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  any 
one  village  form  what  is  called  the  settlement  of  that  village.  Bnt  where  no 
survey  has  been  made,  either  the  settlement  with -all  the  villages  of  a  district 
at  once,  or  that  with  three  or  four  at  a  time  in  succession,  must  always  be 
adopted.  Besides  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  the  various  accidents  that 
affect  the  crop  render  it  convenient  to  make  the  village  precede  the  kulwar 
settlement,  because,  though  the  general  state  of  cultivation  in  a  village  may 
be  know'n  early  in  the  season,  the  particular  lauds  on  which  the  crop  may 
thrive  or  fail,  can  never  be  ascertained  until  it  is  pretty  far  advanced  ;  and  as 
the  assessment  of  individuals  must,  in  some  manner,  be  regulated  by  the  pro¬ 
duce,  the  more  advanced  the  harvest  season  is  when  their  rents  are  fixed,  the 
more  likely  are  they  to  be  proportioned  to  their  means  of  discharging  them. 
This  system  operates,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases,  as  a  tax  upon  industry  and  an 
encouragement  to  idleness ;  but  as  there  is  at  present  no  other  method  of 
securing  the  realization  of  the  public  revenue,  it  must  be  continued  until  the 
country  is  surveyed,  when  every  man  will  be  made  to  pay,  not  according  to 
the  quantity  of  his  crop,  but  of  his  land. 

6.  Though  the  crop  should  be  considerably  advanced  before  the  individual 
settlement  ia  begun,  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  delayed  beyond  this  period ;  and 
the  sooner  it  is  then  finished,  the  better.  If  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  that  it  could  be  effected  by  the  time  the 
first  ldst  becomes  clue  ;  because  every  cultivator,  knowdug  the  full  amount  of 
his  vent.,  ancl  navincr  the  whole  of  his  crop  on- hand,  would  see  at  once  how  far 

w  i  hhh  t  iim  er  the  demand  upon  him,  and  would  thereby  be  the  more 
enabled  to  turn  it  to  the  greatest  advantage.  If  it  was  more  than  sufficient, 
jb  would  lav  ud  a  part  to  sell  lute  in  the  year,  wlieu  the  price  had  risen  to 
u  uis-hesfc  rofcea.  Ji  it  was  inadequate,  he  would  still  endeavour,  by  selling 
1  only  bv  degrees  in  proportion  to  his  kists,  and  by  curtailing  his  expenses, 
to  pay  unsreut.  .out  when  ms  rent  is  not  settled  till  after  most  of  the  kiste 
have  been  collected,  it  is  sometimes  higher  than  he  expected.  He  has  prob¬ 
ably  not,  lie tii  so  careful  or  economical  as  he  would  have  been,  had  he  known 
the  fi-mmmt  tu  iv.  earlier.  and  he  is,  therefore,  nimble  to  make  it  good.  On 
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memiirns  ui,  ib-  ;  importance  of  eu- 
ablmv  ihc  Government  tv  obtain 
ueeurnte  mlurmation  as  to  the  con¬ 
dition  and  opinions  of  tbe  people, y 

mu'  s  vs  tom,  2ul  ;  advantages  of 
uniting  the  supervision  of  the  police, 
magistracy,  and  revenue  in  the  Col¬ 
lector,  281. 

Advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
svstem  of  large  estates  in  Canara, 
S3. 

Airruhilram.  explanation  of  the  word, 
212,  footnote. 

Altamglia  mam,  suit  regarding,  1.35 — 
137  ;  nature  of,  defined,  110;  re- 
sumption  of,  more  common  tliau  ill 
case  oi  other  grants,  150;  practice 
regarding  resumption  of,  in  other 
parts  of  India,  as  well  as  in  Car¬ 
natic,  151  ;  question  of  resumption 
of.  nor  cue  or  law,  but  of  usage, 
152. 153. 

.imliersfc,  Earl  or.  his  correspondence 
with  Muuro  during  the  Burmese 

Amir  Khan,  a  Patha.n  chief  who  rav¬ 
aged  ikrqputana  and’  Central  India, 

Araeau.  acquisition  of,  cxxxvi. 

Arangzib,  invasion  of  Ceded  Districts 
by.  lxx. 

Areot,  IN orth,  still  belonged  to  Nawab 
of  tbe  Carnatic  in  1780,  siv. 

Arcot,  South,  greater  part  of, belonged 
tohawab  of  Carnatic  in  1780,  xxv. ; 
condition  of.  m  1824,  211  ;  efficient 
management  of,  by  the  Collector, 
Mr.  Brooke  Cunlift’e,  212. 

Armjq  abolition  of  tbe  European  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  Company  likely  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  entire  army  of 
the  Company,  xcvii.,  372;  reasons 


for  maintaining  a  large  military 
force  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
357  ;  advantages  in  filling  up  casual¬ 
ties  in  British  regiments  in  India 
by  sending  out  recruits  instead  of 
relieving  entire  regiments,  371;  a 
considerable  addition  of  European 
i  ul'an  try  and  cavalry  would  improve 
the  Company’s  army,  373;  native 
regiments  should  bo  brought  back 
periodically  to  the  districts  in  which 
they  ivero  raised,  375 ;  question  of 
augmenting  the  number  of  Euro¬ 
pean  officers  attached  to  the  native 
artillery,  37G  ;  question  of  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  Madras  army,  382— -386; 
reduction  of  the  strength  of  corps 
preferable  to  reduction  of  the  mini- 
ber  of  corps,  381 ;  should  be  suffi. 

,  cient  not  only  for  internal  security 
but  for  offensive  operations,  394, 395; 
unnecessary  to  have  a  European 
regiment  with  every  large  body  of 
native  troops,  410—413  ;  unauthor¬ 
ized  changes  in  the  dress  of  the 
native  army,  414 — 422;  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  artillery,  425 — 429;  a 
suggestion  for  employing  sepoy  re¬ 
giments  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
negro  regiments  in  India,  363—370. 

Army  organization,  Muuro  a  high  au¬ 
thority  on,  xevi.,  xcvii. ;  his  views 

Artillery,  organization  of,  425 — 429  ; 
respective  merits  of  horse  and  foot, 
426  ;  use  of  native  horse  and  foot, 
should  be  restricted  as  much  as 
possible,  427  ;  no  principal  division 
or  important  fortress  should  be 
without  a  detachment  of  European 
foot,  428. 

Assam,  acquisition  of,  cxxxvi. 

Assessments,  fixed  in  Madras  for  thirty 
years  in  districts  not  permanently 

'  settled,  xl. ;  moderate,  advocated 
by  Mnnro,  ib.,  240,  241 ;  per¬ 
manent,  advocated  by  Muuro  in  a 
limited  sense,  xliii. ;  lightness  of,  in 
Canara,  Ixiv. ;  in  Canara  laid  upon 
each  estate,  or  warg,  ib. ;  of  the 
Ceded  Districts  under  the 'Vijn.yu- 
nagar  Government,  lxxii. ;  oslab- 
80 


litffiod  by  JIumi-0  in  tbo  Coded 
Districts,  ib,;  reduction  of,  in  tho 
Ceded  Distriota  racotmucndod  by 
Munro  in  1807,  oxsii. ;  ordered  in 
3  820,  ib.  :  objections  to  frequent 
revisions  of,  22G;  made  under 
Head’s  orders  in  the  Salem  District, 
not  treated  as  pledging  the  Govern- 
juent  to  a  permanent  assessment, 
3,  footnote;  principles  of,  as  or¬ 
dered.  by  Head  discussed,  3 — 5!  ; 
complicated  rules  of,  criticised  by 
Munro,  6 — 9;  principles  of,  advo¬ 
cated  by  Munro,  for  Salem,  12 — 21  ; 
should  not  vary  with  the  caste  of  the 
landholder,  13, 16 ;  should  not  be  en¬ 
hanced  in  consideration  of  improve¬ 
ments  effected  by  the  landholders, 
13,  IS,  20;  according  to  description 
of  produce  deprecated  by  Munro, 
26,  28  ;  such  assessments  abolished 
by  Lord  Harris,  28,  footnote ; 
public,  should  be  entitled  to  pre¬ 
ference  over  other  debts,  46,  47 ; 
rate  of,  under  the  Mahomedan 
Governments,  94 ;  highest  point 
to  which  can  be  carried  without 
destroying  private  landed  property, 
95  ;  should  be  so  moderate  in  time 
of  peace  as  to  enable  the  ryot  to  bear 
a  wav  tax  in  time  of  war,  107  ;  ob¬ 
jections  to  attempting  to  equalize 
inequality  of  rates,  113  ;  should 
have  reference  to  the  ordinary  de¬ 
gree  of  cultivation  in  ordinary 
seasons,  162,  254 ;  the  actual  pro¬ 
duce  in  ordinary  years  tho  safest 
guide  in  fixing,  162  ;  failure  to  pay, 
renders  the  land  liable  to  be  sold, 
232 ;  no  evidence  that  the  assess¬ 
ment  was  lighter  under  the  Hindu, 
than  under  the  Mahomedan  Govern¬ 
ments,  238. 

Assistant  Judges,  appointment  of, 
315. 

Assistants,  letter  from,  to  Munro, 

Assye,  victory  over  the  Mahrattas  at, 
Iviii.,  lix.,  lxxxi.  ;  battle  of,  Mnnro’s 
correspondence  with  General  Wel¬ 
lesley  on.  lxxxiv.,  footnote. 

B, 

BaiUic,  Colonel,  Mnnro’s  remarks  on 
his  defeat.,  xxviii. 

Ballari,  district  of,  the  greater  part  of, 
subject  to  Hyder  Ali  in  1780,  the 
remainder  subject  to  the  Nizam, 
xxv. ;  one  of  the  Ceded  Districts, 
Ixix. ;  the  southern  portion  of,  re¬ 
tained  by  Muni’o  under  bis  imme* 

.  diato  management,  Ixxii. ;  impover¬ 
ishment  of,  under  the  village  lease 
system,  exxii.,110,  111,  214,  221— 
227  ;  Munro’ s  last  visit  to,  cxxxix. ; 


his  death  in  Uie  district,  ib.  ;  or- 

-  tiers  for  reduction  of  assessment 
neutralized  by  the  action  of  the 
Collector,  214—217.  . 

Bangalore,  siege  and  capture  of,  sxvii. 

Banian,  explanation  of  tho  word,  4,63, 
footnote.  .  v 

Barumubal,  the,  ceded  by  Tippoo  in 
1792,  xxxv.  ;  arrangements  for  if-e 
administration,  xxxvi.;  its  dopressed 
condition  under  Tippoo,  xxxvhi., 
xxxix. ;  Muuro’s  attachment  to,  xl  iv. 

Barlow,  Sir  George,  Succeeded  Lord 
William  Bentiuek  as  Governor  oi 
Madras,  lxxv.;  on  opponent  of  "the 
ryotwar  system,  ib. ;  follows  as  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  the  example  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  in  reversing  Lord  Welles¬ 
ley’s  foreign  po!  icy,  cv.  :  h  is  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Governor-General  revoked 
a  few  months  alter  it  was  made, 

Bassein,  a  port  adjoining  Bombay, 
XXV. ;  treaty  of,  Ixxx. 

Bazars,  importance  of  efficient,  to 
Indian  armies,  .379,  380 ;  exemp¬ 
tion  from  transit  duties  essential  to 
their  efficiency,  381. 

Behar,  part  of  the  territory  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency  acquired  by 
Clive,  xxv. 

Bengal,  the  youngest  of  the  Indian 

Bentiuek,  Lord  William,  Governor  of 
Madras,  support  given  by  him  to 
Munro’ b  measures  in  the  Coded  Dis? 
triefcs,  Ixxv. ;  recalled  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  mutiny  at  .Vellore, 
Ixxxvi. ;  his  letter  to  Munr'o.  on  the 
retirement  of  the  latter  from  tha 
Ceded  Districts,  Ixxxviii. :  his  re¬ 
mark  about  Metcalfe,  exli. 

Berar,  the  Mahomedan  chief  of,.  Ixs. 

Bfgha,  explanation  of  the  word,  162, 
footnote. 

Bijapur,  Mahomedan  chief  of,  lxs. 

Bi'lgi.  52,  footnote,  69. 

Bissoi,  explanation  of  the  word,  185, 
footnote. 

Board  of  Revenue,  established,  at 

Read,  ib. ;  addition  to  it  of  a  native 
cutchorry,  131 — 134;  practical 
working  of  the  above  arrangement, 
131,  footnote ;  duty  of  tlie  Board  to 
interfere  when  the  nial-adimnisfcru- 
tion  of  a  district  is  notorious,  210. 

Bobbili,  zemindar  of,  188. 

Bombay,  troops  sent  from  Madras  to, 
xxiv. ;  internal  divisions  of  the 
local  administration,  ib.;  little  more 
than  a  commercial  ’factory  in  1780, 

Brahmaputra  river,  xxv.  . 

British  manufactures,  small'  demand 
for,  in  Imiia,  spiv, 
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British  possessions  in  India  in  1780, 

British  rule  in  India,  circumstances 

,  which  might  have  prevented  its 
extension  and  consolidation,  xxvi. 

British  troops'for  India,  improbability 
of  Britain  being  unable  to  furnish 
a  sufficient  number  of,  363. 

Buckinghamshire,  Earl  of,  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  policy  of  advance,  cvi. 
See  Lord  Hobart. 

Burhanpur,  Goddard’s  march  from,  to 
Surat,  xxiv.,  footnote. 

Burma,  King  of,  his  letter  to  Lord 
Hastings,  cxxxv. 

Burmese  war,  origin  of,  cxxxiv. ;  result 
of  the  war,  cxxxv. ;  Mmiro’s  views 
as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  to 
insure  the  successful  issue  of  the 
war,  cxxxvi.,  447 — 450;  Minutes  on, 
430 — 460 ;  preparations  made  by  the 
Madras  Government  for,  430; 
mortality  of  European  regiments 
at  .Rangoon,  437 ;  neglect  of  the 
medical  and  military  authorities  to 
give  notice  of  the  need  of  fresh 
meat,  438  ;  novel  difficulties  of  the 
war,  442,  443  ;  no  ground  for  ap¬ 
prehension  regarding  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  India  owing  to  the  absence 
of  a  large  body  of  troops  in  Burma, 
448 ;  possible  protraction  of  the  war 
after  the  fall  of  the  capital,  450; 
means  of  preventing  future  aggres¬ 
sions  by  the  Burmese,  451 ;  onr 
conduct  should  indicate  an  intention 
to  retain  our  conquests,  452  ;  in  the 
event  of  the  king  deserting  his 
capital  and  refusing  to  treat,  some 
member  of  his  family  should  be 
encouraged  to  assume  the  govern¬ 
ment,  453  ;  proposals  for  increasing 
the  army  in  Burma,  453 — 457  ; 
Madras  troops  more  suitable  for 
service  m  'leuusseriui  than  Bengal 
troops,  4  53;  rewards  proposed  for 
native  officers  for  service  in  Aracau, 
456,  460. 

(]. 

Cadjans,  explanation  of  the  word,  272, 
footnote. 

Campbell,  General  Dngatd,  Ixxi. 

Campbell,  Biv  George,  his  recommend¬ 
ation  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
gram  during  the  famine  in  Bohar 

Campbell,  iur.  Richard,  father  of  Lady 
Mnnro,  xeix. 

Can  11,  object  to  Hydro-  All  in  1780, 
XXV. ;  Muuro  appointed  Collector  of, 
lix.  ;  unsettled  condition  of,  when 
Mnnro  took  charge,  lx.,  Ixi.,  52,  75  ; 
oppression  of  the  ryots  ol ,  by  llyder 
and  Tippoo,  lx.,  04, 05  ;  combi nations 


57  ;  Munro’s  investigation  into  the 
laud  tenures  of,  Ixi.,  Ixii. ;  land  in, 
regarded  as  private  property,  Ixii., 
lxiii.,  Ixv,,  58,  68;  occupancy  rights 
of  tenants  in,  lxiii. ;  saleable  value 
of  land  in,  ib. ;  Munro’s  earlier 
impressions  of  the  condition  of  the 
landholders  in,  ib.,  63— 65;  his  sub¬ 
sequent  impressions,  lxiii.,  Ixiv.,  75 
— 82  ;  Munro’s  settlement  of,  prac¬ 
tically  ryotwar,  Ixiv. ;  difference 
between  the  settlement  of,  and  the 
settlements  made  in  the  Baramahal 
and  Ceded  Districts,  ib. ;  Munro’s 
dislike  to  the  climate  of,  lxvii. ; 
difficulties  of  travelling  in,  ib. ; 
Munro’s  transfer  from,  lxviii. ;  de¬ 
scription  of,  52,  53,  footnote;  pre¬ 
cautions  taken  to  preserve  the 
reveuue  accounts  in,  59,  60;  origin¬ 
al  mode  of  assessing  the  land 
revenue  in,  60  ;  Vijayanagar  assess¬ 
ment  of,  ib. ;  sub-tenures  of  land  in, 
67 ;  modes  of  transfer  of  land  iu, 
ib. ;  State  lands  in,  usually  sold  for 
anazaraua,  ib. ;  Monro’s  proposals 
for  the  settlement  of,  71 — 7 4  ; 
forests  of,  placed  under  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Bombay,  174, 175 ;  Munro’s 
report  on  the  subject  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  settlement  of,  83 — 90;  observ¬ 
ations  on  proposed  formation  of 
large  estates  in,  83  ;  prevalence  and 
antiquity  of  private  property  in 
land  in,  ib. ;  impossibility  of  estab¬ 
lishing  great  landed  proprietors 
without  annihilating  the  rights  of 
the  present  landlords  in,  ib. ;  small 
estates  not  incompatible  with  good 
cultivation  or  with  the  security  of 
public  revenue  in,  ib. ;  temporary 
character  of  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  system  of  large  estates 
in,  ib.  ;  small  estates  in,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  nature,  84 ;  security  of 
revenue  equally  good  if  not  better  in 
the  case  of  small  estates  than  iu  the 
case  of  large  estates  in,  ib. ;  remedy 
in  cases  of  extreme  sub-division  of 
landed  property  in,  and  consequent 
failure  to  pay  public  revenue,  So ; 
results  of  past  experience  in  this 
matter  in,  ib. ;  large  estates  cannot 
be  manngod  with  so  much  skill  and 

expenses  of  Indian  very  much  less 
than  those  ol  European  husbandry 
in,  it ;  regularity  m  payment  of  land 
revenue  not  aflecteu  by  the  small- 


which  estates  in  be  formal  in,  nro 
to  1)0  held,  87,  88  :  regulations  pro¬ 
posed  applicable  at  prosent  only 
to  parts  Of,  88  j  in  other  purls  of, 
n  poiijnnicjit  Kefctlcuieut  should  be 
deferred  for  live  yearn  ;  ib. ;  im¬ 
probable  that  lliore  will  be  any 
competition  for  estates  it),  or  that 
any  considerable  sums  will  be  paid 
for  them,  89 ;  from  climate  of, 
not  likely  to  be  a  manufacturing 
country,  but  from  same  cause  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  very  productive,  90. 

ijanarese  language,  Mmiro’s  practical 
knowledge  of,  xxix. 

Canning',  the  Plight  Hon.  George,  his 
opposition  to  any  increase  of  Uritiah 
territory  in  India,  ovi. ;  his  praise  of 
Munro’s  military  achievements  in 
the  Southern  Mahratta, .  country, 
cxi. ;  his  selection  of  Malcolm,  El- 
phinstone,  and  Munro  for  Indian 
Governments,  oxix.;  liis  speech  on 
the  occasion  of  Mnnro’s  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Governor  of  Madras,  cxx. 

Canning,  Karl,  his  opposition  to  the 
restoration  of  Mysore  to  native 

Cash,  question  of  providing,  for  tho 
payment  of  troops  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  the  West  Indies, 
367 ;  clothing  for  troops  in  the 
West  Indies,  ib. 

Caste  dispute,  case  of  a  fatal  riot  in 
connection  with  a,,  287 ;  proper 
mode  of  preventing  such  riots, 
288—290, 

Castlereagh,  Miscount,  liis  opposition 
to  a  policy  of  advance  in  India, 

Ceded  Districts,  the,  ceded  by  tho 
Nizam  to  tho  East  India  Company 
in  1800,  Jxviii. ;  area  of,  lsix. ;  dis¬ 
tricts  so  termed,  ib. ;  a  scene  of 
successive  invasions  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  years,  lsx, ;  lmd  formed  a  part 
of  tho  Ilindn  kingdom  of  Yijnyana- 
gar,  ib,  ;  fell  into  the  hands  of 
poligars  in  1561,  ib.  ;  a  portion  of, 
conquered  by  Sivajf  in  1680,  ib. ; 
invaded  by  A'rnngzib,  ib.-,  formed 
part-  of  the  viceroyalty  of  tho 
Deccan,  ib. ;  conquered  by  Ilyder 
Ali  in  1778,  il).;  greater  part  of, 
reverted  to  the  Nizam  of  the 
Deccan  under  the  Treaty  of  Serin- 
gapatam,  ib. ;  remainder  allotted  to 
the  Nizam  in  1799,  ib. ;  character 
of  the  Hyderabad  administration 
of,  ib.  ;  settlement  of  the  land  reve¬ 
nue  in,  lxxii. ;  no  traces  of  private 
properly  in  laud  in,  ib. ;  accurate 
records  of  ancient  assessments 
wanting  in,  ib. ;  survey  and  assess¬ 
ment  of,  instituted- by  Munro,  ib.-, 
reduction  -in  the  assessment  of.  pro¬ 


posed  by  Monro  as  ib-lueipnl  (join),;-- 
tor  in  1807,  ami  eventually  .sanc¬ 
tioned  by  him  o-b  Governor  in  1S20. 
exxii.,  110,  2.14.  • 

Chaplin,  Mr.,  suggested  by  Lord  Ellon- 
borough  for  Government  of  Dombay. 
o.xviii.,  footnote ;  Collector  of  Jhtllai  i. 

no. 

Charter,  the,  discussions  regarding 
the  renewal  of,  xc — xevi. 

China,  trade  with,  continued  to  the 
East  India  Company  -in  18.1.3  for 
twenty  years,  xci. 

Chingleput,  district  of,  xxv. 

Chittoor,  taking  of,  xxvii. 

Civil  service,  competitive  system 
recommended  for,  by  Lord  Grenville 
in  Iblo,  xci. ;  importance  of  revenue 
experience  to  civil  servants,  exxin,, 
exxiv.,  501 — 510;  disadvantages  to 
civil  Servants  of  beginning  in  the 
judicial  line,  502,  508. 

Close,  Colonel  Sir  Harry,  member  of 
the  Commission  at  Seringa  pa  turn, 
liv. ;  Adjutant-General  at  Marinis 
and  afterwards  resident  at  Poona, 
buried  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Fort 
St.  George,  cxl.,  footnote. 

Cochrane,  Mr.,  lxxxix. 

Coimbatore,  subject  to  Ilyder  Ali  in 
1780,  xxv, ;  satisfactory  condition 
of  the  district  in  1827,  272. 

■Collectors,  jealousy  felt  by  the  civil 
servsiuts  cowards  the  military,  c., 
cxlii. ;  importance  of  the  Oflieo  of 
Collector,  cxxiij.,  515  ;  appointment 
of  Principal,  513,  514;  should  have 
no  money  dealings  with  the  native 
inhabitants  of  their  districts,  522™ 
526  i  evils  of  habitual  suspicion  in 
a  Collector,  5S6. 

Commissariat,  question  of  proposed 
changes  in  the  management  of. 
387- — 393  ;  accounts  of.  cannot  be 
effectively  audited  unless  the  first 
audit  is  marie  by  tho  Cominiasary- 
General,  388. 

Company’s  officers,  adjustment  of 
rank  between  the  King’s  and,  In 
the  Most  Indies,  367. 

Competition  system,  Lord  Grenville’s 
advocacy  of  it,  xci. 

Compulsory  requisitions,  objections 
to,  463—467. 

Confessions,  practice  of  extorting, 
attributable  to  tbo  habits  of  the 
people,  314- ;  complaints  of  forced, 
confessions  must  be  received  with 
caution,  ib. 

Conjeveram,  xxvii. 

Conversion  of  natives,  impolicy  of 
allowing  European  ofliciVis  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  religion  of  tlio 
natives,  543 — 553. 

Coorgs,  the,  ravaged  Citnara,  ix, 

Ooote,  Sir  Eyre,  xxvi,,  xxix. 


on  the  made- 
Ins  zeimndari 

■ill  ])i'‘-rrnoi"itsj 
I  Jjc.IC1  Willed 


lulnminous  charac- 
ffieial.  in  1820,  exxi. 
d  increasing  supply 


xcv.,  xcvi.,  footnote. 

Connell,  the,  consisted  o£  three  mem¬ 
bers,  including  the  Conimuuder-m- 
ohio),  o.-.x. ;  JJ rail o  5  harmonious 


Courts-martial  m  the  West  Indies  oil 
natne  officers  and  men  of  sepoy 
regiments,  303. 

Crudotk,  Sir  John,  recalled  from  the 
uinc-o  of  Commander-m-chief  at 
Madras  111  consequence  of  the  Vel¬ 
lore  mutiny,  lxxxvi. 

Crime,  chief  causes  of  the  prevalence 
oi,  20b ;  incidental  causes  which 
lead  to  a  temporary  increase  of, 
200  ;  apprehensions  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  as  to  increase  of,  mi- 
founded,  alO. 

Cnnuiial  pislice,  administration  of, 
should  not  he  entirely  m  the  hands 
of  foreigners,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  natives  of  India,  322,  323  ;  in¬ 
efficiency  of  tlie  system  of  adminis¬ 
tering  iviliji  the  aid  of  Hnhomeclun 
law  oUicers,  -oM.  323  ;  tediousncss  of 
the  system  of  recording  depositions 
in  criminal  trials.  325. 

Omhialure,  tmvn  and  fort  of,  xxv, ; 
battle  and  siege  of,  sxvii. 

Cnddapah,  gubiecb  to  Ilyder  All  in 
1780,  xxv. ;  included  m  Ceded  Dis- 


Cnnlilfe,  Mr.  Brooke,  See  Arcot, 
South. 


D- 


Dnlhonsie,  Marquis  of,  annexation 
policy  of,  lit:. 

Darya  Daulat  Palace,  Ivi. 

DaulatabiM,  Mahomcdan  chief  of,  Jxx. 
Dayadi,  explanation  of  the  word,  193, 
footnote. 

Deccan,  Nizam  of  the,  Ixy. 

Dosmukh,  explanation  of  the  word, 
J39,  footnote. 


Despamte,  explanation  of  the  word. 
1.30,  footnote. 

Dhaiwar,  not  a  Maliratta  province, 
358  ;  pigmlavs  of,  not  ancient  liero- 

Dlinmlnji,  a  jUahratta  freebooter  and 
rebel,  lx.,  Ixvi. 

Dinchgul.  See  Madura. 

Disarming,  the  question  of  disarming 
the  people,  403 — 470;  its  probable 
effects,  469. 

District  m  mis  if,  advantages  of  a  more 
extended  use  of  this  class  of  judicial 
oUicer,  292,  294;  question  of  abol¬ 
ishing  fees  m  the  district  nmnsifs1 
courts  m  suits  for  less  than  ten 
rupees,  293;  inexpedient  that  the 
office  should  be  invariably  filled 
from  the  list  of  passed  Hindu  paid 
Mahoniedan  law  students,  302,  303; 
the  Zillah  Judge  should  be  unfetter¬ 
ed  in  his  selection  of  nnmsifs,  303  ; 
appeals  from  the  decisions  of  district 
munsifs  comparatively  few,  311  j 
their  final  jurisdiction  in  suits  under 
twenty  rupees  not  a  bused  ,  ib. ;  ha  ve 
acquired  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  312;  question  of  allowing 
fees  to,  317. 

Dooly,  explanation  of  the  word,  446, 
footnote. 

Dubasbes,  their  mischievous  influence 
in  the  Jagir,  xxxvii. 

Duncan,  Mr.  Jonathan,  Governor  of 
Bombay  from  1795  to  1811, 

Dnndas,  Mr.,  his  denunciation  of 
General  Goddard’s  expedition, 
xxiv.,  footnote. 

Duties,  transit,  proposal  to  suspend  in 
time  of  scarcity,  484. 

E- 

East  India  Company,  possessions  of, 
in  17S0,  xxv.;  European  regiments 
of,  xcvii. ;  erroneous  views  held  by 
the  Chief  Justice  at  Madras  regard¬ 
ing  the  political  status  of,  144, 
145  ;  question  of  providing  cash  for 
the  payment  of  troops  of  the,  in 

'  the  West  Indies,  367. 

East  Indies,  difference  of  transport¬ 
ing  negro  and  European  regiments 
from  the  West  to  the,  would  pro¬ 
bably  not  bo  great,  365. 

Education,  Munro’s  views  on  the  duty 
of  educating  the  natives  of  ludia, 
cxxriii. ;  Ins  proposal  on  the  subject, 
576—582. 

Ellore,  zemindar  of,  196. 

EJphinstone,  the  lion.  Monntstnavfc, 
Munro’s  correspondence  with  him 
during-  the  war  in  the  Southern 
Maliratta  country,  cxii,;  his  re- 


Kn<r)is)ii»<ui,  the  question  of  a  irco 
resort  of,  to  India,  xeii.,  d0+,  495. 

Entail  regulations,  expediency  of,  die- 
•cussed,  118—121;  objects  of.  123} 

^  Viziiinagram  IhijiVs  opinion  of,  192. 

the  proposed  formation  of  large, 
till:  small,  not  incompatible  with 
good  cultivation  or  with  the  se¬ 
curity  of  public  revenue,  ib. ;  tem¬ 
porary  character  of  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  a  system  of  large, 
ib. ;  small,  the  arrangement  of 
nature,  S4 ;  security  of  revenue 
equally  good  if  not  better  in  the 
case  of  small,  than  in  the  case  of 
large,  it.  ;  large,  cannot  be  managed 
with  so  much  skill  and  economy  as 
small,  85  ;  regularity  in  payment  of 
laud  revenue  not  affected  by  the 
smallness  of  the,  ib. ;  measures  re¬ 
commended  in  consequence  of  deci¬ 
sion  of  Government  to  introduce  a 
permanent  settlement  and  a  system 
of  large,  86;  reasons  against  making 
such  unduly  large.  87  ;  terms  upon 
which  the,  to  be  formed  are  to  be 
held,  87,  SS ;  improbable  that  there 
■will  be  any  competition  for  the,  or 
that  any  considerable  sums  will  bo 
paid  for  them,  89. 

Eurasians,  condition  and  prospects  of, 
558 — 560. 

Europe,  the  West  Indies  may  be  as 
effectively  succoured  from  Imlia  us 
from,  370. 

European  husbandry  in  Canara,  ex¬ 
penses  of  Indian  very  much  less 
than  those  of,  85. 

European  Magistrate,  unable  to  deal 
with  all  the  petty  offences  brought 
before  him  under  the  system  of  judi¬ 
cial  procedure  established  in  1S02, 
292. 

European  officers,  civil,  large  number 
not  necessary,  516,  517 ;  pecuniary 
transactions  between  a  European 
district  officer  and  a  zemindar, 
621 — 5'2S  ;  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  high  moral  tone  in  the,  of  dis¬ 
tricts,  526,  527. 

European  officers,  military,  establish¬ 
ment  of,  with  native  regiments  ex¬ 
natives  by,  .518,  519;  uo^  inconve¬ 
nience  apprehended  in  sending,  of 
sepoy  regiments  with  their  regi¬ 
ments  to  the  West  Indies,  306 ;  sepoy 


.  regiments  would  be  eflkviem,  wii.lt  n. 
smaller  proportion  oi,  than  at  pro- 

Europoim  regiments,  dilferonCo  of 
transporting  negro  and,  Irons  ■  tho 
West  to  the  East  Indies  -would 
probably  nut  be  grout,  805.;  sepoys 
would  bo  as  capable  of  opposing,  in. 
the  West -Indies  as  in  India,  8b8, 

Europeans,  negro  troops  would  bo  less 
efficient  than,  in  India,  363. 

lixpoiiso  of  negro  troops  need  not  be 
greater  than  that  of  sepoys,  361. 

Espouses  of  Indian  very  -much-  loss 
than  those  of  European  husbandry 

F. 

Famine,  notice  of  Manro’s  views  on 

■Munro’s  view  of  the  improbability 
of,  in  Indiafrom  the  operation  of1  the 
seasons  alone,  25,  26, 475  ;  the  above 
view  contradicted  by  subsequent 
experience,  20,  footnote,  476,  foot¬ 
note  ;  recommendation  to  stop  the 
importation  of  grain,  471;  inter¬ 
ference  of  Government  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  exportation  of  grain 
generally  inexpedient,  472.  473, 
477,  478  ;  extensive  character  of  the 
trade  in  grain,  473  ;  quantity  of 
grain  which  it  is  safe  to  export  best 
regulated  by  the  owners  of  grain, 
473,474;  in  on  ordinary  year  few 
districts  in  India  fail  to  yield  more 
grain,  than  is  required  for  their  con¬ 
sumption,  474;  causes  of. famines  in 
native  states.  475;  importation  the 
most  effective  means  of  mitigating 
a  scarcity.  477. 

Farmers,  head,  with  tenants  under 
them  bad  not,  as  a  rule,  previously 
existed,  in  India,,  42. 

Farms,  small,  conducive  to  general 
wealth.  34;  changes  in  number  and 
extent  of,  not  necessarily  prejudi-. 
cial  to  the  revotme,  35 ;  system  of 
great,  likely  to  increase  poverty, 
43,  44;  system  of. small,  does  not 
necessarily  entail  undue  labour  on 
the  revenue  officials,  47,  48. 

Food,  no  difficulty  about,  for  the 
different  castes  iu.  the  West  Indies, 
368. 

Foulis,  Mr..  .Munro’s  letter  to  hi in. 
about  the  French  Revolution,  xxxi. 

Fox,  the  Eight  Hon.  Charles  lames, 
liis  impressions  and  expectations 
regarding  the  French  .Revolution. 

France,  had  assisted  Hyder  Ali-and. 
Tippoo,  x,xv. ;  revolution  in.-  anxi¬ 
ously  observed  by  Munro,  xxxi. 
Munro’s  apprehensions  regarding 


KDEX, 
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the  power  of,  ib. ;  Warren  Hastings’ 
apprehensions  of  a  renewal  of  tlie 
strangle  with,  xxxii. 

I' reach,  their  want  of  a  good  general 
. '  in  the  campaign  of  1783,  xxix.  : 
struggle  Willi,  m  India,  long  and 


Ct. 

Garjam,  ancient  zemindaries  in,  185 
—187. 

Gibbon,  Mr.,  In's  boast  to  be  reversed, 

Glasgow,  Mnnro’s  birthplace,  xx. 

Goddard,  General,  troops  sent  to  his 

.  assistance  by  the  Madras  Govern¬ 
ment,  xxiv . ;  his  famous  march, 
xxiv.,  footnote. 

Golconda,  Mahomedan  chief  of, 
Ixx. 

Gooty,  Mtinro  buried  at,  cxl.;  a  me¬ 
morial  choultry  erected  at,  ib. 

Government,  constitution  of  the 
Madras,  cxx.  ;  must  exercise  its 
discretion  in  adopting  or  rejecting 
the  advice  of  subordinate  Boards, 
405  ;  should  invariably  control  any 
changes  in  the  dress  of  the  army, 
421;  must  be  the  judge  whether  a 
public  servant  is  fit  fora  particular 
office,  or  not,  528  ;  measures  recom¬ 
mended  in  consequence  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the,  to  introduce  a  perma¬ 
nent  settlement,  and  a  system  of 
large  estates  in  Canura,  86. 

Governor,  Governors  of  Indian  Presi¬ 
dencies  not  usually  selected  from 
the  Indian  services,  cxvii.,  cxviii. ; 
conversation  between  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Lord  EUenborougU 
regarding  the  appointment  of  a 
Governor  of  Bombay,  cxviii.,  foot¬ 
note  ;  selection  of  Elpliinstone  and 
Munrofor  the  Governments  of  Bom¬ 
bay  aud  Madras,  cxix.  ;  Munro  an 
essentially  constitutional  Governor, 
exxi.  ;  arrangements  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  business  during  the  absence 
of  the  Governor  from  the  Presidency 

Graham,  Lieutenant,  appointed  one  of 
Head’s  assistants,  xxxvi. 

Grenville,  Lord,  his  speech  on  the 
removal  of  tlie  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  charter  in  1813,  xci. ;  his 
advocacy  of  the  competition  system 

the  Indian  Civil  Service,  ib. 

Gwalior,  chief  of,  xxiii. 

H. 

Halibiirton,  Mr.  David,  xxvi. 

J I  arris,  Gen cral , n f lonvnVds  Lord , Com¬ 
mander-in-chief  at  Madras,  com¬ 


manded  in  the  last  war  with  Mysore, 
xlviii. ,  liv. 

Harris,  Lord,  Governor  of  Madras  from 
1854  to  1859,  abolished  the  revenue 
rule  making  the  amount  of  the 
assessment  depend  upon  the  de¬ 
scription  of  produce,  28,  footnote. 

Hastings,  Warren,  first  Governor- 
General  of  Bengal,  his  energy,  xxiv.; 
opposed  by  a  strong  party  in  the 
Court  of  Directors,  xxv. ;  factious 
antagonism  ill  his  Council,  xxvi.  ; 
revenue  settlements  the  least  able 

Hastings,  Marquis  of,  his  disapproval 
of  Lord  Wellesley’s  policy  when 
first  appointed  Governor-General, 

.  cvi.;  complete  change  in  his  views, 
ib. ;  extirpates  the  Pindaris,  de¬ 
thrones  the  Peshwa,  reduces  the 
other  Mahratta  chiefs  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  feudatories,  and  establishes 
British  supremacy  to  the  banks  of 
the  Sutlej,  cviii. 

Heads  of  villages,  powers  of  punish¬ 
ment  and  jurisdiction  of,  291. 

Hindus,  the,  simplicity  of  their  ordin¬ 
ary  mode  of  life,  xciv.,  491,  492  ; 
commercial  habits  of,  xevi.,  48S; 
small  influence  which  contact  with 
European  customs  produces  upon, 
them,  4S9,  490  ;  their  small  demand 
for  foreign  manufactures,  492 — 494. 

Hindustani  language,  Munro’a  study 
of,  xxix. 

Hislop,  Sir  Thomas,  Commander-in- 
chief  at  Madras,  commanded  a 
division  in  the  last  Mahrutta  war, 
cviii. ;  defeated  Holkar's  troops  at 
the  battle  of  Mahidpur,  ib. 

Hobart,  Lord, afterwards  Earl  of  Buck¬ 
inghamshire,  his  conference  with 
Lord  Moruington  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  hi. ;  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  opposed  to  any 
increase  of  British  territory  iu 
India.,  cvi. 

Hobart,  Lord,  Governor  of  Madras 
from  1S72  to  1S75,  buried  in  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Fort  St.  George, 
cxl.,  footnote. 

Hodgson,  Mr.  J. ,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue  at  Madras,  and 


attacked  Poona 


opponent  of  the  i" 
lxxix. 

Holkar,  .Tcswnnt  Pvii.o, 
and  defeated  flic  ecu 
Sindia  mid  the  Posh 

Jlonsc-tax,  the,  in  the' 
virtually  a  lax  on 
the  moilo  of  assess 
inexpediency  of  c 


chants  from',  1U5. 


Ilusha 

Tndi 


portmioe  <>t  subverting  tho  empire 
i'numloii  by  him,  xxi.x,,  xxx. ;  his 

J I  vdenibiui,  French  influence  ufc,  Hi., 
liii.,  footnote  ;  disbandment  of  the 
French  troops  at,  ib.  ;  establishment 
of  i.l)e  subsidiary  forco  at,  ib. ; 
irreirularitios)  at,  exposed  by 
Metcalfe,  cxli. 

I. 

Improvements,  taxation  of,  inexpo- 
ilient,  .18,  J8,  19. 

Inam  lands,  should  be  made  subject 
to  0.  quit-rent,  21 ;  question  of 
imposing  a  lax  on,  to  preveut  the 
relinquishment  of  Government  land, 
111,  115. 

loam  suiuiuds  iu  Ceded  Districts,  lxxii. 

India,  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  tem- 
porary  possession,  57-1;  improbabi¬ 
lity  of  Britain  being  unable  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  sufficient  number  of  British 
troops  for.  303  ;  negro  troops  would 
be  less  efficient  than  Europeans  in, 
ib. ;  negroes  could  not  be  recruited 
in,  305  ;  native  troops  sent  from, 
to  the  West  Indies  must  have  the 
same  allowances  as  in,  366 ;  re¬ 
cruits  should  be  sent  from,  to 
supply  vacancies  in  sepoy  regiments 
in  the  West  Indies,  307 ;  sepoys 
would  be  as  capable  of  opposing 
Europeans  in  the  West  Indies  as  in, 
368 ;  negro  regiments  would  not 
add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Indian 
army,  but  would  do  no  mischief  in, 
309 ;  sepoys  from,  would  doubt¬ 
less  prove  useful  in  the  West  Indies, 
especially  iu  case  of  a  negro  revolt, 
ib.  ;  the  West  Indies  maybe  as 
effectively  succoured  from,  as 
from  Europe,  370;  natives  of, 
should  not  be  regarded  as  men 
utterly  unworthy  of  trust  and 
destitute  of  ambition,  575. 

Indian  Army,  negro  regiments  would 
not  aud  to  the  efficiency  of  the,  but 
would  do  no  mischief  in  India,  369. 

Indian  Famine  Commissioners,  their 
report  favourable  to  the  ryotwar 
system,  Ixxx. 

Indian  husbandry  in  Cannra,  ex¬ 
penses  of,  very  much  less  than  those 
of  European  husbandry,  S5. 

Indore,  chief  of,  xxiii. 

Intelligence  Department,  Munro  em¬ 
ployed  in,  xxvii.,  xxxv. 

I rou  works,  proposals  for  aiding  the 
establishment  of,  561 — 563, 


,1,'igjr  grant,  nature  of,  defined,  710. 
141 ;  a  grant  of  tlie  public  yovenne, 
not  of  t-he  land,  110—1-18  ;  right  of 
the  sovereign  in  India  to  resume 
as  well  as  to  grant,  1-18,  119;  in¬ 
stances  of  such  resumption,  HO; 
importance  of  the  power  of  re¬ 
suming,  159,  100;  tenure  oil  which 
a  grant,  for  military  services 
should  be  given,  333;  jagir  tenure 
considered  moro  honourable  than 
ehrotriam  tenure,  ib. ;  usage  of  the 
country  opposed  to  grants  in  per¬ 
petuity,  551;  a  village  with  no 
waste  laud  should  never  be  given 
in  jagU’i  555,  550;  expediency  of 
limiting  to  three  lives,  556;  should 
only  be  given  for  very  moricorihns 
services,  556,  557. 

Jails,  unheaHhincss  of  particular,  ex¬ 
aggerated,  312,  3  i  3. 

Jauial.-ibad,  a  hill  fort  iu  G'anarn,  lx., 
53,  51:  inhabitants  of  towns  on 
the  coast  deported  to  it  by  T-ippoo, 
Ixii. 

Joypore.  zemindar  of,  181.. 

Joint  tenures,  system  of,  hud  pre¬ 
ceded  the  ryotwar  system,  Ixxviii.  ; 
had  to  u  great  extent  died  out  iu 
the  Madras  Presidency,  ib.  ;  causes 
which  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  system,  236. 

Judicial  Commission,  Monro  ap¬ 
pointed  to  it,  xcii.  ;  obstruction 
offered  to  it  at  Madras,  o. — oil;;  re¬ 
sults  of,  eti — civ.  ;  Mr.  Stratton 
appointed  as  Munro’s  colleague  in 

Judicial  system,  Munro" s  views  are 
approved  by  the  Home  authorities, 
xcii.,  xcviii.;  changes  in,  proposed 
by  Munro,  cii.—eiv, ;  Reparation  of 
judicial  from  executive  authority 
in  India  not  desirable,  4”;  evils 
resulting  from  the  joint  action 
of  the  judicial  code  and  revenue 
system.  260:  advantages  and.  dis- 
advantages  of  the  system,  as  first 
introduced  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  India,  278  :  alterations 
required  in,  ib.  ;  advantages  of 
uniting  the  supervision  of  tbo 
police,  magistracy,  and  revenue  Hu 
the  Collector,  2S1,  282;  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  judicial  system 
of  the  country,  2S3 — 285;  amend¬ 
ments  proposed  •  in.  291:  British. 
Government  in  India  .  .more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  its  judicial  than  in  its  . 
revenue  administration,  29-±  :  .  in 
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o  the  clnef ship 
<ji,  o20 :  political  position  of  the 
„  K.-nvub  of,  it. ;  annexed  to  British 
territory  m  1830,  ib.,  lootiiote. 

Xhnimli,  Bipa  of,  185;  frequency  of 
revolutions  in,  ISO. 

Kind's  and  Company’s  officers,  ad- 


e  West  Indies,  367. 


i  the,  i 


coni  ere  nee  with  Lord  Moruington 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  lii.; 
member  of  Commission  at  Seringa- 

Kist,  explanation  of  the  word,  79, 
footnote. 

Kceuig,  a  native  of  Livonia,  one  of 
Munro’s  earlier  acquaintances  at 
Madras,  xxvi. 

Krishna,  river,  advance  to,  recom¬ 
mended,  xxxiv. 

Eumla,  a  division  of  Canara,  52, 


Lake,  Lord,  his  famous  march  in 
180-1,  xxv,,  footnote ;  commanded 
the  army  in  Hindustan  daring  the 
second  Mnhratta  war,  Ixxxi.;  de¬ 
feated  Sindia  at  the  battle  of 
Laswari,  ib. ;  his  manly  opposition 
to  Lord  Cornwallis’s  peace  at  any 
price  policy  iu  1805,  ev. 

Land,  tenure  of,  by  public  servants, 
285,  266. 

Land  customs,  comparative  advan¬ 
tages  of  farming  and  of  managing 
by  means  of  Government  servants, 
125 — 127  :  objections  to  renting 
discussed,  128—130. 

Laud  revenue,  inefficiency  of  the 
earlier  management  of,  xxxvii. ;  de¬ 
faulters  of,  should  not  be  deprived 
of  their  ploughing  cattle,  39;  40 ; 
system  of  paying-  the  land  revenue 
in  kind  adapted  only  to  a  rude 
stage  of  agriculture,  236;  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  a  system  under  the 
native  Governments  proves  that 
the  Indian  land  revenue  has  always 
been  heavy  in  its  incidence,  237 ; 


inannsrement  of,  shonld  be  largely 
entrusted  to  native  agency,  2o5 : 
should  be  lowered  when  circum¬ 
stances  admit  of  a  reduction,  and 
raised  in  time  of  war,  262;  balance 
of,  should  not  be  demanded  after  a 
certain  lapse  of  time.  266  ;  regula¬ 
rity  in  payment  ol,  not  sheeted 
by  the  smallness  ot  the  estates  m 
Canara,  85. 

Landed  property,  remedy  m  cases  of 

and  consequent  failure  to  pay  the 
public  revenue,  85. 

Landed  proprietors,  impossibility  of 
establishing  great,  without  annihil¬ 
ating  the  rights  of  the  present 
landlords  in  Canara,  83. 

Landholders,  advantage  of  having  a 
large  number  of  independent,  of 
various  grades,  21 . 

Land  in  Canara,  prevalence  and  an¬ 
tiquity  of  private  property  iu,  83. 

Landlords  in  Canara,  impossibility 
of  establishing-  great  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  without  annihilating  the 
rights  of  the  present,  ib. 

Lease  system,  introduction  of,  ordered 
iu  the  Baramahnl,  xxxix.,  3;  its 
collapse  in  the  Baramahal,  ib. ;  at 
one  time  advocated,  but  afterwards 
disapproved  by  Muuro,  xli.,  xlii. ; 
systems  of  triennial  and  decennial 
leases  successively  tried  in  the 
Ceded  Districts,  lxxv.,  lxxyi.,  merits 
of,  discussed,  36,  37. 

Leslie,  Colonel,  superseded  by  Colonel 
Goddard  in  command  of  troops  sent 
by  Warren  Hastings  to  the  aid  of 
the  Bombay  Government  in  the 
first  Maliratta  war,  xxiy,,  footnote. 

Lushing-ton,  the  llighb  Hon.  Stephen 
Kumbold,  succeeded  Munro  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Madras,  cxxxviii. 

M. 

Macartney,  Lord,  bis  conference  with 
Lord  Mornington  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  lii. 

Madras,  arrival  of  Munro  at,  in  17S0, 
xxiii.  ;  Governor  of,  deposed  from 
office,  ib.  ;  inaction  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  at,  in  1780,  xxiii.,  xxiv.  ;  rea¬ 
sons  for  maintaining-  a  large  mili¬ 
tary  force  in  the  Madras  Presi¬ 
dency,  357 ;  unmilitavy  arrangement 
of  the  garrison  of,  396,  397  ;  pro¬ 
posed  cantonment  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of,  398;  question  of  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  garrison  of,  399 — 403. 

Madras  Government,  its  reluctance 
to  spare  Munro  from,  Canara,  Ixviii. ; 
its  despatch  to  the  Court  of  Direc¬ 
tors  bringing1  to  notice  Mnnro’s 
services  on  his  retirement  from  the 
81 


Priii!  ipnS  Oollcrf f.-Hliip  r.C  Hm  Ceded 
HisfnVI.r,  vii,,  i.vswiii.  ;  aim- 
iii  H.oi, ion  ui'  the  Mac'irnr  Government, 


Ain.fi urn,  mibjoofc  to  It  yiler.A  li  in  .1780; 


ul  i,  i  i  !  ( ,  um<m  oi  I  hi  offu  o  oi,  with 
that  ot  Collector  advoontftd  by 

Mmm>,  xeviii. ;  opposition  .offered. 

measure  carried  out,  cii.,  ciii.  See 
European  Magistrate. 

i'Uibral.fiis,  first  war  with,  xxiii. ; 
fallacy  of  the  notion  that  Tippoo 
■should  be.  preserved  as  a  barrier 
against  them,  xxx. ;  maintain  no 
standing  army,  ib. ;  second  war 
with,  Ixxx.  ;  their  distrust  of  the 
.British  after  the  Treaty  of  Seringa- 
paiam,  ib.  ;  their  hostility  intensi¬ 
fied  by  the  Treaty  of  Bassein,  ib. ; 
last  war  with,  cvii.,  cviii. 

Muhratf.a  Government,  strength  of, 
continually  varying,  xxx, ;  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  plunder  and  clepre- 
dfitiou,  ib.,  exiii. ;  composed  of  a 
confederacy  of  independent  chiefs 

Malabar  coast,  Mtnro’s  memorandum 
on  the  defence  of,  Ixvi.,  Ixvii. 

M  alabar  district,  subject  to  Hyder  Ali 
in- 1780,  xxv. ;  refractory  character 
of  the  petty  chiefs  in,  lix.  ;  ineffi¬ 
cient  management  of,  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Bombay,  ib. ;  review  of 
Mr.  Graeme’s  report  on  the  revenue 
system  of,  164' — 17S  ;  brief  notice 
of  its  geographical  position,  area, 
population,  political  and  revenue 
history,  164,  165,  footnote;  first 
steps  to  be  taken  for  improving  its 
interna]  administration,  165 ;  special 
reasons  for  revising  the  land  assess¬ 
ment  of,  165,  1.66  ;  revision  of  land 
assessment  in  accordance  with  the 
general  wish  of  the  landholders, 
167  ;  revision  of  the  assessment  of 
the  garden  lands  of,  168;  importance 
of  preserving  the  landlords  of,  169; 
Mr.  Graeme’s  proposals  for  assess¬ 
ing,  170,  171;  objections  to  an 
export  duty  on  pepper  in,  172 ; 
poiubs  demanding  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  district,  172, 
173  ;  forests  of,  placed  under  the 
Government  of  Bombay,  174,  175. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  Munro’s  colleague 
as  secretary  to  the  Commission  at 
Seringapatam,  liv. ;  his  friendship 
with  Munro,  cxii. ;  his  eulogium  of 
Muuro’s.  conduct  of  the  military 
operations  in  the  Southern  Mail¬ 
ings,  country  ht  18 IS,  ib.;  recom- 


mini,  Gmruxnitnl,  c-i  •  u  ,  f}> 
■■iclov,  ox).,  c-ii.  •  Miin/'-'s  cillcia! 
notice  of  Inn  public  sor  /ires,  520. 

Mull  by,  Mr.  Bjaiu-m  f.'<  ,v  urn",  hi 

fci  uphon  of  C  nma,  W,  5  looimfi 
Miihvo,  native  suites  in,  u  leered  bmu 

Manila  r,  h t|j  of  1 67 
Mangalore,  52, 

Manufactures, -utility -of  ftnpportint'thfi, 
of  the  eoiiutjy,  4Xi,  See'  vnu  Wr  >  Its, 
Masiml,  explanation  of  the  word,  329, 
footnote.  . 

Mauritius,  proclamation  issued  at,  lib 
Maxwell,  Colonel,  xxvii, 

.McLeod,  Lieutenant,  appointed  one-  of  - 
Head's  assistants,  xxxvi.  ;  - 
Meadows,  -Lieutenant-General,  xxvii. 
.Measures  recommended  in '  conse*  • 
queues  -of  decision  ot  sGovemraonb 
to  introduce  a  permanent  i- cttlem  tv  t 
and  a  system  of  large  estates .  in 
Oanara,  86.  ■  .  ,  : 

Metcalfe,  Lord,  his  character  -  and 
c  ueei,  i  \1 — (wm.  f-n  IJj  dci£ 1  id 
and  Runjnt  Sing. 

Military,  rules  to  be  observed  when 
calling  out  the,  in  aid  of  the  civil 
power,  304,  305. 

Military  Board,  unsuitability  of,  for- 
,  business  involving  detail, -380  5  mat¬ 
ters  in  which  its  advice  is  useful, 
ib.  j  .-subordination  of,  to  .Govern— 
ment,  404,  405.  See  Government. 
Min  to,  Earl  of,  his  manly  policy,,  ev. 
Mirasi  system,  untrustworthy,  ac-. 
counts  of  its  origin,  22-9;- its  growth- 
probably  connected :  with'.,  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  irrigation  at  .the  public  ex¬ 
pense,  230 ;  erroneousness  of  the 
theory  that  a  mirasid&r  is. exempt 
from  liability  for  -  the  assessment 
because  be  has  kept-  his: ..land-  un¬ 
cultivated,  232;  practice  m  toe 
Deccan  opposed -to  any  such  theory. 
234  5  mirasidars  have  no  proprietary.  • 
right -in  waste  lands.  234,  235. 
Mohii’i,  zemindar.,  of,  186  :  pretender 
to  the  zemindar i  of,  ib . 

Moliturfa,.  explanation  of  the--  word, 
212,  footnote.- 

Monopoly,  the  East  India  Oompany?s 
trade,  defended  by  .  Monro,  rciii., : 

Moore,  Sir  Graham,  xxii.  . ; 

Moore,  Sir.  John,  ib.  :  '  .  ... 

• -Mornington,  Lord.  She  Wellesley, 
Marouis  of. 

Muuro,  Mr.  Alexander,  father  of -Sir 
Thomas  Mum'o,  xsi.,  so.  *  - 

Muuro,  Sir  Hector,  Commander-in- 
chief  at  .  Madras  in  1780,  sxvi.  ,; 

.  Sir  Thomas ,  Munro’s.  comments ■  on 
his  generalship,  sxviii; 

•Munro,  Lady,  -  wife  .  of  Sir  Thomas 
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Munro,  Sir  Thomas,  his  birth  and 
education,  isi.;  his  favourite  studies 
r.ud  character  at  school,  ib.,  his 
■  views1  on  school  friendships,  xxii.  ; 
miM-red  th^  counting  house  of 
Messrs.  coinerville  and  Gordon, 
uri,  ;>  appointment  to  Bast  India 

appointment  as  a  cadet  of  infantry 
at  Madras,  ib. ;  arrival  at  Madras, 
ib. ;  his  employment  on  his  first 
arrival,  xsvi.  ;  robbed  by  his  native 
servant,  ib.  ;  his  pay  as  a  cadet, 
ib. ;  liis  early  friends  at  Madras, 
ib.  ;  bis  narrow  escape  of  being 
appointed  to  Colonel  Baillie’s  de¬ 
tachment,  ib. ;  marched  with  the 
army  under  Sir  Hector  Mnnro,  ib.  ; 
present  at  all  the  operations  under 
Sir  Hector  Munro  and  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  in  1780—1763,  ib.,  xxvii.  ; 
appointed  a  quarter-master  of  brig¬ 
ade  in  1781,  .xxvii.  ;  acted  as  aide- 
de-camp  ut  attack  on  French  lines 
and  battle  of  Cuddulore  on  13th 
June  1783,  ib. ;  employed  on  garrison 
duty  from  1783—1788,  ib.  ;  regi¬ 
ments  with  which  he  served,  ib.  ; 
appointed  to  the  Intelligence  De¬ 
partment,  ib. ;  rejoined  his  regiment 
in  1790,  ib. ;  served  with  the  army 
of  invasion  in  the  Bararaahal,  ib.  j 
served  in  the  pursuit  of  Tippoo 
through  the  Tapnr  pass,  ib, ;  served 
in  most  of  Lord  Cornwallis’s  opera¬ 
tions  in  1791  and  1792,  ib.  ;  accom¬ 
panied  the  detachment  sent  to 
Madras  in  charge  of  Tippoo’s  sons, 
ib. ;  appointed  a  civil  assistant  in  the 
Baramahal  under  Head,  ib.  ;  In's 
correspondence,  ib.  ;  style  of  his 
letters,  ib.,  xxviii. ;  his  remarks  on 
Colonel  Baillic’s  defeat,  and  on  Sir 
Hector  Munro’s  conduct  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it,  xxviii. ;  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  xxix. ; 
the  employment  of  liis  time  when 
serving  with  Ins  regiment,  ib.  ;  liis 
attammonts  m  the  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages,  ib.  ;  liis  views  on  British 
policy  in  India,  xxx.  ;  on  the  relative 
strength  ot  lippoo  and  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  tb.  first  impressions  regarding 
the  French  .Revolution,  xxxi.;  appre¬ 
hensions  regarding  the  power  of 
France,  ib. ;  the  hardships  of  his  life 
as  i  Mil  ihcin,  x  mi.,  xvsni.  ;  his 
remarks  on  the  peace  made  by  Lord 

views  on  the  extension  of  British 
rule  in  India,  xxxiv.  ;  remarks  on 
Tippoo’s  oppressive  system  of  gov- 

portancc  of  moderate  assessments, 
xl.;  on  the  taxation  of  improve¬ 
ments,  xb.  ;  on  fixing  the  assessment 


with  reference  to  the  description  of 
crop  raised,  ib. ;  on  leases,  xlii.  ;  on 
the  joint  responsibility  of  ryots, 
ib.  ;  use  of  the  term  rent,  ib.,  foot¬ 
note  j  views  on  permanent  assess¬ 
ments,  xliii.,  Lxxvi.,  Ixxvii. ;  labori- 
onsness  of  his  life  in  the  Baramahal, 
xliv. ;  partiality  for  the  Baramahal, 
ib. ;  correspondence  with  his  family 
and  friends,  xlv. ;  contempt  for  un¬ 
practical  theories,  xlvi. — xlviii.  ;  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  force  under  Read 
in  the  last  Mysore  war,  xlviii.  ; 
opinion  of  the  Treaty  of  Seringa - 
jiatam,  1.  ;  remarks  on  the  relative 
strength  of  Tippoo  aud  the  Mah- 
rattas,  ib.  ;  appointment  ns  a  joint 
secretary  to  the  Commission  at 
Seringapatam,  liv.  ;  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  bis  friendship  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  (then  Colonel 
Wellesley),  ib.  ;  points  of  re¬ 
semblance  in  their  characters, 
ib.  ;  advocacy  of  the  policy  of 
extending  British  rule  in  India,  Iv. ; 
objections  to  the  re-establishment 
of  a  native  dynasty  in  Mysore,  ib. ; 
letter  to  Colonel  Wellesley  on  the 
question  of  extending  British  rule, 
lvii.,  lviii.,  footnote ;  appointment  as 
Collector  of  Cauara,  lix. ;  reluctance 
to  accept  the  appointment,  ib. ;  earli¬ 
er  impressions  regarding  the  ryots  of 
Cauara,  lx.;  settlement  of  Canara, 
lxi.,  lxiv. ;  his  objections  to  altering 
tbe  system  of  landed  tenures  in 
Canara,  lxiv,,  kv. ;  his  other  duties  in 
Cauara,  Ixvi. ;  memorandum  on  the 
defeuces  of  the  Malabar  coast,  ib., 
Ixvii. ;  dislike  of  the  climate  of  Cana¬ 
ra,  lxvii.;  remarks  on  tbe  difficulty 
of  travelling  in  that  district,  Ixviii.  ; 
appointment  as  Principal  Collector 
of  the  Ceded  Districts,  ib. ;  remarks 
on  the  condition  of  the.  Ceded  Dis¬ 
tricts  at  that  time,  Ixxi. ;  survey  and 
assessment  of  the  Ceded  Districts, 
lxxii.,  lxxiii. ;  the  multifarious  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  work  in  the  Ceded 
Districts,  lxxiii.,  lxxiv.  ;  popularity 
with  the  natives  of  the  Ceded  Dis¬ 
tricts,  lxxiv.;  his  defence  ot  the 
ryot  war  system,  Ixxrn.,  Ixxvm. :  re¬ 
marks  on  joint  tenures,  Ixxix. ;  ad- 
vocucy  of  a  subsidiary  alliance  with 
the  Peshwa,  Ixxx.,  Ixxxi.  ;  letter  to 
General  Wellesley  on  the  buttle  ot 
AssyCjIxxxiv.,  footnote  ;  ad  vocacv  ol 

the  Indian  army,  Ixxxv. ;  remarks 
on  the  mutiny  at,  Vellore,  Ixxxvi.  ; 

the  Ceded  Districts,  Ixxxtn  i  e.  i.„ 
iiilion  of  his  services  by  the  Minims 
Government,  Ixxxvn. ,  Jxxxvm.  :  In 
Lord  Widiam  Uonlinck,  lx.wrm.  ; 


of  equalizing  emoluments  in,  with 
those  allowed  in  the  judicial  de¬ 
partment,  511—517  ;  appointment 
of  Principal  Collectors  and  Sub- 
Collectors,  512-515. 

Revenue  survey,  main  objects  of, 
101  ;  qualifications  required  for,  ib.; 
expediency  of  using  the  acre  as  the 
standard  of  land  measurement  in, 
162  ;  want  of,  need  not  delay  tlie 
introduction  of  a  ryotwar  settle¬ 
ment,  1  63  ;  advantage  of  an  accurate 
survey  of  each  district,  262. 

Roberts,  Sir  Frederick,  his  march 
from  Cabul  to  Oaudahar,  xxiv, 
footnote. 

Ross,  Mr.,  a  Madras  merchant,  xxvi. 

Rumbold,  Sir  Thomas,  his  Minute  on 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Carnatic  in 
1780,  xxiv. 

Kunjeet  Sing,  his  designs  upon  the 
protected  Sikh  states  of  Sirhind 
checked  by  Lord  Minto,  cv.  ; 
Metcalfe's  mission  to  his  Court,  cxli. 

Ryot,  the,  enforcement  of  the  joint 
responsibility  of  ryots  at  one  time 
advocated  by  Muuro,  xliii.,xliv.,  41 ; 
the  real  proprietor  of  the  land,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  Ceded  Districts  and  in 
the  Deccan,  lxxviii. ;  combines  the 
character  of  labourer,  farmer,  and 
landlord,  101 ;  in  the  Ceded  Districts 
and  the  Deccan  had  no  property  in 
land,  ib. ;  description  of  the  true 
status  of  the  ryot,  225 ;  unfavour¬ 
able  position  of,  in  the  Northern 
Sirkars,  250—252  ;  incapacity  of  the 
ryots  to  resist  oppression,  258,  259. 

Ryotwar  settlement,  report  on  the 
mode  of  conducting  a,  596 — 601  ; 
instructions  regarding  a,  604—608. 

Ryotwar  system,  the,  misapprehen¬ 
sions  regarding,  xxxr'k. ;  lending 
features  of,  ib.,  xl.,  252 ;  originated 
by  Read  and  extended  and  advocat¬ 
ed  by  Munro,  xl, ;  defects  which  at 
one  time  hampered  its  working, 
ib.,  introduced  by  Munro  in  the 
Ceded  Districts,  ixxii. ;  involves 
the  assessment  of  each  separate 
field,  zb.  ;  opposed  by  the  author¬ 
ities  lu  Bengal  and  by  eminent  civil 
servants  in  Madras,  Ixxv.  ;  re¬ 
placed  in  the  Laramahal  by  the 
mnttadari  system,  and  in  the  Ceded 
Districts  by  a  system  ol  triennial 
leases,  ib.  ;  subsequently  reverted 
to  under  orders  irom  T,he  Court 
of  Directors,  Ixxvi.,  xcm. ;  salient 
points  ol  the  controversy  regarding 


Sadr  A  dill  at,  the  Court  of,  cii. 

Sadr  amjuK,  extension  of  their  juris¬ 
diction,  292. 

Salaries,  evils  resulting  from  small, 
xxxviii.  ;  Lord  Cornwallis’s  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  subject  of,  ib. 

Salem,  district  of,  subject  to  Hyder 
Ali  in  1730,  xxv. ;  poverty  of  the 
inhabitants  of,  22;  embezzlements 
of  public  money  in,  208 — 210; 
favourable  tenures  in,  212;  alleged 
cause  of  the  failures  of  the  mutta- 
dars  in,  examined,  213. 

Se-lsette,  an  island  near  Bombay,  xxv. 

Siil nr,  zemindar  of,  189. 

Sayar,  explanation  of  the  word,  139, 
footnote. 

Scarcity.  See  Famine. 

Secretary  to  Government,  importance 
of  revenue  experience  to,  exxv., 
503,  501 ;  -importance  of  the  office 
of,  to  the  revenue  and  judicial 
departments,  529-531 ;  nature  of 
the  duties  of  the  office,  530,  531. 

Sepoys,  superiority  of  the,  in  the 
British  service  over  thogo  in  the 
French  service  attributable  to  the 
European  officers  of  thb  former 
having  been  trained  in  European 
regiments,  373  ;  negroes  not  likely 
to  be  more  steady  in  action  or  more 
formidable  to  the  enemy  than. 
864;  the  expense  of  negro  troops 
need  not  be  greater  than  that  of, 
ib.  ;  negroes  would  be  in  many 
respects  loss  trustworthy  troops 
than,  365  ;.  would  have  no  jealousy 
of  negro  troops,  306;  no  difficulty 
in  feeding,  in  the  West  indies,  307. 

Sepoy  regimeuts,  no  inconvenience 
apprehended  in  sending  European 
officers  of,  with  their  regiments  to 
the  West  Indies,  366;  would-be 
efficient  with  a  small  proportion  of 
Buropean  officers  than  at  present, 
ib. ;  recruits  should  be  sent  from 
India  to  supply  vacancies  in,  in  the 
West  Indies,  367 ;  danger  to  the 
health  of  the,  from  change  of  cli¬ 
mate  not  great,  368;  would  he  as 
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Ireks,  importance  of,  26;  become 
O'- on  urn) I v  unproductive  owing  to 
vhe  SLIUUS  up  of  the  beds,  91 ;  de¬ 
scription  oi,  ivluch  it  is  most  useful 
_to  repair,  10.  :  duty  of  the  ryots'  to 
c--*ecuie  the,  ordinary  repairs  of, 
9-  ;  proposals  for  facilitating  the 
rep, -iii-3  oi,  2G3,  264;  appointment 
ol  an  Inspector-General  of  the  Tank 
Department,  263. 

Tapur,  pass,  xxvii. 

Teignmouth,  Lord.  See  Sir  John 

Telugu  language,  the,  Munro’s  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of,  xxix. 

Teuasserim,  acquisition  of,  exxxvi. ; 
Madras  troops  more  suited  for 
•  service  in,  than  Bengal  troops, 

Territorial  extension,  Munro’s  advo- 
cacy  of,  xxxiv, 

Thackeray,  Mr,,  his  report  on  the  Bab 
14ri  district,  110. 

Timber  monopoly,  the,  origin  of,  in 
Canara  and  Malabar,  174;  oppres- 
sive  working  of ,  175,  176,  179,  ISO; 
attempt  to  introduce  into  Travan- 
coie  and  Cochin,  177 ;  proposed 
legislation  regarding,  ib.— 179 ; 
political  and  economic  objections 
to,  180,  181. 

Tinnevelly  district,  the,  subject  to 
Hyder  rili  in  1780,  xxv.  ;  unsatis- 
faotoif  character  of  the  revenue 
m.m.i.cinenl  of,  271. 

Tippoo  oultau,  pursuit  of,  by  Lieut,. 

sent  as  hostages  to  Madras,  zb. ; 
his  military  talent,  xxx. ;  his 
rauaiiciBKi,  xxxi. ;  peace  concluded 
with,  in  j.7(JA  xsxv. ;  hast  war  with, 
xhx, — Jiv, ;  ins  hatred  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  xlix.  ;  ins  intrigues,  zb. 

Tomtom,  explanation  of  the  word, 

Trade,  rme,  discussions  of  the  throw¬ 
ing  cj  m  r'  m— - xu  401—500; 
of  O.alciwa  in  r/97  and  1800, 

bcnctn.K  re.euii mg  from  the  Com¬ 
pany  s  monopoly  of,  498;  objec¬ 
tions  to  i  lirovmg  open,  to  the  out- 
ports,  m.  :  pronnble  cheefc  of  the 


ment,  323,  324 ;  advantages  of  the 
jury  system,  325,  326;  rules  for 
regulating  the  system,  326,  See 
Panchayat. 

Trichinopoly,  belonged  to  the  Nawab 
of  the  Carnatic  in  1780,  xxv. ;  re¬ 
marks  on  the  tenure  of  land  in, 
271. 

Tripatur,  proclamation  addressed  to 
the  inhabitants  of,  7,  footnote,  587. 

Troops,  British,  improbability  of  Bri¬ 
tain  being  unable  to  furnish  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of,  for  India,  363  ; 
negro,  would  De  less  efficient  than 
Europeans,  in  India,  ib. ;  negro,  not 
likely  to  be  more  steady  in  action 
or  more  formidable  to  the  enemy 
than  sepoys,  364 ;  negro,  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  provisioning,  ib.  ;  the 
expense  of  negro,  need  not  be 
greater  than  that  of  sepoys,  ib. 

Y. 

Vacancies  in  sepoy  regiments  in  the 
West  Indies,  recruits  should  be  sent 
from  India  to  supply,  367. 

Vellore,  army  to  invade  Mysore  col¬ 
lected  at,  liii.  ;  mutiny  of  the  native 
troops  at,  ixxxiii.,  Ixxxv.,  lxxxvi. 

Vijayanagar,  Canara  subject  to  the 
Bajas  of,  lxii.,  53,  54,  footnote ; 
also  Ceded  Districts  np  to  1564, 
lxx.  ;  Kajd  of,  defeated  by  confeder- 
acy  of  Makomedan  chiefs,  ib. 

Village  communities,  joint  tenure  by. 
the  most  ancient  system  in  India, 
Ixxviii.,  lxxix. 

Village  mmisifg,  no  reason  to  appre¬ 
hend  abuse  of  authority  by,  310; 
tendency  of,  to  avoid  exercising- 
authority,  ib.,  3H  ;  recent  pro¬ 
posals  to  extend  the  Madras  system 
of  village  tribunals  to  other  Indian 
provinces,  ciii. 

Vftil,  52. 

Vizagapatam,  district  of,  1SS. 

Vizianagram,  zemindar  of,  1S9;  his 
em b arras s  m  e  n  ts,  1 90 — 1 92 ;  u  n  s  a  i  i  s  - 
factory  management  of  the  zemin- 
dari  by  the  Collector,  192, 


1  SCO,  1) 


Wart. 


be  loft  optional  with  the  ryot,  and 
jf  3ie  chooses  to  cultivate  waste 
lauds,  lie  should  take  good  and  bad 
together,  1 14. 

Wellesley,  Colonel,  the  Horn  ^Arthur. 
See  Wellington,  the  Duke  of. 

Wellesley,  the  Hon.  Henry,  a  member 
of  the  Commission  at  Soringapataai, 
liv. 

Wellesley.  Marquis  of,  appointed 
Governor-General,  1. ;  his  prepara¬ 
tion  for -his  duties,  li.  ;  his  view  of 
the  situation  on  his  arrival  in  India, 
lii,  preparations  for*  war,  liii.  ; 
establishment  of  a  subsidiary  force 
at  Hyderabad,  ib,  footnote  ;  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Tippoo,liv. ;  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Hindu  dynasty  in  Mysore, 
ib. ;  his  policy,  the  reverse  of  a  policy 
of  inactivity,  Iv. ;  .arrangements  for 
the  second  Mahratta  war,  Ixxxi. ; 
reversal  of  his  policy  by  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  under  orders  from  the  Court 
of  Directors  and  Board  of  Control, 

Wellington,  the  Duke  or,  appointed  as 
Colonel  Wellesley  to  command  the 
Hyderabad  subsidiary  force  in  the 
last  war  with  Mysore,  liii. ;  appoint¬ 
ed  a  member  of  t.ho  Commission  at 
Seringapatam,  liv.  ;  hi3  friendship 
with  Monro,  ib, ;  points  of  resem¬ 
blance  in  their  character,  ib. ;  his 
views  on  the  question  of  extending 
British  rule  in  India,  Ivii. ;  his  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Macro  regarding 
the  battle  of  Assye,  Isvi. 

Wells,  importance  of,  as  a  security 
og;.*ist  famine,  19. 

West  audios,  the,  remarks  on  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  employ  Indian  sepoys  in,  . 
363 — 370  ;  negro  regiments  can  be 
Inept  complete  if  the,  can  supply 
recruits,  365  ;  native  troops  sent 
from  India  to  ike,  must  have  the 
same  allowances  as  in  India,  866 : 
question  of  providing  cash  for  the 
payment  of  troops  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  the,  367  ;  cloth¬ 
ing, -ib,;  no  difficulty  in  feeding 
Eepoys  in  the,  ib. ;  recruits  should 
he  sent  from  India  to  supply  vacan. 
cic-s  in  sepoy  regiments  iu  the,  ib. ; 
adjustment  of  rank  between  the 
King's  and  Company’s  officers  in. 
the,  ib.  j  sepoys  would  bo  ns  capa¬ 
ble  of  opposing  Europeans  in  the, 
as  in  India,  368 ;  period  of  service 
of  sepoys  in  the,  ib. ;  no  difficulty 
about  food  for. the  different -castes 


regiments,  ib.-;  sepoy;1  from  inuia 
would  doubtless  prove  useful  in  the. 
especially  in  cose  of  a  negro  revolt, 
369;  may  be  as  effectually  ,  suc¬ 
coured  from  India  as  from  Em-one. 
370. 

Wilks,  Colonel  Mark,  his  sketches  of 
the  south,  of  India,  lxsxix. 

Wilson,  Dr.  Horace  Hay  man,  his 
annotations  to  Mill’s  *'  History  of 
India,”  xxviii. ;  his  remarks  on  the 
trade  between  India  and  England 
in  cotton  goods,  see.-,  xevi., footnote, 

■z. 

Soman  Shah,  ruler  in  Afghanistan  in 
1798,  xlix.  ;  Tippoo's  correspond¬ 
ence  withhim,  iZi.,  footnote ;  import¬ 
ance  attached  to  this  correspond¬ 
ence  by  Lord  Wellesley,  lii.,  f'*ot- 

Zemindari,  not  the  ancient  tenure  of 
the  country,  lxxvii.  ;  no  zominchki 
once  forfeited  for  rebellion  should 
ever  be  restored,  203,  204;  system 
originated  in  ignorance  of  the  state 
of  landed  property  iu  India  and  of 
the  rights  of  the  ryots.  243  ;  mis¬ 
taken  vioivs  of  the  advocates  of 
zomiuddri  settlements,  257. 

Zemiudaries,  ancient,  importance  of 
maintaining,  118,  205  ;  rule  of 

primogeniture  prevails  in,  124. 
footnote. 

Zemindars,  in  the  Northern  Sirkstrs, 
xxxvii, ;  erroneous  notions  which 
led  to  creation  of.  Ixxviii.  ;  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of,  95  :  arguments 
against,  96  ;  in  some  parts  of  India 
military  chiefs,  in  others  farmers 
of  the  land-tax,  JO 6:  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  the  police  in 
their  zemindaries,  120,  221. 

Zillah  Courts,  reduction  of,  306; 
petitions  against  the  abolition  of, 
generally  of  little  weight.  807  ; 
liability  of  persons  to  travel  long 
distances  to.  sometimes  unavoid¬ 
able,  308,  80S};  such  liability  not 
peculiar  to  India,  809  ;  -distance  of 
the  Court  not  so  much  a  cause  ox 
complaint  as  the  uncertainty  of  the 
period  of  detention,  ib: ;  objections 
to  Zillah  Judges  holding  sessions 
at  several  places  within,  their 
zillahs,  316,  317.  . 

Zillah  Judges.  See  Zillah  Courts. 

Zillah  Registrars,  extension  of  their 
jurisdiction,  292,  293. 


